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TO THE READER 


This is the first encyclopedic refer¬ 
ence hook on Soviet Lithuania in En¬ 
glish, 

A small country on the Baltic Sea, 
Lithuania is a land of blue lakes, of 
picturesque valleys, and of not so fertile 
soils. Plains and hills, fields and forests, 
meadows and lakes lend variety to 
Lithuanian landscape. 

Lithuania is frequently called the 
Nemunas Land. Indeed, the Nemunas is 
Lithuania's largest river . On its banks 
lie maty townships, villages, cities, 
numerous hill forts, and the ruins of 
castles reminiscent of the remote past. 
Since time immemorial the Lithuanians, 
a nation of industrious farmers, have 
lived here. For long centuries they 
waged a struggle against national and 
social oppression. 

This book contains information on 
Lithuania's natural features, towns and 
villages, population, industry, and agri¬ 
culture; it also illuminates the road, 
which the Lithuanian nation has taken 
in the course of history. The reader 
will learn what Lithuania was in the 
past and what Lithuania is now as a 
member of the fraternal family of So¬ 
viet republics . Facts and figures tell the 
story of great transformations brought 
to the Nemunas Land by socialism . 

Among those who have contributed 
to or shared in the preparation of this 
reference book are famous Lithuanian 
scientists, public figures, cultural and 
press workers. Materials from u Lietuvi- 
skoji tarybine enciklopedija i( (Lithu¬ 
anian Soviet Encyclopedia, vols. 1 — 12; 
1976 — 84) and from other encyclopedic 
publications have also been amply used. 

The contributors and publishers of 
this book will be happy if they have 
helped the reader in the search for 
reliable and objective information on 
Soviet Lithuania. 

























GENERAL INFORMATION 


LITHUANIA, Lithuanian Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republic, Lithuanian SSR, LSSR 
(Lithuanian LIETUVA*, Lietuvos Ta~ 
ryby Socialistine Respublika, Lietuvos 
TSR, LTSR) is in Europe; westernmost 
Union republic of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR), one of the 
15 equal sovereign Soviet republics 
constituting the federal socialist state, 
more popularly known as the Soviet 
Union. 

Lithuania was proclaimed a Soviet 
socialist republic in December 1918. In 
August of 1919 the bourgeoisie came 
to power. On July 21, 1940, the Lith¬ 
uanian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
reestablished. On August 3, 1940, Soviet 
Lithuania was accepted into the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The capital of Soviet Lithuania is 
the city of Vilnius. 

Area and boundaries. By territory 
and population the Lithuanian SSR 
ranks eleventh among Union republics. 
As of January 1, 1986, Lithuania was 
the home of 3.6 million people (less than 
1.3 percent of the total population of 
the USSR); 69 states of the world and 
four Union republics — the Armenian 
SSR, Latvian SSR, Turkmenian SSR, 
and Estonian SSR — had smaller popu¬ 
lations than Lithuania. 

With an area of 65,200 sq km (25,174 
sq mi, i.e. less than 0.3 percent of the 
territory of the USSR), the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR is larger than the Arme¬ 
nian SSR, Moldavian SSR, Latvian SSR, 
and Estonian SSR; compared with Eu¬ 
ropean states, it is larger — besides the 
smallest ones — than Albania, Belgium, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and Switz¬ 
erland. 

The extreme length of Lithuania’s 
territory is 373 km from west to east 
and 276 from north to south. The 
frontier line on land of the Lithuanian 
SSR extends 1,747 km: to the north 
Lithuania borders on the Latvian SSR 
(610 km), to the east and south on 
the Byelorussian SSR (724 km), to 

* Key to the pronunciation of Lithuanian words 
is given on pages 316—317 



the southwest on the People’s Republic 
of Poland (110 km) and Kaliningrads- 
kaya Oblast of the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR; 
303 km). To the west, the Baltic Sea 
coastline extends 99 km. 

Location. The northernmost point 
of Lithuania is 56° 27' and the south¬ 
ernmost 53° 54' N: the westernmost 
point of Lithuania is 20° 56' and eastern¬ 
most 26° 51' E. Lithuania lies within 
the same latitude belt as Moscow, Omsk, 
Novosibirsk, the northern part of Lake 
Baikal, and the southern part of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula; to the west, the 
same latitudes pass through Denmark, 
Northern Ireland, the Labrador Pe¬ 
ninsula, the southern part of Hudson 
Bay. Lithuania’s geometrical centre is 
near the city of Kedainiai at a distance 
of 6,130 km from the Equator, 3,870 km 
from the North Pole, and 1,488 km 
from the Prime Meridian of Greenwich. 

Administrative division. Adminis¬ 
tratively, the Lithuanian SSR is divided 
into 11 cities of republic jurisdiction 
and 44 rural raions. The major cities, 
Vilnius and Kaunas, are subdivided 
into municipal districts; there are seven 
of these. Rural raions are subdivided 
into apylinke (528), urban-type set- 
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tlements (22), and cities of raion juris¬ 
diction (81). The administrative division 
of the Lithuanian SSR is given in the 
table below. 

State emblem, flag, and anthem. The 

state emblem of the Lithuanian SSR 
is a hammer and sickle on a field of 
white in the rays of the sun and framed 
by ears of wheat and oak leaves, with 
the inscription “Workers of all coun¬ 
tries, unite! 11 in Lithuanian and Russian. 
At the top of the emblem is a five-poin¬ 
ted star, and at the bottom are the 
letters LTSR. The state emblem was 
adopted by the Presidium of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR on 
September 27, 1940. 

The state flag of the Lithuanian 
SSR is a rectangle of cloth made of 
three horizontal stripes: red (upper). 


Administrative territorial division 

Area Population, 

sq km in 000 

(1976) 


white (middle), and green (lower) 
making up 8/12, 1/12, and 3/12 of the 
total width respectively. In the upper 
left-hand corner of the red stripe is a 
hammer and sickle, both depicted in 
gold, with a five-pointed, gold-bordered 
red star above them. The ratio of the 
width of the flag to its length is 1 to 2. 
The state flag was adopted by the Pre¬ 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Lithuanian SSR on July 15, 1953. 

The state anthem of the Lithuanian 
SSR, composed by Balys Dvarionas and 
Jonas Svedas (verse by Antanas Venc- 
lova), was confirmed by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian 
SSR on July 15, 1950. In August 1977, an 
edited version of the anthem was con¬ 
firmed; Vacys Reimeris edited the text, 
Eduardas Balsys adjusted the music. 


Area Population, 

sq km in 000 

(1976) 


Raions 



Akmene 

1,054 

41.2 

Alytus 

1,411 

41.9 

Anyksciai 

1,771 

44.4 

Birfcai 

1,493 

40.8 

Ignalina 

1,510 

32.2 

Jonava 

945 

43.7 

Joniskis 

1,153 

31.7 

Jurbarkas 

1,507 

42.0 

Kaisiadorys 

1,169 

39.6 

Kapsukas 

1,552 

54.2 

Kaunas 

1,521 

76.1 

Kelme 

1,713 

47.5 

Kedainiai 

1,677 

66.6 

Klaipeda 

1,378 

44.7 

Kretinga 

997 

41.5 

KupiSkis 

1,077 

26.3 

Lazdijai 

1,542 

40.3 

Mazeikiai 

1,009 

43.6 

Moletai 

1,374 

31.9 

Pakruojis 

1,316 

32.7 

Paneveiys 

2,180 

43.4 

Pasvalys 

1,291 

39.3 

Plunge 

1,692 

54.4 

Prienai 

1,148 

42.4 

Radviliskis 

1,634 

55.8 

Raseiniai 

1,573 

49.8 

RokiSkis 

1,806 

48.8 

Skuodas 

911 

27.9 


Sakiai 

1,613 

44.6 

Saldininkai 

1,510 

43.6 

Siauliai 

1,784 

52.9 

Silale 

1,189 

34.2 

Silute 

2,244 

68.8 

Sirvintos 

906 

23.8 

Svencionys 

1,691 

39.5 

Taurage 

1,178 

50.4 

TelSiai 

1,459 

56.1 

Trakai 

1,660 

71.9 

Ukmerge 

1,397 

53.5 

Utena 

1,219 

43.9 

Varena 

2,415 

41.1 

Vilkaviskis 

1,286 

54.2 

Vilnius 

2,228 

92.7 

Zarasai 

1,334 

29.2 

Cities under republic 
jurisdiction 


Alytus 

32 

49.4 

Birstonas 

12 

2.7 

Druskininkai 

22 

14.4 

Kapsukas 

18 

35.6 

Kaunas 

116 

355.1 

Klaipeda 

66 

170.5 

Neringa 

90 

2.5 

Palanga 

46 

11.7 

Panevezys 

25 

95.5 

Siauliai 

69 

113.7 

Vilnius 

248 

452.5 
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NATURAL FEATURES 


COASTS 

About 99 km of the Baltic southeast¬ 
ern coastline belongs to Lithuania 
Here the bottom of the sea is gently- 
sloping and the coast is low-lying with 
wide sand beaches and coastal dunes. 
Approximately 5,000 years ago south¬ 
westerly winds, which dominate here, 
and alongshore currents and waves 
formed a long, narrow coastal barrier, 
Kursiij Nerija (Courland Spit; 0.4— 
4.0 km wide), which separated from the 
sea a lagoon, Kursiij Marios in Lithua¬ 
nian (Courland Lagoon). It is connected 
to the Baltic Sea by the Klaipeda Strait 
(390 m wide). The eastern coasts of the 
lagoon are low-lying and water-logged; 
its western coasts contain narrow sand 
beaches, in some places the mobile dunes 
wade into the lagoon water. 


LANDFORMS 

Lithuania lies on the western fringe 
of the East European Plain in the area 
of the middle and lower course of the 
Nemunas River. Meridian-orientated 
hilly uplands alternate with lowland 
plains. All the hilly uplands are vast 
accumulations of glacial drift, left 
behind by melting inland ice especially 
at the contact of neighbouring ice lobes. 
Plains, lower by 80 to 100 m than the 
uplands, were formed in those places 
of the ice lobes, where the surface had 
been covered with ground moraine. In 
the course of the retreating inland ice 
the lowlands were covered with melt¬ 
water sediments in many places. 

Along the Baltic coast stretches a 
narrow marine depression called the Pa- 
juris Lowland, which is 15—20 km 



Baltic Sea at Palanga 
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Picturesque sand dunes in the Kursiij Nerija 

wide with absolute heights up to 50 m. 
In the south it passes into the swampy 
Nemunas delta. Further east the low¬ 
land gives way to the Zemaitija Upland 
traditionally divided into three parts: 
the hilly Middle Zemaitija Upland 
(with Medvegalis as the highest point, 
234 m), flanked by the western Zemai- 
tija and eastern Zemaitija plateaus, 
which are about 100 m lower. To the 
north lies the Middle Venta Lowland. 

The Central Lithuanian Lowland — 
up to 100 km wide and with an average 
elevation of 80—90 m in the central 
part, 50—60 m in the north, and 35— 
40 m in the west — runs across the 
country from north to southwest. The 
western part of the lowland has the 
name of the Lower Nemunas Plain; it is 
separated from the Pajuris Lowland by 
the Vilkyskiai Ridge. The other part of 
the Central Lithuanian Lowland, slo¬ 
ping down to the north, includes the 
Nevezis Lowland and the Musa—Nemu- 
nelis Lowland. The Linkuva Ridge cuts 
them off from the Zemgale Lowland, 
the greater part of which lies in the 
Latvian SSR. 

The morainic Baltic Highlands, 
with the highest point at Stankunai 
(287 m), lie in the south and east of 
Lithuania. The southern part of the 



highlands — between Lake Vistytis and 
the Nemunas River — is known as the 
Dzukija Upland, the northern part — 
north of the Neris River and up to the 
Latvian SSR — as the Aukstaitija 
Upland. 

From the southeast the Baltic High¬ 
lands are encircled by the sandy South¬ 
eastern Plain. Small patches of the 
Lithuanian and Byelorussian morainic 
uplands — the Svencionys Upland and 
the Medininkai Upland — lie in the 
east of the country. The Medininkai 
Upland contains Juozapine, the highest 
point of Lithuania (294 m). 

GEOLOGY AND MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Located in the western part of the 
Eastern European platform, Lithuania 
is within the Baltic Syncline and the 
Byelorussian Anticline, the former 
occupying its western and central areas 
and the latter its eastern part. The 
crystalline basement is at a depth of 
1,600—2,100 m in the west and at 
300—800 m in the east. The sedimentary 
cover is made up of terrigenous, car¬ 
bonate, and halide rocks pertaining to 
all geologic systems from Cambrian to 
Quaternary. 
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Landscape around Svencioneliai 



Puntukas bouJder, a natural monument 



There are almost 1,000 hill forts in Lithuania 


Cambrian clays and sands, found 
all over Lithuania, were deposited in 
a shallow sea, whose extreme line 
passed through the south of the country. 
Ordovician limestones, marls, and 
shales cover all of Lithuania except 
its southern edge. In eastern Lithuania 
Silurian strata are made up of marls 
and dolomitic rocks interbedded with 
gypsum; in western Lithuania, of 
schistose clay. Devonian beds are found 
throughout Lithuania except its south¬ 
eastern edge. Clays and sands form 
their bottom series and dolomite inter¬ 
bedding with marl, clay, and gypsum 
the upper one, with marls, clays and 
sands sandwiched between these 
two. Carboniferous strata occur only 
in Lithuania’s northwestern corner. 
Permian beds, consisting of limestone, 
anhydrites, salt, and gypsum, are found 
in half of the country: in its southern 
part, in the Permian Depression, and in 
the Baltic Syncline. The same tectonic 
folds contain Triassic clays and sands. 

Jurassic deposits — dark clay, silt, 

and sand — occur in the Baltic Syncline 
and in some parts of the Permian De¬ 
pression. Deposits of the Cretaceous 
period are found in south, southeast, 
and west Lithuania; they consist of 
clay-and-sand mixtures of silt grade, 
sand, chalky marl, gray marl, white 
chalk, and limestone. Palaeogene glau¬ 
conite sand and clay strata are encoun¬ 
tered in the Suduva Upland. Small 
isolated Neogene layers, mostly silty 
quartz, occur in some places. Quater¬ 
nary deposits of glacial origin, mostly 
bolder loam, cover all the territory of 
Lithuania. 

The entire western part of the 
country and the adjacent part of the 
Baltic Sea are promising areas for oil 
and natural gas. In 1968, a commercial 
oil occurrence in Cambrian strata was 
discovered near Siupariai. Upper 
Permian anhydrite is found in the 
area of Kaunas. Permian limestones of 
the Karpenai deposit (126.4 million 
tons, 1981) and Triassic clays of the 
Saltiskiai deposit (31.6 million tons), 
both in Akmene Raion, are the basis 
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for the production of portland cement. 
Permian limestones of the Mendiai 
deposit (15.8 million tons) in Akmen6 
Raion are used for lime production. 
Quaternary clays and sands are used 
for the production of ceramics; most 
important clay deposits are those of 
Dysna (Ignalina Raion; 6.9 million 
cu m), Taurage (8.3 million cu m), and 
Lapes (Kaunas Raion; 7.2 million cu m). 

Neogene quartz sands in Anyksciai 
Raion (9.7 million tons) are used in the 
production of glass. Large deposits of 
Quaternary sand used for the produc¬ 
tion of bricks and, to a lesser extent, for 
mortar are worked in Sandrupis (Vare¬ 
na Raion; 35.6 million cu m) and in 
Nemaksciai (Raseiniai Raion; 6.6 million 
cu m). Deposits of Quaternary gravel, 
used for reinforced concrete and road 
paving, are in Rizgonys (Jonava Raion; 
31.0 million cu m; as of 1981), in Sera- 
piniskiai (Trakai Raion; 27.8 million 
cu m), and in Kalnenai (Jurbarkas 
Raion; 22.1 million cu m). 

In northern Lithuania the resources 
of dolomites, associated with Upper De¬ 
vonian strata, amount to 50 million tons. 
The most important quarries of dolo¬ 
mites, used in the production of crushed 
rock, were opened in Pakruojis Raion: 
in Petrasiunai (28.2 million cu m) and 
in Klovainiai (14.2 million cu m). Gyp¬ 


sum was found in Birzai and Pasvalys 
raions, Upper Cretaceous clayey chalk 
and chalky marl were discovered in 
southwestern Lithuania. Amber is 
encountered along the Baltic coast. 

Commercial peat bogs, not smaller 
than one sq km, are found throughout 
Lithuania (334 in number); their ag¬ 
gregate area is 1,730 sq km, with peat 
resources amounting to 558 million 
tons. As of 1981, 59 peateries were 
worked. Of practical use are pre-Cam¬ 
brian iron ores and granite rocks in 
Varena Raion. 

CLIMATE 

Transitional between maritime and 
continental, the climate of Lithuania 
is mainly influenced by the circulation 
of air masses which is characteristic 
of moderate latitudes. Arctic air some¬ 
times sweeps in, subtropical air masses 
thrust in on very rare occasions. 
Weather changes very often because of 
cyclone and anticyclone disturbances: 
cyclones and anticyclones are active, 
on the average, 95 and 117 days re¬ 
spectively. 

Solar heat income averages 85 kcal 
per sq cm or 3,370 MJ per sq m a year. 
The average annual temperature is 
about 6.1°C. The average temperature 
of January (-4.9°C) varies from -2.8°C 


Climatic data 

Klaipeda 

Laukuva 

Panevezys 

Kapsukas 

Utena 

Average air temperature 
(Centigrade) 






January 

-2.8 

-5.2 

-5.5 

-4.6 

-5.8 

July 

16.9 

16.4 

17.4 

17.5 

17.3 

annual 

6.6 

5.4 

6.0 

6.4. 

5.7 

absolute maximum 

34 

33 

34 

35 

34 

absolute minimum 

— 32 

-36 

— 37 

-38 

-43 

First autumn frosts* 

Oct. 30 

Oct. 11 

Oct. 6 

Oct. 9 

Oct. 5 

Last spring frosts* 

Number of days with 

Apr. 26 

May 12 

May 11 

May 7 

May 10 

above-zero temperature 

189 

151 

147 

154 

147 

Wind speed** (m/sec) 

6.1 

4.2 

3.5 

4.0 

3.4 

Relative humidity (percent) 

82 

84 

81 

81 

81 

Precipitation (mm) 
Established snow cover 

711 

820 

618 

603 

665 

origination** 

Jan. 3 

Dec. 24 

Dec. 28 

Dec. 27 

Dec. 20 

termination** 

* Mean date 

* Annual average 

Mar. 8 

Mar. 19 

Mar. 18 

Mar. 12 

Mar. 22 
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(in Klaipeda) to -6.5°C (in Duk§tas). The 
average temperature of July (17.2°C) 
fluctuates from 16.4°C (in Laukuva) 
to 18 . 0 °C (in Vilnius). Factors determin¬ 
ing territorial differences in tempera¬ 
ture are the sea in winter and the relief 
in summer. 

The mean annual precipitation (75 
percent in the form of rain) varies from 
540 mm (in the Central Lithuanian 
Lowland) to 930 mm (on the southwest¬ 
ern slopes of the Zemaitija Upland). 
In winter the greatest amount of it 
falls in the west and in summer in the 
east. 

Westerly winds are prevailing. In 
autumn and winter southwesterly and 
in spring northwesterly winds are more 
frequent. The mean annual velocity 
of the wind on the Baltic coast is from 
5.5 to 6.0 m/sec and in the east from 
3.0 to 3.5 m/sec. From five to 30 days 
a year the velocity of the wind exceeds 
15 m/sec. There are from 40 to 100 
foggy days a year; thunderstorms 
occur from 15 to 30 days a year. Hail 
falls two or three times a summer. Dur¬ 
ing the colder period there are from 
ten to 15 foggy and freezing-rain days; 
thaws are frequent. The vegetation 
season in Lithuania lasts from 169 in 
the east to 202 days in the west. 


July, summer's warmest month 


RIVERS AND LAKES 

Rivers. Located in the zone of ex¬ 
cessive humidity, Lithuania has a 
dense, branched river network (on the 
average, 1 km of riverbeds and canals 
per sq km). The river network is most 
extensive in the Central Lithuanian 
Lowland and the scarcest in the South¬ 
eastern Plain. There are 29,000 stream- 
waters over half a kilometre in length; 
their total length is 60,000 km. There 
are 816 rivers more than 10 km long and 
19 of them are more than 100 km long. 
Hydrographically, all Lithuanian rivers 
drain into the Baltic Sea: 71.5 percent 
via the Nemunas, 13.4 via the Lielupe, 
8 percent via the Venta, 2.9 percent 
via the Daugava, 0.1 percent via the 
Pregolia, and 4,1 percent via other, 
rivers. 


lesser. 


September, autumn's first month 


For about three months snow covers the ground 
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The rivers are fed by rain, meltwa¬ 
ter, and groundwater. There are two 
periods of high water: in spring rivers 
swell with melting snow, and autumn 
brings another maximum which is due 
to reduced evaporation; the discharge 
of rivers is low early in summer and in 
winter, when rivers are fed mostly by 
groundwater. Discharge is somewhat 
different in character in west, east, and 
central Lithuania. The discharge of 
rivers in western Lithuania, drained 
by the Minija, Jura, and Akmena, varies 
considerably: high floods often occur in 
them not only in spring but also in 
autumn and even in winter. Spring 
floods in rivers flowing through the 
Central Lithuanian Lowland — the 
Dubysa, Nevezis, Sesup6 — are high, 
but they are weak in autumn and sum¬ 
mer. The runoff of east Lithuania’s 
rivers — the Zeimena, Vilnia, Mer- 
kys — is rather stable. It is regulated by 
abundant groundwater and by trans¬ 
fluent lakes. The average annual 
discharge of all rivers is 26.1 cu km: 
15.3 cu km from Lithuania’s territory 
and 10.8 cu km of transit outflow. 


Major rivers 

Length (km) 

Area of basin (sq km) 

Average runoff 
at the mouth 
(cu m per sec) 

Total 

In Lithuania Total 

In Lithuania 

Nemunas 

937 

475* 

98,200 

46,600 

625.0 

Neris 

510 

235 

25,100 

13,972 

178.0 

Venta 

346 

167 

11,800 

5,230 

27.1 

3e§upe 

298 

208* 

6,105 

4,970 

31.3 

Sventoji 

246 

246 

6,889 

6,804 

44.0 

Minija 

213 

213 

2,978 

2,978 

19.0 

Nevezis 

210 

210 

6,141 

6,141 

27.2 

Merkys 

203 

194 

4,416 

3,850 

32.3 

Nemunelis 

191 

151* 

4,048 

2,030 

7.5 

Jura 

177 

177 

3,986 

3,986 

35.5 

Dysna 

176 

77 

8,193 

726 

• • • 

Musa 

164 

146* 

5,318 

5,093 

24.9 

Levuo 

148 

148 

1,588 

1,588 

6.7 

Dubysa 

146 

146 

2,069 

2,069 

12.6 

Virvycia 

131 

131 

1,144 

1,144 

11.5 

Susve 

130 

130 

1,170 

1,170 

6.2 

Sirvinta 






(Sventoji basin) 129 

129 

918 

918 

4.6 

Svete 

123 

55 

2,295 

255 

2.8 

Sesuvis 

114 

114 

1,908 

1,908 

15.1 

Mituva 

102 

102 

776 

776 

2.7 

* Including the section along the border of 

the Lithuanian SSR 



Rivers in Lithuania freeze over for an 
average of three months; yet, through¬ 
out some winters they remain ice-free. 

About 0.5 million tons of bed load a 
year are carried by Lithuania’s rivers. 
The river water is slightly turbid (25— 


Major lakes and reservoirs 



Area 
(sq km) 

Maximum 
depth (m) 

Kaunas Reservoir 
(Kauno Marios) 

63.5 

25.0 

Druksiai 

44.5* 

31.0 

Dysnai 

24.2 

6.0 

Dusia 

23.3 

32.3 

Antaliepte Reservoir 

19.1 

34.3 

ViStytis 

17.9** 

50 

Luodis 

13.2 

16.5 

Sartai 

13.0 

21.9 

Metelys 

12.9 

15.0 

Avilys 

12.6 

13.5 

Plateliai 

12.0 

46.0 

Elektrenai Reservoir 

11.8 

24.7 

Rekyva 

11.7 

4.5 

AlauSas 

10.7 

42.0 

Zuvintas 

10.3 

3.4 

Lukstas 

10.2 

7.0 

Asveja 

10.2 

50.2 


* 10 sq km are in the Byelorussian SSR 
** 13.9 sq km are in the Russian SFSR 
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The Zeimena River near Kaltan.enai 
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50 g/cu m) and mineralized (200—300 
mg/litre). 

Lakes. Lithuania lies in one of 
Europe’s zones abounding in lakes, 
which coincides with the limit of the 
last inland ice extension. There are 
2,830 lakes larger than 0.5 ha. Lakes 
occupy 1.5 percent of Lithuania’s ter¬ 
ritory. Most numerous in the Aukstaitija 
Upland (80 percent of all Lithuania’s 
lakes), they make up the Ignalina, Mo- 
letai, Zarasai, and Dubingiai lake 
complexes there. Lake DrukSiai (42.3 
sq km) and Lake Dysnai (24 sq km), 
Lithuania’s largest, are situated in the 
AukStaitija Upland, as are Lake Tau- 
ragnas, the deepest one (60.5 m), and 
Lake Asveja, the longest lake in 
Lithuania (21.9 km). 

The basin of the Zeimena River is 
the most numerous in lakes: 528 lakes 
cover 6.4 percent of its area. The Zemai- 
tija Upland is poor in lakes; some re¬ 
gions of the Central Lithuanian Low¬ 
land and the Medininkai Upland have 
no lakes at all. The largest lakes are 
transfluent ones; most of the smaller 
lakes are without surface outlets. 

GROUNDWATER 

Hydrogeologically, Lithuania be¬ 
longs to the Baltic artesian basin which 
occupies 460,000 sq km. Groundwater, 
found in the pores and caverns of sand 
or sandstone and limestone or dolomite, 
makes up aquifers separated from 
each other by aquicludes, relatively 
impermeable beds of loam or clay 
clayey limestone, or dolomite. Sedimen¬ 
tary mantle, which contains aquifers 
in southeast Lithuania, is from 250 to 


300 m in thickness; in the southwest of 
the country it is over 2,000 m thick. 

Hydrodynamical, hydrogeochemical, 
and hydrothermal zonality is charac¬ 
teristic of the Baltic Artesian Basin, 
hence, of the territory of Lithuania. 
With an increase in depth the circula¬ 
tion of subsurface water diminishes, 
and its temperature and mineralization 
rise. Fresh groundwater, containing 
less mineral matter than 1 g/litre, is 
found in depths from 100 to 300 m. 
Mineralized water (from one to 35 g 
of dissolved mineral matter per litre) 
is found in deeper layers (from 100— 
300 m to 700 m). Brine whose mineral 
content is over 35 g/litre, and in the 
deepest places up to 150—200 g/litre, 
lies at the bottom of the artesian basin; 
among other elements, these waters 
contain much bromine, potassium, and 
calcium and sodium (natrium). 

All the republic’s cities are supplied 
with fresh groundwater. Its exploitable 
reserves, i. e. the quantity of water 
which can be obtained from aquifers 
by sophisticated technical means, make 
up from about 25 percent to 30 percent 
of the natural resources. Data on aqui¬ 
fers suitable for exploitation are given 
in the table below. 

The first aquifer from the sur¬ 
face — soil water — is suspended, or 
vadose, water found in alluvial and 
glaciofluvial sediments. Intermorainic 
aquifers predominate in the Zemaitija 
and Aukstaitija uplands. Aquifers of 
the Upper and Lower Cretaceous 
periods are in southern Lithuania. 
Fresh water aquifers of the Permian 
and Devonian (Stipinai) age are located 


Groundwater 

Aquifers Area (sq km) Resources Depth (m) Layer’s 

thickness (m) 


Soil water 

13,400 

Inter-moraine 

25,800 

Upper Cretaceous 

7,600 

Lower Cretaceous 

18,800 

Permian 

11,800 

Stipinai 

5,400 

Sventoji-Tartu 

17,900 


309 

0.5—5 

2—40 

423 

2—180 

2—60 

140 

30—180 

10—60 

72 

70—200 

3—17 

27 

100—300 

10—60 

97 

10—350 

about 10 

449 

80—250 

40—160 



Trakai lakes 
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in northwestern Lithuania, those of 
Sventoji-Tartu beds are in the north 
and northeast of the country. Waters 
in all these aquifers are artesian with 
the exception of soil waters. 

Mineral water is used for medical 
purposes in the republic’s resorts: Drus- 
kininkai, BirStonas, Likenai, and Pa- 
langa. Three types of mineral water are 
known in Lithuania: hydrogene sul¬ 
phide water, bromine water, and min¬ 
eral water without any specific 
components. 

By the degree of mineralization, 
mineral water without any specific 
biologically active elements and gases is 
known to be of low mineralization 
(from 2 to 5 g of mineral matter per 
litre), of average mineralization (from 
5 to 15 g/litre), and of high mineral¬ 
ization (from 15 to 35 g/litre). Ions of 
sodium and chlorine prevail in mineral 
waters found throughout the republic. 
Sulphide water of low mineralization, 
which has up to 6—10 mg of hydrogen 
sulphide per litre, is known only in the 
resort of Likenai; it forms near the 
surface, and its resources are small. 
Bromine mineral water, containing over 
25 mg of bromine per litre, is found in 

deeper aquifers throughout the repub¬ 
lic. 

SOILS 

Lithuania’s soils were formed on 
morainic, glaciolacustrine, glaciofluvi- 
al, alluvial and other sediments of 
various mechanical and chemical com¬ 
position. Among other processes, podzol- 
ization, turfication, gleyification, bog- 
formation were instrumental in form¬ 
ing a very diverse soil pattern. Soddy 
podzols, predominating in uplands and 
elevated parts of lowlands, occupy 35.0 
percent of the country’s territory. 
Podzol-pine soils (4.0 percent), which 
are least fertile, were formed under 
pine forests; podzol gley soils (26 per¬ 
cent) cover valleys of morainic uplands, 
especially in the Central Lithuanian 
Upland. 

In the elevated parts of the Central 
Lithuanian Lowland (which are rich 
in carbonates) and also on the river- 
































sides soddy carbonate soils (7.0 per¬ 
cent), Lithuania’s most fertile, are 
found. Carbonate soddy gley soils oc¬ 
cupy 18.0 percent of the country’s 
territory; when reclaimed, they become 
fertile. Bog soils, with the peat layer of 
over 30 cm thick, make up 6.0 percent; 
small patches of these are found among 
other soils. Alluvial soils, located in the 
delta of the Nemunas and floodplains 
of other rivers, make up 2.0 percent. 
Brown earths (2,0 percent) occur in 
forests. 

Of the farming land, 25 percent has 
formed on sand, 33 percent on sandy 
loam, 34 percent on clay loam, 2 percent 
on loam, and 6 percent on peat. 

FLORA AND PLANT COVER 

Lithuania is located in a mixed 
forest subzone of the temperate forest 
zone. The subzone is divided into the 
western province (with hornbeam [Car- 
pinus b etui us]) and the eastern province 
(without hornbeam), the dividing line 
passing through the middle of the re¬ 
public. 

In Lithuania there are over 2,000 
species of higher plants (including 
1,450 growing by themselves), about 
250 species of mosses, 400 species of 
lichens, and about 2,000 species of 
fungi. More than a quarter of Lithu¬ 
ania’s territory (27.6 percent, as of 
1978; in 1940, 19 percent) is under 


Major forests and forest tracts, 

sq km 

Dainava Wood 

1,350 

Labanoras Wood 

912 

Kazlq Ruda forests 

588 

Karsuva Wood 

426 

Rudninkai Wood 

370 

Gaiiiunai Wood 

304 

Lavoriskes Wood 

298 

Kapdiamiestis Wood 

268 

AzvinCiai-Mincia forests 

220 

Zalioji Wood 

189 

Birzai Wood 

181 

Rudiskes Wood 

176 

Simonys Wood 

122 

Gruzdziai-Gubernija forests 

105 

Paiizme-Tryfikiai forests 

101 


forests (18,000 plots), with young stands 
making up 42 percent of them. Major 
forest tracts are shown in the table on 
the left. Pine forests account for 37.2 
percent, spruce forests for 18.5 percent, 
birch forests for 23.0 percent, white 
alder forests for 7.5 percent, black alder 
forests for 5.7 percent, aspen forests for 
4.8 percent, oak forests for 1.4 percent, 
and ash forests for 1.4 percent of the 
total forested area. 

Among pine forests those with cow¬ 
berry ( Vaccinium vitis-idaea ) under¬ 
growth prevail, followed, in order, by 
bilberry '(Vaccinium myrtillus ), com¬ 
mon heather ( Calluna uutgaris), and 
lichen ( Lichenes) forests; among spruce 
forests those with wood sorrel (Oxalis 
acetosella ) and sorrel-bilberry underg¬ 
rowth are most common. Birch forests 
are mainly with sedge ( Carex ) under¬ 
growth, black alder forests are characte¬ 
rized by fern and nettle undergrowth. 

Territorially, the sandy South¬ 
eastern Plain is the most densely wood¬ 
ed, with the large forest tracts — Azvin- 
diai, Labanoras, LavoriSkiai, Rudninkai, 
Dainava, Kapdiamiestis, and Pabrade— 
Nemencine woods — occupying roughly 
half of its area. Characteristic pine 
woods with lichen undergrowth grow 
there on dry soils; pine forests with 
cowberry and bilberry undergrowth are 
also common. 

The Baltic Highlands, the Svendio- 
nys and Medininkai hills are but thinly 
wooded, and the morainic hills of Lithu¬ 
ania are no less than three times less 
wooded than the country’s average. 
Forests of the Central Lithuanian Low¬ 
land — mostly pine woods in the Kazlq 
Ruda, Karsuva, Gaiziunai, and Zalioji 
tracts — have survived in the mouths 
of ancient rivers; on soils rich in car¬ 
bonate grow spruce forests with a 
great share of broad-leaved trees or 
deciduous forests; on less fertile soils 
spruce forests, mixed with birch ( Be - 
tula ) and aspen ( Populus tremula), 
are widespread. Large spruce tracts 
cover the slopes of the Zemaitija Upland 
in the vicinity of Teneniai, Silale, Ku- 
liai, and Kartena. In the Kursiq Nerija 


Aukstaifija landscape £> 

























































































(Courland Spit) and the PajGris Low¬ 
land pine forests prevail, with mountain 
pine {Pinus montana) making up half 
of the stands. 

Roughly 17 percent of Lithuania’s 
territory is taken up by natural grass¬ 
lands: floodplain, dry, and low-lying 
meadows. Dense floodplain meadows, in 
which wheat grass ( Agropyrum ), mea¬ 
dow foxtail ( Alopecurus pratensis), 
tall oat ( Arrhenatherum elatius), and 
fescue grass ( Festuca ) prevail, grow on 
alluvial soils in backwater areas of 
rivers and in the Nemunas delta; as¬ 
sociations of sedges ( Carex gracilis 
and Carex caespitosa ) are characteristic 
of paludous parts of the flood-land 
meadows. Low-lying grasslands, rough¬ 
ly 50 percent of all meadows, are located 
in valleys with excessively moist soils. 
In paludal areas of the low-lying grass¬ 
lands, associations of tufted hair grass 
(Deschampsia caespitosa) are encoun¬ 
tered. Seasonally and permanently 
moist soils are characterized by as¬ 
sociations of sedges ( Carex caespitosa, 
Carex rostrata, etc.). Dry meadows, 
characterized by a huge variety of gras¬ 
ses, grow on former arable land with 
normally moist soils. 

In the early 20th century wetlands 
occupied 6.5 percent of Lithuania’s ter¬ 
ritory, the Nemunas delta being the 
most paludous (wetlands occupied 26 
percent of its area) and the Central 
Lithuanian Lowland the least (0.5 per¬ 
cent). By 1981 more than half of all 
the wetlands had been drained; only 
fringe lands around lakes and bogs and 
swamps and marshes, made into nature 
reserves, remain untouched. Roughly 
70 percent of all wetlands are low- 
lying; these are either bogs or marshes 
overgrown with thickets of sedges, 
associations -of buckbean (Menyanthes) 
and of horsetail ( Equisetum ); areas 
overgrown with true mosses also occur. 
Upper swamps are more often en¬ 
countered on sandy soils in the forest 
tracts of Kazlq Ruda and Smalininkai; 
swamps overgrown with bushes and 
bogs prevail there. 


Sand plants, such as sand sedge 
(Carex arenaria), violet willow (Salir- 
daphnoides ), swamp willow (Salix nigri¬ 
cans), Lathyrns maritimus, Corisper- 
mum intermedium, Eryngium mariti- 
mum, Gypsophila paniculata, and oth¬ 
ers, grow mainly in the coastal regions. 
Arable land and personal plots, where 
various crops and decorative plants are 
grown, account for about 45 percent of 
Lithuanian’s territory. 

Before agriculture, mixed forests 
were mostly encountered in Lithuania 
on soils of average fertility; broad¬ 
leaved forests with an admixture of 
spruce grew on more fertile soils; on 
poor soils pine forests, either unmixed 
or with an admixture of spruce, were 
common. Subsequently vast forest tracts 
were converted into farmland and pas¬ 
tures. Forests were indiscriminately 
thinned out, with most valuable trees 
having been cut. Broad-leaved spe¬ 
cies — oak (Quercus), ash (Fraxinits), 
linden ( Tilia) — were dislodged by 
small-leaved ones, namely, birch and 
aspen. In many places pine replaced 
spruce. In some places secondary forests 
came into being; in them the birch, 
aspen, pine, and alder dominate over 
oak, ash, and spruce. 



Stelmuze Oak is T,000 years old 
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WILDLIFE 


Lithuania’s animal life is typical 
0 f the wildlife of the taiga and broad¬ 
leaved forests; it pertains to the western 
palearctic zone. There are 436 species 
of vertebrates: 66 of mammals, 292 of 
birds, seven of reptiles, 11 of amphibi¬ 
ans, and 60 of fish. 

Wild mammals of Lithuania in¬ 
clude 20 species of rodents: the squirrel 
(Sciurus vulgaris), beaver ( Castor fiber), 
dormouse, other murid rodents; six 
species of carnivores: the wolf ( Canis 
lupus), fox ( Vulpes vulpes), raccoon 
dog (Nyctereutes procyonoides), lynx 
(Lynx lynx), pine and stone marten 
(Martes martes and Martes foina)-, 14 
species of bats; six species of artiodac- 
tyls: the wild boar (Sus scrofa), elk 
(Alces alces), roe ( Capreolus capreolus), 
fallow deer ( Cervus dama, Dama dama), 
red deer ( Cervus elaphus ), and sika deer 
(Cervus nippon ); four species of insec- 
tivores: the hedgehog (Erinaceus euro- 
paeus), mole (Talpa europaea), and true 
shrews (Soricidae); two species of lago- 
morphs: the brown hare (Lepus euro- 
paeus) and the blue, or mountain, hare 
(Lepus timidus). Besides, the ringed 
seal ( Phoca hispida), common, or har¬ 
bour, seal (Phoca vitulina), gray seal 
(Halichoerus grypus), and the common 
porpoise (Phocaena phocaena) occa¬ 
sionally appear near the Lithuanian 
coast in the Baltic. 

Lithuanian wild birds belong to 
22 orders. Most numerous are Passeri¬ 
formes (107 species), Charadriiformes 
(53 species), Falconiformes (24 species), 
Strigiformes (12 species), and Ciconi- 
iformes (12 species). 

Reptiles are represented by the 
sand lizard ( Lacerta apilis), common 
lizard ( Lacerta vivipara), and blind- 
worm (Anguis fragilis); by snakes: the 
common viper (Vipera berus), grass 
snake (Natrix natrix), and smooth snake 
(Coronella austriaca); and by the pond 
turtle (Emys orbicularis). 

Of amphibians, two species of 
tritons and nine species of frogs and 
toads are common. 
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Lithuanian waters are inhabited by 
fish belonging to 16 families, with 
Cyprinidae (25 species including intro¬ 
duced ones) and Salmonidae (nine spe¬ 
cies) prevailing. 

The vertebrates of Lithuania make 
up several ecosystems. Most numerous 
is the sylvan ecosystem. It comprises 
mammals (deers and the wild boar; 
most of the carnivorous mammals; all 
rodents; the squirrel, hamsters, some 
murid rodents) and birds: most of the 


gallinaceans, owls, passerines, and cha- 
radriiform birds, including the wood¬ 
cock (Scolopax rusticola) and green 
sandpiper ( Tringa ochropus). Species 
of the aquatic ecosystem are rather 
diverse. In addition to fish they include 
some mammals: the muskrat ( Ondatra 
zibethica ), Eurasian otter (Lutra lu- 
tra), mink {Mustela), European beaver 
(Castor fiber), water vole (Arvicola 
terrestris), and water shrew ( Neomys 
fodiens ); many birds: ducks, swans, 


Wildlife population 


Carnivores 

Wolf ( Canis lupus) 

Fox (Vulpes vulpes) 

Raccoon dog (Nyctereutes procyonoides) 
Lynx ( Lynx lynx) 

Marten (Martes martes ) 

Canadian mink ( Lutreola vison) 

Badger ( Meles meles) 

Otter ( Lutra lutra) 

Artiodactyls 

Bison (Bison bonasus) 

Elk ( Alces alces) 

Red deer ( Cervus elaphus) 

Sika deer (Cervus nippon) 

Fallow deer (Cervus dama) 

Roe (Capreolus capreolus) 

Moufflon (Ouis musimon) 

Wild boar (Sus scrofa) 

Rodents 

Beaver (Castor fiber) 

Squirrel (Sciurus vulgaris) 

Muskrat (Ondatra zibethica) 

Lagomorphs 

Brown hare (Lepus europaeus) 

Blue hare (Lepus timidus) 

Birds 

Duck (Anatidae) 

Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus) 

Mute swan (Cygnus olor) 

Coot (Fulica atra) 

Partridge (Perdix perdix) 

Capercaillie (Tetrao urogallus) 

Black grouse (Lyrurus tetrix) 

White stork (Ciconia ciconia) 

Black stork ( Ciconia nigra) 

* 1978 
** 1983 


1948 1984 


1,723 

300 

6.800 

8,200 

— 

4,300 

23 

170 

720 

5,500 

— 

570 

1,920 

2,150 

630 

500 


20 

91 

8,100 

101 

10,000 

— 

58 

21 

220 

8,530 

42,500 

— 

130 

4,270 

19,000 


8,780 

16,000 

16,200 

— 

15,700 

108,000 

74,500 

1,300 

3,300 


212,000* 

— 

13,800 


2,120* 


37,300* 

87,500 

34,200 

380 

420*‘ 

11,500 

6,330* 

##i 

2,190* 


640* 
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The elk, king of Lithuania's forests l 

















































grebes (Podiceps), divers ( Gavia ), rails 
(Rallidae), gulls ( Laridae ), the kingfi¬ 
sher ( Alcedo atthis ), and the osprey 
(Pandion haliaetus ); and the pond turtle. 

The ecosystem of grasslands and 
swamps consists of charadriiform and 
ciconiiform birds, many passerines, 
bitterns ( Botaurus stellaris and Ixo- 
brychus minutus ), the corncrake ( Crex 
crex), marsh harrier ( Circus aerugino¬ 
sas), and of amphibians. Besides, there 
is an open-country ecosystem, which 
includes the brown hare, common vole 
( Microtus arvalis ), gray partridge {Per- 
dix perdix ), field lark ( Alauda arven- 
sis). The ecosystem of human habitat 
includes the brown rat (Rattus norve- 
gicus), black rat {Rattus rattus ), house 
mouse {Mus muse ulus), common swal¬ 
low ( Hirundo rustzca) and martinet 
(Delichon urbica ), and house sparrow 
(Passer domestievs). 

After the retreat of the inland ice 
(13,000 years ago), arctic fauna ap¬ 
peared on the territory of present- 
day Lithuania: the lemming {Lemmus), 
Arctic fox (Alopex lagopus), reindeer 
{Rangifer tarandus), various arctic 
water and wading birds, and whitefish 
(Coregonus). When the forests were 
fully established wild animals and birds 
of the taiga invaded them, then followed 
species of the broad-leaved forests. 
Representatives of arctic fauna survived 
in upper swamps and in pine forests 
around them: the golden plover ( Plu- 
vialis apricaria ), willow grouse (La- 
gopus lagopus), blue hare; some species 
of cold water crustaceans and fish 
(Coregonus albula and Coregonus 
lavaretus) remained in deep lakes. With 
the development of agriculture and 
with the appearance of vast fields and 
pastures, representatives of steppe fau¬ 
na connected with man’s habitat came 
and spread in Lithuania. 

Permissive hunting was responsible 
for the extinction of many species of 
wild animals, including the European 
bison ( Bison bonasus), auroch ( Bos pri- 
migenius), brown bear (Ursus arctos ), 
beaver, glutton ( Gulo gulo ), European 
wild cat {Felis silvestris), and Russian 




























































flying squirrel ( Pteromys volans). 
some species became rare. In the af¬ 
termath of the vigorous drainage of 
wetlands in the Nemunas delta wading 
birds were rapidly decreasing in num¬ 
ber. However, fauna from other parts 
of the world found its way into Lithu¬ 
ania: in the 18th century fallow deer 
was acclimatized; in the late 19th centu¬ 
ry, some species of Salmonidae fish 
from North America — the coast rain¬ 
bow trout ( Salmo gairdnerii), eastern 
speckled trout ( Salvelinus fontinalis) — 
were introduced into Lithuanian rivers. 
In the early 19th century the bivalve 
mollusk ( Dreissena polymorpha) got 
into the Nemunas basin from the 
Black Sea and spread widely there; 
the crawfish (Astacus leptodactylus) 
was shipped in and became locally 
abundant. 

Deliberate acclimatization of new 
species was begun during Soviet period, 
especially when the State Committee 
for Nature Protection was instituted. 
Introduced species are the Canadian 
mink ( Lutreola vison, 1950), muskrat 
and sika deer (both in 1954), fallow 
deer (1977), moufflon ( Ovis musimon: 
1977), and pheasant ( Phasianus col- 
chicus; 1952). Among the reacclima¬ 


tized species are the beaver (1947) and 
European bison (1969), otherwise known 
as zubr or wisent ( Bison bonasus). 
Hunting is permitted of the following 
animals and birds: the elk, red deer, 
roe, wild boar, fox, brown hare, marten, 
badger ( Meles meles ), racoon dog, wolf, 
lynx, some galliform birds, various 
ducks. 

CONSERVATION 

Article 18 of the Constitution of 
the Lithuanian SSR declares, “In the 
interest^ of the present and future 
generations, the necessary steps are 
taken in the Lithuanian SSR to protect 
and make scientific, rational use of the 
land, its mineral and water resources, 
and the plant and animal kingdoms, to 
preserve the purity of air and water, 
ensure reproduction of natural wealth, 
and improve the human environment". 

In accordance with the “Law on 
Protection of Nature" adopted in 1959, 
a national park was established, as were 
three nature reserves, 174 landscape and 
74 hunting preserves (see the table 
below). The state protection covers 
194 parks, 546 old trees, 116 geological 
sites, 250 species of rare plants, all 


Conserved territories of the Lithuanian 

Type 

SSR 

Number 

Area, sq km 

Preserves 



landscape 

36 

1,130.4 

landscape and historical 

27 

14.1 

geological 

15 

13.3 

botanical 

24 

48.3 

cranberry habitats 

32 

80.5 

botanical and zoological 

’ 1 

406.0 

zoological 

3 

0.9 

ornithological 

6 

58.2 

ichthyological 

13 

121.1 

entomological 

2 

0.6 

hydrological and hydrogeological 

4 

289.6 

water game birds 

74 

102.2 

Nature reserves 

3 

254.4* 

National Park of the Lithuanian SSR 

1 

308 1 

Wood grouse mating grounds 

24 

46.7 

Parks 

194 

22.7 

Total 

469 

2,897.1 

* With protective zones 
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songbirds. The conserved area amounts 
to 4.3 percent of the republic’s territory 
(1982), and roughly 24,400,000 roubles 
is allotted annually for nature conserva¬ 
tion. One species of mammals, 31 of 
birds, two of reptiles, two of fish, five 
of insects, and 30 of plants have been 
entered in the Red Data Book of the 
Lithuanian SSR. 

State bodies and the Lithuanian 
Nature Conservation Society, a public 
organization founded in 1960, concern 
themselves with nature protection. 

To ensure rational use and repro¬ 
duction of natural wealth the State 
Committee for Nature Protection co¬ 
ordinates the activity of ministries and 
agencies, organizes research into nature 
protection and natural resources; im¬ 
proves hunting and fishing grounds; 
regulates hunting and fishing; concerns 
itself with the increase of animal and 
plant kingdoms, with the preservation 
of protected territories and rarities; 
evaluates and controls the use of peat¬ 
bogs; organizes nature protection on 
voluntary basis; monitors the imple¬ 
mentation of general laws on nature 
conservation and rules on the use of 
natural wealth by ministries, agencies, 
and individual citizens. 

The Hydrometeorology and Envi¬ 
ronmental Control Agency controls air, 
soil, and water pollution, evaluates 
water resources. 


The Ministry of Land Reclamation 
and Water Systems rates water usage, 
controls the treatment of sewerage 
waters, works out plans for the pro¬ 
tection of lesser rivers. 

The Agroindustrial Committee con¬ 
cerns itself with the rating and effective 
use of land and with protective green 
belts and monitors the usage of pes¬ 
ticides. The committee is responsible for 
measures against plant diseases and 
pests. (Till January 1, 1986, the Ministry 
of Agriculture of the Lithuanian SSR 
was responsible for the implementation 
of the above tasks.) 

Protection of forests is the respon¬ 
sibility of the Ministry of Forest 
Management and the Timber and Wood- 
products Industry. 

The rational use, reproduction and 
enlargement of natural wealth are tied 
up with aesthetic and health require¬ 
ments and long-term interests of the 
economy. Qualitative and quantitative 
inventories of the natural resources 
have been made. Green belts along 
rivers have been set up and recreational 
areas around cities explored. Methods 
of biological control of pests and plant 
diseases are studied. 

Building and land reclamation pro¬ 
grammes, exploitation of new mineral 
deposits and other projects, involving 
changes in natural environment, are 
coordinated with the State Committee 




















for Nature Protection. Exhausted areas, 
such as quarries and sand pits or gravel 
pits, are returned to land users after 

recultivation. 

Since World War II six species of 
wild animals have been acclimatized, 
the beaver and European bison have 
been reacclimatized. Five hatcheries 
have been established. In 1963—83, as a 
result of control and biotechnical mea¬ 
sures, the number of wild animals in¬ 
creased considerably; for example, the 
number of wild boars increased by a 
factor of 2.6, elks by a factor of 3, red 
deer by a factor of 17. The system of 
ecological education covers all schools 
and educational establishments of all 
types; the press, radio, and television 
are used widely to inform and educate 
the public. 

Zuvintas Nature Reserve. Situated 
in southwestern Lithuania, in Alytus 
Raion, the reserve (54.2 sq km) includes 
Lake Zuvintas (10.3 sq km), a shallow 
lake with floating islands; part of the 
Zuvintas Marsh (28.8 sq km, the largest 
marsh in Lithuania); and 12.1 km of 
forests. There are 217 species of birds 
and 29 species of mammals at the 2u- 
vintas bird sanctuary. Rare species of 
birds, mainly water fowl and waders, 
are studied and protected. Since 1937 
the mute swan (Cygnus olor) has been 
nesting there. Species of wild ducks 
are most numerous. In autumn and 
spring, during migratory flights, hosts 
of birds set to rest and feed on Lake 
2uvintas and adjacent areas. In the re¬ 
serve 473 species of plants grow. 

Problems studied at the reserve 
include migration of birds, effectiveness 
of biotechnical measures, biology and 
ecology of waterfowl. Officially institu¬ 
ted as a reserve in 1946, Zuvintas had 
this status since 1937. 

Kamanos Nature Reserve. Situated 
in northern Lithuania, in Akmene Rai¬ 
on, the reserve comprises a territory 
of 36.6 sq km (with the protective belt, 
52.0 sq km). The largest and scientifical¬ 
ly most valuable lowland marsh in 
Lithuania (23.1 sq km) and the mixed 
forest ecosystem are conserved. 


The birds listed in the Red Data Book 
of Lithuania — the crane (Grits grits), 
black stork ( Ciconia nigra), ruff ( Philo - 
machus pugnax), plover ( Pluvialis apri- 
caria), Eurasian curlew (Numenius 
arquata) — make nests there. Studies 
are under way of the role of birds in 
levelling agricultural pests. 

Rare plants — rush ( Schoenus nigri¬ 
cans), Adder’s fern ( Ophioglossum 
vulgatum ), Charle’s sceptre (Pedicularis 
sceptrum-carolinum), and others ( Cyp- 
ripedium caIceolus, etc.) — grow in the 
reserve. In 1960 Kamanos was accorded 
the status &f a botanical preserve, in 
1979 it was made into a nature reserve. 
Under the Telma project for the pro¬ 
tection of wetlands, launched by 
UNESCO, Kamanos was included into 
the list of wetlands of the European 
USSR, which are to be conserved. 

Cepkeliai Nature Reserve. Situated 
in south Lithuania, in Varena Raion on 
the boundary with Byelorussia, the 
reserve (84.6 sq km) includes the Cepke¬ 
liai Marsh, second largest in Lithuania 
(58.6 sq km), and the surrounding for¬ 
ests (63.7 sq km) forming a protective 
belt. Conserved features include hydro- 
logical regime, plant cover, wildlife, 
relict lakes, and forested lowland dunes. 
Of birds, the crane ( Grus grus), black 
grouse ( Lyrurus tetrix), ruff (Philama- 
chns pugnax) make nests there. Other 
rare species of Lithuanian fauna found 
here include the smooth snake (Coronel- 
la austriaca) and butterflies ( Oeneis 
jutta and Clossiana frigga). 

There grow red helleborine ( Cepha- 
lanthera rubra), arnica ( Arnica monta- 
na), and other plants listed in the Red 
Data Book of the Soviet Union (Epipo- 
gium aphyllum, etc.); plants listed in 
the Red Data Book of the Lithuanian 
SSR ( Dentaria bulbifera and Cypripe- 
dium calceolus)\ and 43 other protected 
species. 

Cepkeliai is famous for its cranber¬ 
ries which grow in the area of 724 ha; 
an average yield is 900 kg per ha. In 
1960 the marsh was accorded the status 
of a botanical-zoological preserve, in 
1975 it was made into a nature reserve. 
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POPULATION AND SETTLEMENTS 


POPULATION 

Size. In early 1985 the Lithuanian 
SSR had a population of over 3,570,000, 
with an average density of 54 per 
sq km. 

In the course of history, however, 
the growth of population was uneven, 
rich in ups and downs. During the 
so-called Crusades to the Baltic lands 
(1236—1422), when the Lithuanians had 
to defend themselves against the Ger¬ 
man orders, Lithuania lost about a 
million people. In the late 17th and 
throughout the 18th centuries, wars 
were often accompanied by famine, 
plague, and epidemics which decimated 
the country’s population. As a result of 
the invasion of Napoleon’s armies in 
1812 and the subsequent famine and 
typhoid epidemic, approximately 20 
percent of the peasants of Vilnius Gu- 
berniya (province in the Russian Em¬ 
pire) perished; in the district of Trakai 
one-third of all people died out. 

After the abolition of serfdom in 
1861, mass emigration began. In the 


Populati 

Year 

on and its density* 

Total Urban po- 

population, pulation, 
in 000 % 

Population 
density, per 
sons 

per sq km 

XIV c. 

260 


4.0 

1528 

330 

• • • 

5.0 

1569 

420 

• • • 

6.4 

1650 

960 

... 

14.7 

1790** 

990 

12.4 

15.2 

1857 

1,910 

,,, 

29.3 

1897** 

2,673 

13.3 

41.0 

1914 

2,828 

13.0 

43.4 

1923 

2,620 

17.7 

40.2 

1940 

3,084 

21.9 

47.3 

1950 

2,573 

28.3 

39.5 

1959** 

2,711 

38.6 

41.6 

1965 

2,954 

43.9 

45.3 

1970** 

3,128 

50.2 

48.0 

1975 

3,295 

56.3 

50.5 

1979** 

3,398 

60.7 

52.1 

1981 

3,446 

62.6 

52.8 

1984 

3,538 

65.0 

54.2 


* Within the territory of the present-day Lithu¬ 
anian SSR 
** Census data 


period from 1861 to 1914, about 700,000 
people emigrated from Lithuania (main¬ 
ly to the USA) or moved to major cities 
of Russia. As a result of the large out- 
ward movement and a decline in the 
natural increment, the population 
increase was slowed down to 25,000 per 
year in the period 1867—96 and only 
to 9,000 per year in the period 1897— 
1913. During World War I, some 300,000 
people retreated with the Russian Ar¬ 
my. Many were driven to Germany. 
After the war a large number of war 
refugees returned from Russia. The 
average annual population increase in 
the bourgeois Lithuanian state (55,600 
sq km, without the Vilnius territory) 
was 27,000. From 1918 to 1939 over 
100,000 emigrated (chiefly to Latin 
America). 

During the Nazi occupation, about 
500,000 local civilians were murdered 
or tortured to death, and about 70,000 
were forcibly taken to Germany for 
hard labour. Part of the population was 
driven out by the Nazis in 1944; some 
people, influenced by Nazi propaganda 
or- hostile to the Soviet authorities, 
moved to the West of their own accord. 
About 120,000 people from Lithuania 
fought in the ranks of the Red Army and 
partisan detachments; some perished. 
The acute class struggle in the postwar 
period also took its toll on the country’s 
population. 

In 1945—48 and 1955—58, large 
numbers of persons of Polish extraction 
repatriated to Poland. In the postwar 
period a considerable number of work¬ 
ers and professional people from other 
Soviet republics settled in the depleted 
towns of Lithuania, especially in Vil¬ 
nius. However, the prewar size was 
reached only in 1969. Since 1954 the 
population has been growing mainly 
through natural increase. 

Demographic situation. In 1979, the 
male population accounted for 47.2 
percent and the female population for 

52.8 percent; 69.3 percent of men and 

58.9 percent of women of marriageable 
age were married. More than half of 
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men and women (59.2 percent; 1981) 
marry at the age of 20—24. A second 
marriageable age group includes men 
who marry at 25—29 (23.2 percent) and 
women who enter matrimony before 
the age of 20 (19.6 percent). Families of 
1—2 children predominate. Town and 
countryside families do not differ in 
size. Life expectancy at birth is 71—72 
years. Women outlive men 8—9 years 
(life expectancy at birth for men is 
66—67; for women, 75—76 years). There 
are about 400 persons who are over 100 
years of age. 

Demographic background. The male- 
female ratio in Lithuania has varied; 
however, women are thought to have 
always outnumbered men. In the Mid¬ 
dle Ages this disproportion resulted 
from wars, in modern times the gap 
widened owing to emigration. In 1897, 
the female population accounted for 51 
percent, in 1923 for 52.3 percent, and in 
1959 for 54.1 percent. 

The birth rate remained at the level 
of the Middle Ages (42 per 1,000 popu¬ 
lation annually) up to the abolition of 
serfdom, yet after 1865 a decline set in, 
and in 1911—13 the birth rate accounted 
for 27 per 1,000 population. During 
World War I the birth rate sharply 
decreased; during the immediate years 
after the war it rose to 29 per 1,000 pop¬ 
ulation and went downward to 23 per 
1,000 population in 1939. During the 
years of World War II and in the post- 


Births, deaths, and natural increase 
of population* 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Natural 

increase 

1923 

28.2 

15.0 

13.2 

1940 

23.0 

13.0 

10.0 

1950 

23.6 

12.0 

11.6 

1955 

21.1 

9.2 

11.9 

1960 

22.5 

7.8 

14.7 

1965 

18.1 

7.9 

10.2 

1970 

17.6 

8.9 

8.7 

1975 

15.6 

9.4 

6.2 

1980 

15.1 

10.5 

4.6 

1983 

16.3 

10.3 

6.0 

1984 

16.2 

10. 9 

5.3 

* Per 1,000 persons 




war period the birth rate continued al 
the same level (20—24 per 1,000 popu¬ 
lation), and only in 1961 did it begin to 
decrease. 

The death rate, especially children’s 
mortality, was very high in the Middle 
Ages, when people died in large num¬ 
bers owing to wars, famine, and epid¬ 
emics. However, after 1795 the death 
rate began to fall slowly, it rose sharply 
only during World War I. After World 
War II, the death rate declined from 12 
per 1,000 population in 1950 to 7.6 per 
1,000 in 1964. From 1965 mortality 
increased‘slightly, as the proportion of 
elderly people in the general age struc¬ 
ture rose. Deaths of infants under one 
year of age declined nearly sixfold in 
comparison with the period of the bour¬ 
geois regime: in 1939 out of 1,000 new¬ 
borns under one year of age 121.7 died; 
in 1979, 21.3 infants. 

The natural increase reached its 
peak in 1958—61. It receded again, in 
part, owing to the rising death rate and 
a decline in the number of births, which 
was partly due to the effects of World 
War II. In 1959—79, the average num¬ 
ber of children a woman bore in her 
lifetime decreased from 2.6 to 2.1 (the 
figure was lower in Latvia, Estonia, and 
the Ukraine). Families with many chil¬ 
dren became rare: in 1945 families 
with three and more children accounted 
for 51.3 percent, in 1960 for 29.7 percent, 
and in 1979 for 17.3 percent. The fertili¬ 
ty of younger women (up to 24) in¬ 
creased while that of older women de¬ 
creased. The average family size receded 
from 3.6 members in 1959 to 3.3 in 
1979. 

In 1958—79, 16.8 percent of the 
total population growth was because of 
migration (mechanical increase). Its 
absolute numbers remained stable; 
as the natural increase declined, the 
mechanical increase became more im¬ 
portant. The total population increase 
reached its maximum in 1958—61, with 
45,000 people annually on the average 
(of these, natural increase accounted for 
39,500 people and migration for 5,500); 
in 1979, however, it was only 21,600: 
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the major part of the increase cons¬ 
tituted the natural increase. 

Social composition, sources of living, 
employment. Before the Soviet period, 
work in agriculture was the main source 
of living for 80 percent of the population 
(1923); in 1939, for 77 percent. During 
the years of Soviet power the class 
structure of the population underwent 
a radical change. Indissoluble union of 
workers, peasants, and intelligentsia 
constitutes the social basis of Soviet 
Lithuania. In 1959 workers accounted 
for 40.9 percent of all the population of 
Lithuania, whereas by 1979 their pro¬ 
portion rose to 56.8 percent. At the same 
time the number of intellectuals was 
also on a rise. Thus in 1979 office em¬ 
ployees constituted 23.0 percent of the 
population as against 14.9 percent in 
1959. Both the numbers of workers and 
of intellectuals were growing at the 
expense of collective farmers, whose 
rate decreased from 43.3 percent to 20.0 
percent in 1959—79. 

The proportion of employed women 
of working age rose from 66.3 percent to 
83.8 percent in 1959—79, nevertheless, 
the number of working men remained 
higher (86.7 percent). During this pe¬ 
riod, the number of persons receiving 
scholarships, retirement pensions, and 
other kinds of state maintenance in¬ 
creased from 3.7 percent to 18.1 percent. 
Meanwhile the number of persons sup¬ 


ported by members of their family 
declined from 40.2 percent to 29.8 per¬ 
cent. 

Industrialization has changed the 
structure of the employment of the 
population. The number of people em¬ 
ployed in the non-production sphere 
— health service, social security, educ¬ 
ation, science, and culture — has in¬ 
creased in comparison with other 
sections of the population. In 1979, over 
one-fifth of the republic’s economically 
active population were employed in the 
non-production sphere. 

National composition. Lithuanians 
(self-designation, lietuviai), the main 
and indigenous people of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR, make up the majority 
of the population (2,712,200; 1979, 

census). Lithuanians also live in the 
other Soviet republics and abroad. Near¬ 
ly all Lithuanians speak Lithuanian; 
some persons of other nationalities also 
consider it their mother tongue. The 
believers are chiefly Roman Catholic; 
there are also Evangelical Lutherans 
and Evangelical Reformists. Of all the 
Lithuanians, 57 percent live in towns, 
43 percent in the countryside; the latter 
are collective farmers mainly. Ethno- 
graphically and linguistically, the 
Lithuanians are divided in the Zemai- 
diai (Samogitians) and AukStaiCiai 
(Highlanders), who, in their turn, are 
the Suvalkieiiai or Dzukai. 


Economically active population by occupation, % 

Branches of economy 1993 * 1 

Jan. 15, 
1959 

Jan. 15, 
1970 

Jan. 17, 
1979 

Industry and construction 

6.2 

23.4 

37.1 

39.7 

Agriculture and forestry 

80.7 

54.3 

31.3 

23.8 

Transportation and communications 

1.0 

4.4 

6.1 

6.6 

Trade, public food service, and supply 
Public health, education, culture, arts, and 

2.4 

3.8 

5.9 

7.2 

science 

0.7 

8.1 

11.0 

14.3 

Governing bodies, finances, insurance 
Public utilities, community services, 

0.7 

2.9 

4.2 

4.9 

and other branches of the economy 

5,5** 

2.7 

3.1 

3.4 

Not included 

* Excluding the Vilnius and Klaipeda territories 
** Mainly domestics 

*** 2.2% casual labourers, 0.2% clergymen 

2.8*** 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 
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Both in language and origin, the 
Lithuanians belong to the Baltic group 
of the Indoeuropean family of nations. 

The Lithuanian nation was finally 
formed in the period lasting from the 
13th to 15th centuries. Its consolidation 
was achieved by the formation of a 
feudal state — the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. Other Baltic tribes inhabit¬ 
ing its territory — the Zemaiciai, nor¬ 
thern Jotvingiai (Jatwings), southern 
Ziemgaliai (Semigalians), southeastern 
Kursiai (Curonians), southern Seliai 
(Selonians) — were lithuanianized. By 
the 16th century the Skalviai, Nadru- 
viai, western Zemaiciai, lithuanianized 
Prussians (northern Bartai, northern 
Notangai, Jotvingiai, and southwestern 


Kursiai) had merged, making up the 
Lietuvininkai, an ethnic group living 
in Lithuania Minor (Mazoji Lietuva, 
the northern part of former East Prus¬ 
sia). Later most of them were forcibly 
germanized 

The Lithuanians of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania populated ZemaiCiai Se- 
niunija (Samogitia), Trakai Vaivadija, 
and Vilnius Vaivadija (administrative 
units in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania): 
at that time the boundaries of the lands 
inhabited by the Lithuanians reached 
farther east and south than in the 20th 
century. TThe consolidation of serfdom, 
the Christianization of Lithuania (1387, 
1413), and the establishment of the 
union of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 


Population by nationality, % 



1897 

1923* 

1959 

1970 

1979 

Lithuanians 

61.6 

69.2** 

79.3 

80.1 

80.0 

Russians 

4.8 

2.5 

8.5 

8.6 

8.9 

Poles 

9.7 

15.3 

8.5 

7.7 

7.3 

Byelorussians 

4.7 

0.4 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

Ukrainians 

0.1 

0.0 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Jews 

13.1 

8.3 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

Latvians 

1.3 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Tatars 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Gypsies 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Germans 

4.4 

3.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

Persons of other 
nationalities 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 


* In the Klaipeda territory in 1925, in the Vilnius territory in 1931 
** 1.3% of the so-called Memellanders 


Lithuanians in the USSR 

Lithuanians Percentage of the total 



1959 

1970 

1979 

1959 

1970 

1979 

Total number of 







Lithuanians in the 







USSR 

2,325,000 

2,664,800 

2,850,900 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

including in: 




92.5 

94.1 

95.1 

Lithuanian SSR 

2,150,800 

2,506,800 

2,712,200 

Russian SFSR 

108,600 

76,700 

66,800 

4.1 

2.9 

2.3 

Latvian SSR 

32,400 

40,600 

37,800 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

Kazakh SSR 

12,100 

14,200 

11,000 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Ukrainian SSR 

8,900 

10,700 

9,700 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Byelorussian SSR 
Estonian SSR 

8,400 

1,600 

8,100 

2,60.0 

7,000 

2,400 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

Other Union repub¬ 
lics 

3,000 

5,100 

4,000 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 


Vilnius, capital of the Lithuanian SSR P> 










































































































with Poland (1569) provided prerequi¬ 
sites for the polonization of a large 
number of Lithuanians. 

In the last decades of the 19th centu¬ 
ry, a bourgeois Lithuanian nation took 
shape and Standard Lithuanian estab¬ 
lished itself. After the suppression of the 
socialist revolution in 1919, the bour¬ 
geois Lithuanian state emerged, which, 
however, did not embrace all the lands 
populated by the Lithuanians. Only in 
the Soviet period the Vilnius and Klai¬ 
peda territories became an integral part 
of the socialist Lithuanian state. 

In the years of Soviet power a social¬ 
ist Lithuanian nation has formed. 

Russians are second to the Lithu¬ 
anians in number; in 1979, there 
were 303,500 Russians in the Lithuanian 
SSR. A greater proportion of them live 
in the eastern part of the republic: in 
Zarasai Raion the Russians account for 
21.7 percent of its population, in Ignali- 
na Raion for 19.7 percent, in Jonava 
Raion for 16.9 percent, in Svencionys 
Raion for 15.5 percent, in Trakai Raion 
for 10.1 percent, in Vilnius Raion for 
8.8 percent, in Rokiskis Raion for 8 
percent. Of all the Russians, 87 percent 
live in towns; 70 percent in Vilnius, 
Kaunas, and Klaipeda. In rural loca¬ 
lities the Russians make up 1.5 percent 
of all population. Most of them speak 
Russian, some consider Lithuanian their 


Lithuanians abroad* 

Country 

Number of Year 

Lithuanians, 
in 000 

Argentina 

35 

1974 

Australia 

10 

1974 

Brazil 

40 

1964 

United Kingdom of 



Great Britain and 



Northern Ireland 

10 

1975 

USA 

400 

1975 

Canada 

24.5 

1975 

Poland 

10 

1978 

Uruguay 

8 

1969 

Federal Republic of 



Germany 

10 

1959 

* Incomplete data 




native tongue. The believers are ad¬ 
herents of the Russian Orthodox Church 
or the Old Faith. 

The feudal Lithuanian state included 
lands populated by Russians. From early 
times Russians have lived in Lithuania’s 
towns. In the late 18th century Old 
Believers, who sought sanctuary from 
religious persecution, settled in Lithua¬ 
nian villages. After 1795, when Lithua¬ 
nia was incorporated into Russia, the 
number of Russians increased. During 
World War I a large proportion of the 
Russians left Lithuania. A number of 
Russians settled in Lithuania after the 
Great October Socialist Revolution 
(some for personal reasons, others as 
“white** emigres). After World War II 
(Great Patriotic War) Russians settled 
mainly in towns. Most of them were 
professional workers. Together with 
representatives of the other Soviet 
nations they helped restore war-ravaged 
Lithuania’s economy and organize so¬ 
cialist reforms. 

Poles. In 1979, there were 247,000 
Poles, the third largest ethnic group in 
Lithuania. The majority of the Poles 
speak Polish, some consider Russian or 
Lithuanian their native language. The 
believers are Roman Catholic. Half of 
the Poles live in towns, chiefly Vilnius 
(18 percent of the city’s population), 
and in southeastern Lithuania: in Sal- 
cininkai, Vilnius, Svencionys, and Tra¬ 
kai raions. 

Poles appeared in Lithuania chiefly 
as a result of the polonization of the 
local population. In 1923, the Poles liv¬ 
ing in the present-day territory of the 
republic were the second largest ethnic 
group. 

Byelorussians. In 1979, there were 
57,600 Byelorussians, the fourth 
largest ethnic group in Lithuania. They 
speak Byelorussian, Russian, or Polish. 
The believers are Russian Orthodox or 
Roman Catholic. Of all the Byelorus¬ 
sians, 85 percent live in towns account¬ 
ing for 2.3 percent of all town-dwellers. 
More than half of the Byelorussians 
live in Vilnius, where they comprise 
6.4 percent of its inhabitants; they also 
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live in Klaipeda and in the towns of 
southeastern Lithuania. Of the rural 
population, the Byelorussians make up 
0.8 percent and are dispersed chiefly in 
Vilnius, Trakai, Sveniionys, and Salci- 
ninkai raions. 

Byelorussians have lived in Lithua¬ 
nia since early times. They increased 
in number in the 18th century, when 
Byelorussian serfs were settled on 
depleted estates. In eastern Lithuania 
some of the Lithuanians were byelo- 
russianized. 

Jews. Historically, this ethnic group 
has experienced the greatest fluc¬ 
tuations in number and percentage. 
In 1979, there were 14,700 Jews in 
Lithuania. Some Jews speak Yiddish or 
Russian, others consider Lithuanian 
their mother tongue. The believers 
profess Judaism. The Jews are dis¬ 
persed in the republic’s major cities, 
there are practically no Jews in rural 
localities. In Vilnius they number 
10,700 (2.3 percent of the city’s po¬ 
pulation). 

Jews settled in Lithuania presumab¬ 
ly as far back as the 12th century. They 
found here refuge from the persecution 
during the Crusades. In the times of 
Grand Duke Gediminas they arrived 
here together with other artisans and 
merchants. In the 14th century Grand 
Duke Vytautas granted privileges to 
the Jews. They were made free and were 
accountable only to the grand duke. 


In 1766, 27,000 Jews lived in Vilnius 
Vaivadija and 3,380 in the city of Vil¬ 
nius, 33,700 in Trakai Vaivadija, 15,760 
in Zemaiciai Seniunija. In 1897, they 
numbered 350,500 making up 39.6 per¬ 
cent of all the urban population. At that 
time, a large part of Lithuania was 
among the western guberniyas of the 
Russian Empire where Jews were per¬ 
mitted to settle, engage in crafts and 
trade. As a result, in 1897 the Jews were 
the second and in 1923 the third largest 
ethnic group in Lithuania. Vilnius then 
was one of the major East European 
centres of Jewish culture and the home 
of the first Jewish socialists. In 1939 
there were 240,000 Jews in Lithuania. 

During the Nazi occupation (1941 — 
44) nearly all of the Jews were ruthles¬ 
sly exterminated. The number of Jews 
in Lithuania diminished because of 
their unfavourable age pattern and 
migration. 

Ukrainians. In 1979, there were 
32,000 Ukrainians in Lithuania. Most of 
them speak Ukrainian or Russian, some 
prefer Lithuanian as their native lan¬ 
guage. The believers are Russian Or¬ 
thodox or Roman Catholic. The Ukrai¬ 
nians are mainly town-dwellers. In 
Vilnius they account for 2.3 percent of 
the city’s population (1979). Small num¬ 
bers of the Ukrainians live in the south¬ 
eastern rural districts of Lithuania, 
where they account for 0.2 percent of 
the population. 








Latvians. In 1979, there were 4,354 
Latvians in Lithuania. The majority 
of them speak Latvian, others pre¬ 
fer Lithuanian or Russian. The believers 
are mostly Evangelical Lutherans. Since 
ancient times Latvians have lived in 
both villages and towns of northern 
Lithuania. 

Germans. In 1979, there were 2,600 
Germans in Lithuania. They speak 
German, the believers are Evangelical 
Lutherans. The Germans are scattered 
all over Lithuania. Formerly they lived 
predominantly in the Klaipeda territo¬ 
ry, the city of Kaunas, and in the west of 
the republic. In 1940—41 many repat¬ 
riated to Germany. During the Nazi 
occupation, some of the former residents 
returned, and new colonists settled in 
the country. In 1944 the majority of the 
Germans retreated with the Hitlerite 
troops, others repatriated later. 

Tatars. In 1979, there were 4,000 
Tatars in Lithuania. They speak Tatar, 


Russian, Lithuanian, or Polish. The 
believers are Muslim. The Tatars live 
both in towns and in the country. In the 
14th century the rulers of Lithuania 
settled them in the environs of Vilnius, 
Trakai, and Kaunas. To this day the 
Tatars make a large proportion of the 
population in the village of Keturiasde- 
§imt Totorii} (Forty Tatars) and in Ne- 
mezis (Vilnius Raion), in the village of 
Raiziai and neighbouring villages (Aly- 
tus Raion). 

Gypsies. In 1979, there were 2,300 
Gypsies in Lithuania. Most of them 
speak Gypsy. The believers are Roman 
Catholic or Russian Orthodox. The 
Gypsies live in the major towns, a 
few dozens of them live in Siauliai and 
Varena raions. Gypsies have lived in 
Lithuania since the 15th century. Their 
privileges — freedom to lead a nomadic 
life and a right to self-government ad¬ 
ministered by the chief elected by the 
tribe — were confirmed in 1501. The 
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former nomads are leading a settled life 
today. 

Karaites. This is the smallest eth¬ 
nic group (388 persons) living on the 
Lithuanian territory since ancient 
times. The people speak Karaite (a Tur¬ 
kish language), Polish, Lithuanian, or 
Russian. The believers are Karaite (a 
Judaist sect). The Karaite population 
has been declining in number since the 
end of World War II. The Karaites live 
in towns, half of them in Trakai. In the 
14th century the Lithuanian dukes 
brought Karaites from the Crimea and 
settled them in Panevezys and Trakai. 
The Karaites have preserved their cus¬ 
toms and language. Gardening has 
been their main occupation since ancient 
times. 

Other nationalities are represented 
by several hundred persons each (1979 
census): 1,078 Azerbaijanians, 989 

Armenians, 724 Moldavians, 623 Geor¬ 
gians, 567 Kazakhs, 546 Estonians, 468 
Chuvashes, 366 Mordovians, 168 Greeks. 
Most of them are men who settled here 
after World War II. 

Bilingualism, which is widespread in 
Lithuania, is a significant factor in the 
processes of ethnic assimilation. In 
Lithuania, as throughout the Soviet 
Union, the language of communication 
and cooperation between peoples is 
Russian. It has become the second lan¬ 
guage of many non-Russian speakers; 


they have a good command of it. The 
number of people who can speak Rus¬ 
sian is increasing in Lithuania. Lith¬ 
uanian is second by the number of the 
non-Lithuanians who can speak it. 

Urban and rural population. As of 

early 1982, 2,206,600 people lived in 
towns and urban settlements and 
1,267,200 in the country. Of the Union 
republics, the percentage of urban po¬ 
pulation is higher in the Russian SFSR, 
Estonian SSR, Latvian SSR, Armenian 
SSR, and Ukrainian SSR. 

As ajresult of industrialization, the 
urban population has been steadily 
increasing. Thus, in 1950, the number 
of people living in towns exceeded that 
of the prewar period; of the Union 
republics, the percentage of urban pop¬ 
ulation was lower in Moldavia, Byelo¬ 
russia, Tajikistan, and Kirghizia. La¬ 
ter, Soviet Lithuania left behind other 
Union republics (except Byelorussia) 
according to the rate of increase of 
urban population. Between 1950 and 
1979 the size of the urban population 
grew by 1,376,400 (from 729,500 to 
2,105,90): 36.3 percent was due to 

natural increment, 54.0 percent to 
migration, and 9.7 percent to administ¬ 
rative-territorial reorganizations. 

As a result of the mechanization 
of agriculture and because of a high 
demand for manpower in industry, 


Population of the Lithuanian SSR: ethnic and linguistic data 


Nationality Regard as mother tongue, % Regard Russian 

___ as their second 

language of Russian Lithuanian language 

their own 

nationality 


Lithuanians 

Russians 

Poles 

Byelorussians 

Ukrainians 

Jews 

Latvians 

Tatars 

Germans 

Gypsies 


99.7 

0.2 

97.7 

97.7 

88.3 

7.0 

48.6 

44.7 

52.9 

44.8 

41.0 

54.4 

77.7 

8.4 

32.0 

38.9 

57.0 

— 

87.5 

3.9 


99.7 

52.02 

2.2 

— 

3.9 

61.0 

1.4 

44.9 

2.0 

46.3 

4.2 

29.8 

13.5 

34.0 

22.1 

49.7 

_ 

51.7 

8.0 

35.6 
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construction and transport, the rural 
population has been diminishing rap¬ 
idly. Between 1950 and 1980 it decrea¬ 
sed by 591,100 people (from 1,843,900 
to 1,252,800), in spite of the fact that 
the natural increase in that period was 
402,100. As a result of migration, the 
number of country people decreased, 
during the same period, by 763,900. 
Most of them moved to the cities and 
towns. Especially high was the outflow 
of people from village to town in 1971— 
75 (on the average, 28,000 annually). 

Education. The education level of 
Lithuania’s population is shown in 
the table below. According to the 
number of people with higher and 
secondary education the Lithuanian 
SSR is below the average of the USSR. 
According to the number of higher 
education diploma holders (per 1,000 
population) Lithuania ranks ninth in 
the Soviet Union and with respect to 
women who hold higher education dip¬ 
lomas is in sixth place. With regard to 
the number of specialized secondary 
education diploma holders Lithuania 
ranks sixth among Union republics and 
with regard to women who hold special 
secondary education diplomas it is 
in fourth place. 

The education level of the economi¬ 
cally active population is higher than 
that taken generally, and the number of 
working women with education is great¬ 
er than that of working men since more 
women complete secondary and higher 
education. The difference in education 


between town and country people is 
much more marked. Lithuanian coL 
lective farmers are above the all-Union 
level according to the number of col¬ 
lective farmers with higher and secon¬ 
dary special education; of the Union 
republics, only the Estonian SSR and 
Latvian SSR are ahead of Lithuania. 
The educational standards are the high¬ 
est among white-collar workers (739 
persons per 1,000 of them with higher 
or secondary special education including 
persons with no less than three years of 
higher school; 1979). 

According to the number of higher 
school graduates working in culture 
and the arts the Lithuanian SSR ranks 
fourth in the Soviet Union after the 
Georgian SSR, Estonian SSR, and Ar¬ 
menian SSR. With regard to the number 
of workers with secondary education 
employed in culture and arts, it comes 
after the Byelorussian SSR, Ukrainian 
SSR, and Latvian SSR. In 1982, 171,000 
specialists with higher and 253,000 with 
secondary special education were em¬ 
ployed in the republic’s national econo¬ 
my. In 1982, there were 1,645 school- 
children attending secondary general- 
education schools, 184 attended seconda¬ 
ry specialized schools (first place in the 
USSR), and 203 were university-level 
students (second place in the USSR, 
after the Russian SFSR) per 10,000 
population. 

Educationally, the Lithuanian popu¬ 
lation remained backward up to the late 
19th century. By the 1897 estimates, 


Population by educational standards* 

1959 

1970 

1979 

Persons with higher education and with secon- 

dary (complete or incomplete) education 

232 

382 

558 

including 

higher, complete 

16 

35 

61 

higher, incomplete 

9 

14 

16 

secondary specialized 

30 

58 

103 

secondary general 

41 

78 

147 

secondary, incomplete 

136 

197 

231 

Persons with primary education 

378 

371 

317 

Persons with incomplete primary education 

390 

247 

125 

* Per 1,000 persons 
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Seredzius, township at the confluence of the Nemunas and Dubysa rivers 


literates and semiliterates between 
nine and 49 years of age (Klaipeda terri¬ 
tory excluded) accounted for 54.2 per¬ 
cent, in 1923 (over 10 years of age) for 
67 percent, and in 1939 for 76.7 percent. 

In bourgeois Lithuania secondary 
and higher education was very expen¬ 
sive, practically beyond the reach of ma¬ 
ny. Thus, in the period 1919—38, only 
2,900 students graduated from Lithua¬ 
nia’s higher schools, 468 of whom were 


theologians (compare: in 1981 alone, 
11,000 students graduated from the 
republic’s higher schools). In 1940, 
there were approximately 21,000 per¬ 
sons with higher and secondary special 
education. During the years of Soviet 
power in Lithuania illiteracy and semi¬ 
literacy were done away with: in 1959, 
98.5 percent of the population was lite¬ 
rate; in 1970, 99.7 percent; and in 1979, 
all were literate. 


Population of major cities, in 000 

1823 1897 1923 1939 1945 1959 1970 1979 1984 


Vilnius 

47.0 

Kaunas 

5.1 

Klaipeda 

5.3 

Siauliai 

2.2 

Paneve- 


zys 

2.0 

Alytus 

0.6 

Kapsukas 

1.2 


154.5 

167.5 

86.5 

92.0 

20.0 

36.0* 

16.1 

21.4 

13.0 

19.2 

3.4 

6.3 

6.3 

9.5 


209.0 

110.0 

154.0 

80.0 

51.0 

3.6 

31.6 

19.0 

26.7 

12.0 

9.2 

8.0 

15.8 

20.0 


236.1 

372.1 

219.3 

306.2 

90.0 

140.0 

59.7 

93.1 

41.1 

73.3 

12.4 

28.1 

19.6 

28.8 


480.7 

535.0 

370.4 

400.8 

175.7 

191.0 

118.2 

132.6 

101.5 

114.5 

55.3 

66.5 

36.6** 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

In the Lithuanian SSR people live 
in cities, urban-type settlements, town¬ 
ships, villages, farmsteads, and railway- 
station settlements. Cities and urban- 
type settlements belong to urban popu¬ 
lated areas, the others, including town¬ 
ships, are classified as rural populated 
areas. Relatively modest size, even dis¬ 
tribution over the territory of the re¬ 
public, and a considerable number of 
farmsteads lingering on in rural lo¬ 
calities — such are the characteristic 
features of populated areas in Lith¬ 
uania. 

Under Soviet power dramatic 
changes have taken place in the popul¬ 
ation distribution pattern: the number 
of cities has increased by a factor of 2.5 
and the number of town-dwellers by 
a factor of 3. A new type of urban 
populated areas — urban-type settle¬ 
ments — has come into being. In com¬ 
parison with former times, communal 
systems and provision of services and 
amenities in cities have grown beyond 
wildest expectations. 

Even more dramatic changes have 
been taking place in the countryside. 
As a result of the collectivization of 
agriculture, collective-farm and state- 
farm settlements came into existence 
in the 1950s. These settlements, a new 
type of rural populated areas, are vil¬ 
lages only in name. In contrast to the 
old Lithuanian village, standardized 
household structures and houses, larger 
than ever before, are designed and built 
in these settlements. Traditionally divi¬ 
ded into three parts, these settlements 
have a public sector consisting of ad¬ 
ministrative buildings, Palaces of Cul¬ 
ture, schools, creches and nursery 
schools, shops, parks and other cultural 
and communal establishments; their 
residential area consists of houses; and 
their production area consists of farm 
units, barns, storehouses, garages, 
workshops; all these buildings and 
structures are, in the main, brick or 
concrete. Regular and compact layout 
and the division of these settlements 
into sectors make it possible to provide 


them with running water and sewerage 
systems, electricity and natural gas; it 
also enhances cultural development. 
Since 1967 dwellers of detached farm¬ 
steads have been resettling, with the 
financial aid from the state, into these 
settlements. In the period between 1967 
and 1981, 91,500 farmsteads were reset¬ 
tled, and 93,200 new houses were built. 

Cities. As of 1984, there were 92 
cities in Lithuania. Of these, 11 admin¬ 
istratively, economically and cultural¬ 
ly most important ones are classified 
as being under republic jurisdiction; 
they include seven largest Lithuanian 
cities and cities-resorts: Birstonas, 
Druskininkai, Neringa, and Palanga; 
81 cities are under raion jurisdiction, 
of which 38 are raion administrative 
centres. Cities under raion jurisdiction 
average 13,000 inhabitants (from 5,000 
to over 30,000). Most of the cities are 
not large, yet evenly distributed 
throughout the republic. There are 1.4 
cities per 1,000 sq km of Lithuania’s 
territory, the highest figure among the 
Union republics. 

With the separation of handicrafts 
from agriculture in the 10th and 11th 
centuries A. D., when a regular com¬ 
modity exchange began, conditions were 
favourable for the formation of cities 
in Lithuania. Many cities — among 
them Vilnius, Kaunas, Klaipeda, and 
Ukmerge — grew out of feudal castles 
and nearby settlements of artisans and 
merchants. 

From the 13th century cities were 
granted a right of self-government, and 
from the end of the 15th century they 
received trade privileges. By the mid- 
16th century, 13 populated areas of 
Lithuania had been granted city rights. 
Vilnius and Trakai became administra¬ 
tive centres of large administrative 
regions called vaivadija\ Kaunas, Uk¬ 
merge, and Veliuona were apsTcritis 
(district) centres, and other cities were 
made valsiius (subdistrict) centres. As 
a result of the political convulsions and 
economic havoc in the mid-17th through 
mid-18th centuries, Lithuanian cities 
fell into decay. 
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In the 19th century industrial en¬ 
terprises began to appear in Lithuanian 
cities. Vilnius and Kaunas developed 
as capitals of guberniya (a large admin¬ 
istrative unit of the Russian Empire); 
Siauliai, Panevezys, Raseiniai, TelSiai, 
Zarasai, and Ukmerge were district 
centres. In the second half of the 19th 
century the building of railways stim¬ 
ulated the formation of settlements 
(Naujoji Vilnia, Pabrade, Svencione- 
liai, Dukstas, Kaisiadorys, RadviliSkis, 
Mazeikiai), which subsequently became 
cities. Cities detached from the main 
transport lines — Varniai, Merkine, 
Punia, Ziefcmariai — fell into decay. In 
contrast to these, industrial cities expan¬ 
ded, their appearance and economic 
functions underwent a change in the 
wake of the emerging capitalist indus¬ 
try. 

In 1919, cities of Lithuania were 
divided into two categories: district 
(apskritis) cities and valscius cities. 


Cities with over 10,000 inhabitants 
(Kaunas, Panevezys, Siauliai, and Uk¬ 
merge) were accorded the status of the 
first category; those with 3,000 to 10,000 
inhabitants and all apskritis centres of 
smaller size received the status of a city 
with valsiius rights (there were 22 of 
them). 

In 1941, there were 37 cities in 
Soviet Lithuania. During the Nazi 
occupation (1941—44) cities of the 
Lithuanian SSR were devastated, 
especially Vilnius, Klaipeda, Siauliai, 
Raseiniai, Sakiai, and Alytus. After the 
war they wire rebuilt and many new 
industrial, public buildings and houses 
were added. In 1946, there were 54 
cities; in 1951, 70 cities; in 1959, 88 
cities; in 1975, 92 cities. 

Urban-type settlements. Following 
the example of the Russian SFSR and 
other Soviet republics, a new type of 
populated areas — urban-type settle¬ 
ments — were singled out in Lithuania 



A new collective-farm settlement in Siauliai Raion 
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in 1946; as of 1984, there were 22 of 
them. An intermediate type of popula¬ 
ted areas, they are neither cities nor 
villages. Urban-type settlements aver¬ 
age 3,000 inhabitants (the smallest 
ones — Turmantas and Panemune — 
have 500 inhabitants each; the largest 
one — Snieckus — has about 20,000). 
Population in urban-type settlements 
is occupied in industry, transport, and 
other non-agricultural branches. Ka- 
cergine, Kulautuva, and Likenai, resort 
localities with small populations, have 
no city rights and are classified as 
urban-type settlements. 

Townships. Populated areas sharing 
city and village features are called 
townships. As of 1984, there were 235 
of them. Most of the townships are 
centres of apylinke , the smallest ad¬ 
ministrative unit in Lithuania. Almost 
all of the townships are centres of col¬ 
lective or state farms; they average 500 
inhabitants. 

In historical sources townships have 
been mentioned since 1387. At first they 
grew near grand duke’s or noblemen’s 
castles, then on estates, at crossroads 
of trade routes, some developed from 
villages. In some cases, a grand duke’s 
permission to conduct fairs and markets 
or to keep taverns and inns was enough 
for the foundation of a new township. 

In feudal times townships were ur¬ 
ban settlements without city rights, or 
they enjoyed them only partially. Chur¬ 
ches and synagogues were built in 
townships, usually centres of parishes, 
some had monasteries or convents, al¬ 
most all of them had schools. A market¬ 
place being the centre of a township, 
shops and artisans’ workshops as well 
as taverns were arranged around it. 

In the capitalist era, the functions 
of townships, unlike those of cities, did 
not change. They were seats of ualscitts 
administration. Postal agencies, or¬ 
phanages, primary schools, and small 
industrial enterprises such as saw¬ 
mills, brick works, and mills were con¬ 
centrated in them. According to offi¬ 
cial data of 1897, there were 271 town¬ 
ships with a population of over 450 
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inhabitants each on the territory of 
the present-day Lithuanian SSR. In the 
second half of the 19th to the beginning 
of the 20th centuries, a period of rail¬ 
way building and the growth of indust¬ 
ry, some townships developed into cit¬ 
ies. With the increase of the number 
of cities, townships gradually lost their 
importance and functions. 

In bourgeois Lithuania townships 
with over 3000 inhabitants were clas¬ 
sified as towns of the second category; 
in 1923, there were 241 settlements 
called townships. Since 1946, some town¬ 
ships have received city rights, some 
have been granted rights of an urban- 
type settlement, some have been at¬ 
tached to villages, and still others, by 
tradition, have been classified as a 
separate type of rural populated areas. 

Villages are small populated areas 
whose populations are mainly occupied 
in agriculture. As of 1984, there were 
roughly 20,000 villages, or 31 villages 
per 100 sq km, in Lithuania. A village 
averages less than 60 inhabitants, in 
87 percent of them there are up to 100 
inhabitants. Most of the villages consist 
of spaced out farmsteads (Lithuanian 
vienkiemiai; 145,000 in number, 1980). 

As a peasant settlement, the village 
was formed in the 16th century. During 
the period of the Valakai Land Reform 
rural settlements ( vieSe, sodzius, pa- 
kiemis, papilys, viensedis) were syste¬ 
matically rearranged into uniform one- 
street villages and integrated into the 
manorial economic structure. By the 
19th century such villages had become 
the most common type of Lithuania’s 
populated areas. Those rural settle¬ 
ments, which had remained outside the 
Valakai Land Reform, developed into 
cluster villages, not numerous but 
still lingering on in Lithuania. 

As early as the first half of the 19th 
century (in the Klaipeda territory from 
the 18th century), the process of spacing 
out villages into farmsteads began. By 
1940, 80 percent of Lithuanian villages 
had been divided, within the limits of 
the village territory, into 270,000— 
300,000 farmsteads. As a result, linear 


villages and free-street villages, new 
types of villages in Lithuania, came into 
existence. After the reestablishment of 
Soviet power the farmstead system 
began to disintegrate: from 1940 to 
1980 the number of village farmsteads 
was halved. 

Homesteads. Besides the farm¬ 
steads, which had appeared as a result 
of spacing out villages, 2,000 home¬ 
steads (Lithuanian viensedis ) can still 
be found in the Lithuanian SSR. In 
contrast to the former, a homestead, 
with its own name and status of an 
independant settlement, is not a part 
of a farmstead village. Commonly, a 
homestead, unlike a farmstead, includes 
several farmyards. Homesteads have 
been in existence since olden times in 
Lithuania. They came into being as 
waste lands were opened up; some were 
founded by lesser noblemen or by free 
peasants; some estates, choosing a capi¬ 
talist way of production, were turned 
with time into homesteads. At present, 
both village farmsteads and homesteads, 
with their inhabitants moving to col¬ 
lective-farm and state-farm settlements, 
have been rapidly decreasing in num¬ 
ber; some homesteads have become part 
of neighbouring villages. 

Railway-station settlements. These 
populated areas, 77 in number, arose at 
the railway stations but failed to devel¬ 
op into villages or townships. Railway- 
station settlements often consist only 
of an administrative building, which 
also houses a railway engineer’s family. 

VILNIUS 

Vilnius is the largest city, largest 
industrial centre, and capital of the 
Lithuanian SSR; it is also a raion centre. 
In 1983, Vilnius had a population of 
525,000 and a territory of 263 sq km, 
including 100 sq km of built-up area. 

Vilnius is located at the confluence 
of the Neris and Vilnia rivers, between 
the Medininkai Hills and the Aukstaitija 
Upland. Sandwiched between these 
elevations, the ancient riverbed, five 
kilometres wide, of the Neris forms 
eight terraces, on which the city is 
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situated amphitheatrically. Slopes of 
the morainic hills, passing into river 
valleys or eroded uplands, lend variety 

to Vilnius and its environs. 

The oldest part of the city — the 

Old Town (Senamiestis) — is located 
at the mouth of the Vilnia River. The 
modern centre of Vilnius with its nu¬ 
merous state establishments, research 
institutes, and trade enterprises lies to 
the north-west of the Old Town, mainly 
in the valley on the left bank of the 
Neris River and on the slopes of its 
banks. To the west of the centre there 
is Vingis Park, and to the north of it 
the Zverynas residential district is 
located on the right bank of the Neris. 

The New Town (Naujamiestis), 
which was formed in the 19th century, 
occupies the upper terrace of the valley 
extending as far as the railway line. 

Paupys, Uzupis, and Naujoji Vilnia 
straddle the Vilnia River. The hilly 
territory to the south of the railway is 
taken up by Naujininkai and Pavilnys. 
In the southwestern outskirts of the 
city, Aukstieji Paneriai and Zemieji 
Paneriai are located. The residential 
district of Antakalnis sprawls upstream 
from the mouth of the Vilnia River 
along the left bank of the Neris River. 
Valakampiai, a recreational district of 
Vilnius, lies behind Antakalnis. 

Since the 1960s new residential 
districts, such as Zirmunai, Lazdynai, 
Karoliniskes, Virsuliskes, Baltupiai, 
Seskine, and JustiniSkes, have been 
constructed on the right bank of the 
Neris. There are 28 bridges connecting 
various districts of the city. 

Vilnius is a junction of railways 
from Kaunas, Leningrad, Minsk, Lida, 
and Grodno and highways from Kaunas, 
Panevezys, Utena, Svencionys, Polotsk, 
Minsk, Lida, Grodno, and Prienai. The 
city is connected by air routes with 
50 cities. In 1983, there were 230 buses 
serving 42 routes and 244 trolleybuses 
serving 17 routes. 

Industry. As of 1983, there were 
86 industrial enterprises and production 
associations in Vilnius. Radioelectronics 
and chemical and microbiological sec¬ 


tors have been established during the 
Soviet period. Over 50 percent of the 
industrial personnel are employed in 
machine building and metalworking. 

There are four machine-tool plants 
(the largest are the Zalgiris Machine- 
tool Plant and a grinding machine plant) 
which turn out milling, metal-cutting, 
boring, turning, and grinding machines. 
Among other large enterprises are a 
drill plant, a radio-subassemblies plant, 
and an electric-measuring-equipment 
plant. A number of production associa¬ 
tions are located in Vilnius: the Sigma, 
of compilers and managerial equip¬ 
ment; the Elfa, of electrotechnical 
engineering; the Neris, of agricultural 
machinery; the main enterprises of the 
production associations manufacturing 
electric welding equipment, construc¬ 
tion finishing machines, and fuel injec¬ 
tion equipment for automobiles and 
tractors are also in Vilnius. The Vilnius 
Plasta Plant and the production as¬ 
sociation Lietuvos Buitine Chemija 
(Lithuanian Household Chemicals) are 
the largest enterprises of chemical 
industry. 

Light industry is represented by 11 
plants, which account for roughly one- 
fifth of the city’s gross industrial output. 
The most important plants of this group 
are two factories of the Lelija Garment 
Production Association, the main fac¬ 
tory of the P. Eidukevi6ius Leather and 
Footwear Production Association, and 
the J. Vitas Fur Production Association. 
Diverse is the city’s food-processing 
industry: bread baking, meat packing, 
vegetable processing, brewing and dis¬ 
tilling, and the production of confection¬ 
ery. There are some large enterprises 
of building-materials industry and a 
furniture combine. 

Health services. As of 1983, there 
were 20 hospitals with 9,580 beds (184 
beds per 10,000 inhabitants). There 
is a cosmetological centre, the Republic 
Sanitary and Epidemics-prevention 
Station, and the Vilnius Sanitary and 
Epidemics-prevention Centre. As of 
1982, there were 3,200 physicians (62 
physicians per 10,000). 
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Educational and cultural affairs. 

As of 1983, there were 68 general- 
education schools, eight vocational-tech¬ 
nical schools, and 17 specialized second¬ 
ary schools. There are seven institutions 
of higher learning in Vilnius (as of 
1983): a university (since 1579; enroll¬ 
ment 17,000), a pedagogical institute 
(since 1944; 8,100), a civil engineering 
institute (since 1969; 6,700), a con¬ 
servatoire (since 1949; 940), an institute 
of arts (since 1951; 570), a party school 
(since 1956; 630), and a higher military 
school of commanders for antiaircraft 
defence. Besides, there are the Vilnius 
faculty of the Minsk Higher School of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the 
USSR and the Vilnius faculty of the 
Moscow Cooperative Institute. 

Vilnius is the site of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR and 
its 11 research institutes, of 20 other 
research institutes, and of 14 design 
organizations and their divisions. About 
7,000 researchers are employed in the 
city’s scientific institutions and higher 
schools. 

There are five theatres in the city 
(drama, opera and ballet, Russian-lan¬ 
guage drama, youth, and puppet), a 
philharmonic society, and a film studio. 
Of the city’s 93 libraries, the largest are 
the State Library of the Lithuanian 
SSR, the Library of the University of 
Vilnius, and the Central Library of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Lithuanian 
SSR. Of the city’s 14 museums, the 
largest are the Museum of History and 
Ethnography, the Art Museum of the 
Lithuanian SSR, the Museum of Revo¬ 
lution of the Lithuanian SSR, the Mu¬ 
seum of Atheism of the Lithuanian SSR, 
and the Science Museum. 

The majority of republic-level news¬ 
papers and magazines, as well as the 
city’s newspaper Vakarines naujienos 
(Evening News) and Draugyste (Friend¬ 
ship, the newspaper of Vilnius Raion) 
are published in Vilnius. There are six 
publishing houses: the Publishing House 
of the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Lithuania, Vaga Pub¬ 
lishers (Furrow; fiction), Mintis Pub¬ 


lishers (Thought; political literature), 
Mokslas Publishers (Science; scientific 
literature), Encyclopedia Publishers 
(encyclopedias, reference books, dic¬ 
tionaries), and the publishing house of 
the Society of the Blind of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR. The Periodika Newspaper 
and Magazine Production Association 
is also in Vilnius. Republic-level radio 
and television programmes are broad¬ 
cast from Vilnius. Vilnius is the site 
of the Lithuanian Telegraph Agency 
(ELTA). 

Architecture. The Old Town, which 
is one of the largest in Eastern Europe, 
is characteristically of an irregular 
radial layout (formed from the 13th 
to 16th centuries). 

The city’s most important squares 
are Lenin Square (since 1952; it began 
to take shape in the first half of the 
19th century and was formerly called 
LukiSkes Square; in 1952 a monument 
to V. Lenin was erected by sculptor 
Nikolai Tomskii and architect Vladis- 
lov Mikuchiyani), Gediminas Square 
(since 1951; it began to take shape in 
the 18th century and was formerly 
called Cathedral Square), and Tcher- 
nyakhovskii Square (since 1950; it con¬ 
tains the tomb of and the monument 
to General Ivan Tchernyakhovskii; 
sculptor Nikolai Tomskii and architect 
L. Golubovskii). The ruins of Gedi¬ 
minas Castle (otherwise, the Upper 
Castle; construction began in the 14th 
century) have survived, as have some 
remains of the city’s defensive wall 
(16th century; the AuSra Gate consti¬ 
tutes its part). 

The architectural masterpieces in¬ 
clude buildings in the Gothic style, such 
as St. Nicholas’ Church (second half 
of the 14th century) and the ensemble 
of St. Anne’s Church and the Church 
of the Bernardines (late 15th century— 
1516); in the Renaissance style, such 
as St. Michael’s Church (1594—1625), 
some buildings of the University of 
Vilnius, some palaces, notably those of 
the Radvilos and other noblemen (all 
built from the 16th through the first 
half of the 17th centuries); in the Ba- 
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roque style, such as St. Teresa’s Church 

^04 _50), the Church of Sts. Peter and 

Paul (begun in 1668, architect Janas 
Zaoras), St. John’s Church (construc¬ 
tion began in 1387, reconstructed in the 
18 th and 19th centuries; now the Sci¬ 
ence Museum), All Saints’ Church and 
St. Ignatius’ Church (both from the 
17 th century), St. Catherine’s Church 
(completed in 1743), the Church of the 
Missionaries, St. Raphael’s Church, the 
Church of Sts. James and Philip, the 
Church of the Dominicans (all from the 
18th century), other churches and mon¬ 
astery complexes, SluSkos and Sapie- 
gos palaces (both from the 17th century), 
and palaces of other noblemen; in the 
Classical style, such as the extension 
of the observatory of the University of 
Vilnius (begun in 1782; architect Mar- 
tynas Knakfusas), the Cathedral of 
Vilnius (1801; now the Art Gallery) 
and the Town Hall (1799; now the Art 
Museum of the Lithuanian SSR; both 
by architect Laurynas Stuoka-Gucevi- 
cius), the Church of the Reformed 
Evangelicals (1835; architect Karolis 
PodcaSinskis [Podczaszyhski]), Gover¬ 
nor’s Palace (1832; architect Vasilii Sta- 
sov; now the Artists’ Palace of the 
Lithuanian SSR), other palaces and 
administrative buildings. An eclectic 
imitation of the architectural styles was 
predominant in the second half of the 
19th and the early 20th centuries (the 
Palace of the Philharmonic Society of 
the Lithuanian SSR) and Art Nouveau 
in the first half of the 20 th century. 

After World War II architecturally 
valuable buildings have been renovated 
and conserved; since 1968 the compre¬ 
hensive conservation work in the Old 
Town has been done. In 1953, in 1967, 
and again in 1980 general plans for the 
development of the city were enacted. 
The new residential districts, original 
in layout, have been inventively inte¬ 
grated with the terrain and the green¬ 
ery (especially Lazdynai). Visually 
perfect are the Palace of Art Exhibi¬ 
tions (1967) and the Palace of the Insti¬ 
tute of Agricultural Economics (1979; 
both by architect Vytautas Cekanaus- 
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kas), the Opera and Ballet Theatre 
(1974, architect Elena Nijole Buciute), 
the Bus Station (1974; architect Vytau- 
tas Bredikis), Wedding Palace (1975; 
architect Gediminas Baravykas), the 
Vilnius Funeral Home (1975; architect 
Ceslovas Mazuras), the Palace of the 
Supreme Soviet and the reconstructed 
Drama Theatre (both in 1981; by archi¬ 
tects Algimantas Nasvytis and Vytau- 
tas Nasvytis). 

History. Archaeological dugouts 
have shown that people lived on Pilis 
Hill as far back as the first millenium 
B. C.; in the fifth to 17th centuries 
there existed the Upper Castle (Gedimi¬ 
nas Castle; up to the 13th century it 
was wood). A settlement at the foot of 
the castle (to the north-west of it) grew 
into a centre of trade and crafts in the 
11 th to 12th centuries. 

The first documentary reference to 
Vilnius dates back to 1323. By that time 
it had become the capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. In 1387, Vilnius 
received self-government on the basis 
of the Magdeburg Law. 

In the Middle Ages Vilnius was a 
junction of roads connecting important 
trade routes between Eastern and Wes¬ 
tern Europe. The city had a commercial 
port. 

The city expanded to the south of 
the Upper Castle and the Lower Castle. 
In the 16th century, the city’s centre 
was a marketplace in front of the mod¬ 
ern Art Museum of the Lithuanian 
SSR; the square was located at the 
junction of roads leading to Medininkai, 
Polotsk, and Trakai. In anticipation of 
an invasion, in 1503—22 a defensive 
wall, 2.4 km long, was constructed; it 
ran around the major part of the city. 
In the 15th through the 16th centuries, 
suburbs appeared on the domains of 
magnates, which explains why they 
had few links with the city. 

Only the magistracy of the city was 
concerned with its affairs. From 1495 
the city’s craftsmen united into guilds. 
In the 16th century, however, enter¬ 
prises independent of the guilds — 
glassworks, paper mills, and a cannon 


foundry — were set up. Vilnius be¬ 
came the foremost centre of crafts in 
Lithuania. In the 16th century water 
supply and sewerage systems were 
constructed. 

During the Reformation (16th centu¬ 
ry) Vilnius was an important cultural 
and scientific centre: book printing, 
which began early in the same century, 
intensified, and libraries came into 
being. In 1579, a university was opened 
in Vilnius. In the second half of the 
17th century, in the wake of the sup¬ 
pression of the Reformation and with 
the Jesuits dominating, the city’s cultu¬ 
ral significance shrank considerably. 
Many calamities — war between the 
Rzeczpospolita and Russia (1654—57), 
the Northern War (1700—21), the fam¬ 
ine and epidemics of plague in the early 
18th century, etc.— devastated the city 
and caused great suffering to its in¬ 
habitants. 

In the 18th century, with the eco¬ 
nomic and political life showing signs 
of vigour, first newspapers were 
launched (in Polish), and the system of 
education was reorganized. During the 
Uprising of 1794 against the domination 
of Prussia and Russia in the Rzeczpospo¬ 
lita the city was one of the centres of the 
uprising. 

In 1795, Vilnius passed to the Rus¬ 
sian Empire in the Third Partition of 
the Rzeczpospolita, in the same year 
it became the capital of governor-gene¬ 
ralship (Russian generalgubernator - 
str>o), a large administrative unit comp¬ 
rising several guberniya of the Russian 
Empire. From 1795 it was the capital of 
guberniya, or province. In 1812, Vilnius 
was occupied by the armies of Napoleon 
I; the city suffered heavy damage dur¬ 
ing the war. After the war social activ¬ 
ity in the city livened up, cultural 
societies came into being. 

The city’s inhabitants participated 
in the Uprising of 1831, directed against 
tsarist oppression. In the wake of the 
suppression of the uprising the Univer¬ 
sity of Vilnius was closed, only its 
medicine and theological faculties were 
allowed to function: the former was 
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reorganized into the Medical-Surgical 
Academy and the latter into the The¬ 
ological Academy. In 1842 the Medi¬ 
cal-Surgical Academy was transferred 
to Kiev; in 1884 the Theological Aca¬ 
demy was moved to St. Petersburg. 
Vilnius was left without an institution 
of higher learning. 

The city’s inhabitants were active 
in the Uprising of 1863—64. Its highest 
political bodies for preparing and guid¬ 
ing the uprising throughout Lithuania 
and Byelorussia operated from Vilnius. 
Here, the tsarist authorities executed 
Zigmantas Sierakauskas (Sierakowski). 
Konstantinas Kalinauskas (Kalinowski), 
and other leaders of the uprising. After 
the suppression of the uprising the pub¬ 
lication of books, especially in Lithu¬ 
anian, was greatly restricted. In 1864— 
1904, printing in Lithuanian, which is 
based on the Latin alphabet, was 
banned; only 44 Lithuanian books in the 
Russian alphabet were printed. In 1864 
the Vilnius Archaeographical Commis¬ 
sion was set up, and in 1867 a state 
public library was established. 

Since the mid-19th century industry 
has been developing. New major metal¬ 
working, wood-processing, and food¬ 
processing enterprises appeared early 
in the 1880s. In 1894—95, there were 
286 industrial enterprises (mostly small¬ 


sized) with an employment of 3,220; in 
1914, there were 266 enterprises with 
5,260 workers. 

Late in the 19th century, Vilnius 
was the largest industrial centre in 
Lithuania: its industry accounted for 
one-fifth of the gross industrial output 
and one-third of the total work force. 
In the second half of the 19th century, 
after the St. Petersburg—Warsaw rail¬ 
way had been constructed, Vilnius be¬ 
came a significant railway junction. In 
1903 the first electric power station 
was put into operation. 

1871 saw the workers of the Durun- 
cha—Shishman Tobacco Factory go on 
strike for the first time in the city’s 
history. From 1872 groups of the Narod¬ 
niks were active in the city. In 1887 
the first Social Democrat cells were 
established. In 1892 the Vilnius Social 
Democrats celebrated May Day for the 
first time; in 1899 they held a May Day 
demonstration. From 1895 trade unions 
were founded in the city. 

In 1895 Felix Dzerzhinskii started 
his revolutionary activity in Vilnius. 
On September 19, 1895, Vladimir Lenin 
visited Vilnius on his way from abroad. 
In 1896 the first congresses of the Social 
Democratic Party of Lithuania and the 
Lithuanian Workers’ Party were held. 
The Bund (the General Union of Jew- 
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ish Workers in Lithuania, Poland, and 
Russia) formed in 1897. 

In 1901, the Vilnius organization of 
the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ 
Party was founded. In 1902—03 Iskra 
(The Spark) was distributed. In 1904 
the first Lithuanian daily newspaper, 
Vilniaus zinios (Vilnius News), was 
launched. During the Revolution of 
1905—07 political strikes and demonst- 
rations were held. In 1907, the Lithu¬ 
anian Learned Society was founded, and 
the first exhibition of Lithuanian arts 
was held. Lithuanian theatricals and 
concerts were organized. From 1912 
the newspaper Pravda (Truth) of the 
Russian Bolsheviks was distributed. 

In the course of World War I Vilnius 
was occupied (on September 19, 1915) 
by the army of the German Kaiser. 
In the spring of 1918, first cells of the 
Communist Party of Lithuania came 
•jntQ being; on October 1—3, 1918. 

the First Congress of the Communist 
Party of Lithuania was held. On Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1918, the Provisional Revolution¬ 
ary Workers and Peasants’ Govern¬ 
ment of Lithuania, headed by Vincas 
Kapsukas, was formed in the under¬ 
ground; on December 16, 1918, it issued 
a manifesto proclaiming Soviet power 
in Lithuania. 

In Vilnius itself Soviet power was 
proclaimed on December 15, 1918. 

Communist newspapers were legalized, 
trade unions began to function. 

On December 31, 1918, the German 
occupation troops began to evacuate 
from the city. On January 1, 1919, the 
Polish counterrevolutionaries staged a 
revolt and seized the city, but on Janu¬ 
ary 5, 1919, Soviet power was restored. 
On March 13, 1919, Vincas Kapsukas 
signed a decree on the reopening of 
the University of Vilnius, but the 
invasion of Polish legionaries on April 
21, 1919, frustrated this plan. In August 
1919 the Polish authorities founded the 
Stephen Bathory University of Vilnius. 
On July 14, 1920, the Red Army libe¬ 
rated Vilnius, and it was ceded to Lithu¬ 
ania. On October 9, 1920, however. 
Poland seized the city again. 


Under Poland the economic ties of 
Vilnius with Lithuania were severed. 
The city was cut from the sources of 
raw materials of Soviet Russia and its 
markets, and its significance as a transit 
point diminished. Vilnius became a city 
of Poland’s hinterland. In 1924, the 
industrial production in the city began 
to shrink, some plants stood idle. The 
production of furniture diminished 
yearly, metalworking and fur-proces¬ 
sing industries fell into decline. Small- 
scale enterprises were predominant in 
the city. In 1928 one enterprise em¬ 
ployed, on the average, 15 workers (in 
1914, 73 workers). Of the 262 enterprises 
with less than 20 workers in 1928, only 
61 functioned in 1930. According to the 
1931 census, there were 8,825 unem¬ 
ployed in the city, or 22 percent of the 
total economically active population. 

Owing to social, national, and eco¬ 
nomic oppression, the workers of 
Vilnius engaged in revolutionary strug¬ 
gle. Up to 1922 the organization of the 
CPL and from 1923 of the Communist 
Party of Western Byelorussia func¬ 
tioned in the city. In December 1926 
massive demonstrations were held in 
the city. In 1927—28, the strike wave in¬ 
tensified in Vilnius (as it did throughout 
central Poland): 41 strikes engulfed 469 
enterprises, 5,659 workers were in¬ 
volved. In addition to economic dem¬ 
ands, the workers raised political issues. 
In 1930, some politically motivated dem¬ 
onstrations of the unemployed, led by 
the Communists, were held in the city 
(The demonstration of January 24, 1930, 
was 3,000 strong.) The working people 
of Vilnius held demonstrations in con¬ 
nection with May Day and anniver¬ 
saries of the Great October Revolution. 

During the Polish occupation Vil¬ 
nius was the centre of public and cultu¬ 
ral activity of the Lithuanians living 
in the Vilnius territory. The Provisional 
Committee of the Lithuanians of Vilnius 
functioned in the city, as did the Lithua¬ 
nian Learned Society and the Society 
of Culture. The Polish authorities perse¬ 
cuted the Lithuanian societies and 
schools and closed them down. When 
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World War II began, the Red Army 
liberated Vilnius and ceded it to Lithu¬ 
ania on October 10, 1939. 

In 1940, after Soviet power in Lithu¬ 
ania had been restored, Vilnius was 
proclaimed the capital of the Lithuanian 
SSR. Large industrial enterprises were 
nationalized and a number of state 
administrative offices were transferred 
to Vilnius from Kaunas. 

On June 24, 1941, the city was oc¬ 
cupied by the army of fascist Germany. 
The invaders resorted to terrorist 
methods. A ghetto for Jews was set up in 
the Old Town, people were exterminat¬ 
ed en masse in Aukstieji Paneriai. Over 
100,000 people were killed {in 1948, an 
obelisk was erected on the site of the 
massacres; in 1960, a museum was estab¬ 
lished). In 1943, the invaders closed 


down all institutions of higher learning. 
In 1943, an underground antifascist 
organization, the Union for the Libera¬ 
tion of Lithuania, was established in the 
city. Other resistance groups included 
an antifascist organization headed by 
Juozas Mozelis and the Union of the 
Patriots of Poland, in the Vilnius ghet¬ 
to a united partisan organization was 
active. Since May 1943, the under¬ 
ground city and district committees of 
the CP(B)L and the CYLL operated in 
the city. Underground newspapers and 
leaflets were published. When retreat¬ 
ing the ITazis wiped out about 40 
percent of the houses and 30 percent 
of major industrial enterprises; 43 per¬ 
cent of the large industrial enterprises 
were partly destroyed. The material 
damage to the city amounted to 1,130,- 
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000,000 roubles. About 70,000 inhabi¬ 
tants (mostly Jews) were murdered by 
the Nazis. 

On July 13, 1944, the Red Army 
liberated Vilnius. Vilnius became the 
seat of the government of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR. The government of the 
USSR showed concern for the restora¬ 
tion of the city. In 1948, the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR adopted the 
decision “On Measures for the Restora¬ 
tion of Vilnius, the Capital of the 
Lithuanian SSR“. The city was provided 
with finances, raw materials, and ma¬ 
chinery. 

After the war the city was speedily 
restored. New residential districts have 
been constructed. In 1940—50 the 
inhabitants of Vilnius spent 6.1 million 
hours of their own time restoring and 
cleaning the city. In 1948 the industrial 
output reached the prewar level. In 
1950 the industrial output exceeded 
that of 1945 by a factor of 6.7. The 
population has been increasing: in 1940, 
there were 209,442 inhabitants; in 1959, 
236,078; in 1970, 372,100; in 1979, 

475,825. In 1950—53 Vilnius was an 
administrative centre of Vilnius Region 
(sritis). New sectors of industry have 
been created during the Soviet period 
(chemical, radioelectronics, and micro¬ 
biological). Vilnius has become the 
largest and most significant centre of 
the republic’s economic, cultural, and 
political life. In 1979 the city’s indust¬ 
rial output exceeded the prewar level 
by a factor of 170. In 1970 the city was 
awarded the Order of Lenin. 

KAUNAS 

Second only to Vilnius by popula¬ 
tion, economic and cultural importance, 
Kaunas had 395,000 inhabitants in 1983 
and a territory of 121 sq km. A raion 
centre, the city is located at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Nemunas and Neris rivers, 
with its main part on the right bank 
of the Nemunas River. The Old Town 
(Senamiestis), the New Town (Nauja- 
miestis), and the industrial and residen¬ 
tial districts of PetraSiunai, Sanciai, 
Zaliakalnis are situated between the 


Nemunas and Neris, as are the new 
residential districts Dainava and Kal- 
nieciai. Aleksotas, Freda, and AukStoji 
Panemune are located on the right bank 
of the Nemunas; the residential and 
industrial district of Vilijampole, on 
the right banks of the Nemunas and 
Neris; and Palemonas, on the shore 
of the Kaunas Reservoir. 

Kaunas is a junction of railways and 
highways from Vilnius, Kaliningrad, 
Klaipeda, Riga, and Alytus; there is 
also a highway to Zarasai. Klaipeda can 
be reached by ship and, with the build¬ 
ing of the hydroelectric power plant 
on the Nemunas, ships go to BirStonas 
along the Kaunas Reservoir. 

There are over 80 large industrial 
enterprises manufacturing machine- 
tools, television sets, synthetic fibre, pa¬ 
per, fabrics, furniture, garments, foot¬ 
wear, hosiery, and foodstuffs (in all, 
22 percent of the republic’s gross indust¬ 
rial output). Among the largest indust¬ 
rial enterprises are the F. Dzerzhinskii 
Machine-tool Plant, a radio plant, the 
Kaunas 50th Anniversary of October 
Synthetic Fibre Plant, the J. Janonis 
Paper Mill, the Centrolitas Foundry, 
the Kauno Audiniai Silk-weaving Fac¬ 
tory, the production associations of 
woolen industry Drobe and Liteksas, 
the A. Siaufiunaite Knitwear Factory, 
the P. Zibertas Silk Combine, and meat¬ 
packing and dairy combines. 

In 1983, there were 13 hospitals 
(6,200 beds; 157 beds per 10,000) and 
2,750 physicians (70 physicians per 
10 , 000 ). 

In 1983, there were 58 general- 
education schools, 11 vocational-tech¬ 
nical schools, and ten specialized secon¬ 
dary schools. There are four institutions 
of higher learning (1982): the Kaunas 
A. Snieckus Polytechnic Institute (since 
1950; enrollment 15,600), the Kaunas 
Medical Institute (since 1950; 2,750), 
the Lithuanian State Institute of Phy¬ 
sical Education (since 1945; 1,105), and 
the Lithuanian Veterinary Academy 
(since 1936; 2,110). Besides, there is an 
evening faculty of the University of 
Vilnius (since 1964) and an evening 
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division of the State Art Institute of the 
Lithuanian SSR (since 1959). There are 
six research institutes and three design 
organizations in the city. 

The city has musical, drama, and 
puppet theatres. Museums include the 
State Historical Museum, the Ninth 
Fort Museum, the M. K. Ciurlionis Art 
Museum, the T. Ivanauskas Zoological 
Museum, the Museum of Literature of 
the Lithuanian SSR, the Sculpture and 
Stained Glass Gallery, and the memorial 
museums-flats of Petras Cvirka, Salo- 
meja Neris, Kipras Petrauskas, Balys 
Sruoga, Stasys Simkus, and Antanas 
Zmuidzinavidius; there is a zoo and 
a botanical gardens. 

Kauno tiesa (Kaunas Truth, the 
city’s newspaper) and Komunizmo ve- 
liava (The Banner of Communism, the 
Kaunas Raion newspaper) and a maga¬ 
zine, Nemunas, are published; there is 
a publishing house for educational lite¬ 
rature, Sviesa (Light). The city has 77 
public libraries, of which the largest are 
the J. Paleckis Public Library and the 
Kaunas Central Library. 

A rectangular street network, which 
began to take shape in the mid-16th 
century, is characteristic of the city. 
Ruins of Kaunas Castle from the 13th 
century have survived. 

Among architectural masterpieces 
are the buildings in the Gothic style: 
Perkunas (Thor) House, Vytautas 
Church, the Cathedral of Kaunas, three- 
nave hall-like St. George’s Church, and 
small St. Nicholas’ Church; in the Ba¬ 
roque style: the Church of the Holy 
Cross (1690), the Church of the Jesuits 
(1725), the Town Hall (1542—62, rebuilt 
in 1771; architects Benediktas Choinov- 
skis and Jonas Matekeris; restored in 
1973, architect Zibartas Simanavi6ius; 
now Wedding Palace). One of the most 
famous Baroque ensembles in Lithua¬ 
nia — the Pazaislis architectural en¬ 
semble (begun in 1667) — is also in 
Kaunas. 

In accordance with the general plans 
adopted in 1847 and 1871, to the east 
of the Old Town a new district of Kau¬ 
nas, the New Town (Naujamiestis), was 
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gradually built on a regular layout, with 
a pseudo-Byzantine cathedral where 
services were conducted for the garrison 
(1890; now the Sculpture and Stained 
Glass Gallery). Buildings in the Neo¬ 
classical style include, among others, 
the Bank (1929), the Central Post Office 
(1932), the M. K. Ciurlionis Art Gallery 
(1936), and Clinical Hospital (1939). 

In the Soviet period Kaunas has 
grown according to the general plans 
adopted in 1952 and 1970. J. Janonis 
Square with a monument to V. Lenin 
has been reconstructed. Noteworthy are 
the new complex of buildings for the 
Kaunas Polytechnic Institute (1963), 
the Pramprojektas Building (1965), the 
Baltija Hotel (1967), the House of the 
Political Education (1975), the Palace of 
Art Exhibitions (1978), and the residen¬ 
tial districts of Dainava and Kalnieciai 
History. A settlement existed at 
the confluence of the Neris and Nemu- 
nas rivers in the fourth to fifth centu¬ 
ries A. D. In the second half of the 13th 
century there was a stone castle on the 
site. In historical sources Kaunas was 
first definitely mentioned in 1361. In 
the course of the struggle of the ancient 
Lithuanian state with the Teutonic 
Order (14th century), Kaunas was of 
great strategic significance and was 
repeatedly destroyed and sacked by the 
plunderers from the West (1362, 1385, 
1391, and 1400). In 1408, the city was 
granted self-government on the basis of 
the Magdeburg Law. In 1473 the ex¬ 
istence of a school was mentioned for 
the first time. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries the 
merchants of Kaunas competed with 
their rivals from Vilnius and the Han- 
siatic League. There were a port and a 
customs house in Kaunas at that time. 
Timber, grain, and wax were sold to 
Western Europe. The city was the site 
of two annual trade fairs. From the 16th 
century the city’s craftsmen of various 
trades (over 40 in number) formed 
guilds. From the 16th century a ship¬ 
yard was in operation in the suburb of 
Aleksotas; from 1578 to the 18th centu¬ 
ry, a paper mill. In 1648 the Jesuits 


founded a secondary school (collegium) 
in Kaunas. 

In 1812, on their way to Russia, the 
armies of Napoleon I crossed the Nemu- 
nas River at Kaunas; the city suffered 
the looting of French soldiers. During 
the Uprising of 1831, which was direc¬ 
ted against tsarist authorities, the in¬ 
surgents ruled the city for 17 days. In 
1843, Kaunas became the capital of 
Kaunas Guberniya. In 1861—62 a rail¬ 
way line to Komgsberg was built. Part 
of the city’s population actively par¬ 
ticipated in the Uprising of 1863, which 
had the samte aims as in 1831; in Kaunas 
the tsarist authorities executed Antanas 
MackeviSius, one of the organizers and 
leaders of the uprising. 

In 1864 Kaunas became the adminis¬ 
trative centre of the Zemaiiiai Bishop¬ 
ric. The Varniai Theological Seminary 
was transferred to Kaunas (it has been 
functioning since). 

From 1879, by the order of the 
Russian tsar, the city was to be turned 
into a frontier military fortress. In 
1882—87, eight forts and nine sites for 
batteries were constructed, as were two 
lines of central fortifications which 
surrounded the city by way of a closed 
ring; the construction of houses of over 
two storeys was banned. 

In 1887, the first public library and 
a museum were opened in the city; in 
1892, the first theatre appeared. 

In the second half of the 19th centu¬ 
ry, industry — woodworking, metal¬ 
working, machine building, and food 
processing — developed in the city. In 
1898 the first electric power station was 
put into operation. In the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, Kaunas became a focus for the 
dissemination of the then banned Lith¬ 
uanian press and a significant centre 
of workers’ revolutionary movement. 

In 1889, 200 workers of the Schmidt 
Brothers’ Factory, the largest in Kau¬ 
nas, went on strike. (One of the organi¬ 
zers of this strike was Pranas Eidukevi- 
cius, a famous Lithuanian revolutiona¬ 
ry.) As of 1897, there were 7,000 wor¬ 
kers employed in the city’s industry. 
During the same period Felix Dzer- 
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zhinskii was active among the workers 
of Kaunas. Iskra, a Bolshevik newspa¬ 
per, was shipped through Kaunas from 
abroad. In 1902, a May Day demonstra¬ 
tion was held in the city for the first 
time. During the Russian Revolution of 
1905—07 political strikes and demon¬ 
strations were held. A cell of the Rus¬ 
sian Social Democratic Party was active 
in the city. In 1905—07 the first Lith¬ 
uanian newspaper Nedeldienio skaity- 
mas (Sunday Reading) was issued. 

In the course of World War I, on 
August 18, 1915, Kaunas (and its for¬ 
tress) was occupied, after defensive 
battles lasting 11 days, by the troops of 
the German Kaiser. 

In the autumn of 1918, first orga¬ 
nizations of the CPL were established 
in Kaunas, the workers’ trade unions 
increased their activity. On December 
17, 1918, a general political strike and a 
meeting were held, and a soviet of work¬ 
ers’ representatives was elected. On 
December 21, 1918, the soviet declared 


Soviet power in Kaunas. On December 
22 , 1918, Proletarskaya pravda (Truth 
of the Proletariat, in Russian), the first 
city’s Communist newspaper, was 
launched. 

On January 13, 1919, the German 
invaders disbanded the soviet of wor¬ 
kers’ representatives. In 1919, aided by 
German occupation troops, a bourgeois 
government established itself in Kau¬ 
nas. 

Between 1919 and 1940, Kaunas was 
the provisional capital of the Lithuanian 
bourgeois state and Lithuania’s most 
significant political, educational, cultu¬ 
ral, and press centre. In 1923, the city 
had 92,000 inhabitants. Many houses, 
public buildings were constructed, as 
were a water-supply system and bridges 
across the Nemunas and Neris; yet, in 
the city’s outskirts, where workers 
lived, slums prevailed. The city’s in¬ 
dustry — food processing, furniture, 
printing, and especially textile — ex¬ 
panded. Industrial and financial con- 
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Kaunas. The Merkurijus Department Store 


centration was under way; capitalist 
monopolies came into being. Kaunas was 
the site of Lithuania’s largest banks and 
enterprises of commerce. 

A number of schools of higher learn¬ 
ing and other schools were established: 
the Higher Courses (1920—22; reorga¬ 
nized into a university), the Kaunas Art 
School (1922), the Teachers’ Seminary 
(1924), the Kaunas Conservatoire (1933), 
the Higher Courses of Physical Educa¬ 
tion (1934), the Veterinary Academy 
(1936), and the State School of Com¬ 
merce (1938). Establishments of culture 
were founded: a drama theatre and an 
opera theatre (1920; in 1925, they were 
merged into the State Theatre), the 
Kaunas Historical Museum (1921). A 
radio station was founded in 1925 and 
an observatory in 1929. 

As of 1940, there were 412 industrial 
enterprises and workshops in the city, 
with an employment of 15,600. 

During the bourgeois period (1920— 
40), Kaunas was a centre of revolutiona¬ 
ry movement in Lithuania: it was the 
seat of the Central Committee of the 
CPL and the Central Committee of the 


CYLL; underground newspapers, mag¬ 
azines, and leaflets were published. 
On February 21 (through 23), 1920, an 
uprising of the Kaunas garrison against 
bourgeois power flared up. In 1926, Ka- 
rolis Pozela, Juozas Greifenbergeris, 
Rapolas Carnas, and Kazys Giedrys, 
leaders of the CPL and the CYLL, were 
executed by the fascists. In 1920—40, 
there were 220 strikes (excluding those 
with less than 50 strikers) and 27 dem¬ 
onstrations in Kaunas. 

On July 21, 1940, the People’s Seimas 
proclaimed Soviet power in Lithuania, 
and the government of the Lithuanian 
SSR was formed (it resided in Kaunas 
till mid-1941). 

On June 24, 1941, the city was oc¬ 
cupied by the troops of fascist Germany. 
An overtly terroristic regime was estab¬ 
lished; the invaders founded a ghetto 
for the Jews in Vilijampole. People were 
exterminated en masse in the Kaunas 
Ninth Fort and other places: in all, 
about 110,000 persons were murdered. 
In 1943 the invaders closed down the 
University of Kaunas. The underground 
district committees of the CPL(B) and 
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the CYLL (both from 1942) were in 
operation in Kaunas, as were antifas¬ 
cist organizations and partisan groups; 
underground press was published. Many 
Communists and antifascists lost their 
lives in the struggle against the inva¬ 
ders, among them the Heroes of the 
Soviet Union Juozas Aleksonis, Huber- 
tas Borisa, and Alfonsas Ceponis. When 
retreating, the Hitlerites destroyed 60 
percent of the industrial enterprises. 
After fierce battles, on August I, 1944, 
Kaunas was liberated by the Red Army. 

After the war the city was restored 
and expanded (in 1940 it had a popula¬ 
tion of 154,000; in 1959, 219,000; in 1979, 
370,000). In 1950—53 Kaunas was an 
administrative centre of Kaunas Region 
(sritis). New residential districts have 
been built, old industrial enterprises 
have been reconstructed and new ones 
established. 

KLAIPEDA 

A city in the west of Lithuania, Klai¬ 
peda is located at a strait connecting the 
KurSiq Marios Lagoon with the Baltic 
Sea; it is an ice-free fishing and com¬ 
mercial port. By population — 188,000 
inhabitants (1983) — the city ranks 
third among the cities of the Lithuanian 
SSR. The Dane River flows through the 
city emptying into the strait. On the 
left bank of the Dane, the Old Town 
(Senamiestis) is located; the New Town 
(Naujamiestis) is on the right bank. 
Other districts of the city are Smelte 
and Joniske, industrial ones; Gedminai, 
Naujakiemis, Pempininkai, and the 
Fishermen’s Township, new residential 
districts; Melnrage, Giruliai, and Smil- 
tyne, recreational districts. Klaipeda is 
a junction of railways from Sovetsk, 
Liepaja, and Siauliai; highways to Kau¬ 
nas, Sovetsk, and Liepaja cross the city. 

Klaipeda’s industrial output ac¬ 
counts for 13 percent of the republic’s 
gross industrial output. Sea-going ships 
are constructed and repaired. Many 
industrial enterprises allied with the 
fishing industry produce packing mate¬ 
rials, fishing equipment and service 
fish-processing machinery. Significant 


is food industry. Among the largest 
industrial enterprises are the Baltija 
Shipyard, the Western Shipyard, the 
Syrius Plant, the Klaipeda Pulp and 
Cardboard Mill, the Trinyciai Textile 
Factory, a cannery, and meat-packing 
and dairy combines. 

Of the total USSR’s fish catch, the 
Klaipeda fishing fleet accounts for 
about 4 percent. 

In 1983, there were ten hospitals 
(2,880 beds; 203 beds per 10,000) and 
1,000 physicians (71 physicians per 
10 , 000 ). 

In 1983, there were 33 general- 
education schools, six vocational-techni¬ 
cal schools, and six specialized seconda¬ 
ry schools. Klaipeda has the faculties of 
the Kaunas A. Snieckus Polytechnic 
Institute (since 1961), the Siauliai K. 
Preikgas Pedagogical Institute (since 
1975), the State Conservatoire of the 
Lithuanian SSR (since 1975), and the 
State Art Institute of the Lithuanian 
SSR (since 1981); the enrollment totals 
2 , 000 . 

There is a drama theatre, a museum 
of local lore, and a museum of sea life. 
The newspapers Tarybine Klaipeda 
(Soviet Klaipeda) and Lietuvos zvejys 
(Lithuania’s Fisherman) are published. 

Klaipeda extends in a narrow strip 
along the Kursiq Marios Lagoon and the 
Baltic Sea. A rectangular street net¬ 
work, which took shape from the 13th 
to 15th centuries, is characteristic of the 
city. Among the city’s architectural 
monuments are the Town Hall in the Re¬ 
naissance style (1595; now an apart¬ 
ment house), the f achtwerk houses, Neo- 
Gothic and eclectic buildings (the post 
office, the barracks, the theatre). In 
Soviet years the Old Town (since 1959 
an architectural monument) has been 
under reconstruction; new residential 
districts have been built. Among the 
more significant buildings are the Klai¬ 
peda Hotel (1959, architect Vera Fur¬ 
man), the Palace of Culture (1963, ar¬ 
chitect Algimantas Mikenas), the Du 
Gaideliai Children’s Cafe (1972, archi¬ 
tect Ramunas Kraniauskas), Fisher¬ 
men’s House (1974, architect Juozas Bal- 
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trenas), the Pamarys Hotel (1974, 
architect Gytis TiSkus), and the Palace 
of the Lithuanian Maritime Steamship 
Line (1974, architect A. Lajus). 

A settlement of the ancient Balts is 
known to have existed in the first cen¬ 
turies A.D. on the site of modern Klai¬ 
peda. The Livonian Order and the Bish¬ 
op of Courland laid it waste and in 
1252 built a castle called Memelburg; 
both concurrently ruled it. The castle 
was a centre of an administrative region 
headed by Komtur. 

In the 13th century a city began to 
grow, and in 1258 it received self- 
government on the basis of the Liibeck 
Law. In the same century Klaipeda was 
repeatedly raided, together or sepa¬ 
rately, by the Zemaiiiai, Prussians, and 
Sembai. In the 14th century the city 
was ceded to the Prussian Teutonic Or¬ 
der. During the 14th through 15th cen¬ 
turies the Zemaiciai repeatedly sacked 
the castle and occupied it several times. 
After the Battle of Zalgiris (Tannenberg 
Battle; 1410) Klaipeda remained in the 
hands of the Teutonic Order. In 1475 
ihe city received self-government on 
the basis of the Kulm Law. 

From 1525 Klaipeda was under the 
Duchy of Prussia. In the first half of the 
16th century the Friedrich suburb be¬ 
gan to develop (between modern Didzio- 
ji Vandens Street and Jonas Biliunas 
Street). In 1593 shipbuilding began. In 
1597 the city was granted a privilege of 
free trade. 

In 1629—35 Klaipeda was ruled by 
the Swedes. In the 17th century, the 
Friedrich suburb and the Old Town 
were surrounded with defensive walls; 
ravelines, triangular floodable islands, 
were constructed. Since 1701 Klaipeda 
was under the Kingdom of Prussia. In 
1709—11, 3,000 persons died of plague 
and famine. German colonists moved 
into the city. Local population was ger- 
manized. Lithuanians were banned 
from going in for trade and crafts, new¬ 
comers were not allowed to settle. 

In the 18th century, the commercial 
fleet grew, and the ties with foreign 
lands expanded (in 1770, about 500 
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ships docked at Klaipeda’s harbour); the 
first industrial erterprises were est¬ 
ablished (in 1725 and 1731, two leather 
factories were constructed). 

In 1757—62 Klaipeda was ruled by 
Russia (in the course of the Seven Years 
War). 

In 1807—08, during the Napoleonic 
wars, Klaipeda, was the seat of the 
Prussian king. 

From 1825 Lithuanian books were 
published in Klaipeda; from 1849, Lith¬ 
uanian newspapers were circulated. 

From 1840 the construction of stea¬ 
mers began; a metalworking plant, 
which had a steam engine, was founded. 
In 1861 a gas works was put into opera¬ 
tion; in 1869, sulphuric acid and super¬ 
phosphate plants; in 1873, a plant of 
inorganic fertilizers. 

From 1871 Klaipeda was part of the 
German Empire. 

In 1863—73 the Klaipeda Canal, 
connecting the Minija River (and the 
Nemunas River) with Klaipeda, was 
constructed. Railways to Tilsit and Kre- 
tinga were completed in 1875 and 1892. 
In 1900 the construction of a fishing 
port was completed. Good transport 
facilities, imports of timber and grain 
from the Russian Empire (primarily 
from Lithuania) stimulated the devel¬ 
opment of those industrial branches 
which were based on imported raw mat¬ 
erials. In the late 19th century, 70 per¬ 
cent of the city’s industrial production 
personnel were employed in wood- 
products and pulp industry; the pro¬ 
duction of inorganic fertilizers and 
machinery and the construction of ships 
were well developed. Klaipeda was the 
third largest centre of industry and 
crafts in the lands inhabited by the 
Lithuanians (after Vilnius and Kaunas). 
In 1900 the first electric power plant 
was commissioned; in 1904 an electric 
tram began to operate. As of 1900, there 
were 70 industrial enterprises with 
2,500 employees. 

After World War I, by the accords 
of the Peace Treaty of Versailles (1919), 
the Klaipeda territory was ruled by the 
Entente. In 1923 it was incorporated 


into Lithuania. The governor of the 
Klaipeda territory, appointed by the 
President of Lithuania, resided in the 
city; it was also the seat of the territo¬ 
ry’s central bodies of self-government. 

From 1923 an organization of the 
Communist Party of Lithuania, headed 
by Juozas Greifenbergeris, was active 
in the city. In 1924, the first Conference 
of the Communists of the Klaipeda ter¬ 
ritory was held, and the Committee of 
the Klaipeda territory of the CPL was 
elected. In 1925, through the efforts 
of the CPL, the legal Workers’ Party 
of the Klaipeda territory was set up. 
Communist periodicals were published 
and circulated. The Communists led 
strikes and demonstrations. 

In 1923—34 the Klaipeda port was 
reconstructed and enlarged. As of 1938, 
13 percent of all Lithuania’s industrial 
enterprises were in Klaipeda, 26 per¬ 
cent of Lithuania’s industrial produc¬ 
tion personnel were employed in them; 
the number of workers of Lithuanian 
nationality increased to roughly 4,000 
in 1938. Wood-products, paper, and 
food-processing industries were predo¬ 
minant. New trade and industrial enter¬ 
prises were set up. 

During the period of bourgeois rule 
Nazi organizations were active in the 
city; they demanded to tear away Klai¬ 
peda and the entire territory from Lith¬ 
uania. Aided by the fascist authorities 
from Germany, they stepped up their 
activity after 1933. On March 23, 1939, 
the city was seized by Germany. Lith¬ 
uanian schools were closed down, 
Lithuanian societies disbanded; econo¬ 
mic life came to a standstill. Klaipeda 
was turned into a naval fortress. 

The Red Army, with the 16th Lith¬ 
uanian Rifle Division within its ranks, 
liberated Klaipeda on January 28, 1945. 
The city was heavily damaged during 
the war, few inhabitants remained. 
Soon the city was restored and expan¬ 
ded. In 1950—53 it was an administra¬ 
tive centre of Klaipeda Region (sritis). 
In 1959 Klaipeda had a population of 
90,000; in 1970, 140,000; in 1979, 176,000. 
Thanks to the aid of other Soviet re- 
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publics, the city has become one of the 
largest industrial, trading, and cultural 
centres of the Lithuanian SSR. The 
fishing port has been reconstructed and 
a modern fishing fleet has been es¬ 
tablished. New industrial enterprises 
and new residential districts have been 
constructed. 

SIAULIAI 

Siauliai is a city located in the north 
of the Lithuanian SSR. A raion centre, 
it has a population of 130,000 (1983) and 
occupies an area of 70 sq km. 

The centre of the city is rectangular 
in layout. The Gubernija industrial 
district is situated to the north of the 
centre; to the southwest of it, the Liepo- 
riai industrial and residential district 
and the Dainai residential district are 
located. The Rekyva industrial district 
lies in the very south of the city on the 
right bank of Lake Rekyva. Siauliai is a 
junction of railways from Klaipeda, 

Liep&ja, Riga, Daugavpils, Vilnius, and 
Bir2ai. Highways lead to Klaipeda, Riga, 
Vilnius, and Kaliningrad. 

Of Lithuania’s gross industrial out¬ 
put, Siauliai accounts for 6 percent. 
There are 37 industrial enterprises, of 


which the largest ones are the Vairas 
Bycicle and Motor Plant, a television 
plant, a metal-cutting machine-tools 
plant, the Elnias Leather and Footwear 
Production Association, the Verpstas 
Textile Factory, and the Venta Furni¬ 
ture Production Association. Diverse is 
the food-processing industry: meat¬ 
packing and dairy combines, a brewery, 
the Ruta Confectionery Production As¬ 
sociation. 

In 1983, there were six hospitals 
in the city (1,650 beds; 177 beds per 
10,000) and 520 physicians (56 physi¬ 
cians per 10,000). 

In 1983, there were 23 general- 
education secondary schools, three vo¬ 
cational-technical schools, and four 
specialized secondary schools. The city 
is the site of the K. Preiksas Pedagogical 
Institute (since 1954; enrollment 3,000) 
and the evening faculty of the Kaunas 
Polytechnic Institute (since 1959; 
enrollment 3,000), a drama theatre, a 
museum of history, and a museum 
of history and ethnography. The city’s 
newspaper Raudonoji veliava (Red Flag) 
and the newspaper of Siauliai Raion, 
Leninietis (The Leninist), are published. 
In the centre there is the one-nave 
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Church of Sts. Peter and Paul (com¬ 
pleted in 1625). 

The territory of the city has been 
inhabited since the first millenium of 
the Common Era. A castle existed in the 
ninth to 13th centuries on the territory 
of modern Siauliai, the city grew in the 
11th to 13th centuries. In 1236, the Lith¬ 
uanians under Prince Vykintas routed 
the hosts of the Knights of the Sword in 
the Battle of Saule (near Siauliai). In 
the 16th century the city presumably 
enjoyed self-government on the basis of 
the Magdeburg Law. In the 16th to 18th 
centuries Siauliai was an administrative 
centre of the so-called Siauliai ekonomi- 

a large complex of manors belonging 
to the state. Income from these manors 
went to the treasuries of the king of the 
Rzeczpospolita and the grand duke of 
Lithuania. 

In the 17th century and in the early 
18th century the Swedes and the plague 


(1709—10) devastated the city. In the 
late 18th century manufactories were 
founded in Siauliai; peasants from near¬ 
by manors were forcibly taken to work 
in them. Unbearable working conditions 
at these manufactories and wilfulness 
of the landlords sparked off the discon¬ 
tent of the peasants. In 1769, an upris¬ 
ing flared up in the manors of the 
Siauliai ekonomija; it lasted several 
months. In 1795 the city became a 
district centre; it had a population of 
3,700. 

In 1831 the insurgents fighting 
against tsarist oppression seized the 
city. In 1863 the uprising engulfed the 
entire Siauliai area. In 1839 the highway 
St. Petersburg—Konigsberg, which 
went via Siauliai, was completed; in 
1871, the Liepaja—Romny railway 
line was constructed. In the 19th centu¬ 
ry Siauliai became the centre of trade 
in Lithuanian agricultural produce 












which was exported via the ports of 
Liepaja and Riga. In the second half of 
the 19th century, enterprises of light 
and food-processing industries mush¬ 
roomed in Siauliai; their production was 
known throughout many guberniya of 
the Russian Empire. In 1890, there were 
34 industrial enterprises in Siauliai and 
its suburbs, which accounted for 10 
percent of Lithuania’s gross industrial 
output. In 1895 the workers of Siauliai 
went on strike for the first time. In 1897 
the first electric power plant was com¬ 
missioned. In 1863 Siauliai had 6,400 
inhabitants; in 1897, 16,100. Since the 
second half of the 19th century Siauliai 
was a significant centre of social and 
cultural life and revolutionary activity. 
In 1905 strikes and demonstrations 
against the tsarist authorities were held 
In 1914 the celebration of Interna¬ 
tional Women’s Day (March 8) was held 
here for the first time in Lithuania. Du¬ 
ring World War I, in 1915, the city’s 
centre was wiped out. 

Late in 1918 the Siauliai Soviet of 
Workers’ Representatives was elected, 
the Zemaiciai Regiment of the Red Ar¬ 
my was formed. From January to March 


1919 the city was under Soviet power. 
In March 1919 German interventionist 
troops seized the city and ceded it to the 
Lithuanian bourgeoisie. In 1920—37 a 
raion committee of the CPL functioned; 
in 1938—40, a district committee. 

After World War I Siauliai grew 
slowly. In 1923, there were 21,400 in¬ 
habitants; in 1939, 31,600. In 1937 the 
city’s industry employed about 4,000 
workers. Books and periodicals, includ¬ 
ing Communist publications, were issu¬ 
ed in the city. In 1920—39 the Kul- 
tura Company, a progressive organiza¬ 
tion for book-publishing, etc., operated 
from Siauliai. In 1939—43 the city had 
an institution of higher learning: the 
Institute of Commerce was transferred 
to Siauliai from Klaipeda when the 
latter was occupied by the Hitlerites 
(subsequently the institute was closed 
by the fascist invaders). 

During World War II the city suf¬ 
fered heavy damage. At the POW camp 
near Siauliai 22,600 Soviet people per¬ 
ished. In the summer of 1944 a fierce 
battle raged for the possession of the 
city. Here, the Siauliai Offensive Ope¬ 
ration was carried out, during which 
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the Red Army liberated Siauliai on July 
27 1944; in the battles took part the 16th 
Lithuanian Rifle Division of the Red 
Army. Roughly 80 percent of the build¬ 
ings were destroyed. The city was 
rebuilt by 1950. In 1950—53 it was an 
administrative centre of Siauliai Region 
(sritis). In 1959 the city had 59,700 inha¬ 
bitants; in 1970, 93,000; in 1979, 118,000. 
New residential districts have been 
built, old industrial enterprises have 
been reconstructed and new ones built. 

PANEVEZYS 

A city in central Lithuania, Paneve- 
zys is located on the banks of the upper 
reaches of the Nevezis River. A raion 
centre, it has a population of 112,000 
(as of 1983) and occupies a territory of 
26.1 sq km. The Old Town (Senamiestis) 
lies between the Nevezis River and the 
Siauliai—Daugavpils railway line; the 
New Town (Naujamiestis) and the cen¬ 
tre of modern Panevezys are situated on 
the left bank of the Nevezis River. Pa- 
neveiys is a junction of railways from 
Siauliai, Daugavpils, Anyksciai, and 
JoniSkelis and highways from Riga, 
Vilnius, Kaunas, Siauliai, and Rokiskis. 
There are more than 30 large industrial 
enterprises with an employment of 
30,000. The food-processing industry 
accounts for over half of the city’s in¬ 
dustrial output. The largest plants of 
other sectors are the Ekranas TV Tube 
Plant, the plants manufacturing com¬ 
pressors for automobiles, cable, glass¬ 
ware, and a flax-processing combine. 

In 1983, there were 5 hospitals (970 
beds; 132 beds per 10,000) and 460 phy¬ 
sicians (63 physicians per 10,000). 

In 1983, there were 20 general- 
education secondary schools, four vo¬ 
cational-technical schools, and three 
specialized secondary schools in Pane- 
veiys. It also has an evening faculty of 
the Kaunas A. Snieckus Polytechnic 
Institute with an enrollment of 700. 

The city’s newspaper Panevezio tie- 
sa (Panevezys Truth) and the newspaper 
of Panevezys Raion, Tevyne (Home¬ 
land), are published in the city. The city 


is the site of a drama theatre and a 
museum of local lore. 

Panevezys is radial in layout. Histor¬ 
ic buildings include the building of the 
archives of the former Upyte district 
(1614), the Monastery of the Piarists 
(early 18th century, rebuilt in the 19th 
century), the Piarists’ Church of the 
Holy Trinity (1803, rebuilt in the 19th 
century). 

Early in the 16th century Old Pane¬ 
vezys (now the Old Town, Senamies¬ 
tis) began to take shape on the right 
bank of the Nevezis River. In 1548, the 
New Towrf was mentioned; it was loca¬ 
ted on the left bank of the Nevezis River 
along the roads converging on a triangle 
square. 

In 1566 Panevezys became an admi¬ 
nistrative centre of Upyte District; in 
1843, of Panevezys District. In 1727— 
1831 a school of the Piarists functioned 
in the city. In 1780, to the southwest of 
the Old Town the construction of Miko- 
lajavas, a township regular in plan, 
began on the right bank of the Nevezis 
River (subsequently the township was 
called Smelyne). In 1796 Panevezys 
received the status of a district city. In 
1857 it had a population of 5,900. Till 
the mid-19th century the city was al¬ 
most entirely of wood. 

In 1830—31 the insurgents, fighting 
against tsarist authorities, seized the 
city. During the Uprising of 1863 a 
detachment of insurgents, including 
townspeople and inhabitants of the 
outlying villages, was organized under 
the command of Eliziejus Liutkevicius. 
According to the plan adopted in 1872 
the New Town was expanded, a number 
of regular quarters were built. Late in 
the 19th century the Old Town, the New 
Town, and Mikolajavas merged into a 
single town. The triangle square of the 
New Town (now Lenin Square) became 
its centre. 

With the construction of railways 
late in the 19th century and with the 
appearance of larger industrial enter¬ 
prises, the city began to grow at a great¬ 
er pace. The proletariat was in forma¬ 
tion. In 1897 the first strike occurred. In 
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Panevezys 


1905 workers’ strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions were held. 

During World War I the city suf¬ 
fered heavily from fires. In October 
1918 the district organization of the 
CPL was established in Paneveiys. On 
December 23, 1918, the Panevezys Wor¬ 
kers’ Soviet, with Communists in the 
majority, was elected; it became an 
unchallenged authority in the city on 
January 8, 1919. Progressive reforms 
were carried out: industrial enterprises 
were nationalized, schools were made 
public; a newspaper, Izvestiya Pone- 
vezhskogo raionnogo sovdepa (News of 
the Ponevezhskii Raionnyi Sovdep, in 
Russian), was published. On May 19, 
1919, Panevezys was taken by Lithua¬ 
nian bourgeois troops. 

In 1920—40, food-processing and 
light industries developed in the city: 


sugar, meat-packing, flax-processing, 
and soap plants were built. As of 1940, 
there were 69 industrial enterprises 
(mostly small-scale), with an employ¬ 
ment of 1,500. 

In the summer of 1919 the CPL Pa- 
neve^ys organization was reestab¬ 
lished in the city. In 1920—40 nine 
major strikes occurred. 

On June 26, 1941, Panevezys was 
occupied by the army of fascist Germa¬ 
ny. From the summer of 1941 till May 
1942 the K. Pozela Antifascist Partisan 
Organization operated in the city and 
the district. Fascists tracted it down; 
48 of its members were executed by a 

firing squad. When retreating, the 
invaders destroyed the city, 13 in¬ 
dustrial enterprises were blown up. 

On July 22, 1944, the Red Army 
liberated Panevezys. After World War 
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II the city has been restored, new en¬ 
terprises and residential districts have 
been built. 


ALYTUS 

Alytus is located in the south of the 
Lithuanian SSR on the banks of the 
Nemunas River. A raion centre, it has 
a territory of 34 sq km and a population 
of 64,000 (1983). The major part of the 8l , wwu 
city is located on the left bank of the 
Nemunas. There is a railway to Kaunas 
and highways to Kaunas, Vilnius, and 
Kalvarija. Prefabricated sectional hou- Alytui 
ses, household refrigerators, and wash¬ 
ing machines are manufactured, as 
are cotton fabrics and yarn. Of food¬ 
processing enterprises, the city has a 
meat-packing combine, a winery, and a 
creamery. In 1983, there were 11 gene¬ 
ral-education schools, three vocational- 
technical schools, and one specialized 
secondary school. The newspaper of 
Alytus Raion, Komunistinis rytojus 
(Communist Tomorrow), is published. 

Alytus has a museum of local lore. 

The environs of Alytus were inhab¬ 
ited by men as early as the Neolithic 
Period. In the hill fort on the right 
bank of the Nemunas there was a castle 
in the 14th century. A township, men¬ 
tioned from 1387, was spreading near 
it; the township began to grow after the Kapsukas 
Zalgiris Battle (1410). In 1581 Alytus 
received city rights. In the late 17th 
century Alytus fell into decline. In the 
late 19th century the city was turned 
into a frontier fortress of the Russian 
Empire; a highway and a railway were 
built. In 1909, and again in 1911, it was 
devastated by great fires. In 1918 a 
revolutionary committee functioned in 
the city. In 1919—50 Alytus was a 
district administrative centre. During 
World War II, 60 percent of the city’s 
buildings were destroyed. In 1941—42 
the Nazis murdered about 35,000 per¬ 
sons in the Alytus POW camp; besides, 
some 60,000 Soviet citizens were killed 
in the forest near Alytus. A monument 
has been erected to the victims of the 
fascist terror. Druskininkai 
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KAPSUKAS 


Kapsukas is situated in the south¬ 
west of the Lithuanian SSR, on the 
Sesupe River. A raion centre, it covers 
a territory of 19.8 sq km. Kapsukas is a 
junction of railways from Kaunas and 
Alytus and highways from Kaliningrad, 
Kaunas, Birstonas, and Kalvarija. Au¬ 
tomobile parts and automatic equipment 
for food packing are manufactured. 
Other products of the city’s industry 
include woolen fabrics, yarn, furniture, 
canned vegetables and milk, sugar, and 
mixed feed. 

In 1983, there were ten general- 
education schools, two vocational-tech¬ 
nical schools, and three specialized sec¬ 
ondary schools. ' The newspaper of 
Kapsukas Raion, Naujasis kelias (New 
Road), is published. 

In the 17th century there was a 
village on the site of the modern city. 
Nearby an estate and a monastery of the 
Marian Fathers were established. A 
small township, called Marijampole 
since 1756, started growing. In 1792 it 
received self-government on the basis 
of the Magdeburg Law, and in 1817 it 
became the centre of an administrative 
district. In 1829 the highway St. Peters¬ 
burg—Warsaw was built. In 1866 a 
gymnasium (secondary school) was 
established. In 1919 a teachers’ seminary 
was founded. Marijampole was a signif¬ 
icant centre of national and revolution¬ 
ary movement. Strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions against tsarist authorities were 
held in 1905—06. In 1918—19 and in 
1924—38 an underground raion com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of Lith¬ 
uania functioned in the city; subraion 
underground committee, in 1919—24; 
and district ( apskritis ) underground 
committee, in 1938—40 and 1943—44. 
During World War II the city suffered 
heavy damage. After the war it was 
rebuilt and expanded. In 1959, there 
were 19,600 inhabitants; in 1970, 
28,800. In 1955 the city was named after 
Vincas Kapsukas, one of the organizers 
and leaders of the Communist Party of 
Lithuania. 
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druskininkai 

Druskininkai is a city in the south 
of the Lithuanian SSR on the right bank 
of the Nemunas River, seven kilometres 
from the border with the Byelorussian 
SSR. It has an area of 18 sq km. Druski¬ 
ninkai is a climatobalneopeloid health 
resort, open all year round. Mineral 
water is obtained from five boreholes. 
Drinkable mineral water, its baths and 
inhalations are applied in the treatment 
of digestive troubles, heart diseases, 
diseases of circulatory organs, locomotor 
system, and functional disorders of the 
nervous system. Mud applications are 
good for treating rheumatic and muscu¬ 
lar ailments, disturbances of the per¬ 
ipheral nervous system, digestive and 
gynecological troubles. 

The resort runs sanatoria, a balneo- 
physiotherapy establishment, and an 
outpatient department. Original physi¬ 
cal exercises, segmental massage, iono- 
therapy and climatotherapy treatments 
are practiced in Remedial Gymnastics 
and Climatotherapy Park. Cascade 
baths have been constructed. Over 
100,000 patients are treated annually in 
Druskininkai. Research is under way of 
the effect of curative factors on human 
organism and of the curative value of 
the mineral waters and mud therapy; 
more effective ways of spa-cure are 
looked for. 

The city is the site of the M. K. Ciur- 
lionis Memorial Museum and a factory 
manufacturing art articles. 

Till the mid-19th century Druskinin¬ 
kai was a small village. In 1794 it was 
given the status of a curative locality. 
The first curative establishment was 
opened in 1838. 

During World War I Druskininkai 
was destroyed, its springs of mineral 
water were polluted. In 1920—39 the 
settlement was part of the Vilnius ter¬ 
ritory occupied by bourgeois Poland. 
From October 1939 to August 1940 Drus¬ 
kininkai belonged to the Byelorussian 
SSR. 

In the Soviet period the city has 
grown significantly. In 1950—55 it was 


a raion centre. In 1897 there were 
1,280 inhabitants; in 1959, 5,765; in 
1970, 11,200. Druskininkai is the birth¬ 
place of the artist and composer Mikalo- 
jus Konstantinas Ciurlionis. 

PALANGA 

Palanga is a city in the west of the 
Lithuanian SSR on the Baltic Sea coast. 
The most popular Lithuanian climatic 
resort, it covers a territory of 75.3 sq km. 
Highways lead to Klaipeda, Siauliai, and 
Liepaj-a. There is an airport. Palanga is 
locatecf on a wide, 22 km long beach. The 
Linas, Gintaras, and Neringa rest homes 
and the Jurats and Zuvedra sanatoria 
are open all year round. The resort 
offers treatment of patients with func¬ 
tional disorders of the nerve system, 
cardiovascular diseases, and accompa¬ 
nying disorders of the digestive and 
locomotor systems. In addition to these, 
non-specific diseases of the respiratory 
organs are treated in summer. The 
branch of the Lithuanian health-resort 
laboratory studies the effect of spa- 
treatment on the neuroregulatory func¬ 
tions of the organism. The branch of the 
Institute of the Physiology and Patholo¬ 
gy of the Cardiovascular System studies 
the effectiveness of medical rehabili¬ 
tation of patients suffering from the 
ischemic disease. The city is the site of 
the Amber Museum with a botanical 
park (70 ha) and decorative sculptures 
(put up in 1960—65). 

People lived on the territory of Pa¬ 
langa as far back as the third to first 
millenia B.C. Burial grounds dating 
from the third to fourth and the eighth 
to 13th centuries A.D. have been found. 
Palanga has been mentioned in histo¬ 
rical sources since 1161. In the 13th to 
14th centuries it was a fishermen’s vil¬ 
lage. In the 15th to 17th centuries Pa¬ 
langa was the most important Lithua¬ 
nia’s commercial port. In 1701 it was 
destroyed by the Swedish Army. In the 
early 19th century Palanga became pop¬ 
ular as a health resort. In 1899 Palanga 
witnessed the production of the first 
Lithuanian play. In 1901—02 Iskra and 
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other revolutionary publications were 
shipped through Palanga from Klaipe¬ 
da. In 1923, the city had a population of 
2,039; and in 1939, 5,600. The Red Army 
liberated Palanga on October 9, 1944. 
After the war the city expanded. New 
rest homes — among them Egle, Ginta- 
ras, Zilvinas, and Neringa — were es¬ 
tablished; a shopping centre, a canteen, 
an exhibition hall, and an outdoor stage 
for performances in summer were con¬ 
structed. In 1970, five seashore settle¬ 
ments — Vanagupe, Kunigiskiai, Mon- 
ciske, Nemirseta, and Sventoji — were 
incorporated into the city of Palanga. 

NERINGA 

Neringa is a city in the west of the 
Lithuanian SSR. It occupies virtually 
all the Lithuanian territory of the Kur- 
siq Nerija (Courland Spit; 94.4 sq km). 
The administrative centre of the city is 
Nida, a resort settlement on the shore of 
the Kursiq Marios Lagoon. Nida is the 
site of the Museum of Ethnography, the 
Museum of Fishermen's Life, and the 
Museum-house of Thomas Mann, a 
German writer. In historical sources 
Nida is mentioned for the first time in 
1385. Old Nida, covered up by sand in 
the 18th century, was two kilometres to 
the south of present-day Nida. Other 
resorts and fishermen’s settlements of 
Neringa are Juodkrante, Pervalka, and 
Preila. The largest of them, Juodkrante, 
is one of t le oldest settlements of the 
Kur§iq Nei .ja. Neolithic articles of art, 
made of amber, have been found near 
it. Juodkrante was given the privilege 
of fishing in 1509 and self-government 
on the basis of the Kulm Law in 1697. 
Pervalka and Preila were founded by 
fishermen from the village of Naujasis 
Naglis, which was covered up with sand 
in the 19th century. 

In 1960, the Kursiq Nerija — the 
entire territory of the city of Neringa — 
was proclaimed a landscape preserve, 
in 1976 it was made into a forest park. 
Conserved features include the distinc¬ 
tive landscape, created by wind and the 
sea, with the highest sand dunes in 


northern Europe and with the trunks 
of trees jutting out from sand where 
once an ancient forest had been, the rare 
species of flora, the soils, and the aeolian 
processes which are of interest to mod¬ 
ern scientists. 

BIRSTONAS 

A city in the south of Lithuania, 
Birstonas lies on the right bank of the 
Nemunas River in the picturesque river 
bend; area 13 sq km. Birstonas is a 
balneopeloid resort. Mineral water is 
obtained from boreholes and part of it 
is saturated and bottled. Drinkable min¬ 
eral water, its baths and inhalations 
are applied in the treatment of patients 
with digestive troubles, diseases of the 
locomotor system, disturbances of blood 
circulation, gynecological, kidney, and 
respiratory diseases. Mud applications 
are used in the treatment of diseases of 
the locomotor system, disturbances of 
the peripheral nervous system and di¬ 
gestive tract, and gynecological diseases. 
Sanatoria, mud-cure and mineral water 
pavilions are open all year round. In 
Birstonas 10,000 patients are treated 
annually. The city is the site of a muse¬ 
um of local lore, a tourist centre, and 
a rowing centre. Noteworthy are the 
villas (from the turn of the 20th cen¬ 
tury) and the Neo-Gothic church. New 
architecture begins to dominate. The 
general plans, adopted in 1967 and 
1978, provide the guidelines for the 
building and restoration work. 

BirStonas is known from the 14th 
century. In the nearby hill fort there 
was a castle used as a grand duke’s res¬ 
idence during hunting season. In the 
15th century a settlement grew at the 
foot of the castle. In 1518 the settlement 
was referred to as a township. In the 
17th century the township fell into 
decay. In 1826, 30 families lived in BirS- 
tonas. In the 19th century its mineral 
water began to be used for medical 
purposes. During the years of Soviet 
power the city has become all-Union 
health resort. In 1923 Birstonas had 268 
inhabitants; in 1970, 2,228 inhabitants. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


The foundations of the political and 
national state system of the Lithuanian 
SSR, the relations between the state and 
the individual, the organs of govern¬ 
ment and justice are laid down by the 
Constitution of the Lithuanian SSR 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the 
Lithuanian SSR on April 20, 1978. This 
Constitution has replaced the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Lithuanian SSR, adopted 
by the People’s Seimas in 1940, when 
Soviet power in Lithuania was reestab¬ 
lished. 

The political system. According to 
the Constitution, the Lithuanian SSR 
is a socialist state of the whole people, 
expressing the will and interests of the 
workers, peasants, and intelligentsia, 
the working people of all the national¬ 
ities of the republic. All power belongs 
to the people. The people exercise state 
power through soviets, or councils, 
of people’s deputies, which constitute 
the political foundation of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR. The soviets are elected on the 
basis of universal, equal, and direct suf¬ 
frage by secret ballot. 

The state is organized and functions 
on the principle of democratic cen¬ 
tralism, namely, the electiveness of all 
bodies of state authority, their accounta¬ 
bility to the people, and the obligation 
of lower bodies to observe the decisions 
of higher ones. The state and its bodies 
function on the basis of socialist justice. 
State and public organizations and 
officials must observe the Constitution 
of the USSR, the Constitution of the 
Lithuanian SSR, and Soviet laws. Major 
matters of state are submitted to nation¬ 
wide discussion and put to a popular 
vote (referendum). The leading and 
guiding force of society and the nucleus 
of its political system, state and public 
organizations is the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union which exists for 
the people and serves the people. Party 
organizations function within the 
framework of the Constitution of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Constitution of the Lithuanian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Trade unions, the Communist Youth 
League, and cooperative and other pub¬ 
lic organizations participate, in ac¬ 
cordance with their rules, in managing 
state and public affairs and in deciding 
political, economic, social and cultural 
matters. Work collectives also take part 
in discussing and deciding these matters 
as well as in planning production and 
social development, in training and 
placing personnel, and in deciding mat¬ 
ters pertaining to management, the 
improvement of working and living 
conditions, and the use of funds alloca¬ 
ted for developing production, for so¬ 
cial and cultural purposes, for financial 
incentives, and for the promotion of 
socialist emulation. 

The economic system. The founda¬ 
tion of the economic system is socialist 
ownership of the means of production 
in the form of state property (belonging 
to all the people) and collective farm- 
and-cooperative property, including the 
property of trade unions and other 
public organizations. No one has the 
right to use socialist property 
for personal gain or other selfish ends. 
State property belongs to all the people 
and constitutes the main form of so¬ 
cialist property. 

The personal property of citizens 
may include articles of everyday use, 
personal consumption and convenience, 
the implements of a small holding, a 
house, and earned savings. The personal 
property and the right to inherit it are 
protected by the state. Citizens may be 
granted the use of plots of land in the 
manner prescribed by law. Earned 
income forms the basis of the personal 
property of citizens. Property owned 
or used by citizens must not serve as a 
means of deriving unearned income or 
be employed to the detriment of the 
interests of society. 

Socially useful work and its results 
determine a person’s status in society. 
The labour, free from exploitation, of 
Soviet people is the source of the growth 
of social wealth and of the wellbeing 
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of the people, and of each individual. 
The supreme goal of social production 
under socialism is the fullest satisfaction 
of the people’s growing requirements. 
The law permits individual labour in 
handicrafts, farming, the provision of 
services for the public, and other forms 
of activity based exclusively on the 
personal work of individual citizens and 
members of their families. 

The economy of the Lithuanian SSR 
is a component part of the integral eco¬ 
nomic complex of the USSR comprising 
all the elements of production, distribu¬ 
tion, and exchange. It is managed on 
the basis of state plans for economic 
and social development, with due ac¬ 
count of the sectoral and territorial 
principles, and by combining centralized 
direction with the managerial indepen¬ 
dence and initiative of individual and 
amalgamated enterprises and other 
organizations. 

Social development. The social basis 
of the Lithuanian SSR is the alliance 
of the workers, peasants, and intelli¬ 
gentsia. The state helps enhance the 
social homogeneity of society, namely, 
the elimination of class differences and 
of the essential distinctions between 
city and countryside and between men¬ 
tal and physical labour, and the all¬ 
round development and drawing to¬ 
gether of all the nations and nation¬ 
alities of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

In accordance with the communist 
ideal — “The free development of each 
is the condition of the free develop¬ 
ment of all“ — the state pursues the aim 
of giving citizens more and more real 
opportunities to apply their creative 
energies, abilities, and talents and to 
develop their personalities in every way. 
To this end the state concerns itself 
with improving working conditions, 
safety and labour protection, converting 
agricultural work into a variety of 
industrial work, raising people’s real 
incomes, extending the systems of 
health protection, social security, and of 
trade and public catering, communal 
services and public utilities, as well 


as improving the system of public edu¬ 
cation, developing science, and protect¬ 
ing and augmenting cultural wealth. 

The basic rights, freedoms, and 
duties of citizens. Every citizen of the 
Lithuanian SSR is a citizen of the USSR. 
Citizens of the Lithuanian SSR are 
equal before the law, without distinc¬ 
tion of origin, social or property sta¬ 
tus, race or nationality, sex, education, 
language, attitude to religion, type and 
nature of occupation, domicile, or other 
status. They enjoy in full the social, eco¬ 
nomic, political, and personal rights 
and freedoms proclaimed and guaran¬ 
teed by the Constitution of the USSR, 
the Constitution of the Lithuanian 
SSR, and Soviet laws. 

The basic rights are the right to 
work; the right to rest and leisure; the 
right to health protection; the right to 
maintenance in old age, in sickness, 
and in the event of complete or partial 
disability or loss of the breadwinner; 
the right to housing; the right to educa¬ 
tion; the right to enjoy cultural benefits; 
the right to take part in the management 
and administration of state and public 
affairs; the right to submit proposals 
to state bodies and public organizations 
for improving their activity and to 
criticize shortcomings in their work; the 
right to protection by the courts against 
encroachments on citizens’ honour and 
reputation, life and health, and personal 
freedom and property. 

Citizens of the Lithuanian SSR are 
guaranteed the freedom of scientific, 
technical, and artistic work; the free- 
dom of speech, of the press, and of 
assembly, meetings, street processions 
and demonstrations; inviolability of 
the person and of the home; the freedom 
of conscience, that is, the right to pro¬ 
fess any religion and to conduct reli¬ 
gious worship or atheistic propaganda. 
The church is separated from the state 
and the state from the church. Under 
socialism the fulfilment of social, eco¬ 
nomic, and cultural development prog¬ 
rammes is instrumental in enlarging the 
rights and freedoms of citizens and 
improving their living standards. 
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Citizens’ exercise of their rights 
and freedoms is inseparable from the 
performance of their duties and obliga¬ 
tions. The basic duties of the citizens of 
the Lithuanian SSR are to work con¬ 
scientiously, to preserve and protect 
socialist property, to safeguard the 
interests of the Soviet state and to 
enhance its power and prestige, to re¬ 
spect the national dignity of other citi¬ 
zens, to respect the rights and lawful 
interests of other persons, to strengthen 
friendship of the nations and nation¬ 
alities of the multinational Soviet state 
and to promote friendship and coopera¬ 
tion with peoples of other lands, to 
help maintain and strengthen world 
peace, to concern themselves with the 
upbringing of children, to protect na¬ 
ture and conserve its riches. Defence 
of the Socialist Motherland is the sacred 
duty of every citizen of Lithuania. 

The national-state and administra¬ 
tive structure. The Lithuanian SSR is a 
sovereign Soviet socialist state. In order 
to build successfully a communist socie¬ 
ty, to strengthen the economic and 
political unity of the country, and to 
safeguard its own security and defence, 
the Lithuanian SSR, on the basis of 
the self-determination of its people, free 
will, and equality, has united with the 
other Soviet socialist republics in an 
integral, federal, multinational state — 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Accordingly, the Lithuanian SSR en¬ 
sures on its territory the rights of the 
highest bodies of state authority and ad¬ 
ministration of the USSR specified by 
the Article 73 of the Constitution of the 
USSR. Outside the spheres covered by 
the Article 73 of the Constitution of the 
USSR, the Lithuanian SSR exercises 
independent state power on its territory. 
The Lithuanian SSR has its own Consti¬ 
tution, it has retained the right freely to 
secede from the USSR. The territory 
of the Lithuanian SSR may not be al¬ 
tered without its consent, the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR determines its division into 
territorial-administrative units. The 
Lithuanian SSR has the right to enter 
into relations with other states, conclude 


treaties with them, exchange diplomatic 
and consular representatives, and take 
part in the work of international or¬ 
ganizations. 

The jurisdiction of the Lithuanian 
SSR, as represented by its highest bodies 
of state authority and administration, 
covers adoption and amendment of the 
Constitution of the Lithuanian SSR and 
control over its observance; promulga¬ 
tion of laws of the Lithuanian SSR, 
maintenance of law and order, and pro¬ 
tection of citizens’ rights and freedoms, 
establishment of the general principles 
for the organization and functioning of 
republic-wide and local bodies of state 
authority and administration; pursu¬ 
ance of a uniform social and economic 
policy, direction of the republic’s eco¬ 
nomy, promotion of scientific and tech¬ 
nological progress and rational man¬ 
agement of natural resources; protec¬ 
tion of historical and cultural monu¬ 
ments; drafting and approval of state 
plans for the economic and social de¬ 
velopment of the Lithuanian SSR and 
the budget of the Lithuanian SSR and 
the endorsement of reports on their 
fulfilment; direction of sectors of the 
economy and culture under union-re¬ 
public and republic jurisdiction; and 
representation of the Lithuanian SSR 
in international relations. 

The sovereign rights of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR are safeguarded by the USSR. 
Through its representatives in the high¬ 
er bodies of state authority and admin¬ 
istration and other bodies of the USSR 
the Lithuanian SSR takes part in deci¬ 
sion-making in matters that come with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of the USSR. In the 
first place such representatives are 
deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR from the Lithuanian SSR. 

According to the Constitution of the 
USSR the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
consists of two chambers — the Soviet 
of the Union and the Soviet of Na¬ 
tionalities — enjoying equal rights and 
having the same number of deputies. 
Deputies to the Soviet of the Union are 
elected by constituencies numbering 
300,000 electors. In the Soviet of Nation- 
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alities each Union republic is repre¬ 
sented by 32 deputies irrespective of the 
number of electors; each autonomous 
republic is represented by 11 deputies; 
each autonomous region, by five depu¬ 
ties; and each autonomous area, by one 
deputy. Thus the Lithuanian SSR is 
represented in the Soviet of the Union 
by nine deputies and in the Soviet of Na¬ 
tionalities by 32 deputies. 

Officials of the Lithuanian SSR, who 
are ex officio members of the higher 
bodies of state authority and adminis¬ 
tration of the USSR, take part in deci¬ 
sion-making in matters which come 
within the jurisdiction of the USSR 
Vice-chairmen of the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
are elected from among the depu¬ 
ties representing the Union republics in 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the 
principle of one vice-chairman from 
each Union republic. The Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR and the Chairman of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the Lithuanian SSR 
are ex officio members of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the USSR respectively. 

The Council of Ministers of the 
Lithuanian SSR has its permanent mis¬ 
sion at the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, which represents the republic in 
various Union bodies. 

The Lithuanian SSR ensures com¬ 
prehensive economic and social devel¬ 
opment on its territory, helps exer¬ 
cise the powers of Union bodies on its 
territory, and implements the decisions 
of the highest bodies of state authority 
and administration of the USSR. In 
matters that come within its jurisdic¬ 
tion, the Lithuanian SSR coordinates 
and controls the activity of enterprises, 
institutions, and organizations subor¬ 
dinate to the Union. 

The Supreme Soviet of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR is the highest body of state 
authority of the Lithuanian SSR. It 
consists of one chamber and is empow¬ 
ered to deal with all matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Lithuanian SSR 
under the constitutions of the USSR and 


the Lithuanian SSR. The Supreme So¬ 
viet of the Lithuanian SSR adopts and 
amends the Constitution of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR, enacts laws, endorses state 
plans for economic and social develop¬ 
ment and the republic’s budget and their 
fulfilment, elects the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR 
and endorses its decrees, appoints the 
government of the republic — the 
Council of Ministers of the Lithuanian 
SSR, and elects the Supreme Court of 
the Lithuanian SSR, the People’s Con¬ 
trol Committee and standing commis¬ 
sions of the Supreme Soviet; other 
commissions are formed when needed. 

The Supreme Soviet of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR consists of 350 deputies elected 
for a term of five years by constitu¬ 
encies with equal populations. Deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet have the right to 
initiate legislation and to address in¬ 
quiries to the government, ministers, or 
heads of other bodies formed by the 
Supreme Soviet. The Supreme Soviet of 
the Lithuanian SSR works in sessions 
which are convened twice a year. 

The Presidium of the Supreme So¬ 
viet is a standing body of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR. It is elec¬ 
ted at the first session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR of a new 
convocation and is accountable to it. It 
consists of a chairman, two vice-chair¬ 
men, a secretary, and 13 members. The 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet adopts 
decisions subject to submission for ap¬ 
proval by the Supreme Soviet of the 
Lithuanian SSR. It exercises the right to 
initiate legislation; promulgates and 

Chairmen of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR 

Justas Paleckis 

June 17, 1940—April 14, 1967 
(June 17—August 15, 1940, acting 
President of the Republic) 

Motiejus Sumauskas 

April 14, 1967—December 24, 1975 
Antanas Barkauskas 

December 24, 1975—November 18. 
1985 

Ringaudas Bronislovas Songaila 
since November 18, 1985 
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interprets laws; ensures observance of 
the constitutions of the USSR and the 
Lithuanian SSR, of the laws of the 
USSR and the Lithuanian SSR, and of 
other legislative acts on the territory of 
the Lithuanian SSR; directs the work 
of local soviets; decides on matters of 
citizenship; and grants amnesty and 
exercises the right of pardon. 

The highest executive and adminis¬ 
trative body of state authority of the 
Lithuanian SSR is the Council of Minis¬ 
ters of the Lithuanian SSR, i.e. the 
government of the Lithuanian SSR. It is 
formed by the Supreme Soviet of the 
Lithuanian SSR at its first session of 
a new convocation for a term of five 
years. The Council of Ministers of the 
Lithuanian SSR consists of a chairman, 
first vice-chairman, vice-chairmen, 
ministers, and chairmen of state com¬ 
mittees. The Council of Ministers of the 
Lithuanian SSR is responsible and ac¬ 
countable to the Supreme Soviet and, 
between its sessions, to the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet. On expiry of the 
Supreme Soviet’s term of office the 
government tenders its resignation and 
the newly elected Supreme Soviet ap¬ 
points a new government. 

The Council of Ministers of the 
Lithuanian SSR coordinates and directs 
the work of ministries, state commit¬ 
tees, and other bodies under its juris- 

Chairmen of the Council of Ministers 
of the Lithuanian SSR 


Justas Paleckis 

June 17—August 26, 1940 

(Prime Minister of the People’s 

Government) 

Mecislovas Gedvilas 
August 26, 1940—January 10, 1956 
(August 26, 1940—March 15, 1946, 
Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars) 

Motiejus Sumauskas 

January 16, 1956—April 14, 1967 
Juozas Maniusis 

April 14, 1967—January 16, 1981 
Ringaudas Bronislovas Songaila 

January 16, 1981—November 18. 

1985 

Vytautas Sakalauskas 

since November 18, 1985_ 


diction; ensures direction of economic, 
social, and cultural development; drafts 
current and long-term state plans for 
economic and social development and 
the state budget of the Lithuanian SSR; 
submits them to the Supreme Soviet of 
the Lithuanian SSR; and takes mea¬ 
sures to execute the state plans and 
budget. It concerns itself with the in¬ 
terests of the state and with the main¬ 
tenance of public order and implements 
measures ensuring people’s rights and 
freedoms, state security, and defence 
capacity. The Council of Ministers 
directs foreign relations of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR and other governmental 
matters under its jurisdiction. 

While performing its functions, the 
Council of Ministers issues decisions 
and ordinances and establishes com¬ 
mittees, central boards, and other bodies 
under the Council of Ministers. Minis¬ 
tries and state committees direct the 
work of the branches of administration 
entrusted to them. Ministries and state 
committees are either union-republic 
or republic ones. Union-republic min¬ 
istries and state committees are sub¬ 
ordinate to the Council of Ministers of 
the Lithuanian SSR and to the respec¬ 
tive ministry or state committee of the 
USSR, and republic ministries and 
state committees are subordinate only 
to the Council of Ministers of the LSSR. 

The Council of Ministers directs the 
work of the executive committees of 
raion and city soviets of people’s depu¬ 
ties. The Presidium of the Council of 
Ministers is a standing body of the 
Council of Ministers. 

Local bodies of state authority in 
raions, cities, urban districts, urban- 
type settlements, and apylinke are the 
corresponding soviets of people’s depu¬ 
ties elected for a term of two and a half 
years. In 1982, 28,410 deputies were 
elected to local soviets. Soviets of peo¬ 
ple’s deputies work in sessions which 
are convened no less than four times a 
year. At the first session of a new con¬ 
vocation the soviets elect their execu¬ 
tive-administrative bodies — executive 
committees, standing commissions, and 
bodies of people’s control. In their ac- 
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tivities deputies are guided by the in¬ 
terests of the state and their electors' 
mandates. 

People’s deputies. Citizens who have 
reached the age of 18 have the right to 
vote and to be elected, with the excep¬ 
tion of persons who have been legally 
certified insane. To be eligible for elec¬ 
tion to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
a citizen of the USSR must have reached 
the age of 21. 

Deputies to all the soviets of people’s 
deputies, including the Supreme Soviet, 
are the plenipotentiary representatives 
of the people in state bodies. In the 
soviets, deputies deal with matters 
relating to state, economic, social, and 
cultural development, exercise control 
over the work of state bodies, enterpri¬ 
ses, institutions, and officials subordi¬ 
nate to respective soviets. 

Deputies have the right to address 
inquiries to appropriate state bodies 
and officials, who are obliged to reply 
them at a session of the soviet. They 
also have the right to approach them on 
matters arising from their work as depu¬ 
ties and to take part in considering 
the questions raised by them. Deputies 
enjoy the status of immunity. They are 
ensured conditions for the exercise 
of their rights and duties. 

Deputies are obliged to report regu¬ 
larly on their work and on decisions 
taken by corresponding soviets to their 
constituents. Deputies who have not 
justified the confidence of their cons¬ 
tituents may be recalled by decision 
of a majority of the electors. 

Justice and procurator’s supervision. 
In the Lithuanian SSR justice is ad¬ 
ministered solely by the courts. The Su¬ 
preme Court of the Lithuanian SSR is 
the highest judicial body which also su¬ 
pervises the administration of justice by 
other judicial bodies of the republic. It 
is elected for a term of five years by 
the Supreme Soviet of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR. 

The Supreme Court has the right to 
initiate legislation. It consists of judi¬ 
cial boards for civil and criminal cases, 
the disciplinary board, the presidium, 
and the plenum. The judicial boards 


of the Supreme Court try, as a court 
of first instance, cases of exceptional 
importance and, as the highest court 
of appeal, examine the sentences and 
judgements passed by the people’s 
courts; the presidium and the plenum 
examine cases in a supervisory capacity. 

Raion (city) people’s courts are the 
primary link in the judicial system. 
The basic principles of the judicial sys¬ 
tem and its activity are: judges and 
people’s assessors are elected, judges 
and people’s assessors are responsible 
and accountable to their electors, the 
hearing of cases is collegial (cases are 
tried by a people’s judge and two peo¬ 
ple’s assessors), judges are independent 
and in the administration of justice they 
are subject only to the law, all citizens 
are equal before the law, proceedings 
in courts are open to the public, a defen¬ 
dant in a criminal action is guaranteed 
the right of legal assistance. Judicial 
proceedings are conducted in Lithua¬ 
nian or in the language spoken by the 
majority of the people in the locality. 

Judges of people’s courts are elected 
by the citizens of -the respective raion 
(city) on the basis of universal, equal, 
and direct suffrage by secret ballot for 
a term of five years. People’s assessors 
are elected for a term of two and a half 
years at meetings of citizens by a show 
of hands. A judge and two people’s as¬ 
sessors constitute a magisterial body 
which has the right to try criminal and 
civil cases and to pass sentences and 
judgements. Sittings of the court are 
presided by people’s judges. Complaints 
and petitions are examined by the judge 
alone. 

Colleges of advocates are available 
to give legal assistance to citizens and 
organizations. In cases provided for 
by legislation citizens are given legal 
assistance free of charge. Representa¬ 
tives of public organizations and work 
collectives are allowed to take part in 
courts’ hearings. 

Supreme power of supervision over 
the observance of laws is vested in the 
Procurator-General of the USSR and 
the Procurator of the Lithuanian SSR- 
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HISTORY 


Primitive communal system (up to 
the tenth century A.D.). Archaeological 
evidence of the first inhabitants — 
nomadic hunters — on the territory of 
Lithuania dates back to the late Pa¬ 
leolithic period (11th to ninth millenia 
B.C.). Their hunting tools were made 
from flint, bone, and horn. 

In the Mesolithic period (eighth to 
fourth millenia B.C.), after the climate 
had become milder and the inland ice 
retreated to the north, conditions be¬ 
came favourable for a sedentary way of 
life, and settled population increased at 
the end of the period. Sites from the 
Mesolithic period are chiefly found 
along the banks of the Nemunas, Neris, 
and Merkys. The populace engaged in 
hunting, gathering, and fishing, their 
tools being a bow with flint-head ar¬ 
rows, hide scrapers, bone harpoons, 
hooks, and nets. 

In the Neolithic period (fourth to 
second millenia B.C.) stone articles — 


axes, chisels, adzes, and scrapers — 
were ground and polished, and the 
production of clay pottery began. 

At the end of the third millenium 
B.C. Indoeuropeans of the Corded Ware 
culture moved to Lithuania from the 
south and the west, and eventually, 
mingling with the local population, they 
gave rise to the Baltic tribes. They culti¬ 
vated the land, grew crops, and kept 
tamed animals. 

In the Bronze Age (16th to sixth cen¬ 
turies B.C.) bronze articles — axes, ar¬ 
row heads, swords, and ornaments — 
were first made. Presumably, patriar¬ 
chal family ties prevailed in the com¬ 
munity. 

At the beginning of the Iron Age 
(fifth century B.C. to 12th century 
A.D.) iron articles were but scarce. It 
was only in the first century A.D. that 
iron axes, knives, scythes, and sickles 
replaced those made of stone and be¬ 
came widespread. In the second and 



Archaeological finds on the territory of Lithuania 

Stone Age: 1. A harpoon. 2-3. Arrowheads. 4-5. Axes. 7. A fishhook. 8-9. Figurines. 10-11. Ceramics 
Bronie Age. 1 — 3. Axes. 4—5. Spearheads. 6—8. Ornaments. 9—10. Ceramics 
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third cent iries A.D. corn was main¬ 
ly grown. Slash-and-burn farming was 
gradually replaced by fallow farming. 
The evolution toward the two-field and 
three-field tillage systems, however, 
was rather slow. The regular three- 
field system became prevalent in the 
period between the 13th and the 15th 
centuries A.D. 

During the first centuries A.D. til¬ 
lage agriculture became widespread 
throughout Lithuania. Iron plough¬ 
shares were introduced, and more do¬ 
mestic animals were kept. Simulta¬ 
neously the primitive communal system 
began to disintegrate, collective land 
cultivation no longer being a necessity. 
An individual family became a socio¬ 
economic unit. Such families formed 
territorial field communities. Work 
implements and produce belonged to 
the family. In the middle of the first 
millenium tribes and tribal alliances — 
the Lithuanians (lietuviai) and the 
Zemaiciai (Samogitians) — took shape 
on the major part of Lithuania’s 
territory. The southern part of Lithu¬ 
ania was inhabited by some of the Jot- 
vingiai (Jatwings, i.e. northern Sudu- 
viai and northern Dainaviai); in the 
north lived some of the Seliai (Selo- 
nians) and the Ziemgaliai (Semigal- 
lians); and in the extreme west lived 
the Kursiai (Curonians) and the Skal- 
viai. 

Emergence of feudal relations. From 
the tenth century onwards the produc¬ 
tive forces began to develop more rapid¬ 
ly, and agricultural implements were 
improved. Fallow farming became wide¬ 
spread, the potter’s wheel came into 
use. Animal husbandry was developing. 
Hill forts (fortified settlements, Lithu¬ 
anian piliakalniai) grew in size, with 
castles built in many of them and 
hamlets set up in the vicinity. 

The emergence of feudal relations 
was due to the increasing polarization 
of the population along property lines 
and the incipient private ownership of 
the means of production. Alongside 
communal and allodial land ownership, 
feudal land ownership and the early 


forms of exploitation came into being. 
The most wealthy and influential mem¬ 
bers gradually separated from land 
tillage communities, evolving into a 
new class of feudal lords. 

The work force in a feudal patri¬ 
mony included patriarchal slaves (sei- 
mynyksciai) and neighbours ( kaimynai , 
those members of field communities 
who had fallen into the rent bondage 
of the landlord). Most of the people at 
that time were not yet personally depen¬ 
dent upon feudal lords. Free members 
of village communities, well outside 
the sphere of power of feudal lords, 
ultimately formed the peasant class. 

At the end of the first millenium, 
with the spreading of material and 
spiritual culture of the Lithuanians 
who were the biggest tribe, the Lithu¬ 
anian nationality began to take shape. 
Statelike territorial associations — the 
largest among them being Lietuva, 
Deltuva, Dainava, Suduva, Skalva, Nal- 
5ia, Keklys, Karsuva, and Upyte — took 
shape in Lithuania in the form of 
principalities. Lithuania (Lietuva) was 
first mentioned in Annales Quedlin- 
burgenses, a German chronicle, in 1009. 
Trade was conducted with ancient Rus 
and other neighbouring countries. 

The territory of present-day Lithu¬ 
ania was raided by the Northmen — 
Varangians and Swedes (Lithuanian 
zuvedai) — who extorted contribution 
from the Lithuanians living near the 
coast. Apuole Castle was stormed by 
Swedes in 854, and Danes are believed 
to have sacked Palanga Castle in 1161. 
From the 11th century onwards Lithu¬ 
ania, especially the territory inhabited 
by the Jotvingiai, was invaded by feudal 
armies of ancient Rus and Poland. Later 
Lithuanian hosts also made a series of 
inroads both into Russian and Polish 
lands and into the Jotvingiai, Latvian, 
and Estonian territories subjugated by 
the Russians and Poles. 

Early feudal period (13th to late 
14th centuries). At the turn of the 13th 
century, there existed a comparatively 
stable military and political confede- 


Trakai Castle, 15th cenlury [> 





















































































ration of Lithuanian lands which in¬ 
cluded Lietuva (Lithuania), Nalsia, Del- 
tuva, Neris, and Zemaiciai territories. In 
the early 13th century, as attested by the 
1219 treaty between Lithuania and the 
Galician-Volynian Principality, there 
already were, in Lithuania, alliances of 
individual princes, headed by senior 
princes — Zivinbudas, Daujotas, Vili- 
gaila, Dausprungas and his brother Min- 
daugas. The development of socioeco¬ 
nomic and political relations favoured 
the formation of a unified state. About 
1236 Mindaugas, prince of the Lietuva 
Principality, united some of the Baltic 
lands and became the grand duke of 
Lithuania reigning there till 1263. Thus 
the Lithuanian state — a monarchy of 
early feudalism — came into being. 
Mindaugas’ authority was recognized 
by the lands of Nalsia, Deltuva, and 
some of the ZemaiCiai and Jotvingiai 
territories. The unification of most of 
the Lithuanian lands was accomplished 
under Traidenis (reigned about 1270— 
82) and Vytenis (reigned about 1295— 
1316). 

In the 13th to 15th centuries the 
process of the formation of the Lithu¬ 
anian nationality was completed. Up 
to the late 14th century the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Lithuanian 
state were still free allodium holders 
associated into territorial land com¬ 
munities from which the princes 
claimed and received a tribute in kind. 
This irregular taxation (kieminejimas) 
continued well into the 13th century. 
In the early 14th century a tithe for 
the grand duke was imposed, and the 
end of the 14th century saw it replaced 
by dekla (a regular and fixed tax in 
kind). Patriarchial slaves and neigh¬ 
bours (former free cultivators, who had 
fallen into landlord’s dependency) con¬ 
stituted a small portion of the popu¬ 
lation. 

With the castles and fortified estates 
of the grand duke being scarce and 
scattered throughout the country, few 
of his vicegerents coped with the task 
of controlling community affairs ef¬ 
fectively; hence, the internal matters 


were customarily settled by kuopa (an 
irregular meeting of all members of 
the community), its secondary function 
being that of a local court. At that time 
some of the communal castles, once used 
as hiding places — Aukaimis, Putviai, 
and probably Medvegalis — were ex¬ 
tant. 

A militia army was of great impor¬ 
tance. The chief vicegerent and the 
grand duke’s retinue, often his relations, 
formed the Grand Duke’s Council, an 
advisory body. Some regional Lithu¬ 
anian princes, as vicegerents or ap¬ 
panage princes, were sent to the an¬ 
nexed lands of ancient Rus, in which 
way the ruler’s domain was extended. 

The formation of the Lithuanian 
state strengthened the forces fighting 
against the West European feudal ag¬ 
gression. In the 13th century, Lithuania 
was exposed to attacks from the north 
and west by German military orders, 
which justified their aggression on the 
pretext of spreading Christianity among 
the heathen. The Knights of the Sword 
(1202—37; 1237—1561, the Livonian 

Order) had subjugated the major part 
of Latvia, and the Teutonic Order (in 
1230—1525 it functioned as a theocratic 
state; the Livonian Order was its au¬ 
tonomous part), by 1283, had subjugated 
the lands of western Lithuanians (Nad- 
ruviai and Skalviai) and of other Balts. 
The Teutonic Order undertook in 1208 
and 1229 campaigns of conquest against 
the Lithuanian lands. Lithuanians re¬ 
taliated and during the first quarter of 
the 13th century mounted 13 military 
expeditions. 

In 1249, Mindaugas, faced with 
a coalition formed by insurgent local 
princes (Tautvilas, Edivydas, Vykintas), 
some Zemaiciai and Jotvingiai territo¬ 
ries, the Livonian Order, the Riga 
Archbishop, Galicia, and Volynia, had 
no other choice but to conclude peace 
with the Livonian Order, his bitterest 
enemy, and to catholicize (1251). For 
this, in 1253, he received a royal crown 
from Pope Innocent IV but had to 
declare Lithuania’s vasalage to the papal 
curia. 
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| Lithuanian lands in the Lith¬ 
uanian state which emerged 
in the 13th century 

Lands incorporated into the 
Lithuanian state during Min- 
daugas’ reign (till 1263) 

Lands of Polotsk and Vitebsk 
which were temporarily under 
Lithuania during Mindaugas* ‘ ’ 

reign 

Lands incorporated during 
Vytenis’ (1295—1316) and 
Gediminas’ (1316-41) reigns 

Lands incorporated during 
Algirdas' reign (1345-77) 

Lands incorporated during 
Vytautas’ reign (1392-1430) 

Lands which alternately be¬ 
longed to the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania and the Grand 
Principality of Moscow 

j Lands contested by the 
" Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
and Poland during 
the 14th to 15th centuries 

*“"* ^ State frontiers in 1465 


Capitals 

O Centres of dukedoms, prin¬ 
cipalities, and lands 

o Other settlements 

Kaunas Cities of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania having Mag¬ 
deburg rights in the 
mid-15th century 

x 1410 Place and year of major 
battles 

■ March of the Tatars under 

Burundai in 1258 


March of the Tatars under 
Yagurchin in 1275 

March of the armies of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
and Poland against the 
Teutonic Knights in 1410 

March of the Teutonic 
Knights in 1410 

From 1398 to 1409 under 
the rule of the Teutonic 
Order 

Valakhia 





































Disregarding the fact that the Lithu¬ 
anian state had won international rec¬ 
ognition as a Christian state, the Liv¬ 
onian Order occupied in 1252 Lithu¬ 
ania’s important trade centre and stra¬ 
tegic Baltic settlement, Klaipeda, and 
the adjoining lands. Striving for peace 
Mindaugas ceded, in a form of donation, 
Nadruva and parts of Suduva and Dai- 
nava to the Livonian Order. Part of 
Zemaitija (Samogitia) was to be admin¬ 
istered jointly by the order and the 
newly appointed archbishop for Lithu¬ 
ania, Christian (Kristijonas). The local 
inhabitants being resistant, the order 
failed to strengthen its position in the 
lands gained. 

In 1260, the Knights were routed in 
the Battle of Durbe, and Mindaugas 
terminated peaceful relations with the 
Livonian Order. The indigenous popula¬ 
tion was stubbornly opposed to Ca¬ 
tholicism, Christian fled the country, 
and in 1261 Mindaugas reverted to 
paganism. 

All military campaigns of the Ger¬ 
man orders against the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania ended in defeats. Their 
forces were routed in the battles of 
Saule (1236; near modern Siauliai) and 
Skuodas (1259), in the Battle of Durbe 
(1260; now Liepaja Raion, Latvian SSR). 
in the Battle of Karuse (1270; on the ice 
of the Baltic Sea, now in the western 
part of the Estonian SSR), and in the 
Battle of Aserade (1279; at Aizkraukle, 
now Ogre Raion, Latvian SSR). The 
defeats, however, did not check their 
military aggression. 

At the end of the 13th century, the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania was involved 
in continuous wars with the orders 
which had the support of the popes. The 
'grand dukes of Lithuania clung tena¬ 
ciously to their pagan worship and 
persistently repelled the aggression of 
German feudal lords, which especially 
intensified in the mid-14th century. 
Strongholds for defence purposes were 
built in Gardinas (Grodno), Veliuona, 
Kaunas, Trakai, and Vilnius. The wars 
hindered Lithuania’s economic and 
cultural development. 


The weakness of Rus, which was due 
to its feudal fragmentation and the 
effects of the Mongol Tatar conquests, 
tempted Lithuanian rulers to push 
eastwards, and from the end of the 13th 
century their expansion into Russian 
lands intensified. Some Russian lands, 
seeking liberation from the Tatar yoke 
or trying to avoid it, surrended to 
Lithuania of their own accord. Besides, 
some of the Russian lands were in¬ 
corporated into Lithuania through mar¬ 
riages (e.g., the Vitebsk Principality). 

The Mongol Tatar armies, in 1258— 
59 and again in 1279, conducted abortive 
military campaigns to Lithuanian lands. 
A skilful diplomat, Grand Duke Gedi- 
minas (reigned in 1316—41) succeeded 
in evading fierce battles with the Gol¬ 
den Horde, thus checking its westward 
advance. He concerned himself with 
establishing good relations with Chris¬ 
tian rulers and expanded the ties, ini¬ 
tiated during Vytenis’ reign, with Riga 
and other Baltic towns which were 
willing to trade with Lithuania. In 
1338, Gediminas broke the economic 
blockade imposed on Lithuania by the 
German orders and the Hanseatic 
League by signing a treaty of peace and 
trade with the Livonian Order. 

Gediminas' reign saw the consol¬ 
idation of centralized power and the 
state bureaucracy, the functions of the 
Grand Duke’s Council becoming fully 
evolved and the hereditary power of 
the Gediminas' dynasty (from the late 
13th century up to 1572) firmly estab¬ 
lished. The growing might of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania facilitated 
the development of agriculture, the 
growth of towns, and the expansion of 
trade and handicrafts. 

The economic and political develop¬ 
ment of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
did not check the aggressive German or¬ 
ders. In the reigns of Algirdas (1345— 
77) and Kestutis (1381—82) the Teutonic 
Knights, from their bases in Livonia 
and Prussia, undertook more than 100 
military campaigns to Lithuania; in 
1365 and 1377 they went as far as Tra¬ 
kai and Vilnius. The Lithuanians 
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conducted over 40 retaliatory cam¬ 
paigns, often relying on the aid of 
the population of the annexed Russian 
lands. 

Pursuing the aim of halting the 
aggression of the German orders, Algir- 
das and Kestutis opened negotiations 
with representatives of the German 
Emperor Charles IV about Lithuania’s 
adoption of Catholicism. They request¬ 
ed the return of Lithuanian and other 
Baltic lands claiming them as patrimo¬ 
nies — a vast territory, its extreme 
line running along the Alma and Prieg- 
lius (Pregolia) rivers and Aistmares 
(now Zalew Wislany; subsequently this 
area was known as Lithuania Minor, 
i.e., the Klaipeda territory and the lands 
in the lower reaches of the Nemunas 
and the major part of the Pregolia 
basin inhabited by western Lithu¬ 
anians: northern Prussians and Kur- 
Siai), and then along the Baltic coast up 
to the Daugava River. In addition, 
Algirdas and Kestutis forwarded a plan 
to have the Crusaders transferred to the 
southern steppes of the Ukraine to 
defend Christian Rus from the Mongol 
Tatars there. Algirdas and his coruler 
Kestutis supported their brother Liu- 
bartas in his struggle against Poland 
over Volynia and Galicia. The resistance 
of the Balts and Slavs kept in check 
the expansion of the German aggressors. 
At the same time Algirdas elaborated 
a political programme for incorporating 
all the lands of Rus into Lithuania and 
establishing a centre of the Orthodox 
Church in the Grand Duchy of Lith¬ 
uania. After defeating the Mongol 
Tatars in the Melynqjq Vandenq Battle 
(1363; the Sinye Vody Battle, now the 
Southern Bug River) Algirdas secured 
for the Grand Duchy of Lithuania the 
Ukraine (except Galicia which was 
already under Poland). 

In the late 14th century, a vast 
territory — the lands of Black Russia 
(Chernaya Rus), Polesie, Podolia, Vo¬ 
lynia, Kiev, Chernigov, Novgorod-Se- 
verskii (most of these lands were also 
liberated from the yoke of the Mongol 
Tatars), the area along the Daugava 


including Polotsk and Vitebsk, and the 
principalities of Minsk, Lukoml, and 
Drutsk — was under the sovereignty 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. In 
support of the prince of Tver Mikhail 
Aleksandrovich, who aspired to the 
throne of the Grand Prince of Moscow 
held at the time by Dmitrii Donskoi, 
Algirdas conducted — in 1368, 1370, and 
1372 — military campaigns against 
Moscow. The contention with the Grand 
Principality of Moscow, then the focus 
of unification of Russian lands, increas¬ 
ingly weakened Lithuania’s struggle 
against the Crusaders, and partly for 
this reason, the lands inhabited by west¬ 
ern Lithuanians never returned to Lith¬ 
uania. 

In 1379—86, the neighbouring states, 
and the Teutonic Order in particular, 
meddled in the dynastic strife among 
Gediminas’ descendants playing Jogaila 
off against Andrius and Jogaila and 
Skirgaila against Kestutis and his son 
Vytautas. Seeking the aid of the Cru¬ 
saders, Jogaila in 1382 and Vytautas in 
1384 ceded Zemaitija (Samogitia) to the 
order. In the context of internal struggle 
and warfare against the German feudal 
lords the Lithuanian feudal lords under 
the leadership of Grand Duke Jogaila 
(1377—81, 1382—92) concluded a per¬ 
sonal union between Lithuania and Po¬ 
land (Kreva Union; 1385) directed first 
and foremost against the order; an 
additional motive was to retain the 
Russian lands. Jogaila also promised 
to catholicize together with his brothers 
and subjects. In their turn, the Polish 
noblemen promised to elect Jogaila 
king of Poland. 

Aukstaitija adopted Christianity in 
1387 and Zemaitija did so in 1413—17. 
The Zemaiciai aided by Vytautas’ troops 
drove away the Teutonic Knights in 
1409. 

The Kreva Union and the adoption 
of Christianity accelerated the develop¬ 
ment of feudalism in Lithuania and 
put an end to its economic and cultural 
isolation from Western and central 
European countries. The order was no 
longer in a position to cover up its 
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aggression against Lithuania by the 
pretext of spreading Christianity. In 
1386, Jogaila was baptized a Roman 
Catholic in Krakow, married the Polish 
Queen Jadwiga, and was elected king 
of Poland. He and his descendants strove 
to reinforce the personal union between 
Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lith¬ 
uania. This made for the economic 
and cultural integration of the two 
states and provided prerequisites for 
the weakening of the statehood and 
integrity of the Grand Duchy of Lith¬ 
uania. It facilitated the penetration of 
Polish feudal culture. 

Period of developed feudalism 
(late 14th century to late 16th century). 
After the adoption of Christianity feu¬ 
dal exploitation increased, and church 
ownership of land came into being 
as a result of donations of the grand 
duke and the noblemen to the church. 
By the Charter of 1387, Jogaila 
(WiadysJaw II Jagelio) guaranteed the 
Lithuanian Catholic noblemen the right 
of ownership of their patrimonies. They 
were exempted from agricultural work 
for the grand duke but were still obliged 
to go to war, to build castles, and to 
pay taxes. The arrangement made the 
material basis of the grand duke’s 
power weaker. 

The Polish feudal lords attempted 
to liquidate the Grand Duchy of Lithu¬ 
ania, but their repeated attempts to 
annex it ended in failure because 
of the resistance of the Lithuanian 
feudal lords. Under the Astrava Treaty 
(1392) between Jogaila and Vytautas 
the latter became the grand duke of 
Lithuania (magnns dux, ruled till 1430). 
By the 1401 Vilnius-Radom Agreement 
Jogaila officially confirmed Vytautas’ 
authority in the capacity of the grand 
duke for life, retaining for himself a 
nominal title of the supreme duke 
(supremus dux ) and the right to inherit 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 

In 1404, Vytautas annexed Smo¬ 
lensk, fought for Pskov, and undertook 
three military campaigns against the 
Grand Principality of Moscow (1406, 
1407, and 1408). In preparation for the 


decisive battle with the Teutonic Order 
Vytautas concluded a peace treaty in 
1408 at the Ugra River (a tributary of 
the Oka) with the Grand Prince of 
Moscow Vasilii I (Vytautas’ son-in-law, 
husband of his daughter Sofija). Peace¬ 
ful relations were established between 
the two states, with their frontier run¬ 
ning along the Ugra River. The Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania also was on peace¬ 
ful terms with Pskov, Novgorod, and 
the Crimean Tatars, and the khans of 
the Golden Horde were Vytautas’ fol¬ 
lowers. 

Having formally forbidden the order 
to fight the Lithuanians (1403) and 
having recognized the Lithuanian state 
de facto (1416), the papal curia in effect 
continued to support the Crusaders, 
prevented the Grand Duchy of Lithu¬ 
ania from regaining its western lands, 
and attempted to use Lithuania as a 
tool for its eastward expansion. The 
allied Lithuanian and Russian (of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania) and Polish 
forces crushed the Teutonic Order in the 
Battle of Zalgiris (1410, in other sources 
the Battle of Grunwald or the Battle of 
Tannenberg; now Poland, about 80 km 
to the southeast of Malbork). As a result, 
the eastward aggression of the order was 
stopped. The victory enhanced Poland’s 
position and especially strengthened 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. In 2e- 
maitija Vytautas’ power was also rein¬ 
forced. By the Torun Peace Agreement 
Zemaitija was returned to Lithuania, 
though only for Vytautas’ and Jogaila’s 
lifetime. 

The HorodJo Agreement (between 
Jogaila and Vytautas; 1413) provided 
that, in the event of Vytautas’ death, 
Lithuania was to have a grand duke of 
its own though to be approved by the 
Polish king. It also envisaged a merger 
of the social and administrative systems. 
The offices of wojewoda and castellan 
were introduced in Lithuania and the 
Lithuanian lords adopted coats of arms 
of the Polish gentry. The Catholic feudal 
lords of Lithuania had their right to 
patrimonies confirmed and a similar 
right to bookland (benefices) granted. 
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The Battle of Zalgiris (Tannenberg, Grunwald; 1410). A drawing from a 15th-century chronicle 


In 1422, after much diplomatic strife, on the Baltic coast were controlled by 

Poland, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, the Teutonic and Livonian orders. The 

and the Teutonic Order concluded the authority of the Grand Duchy of Lith- 

Melno Treaty of Peace. It legalized the uania reached a climax when Vytau- 

power of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania tas dispensed with the power of appa- 

in Zemaitija, including the narrow strip nage principalities by appointing Lithu- 

between Palanga and Sventoji, and Uz- anian noblemen and princes, absolutely 

nemune, the trans-Nemunas territory; loyal to him, as his vicegerents. There 

the order gave up these lands for good. emerged a centralized state with a 

Yet, the Teutonic Order retained im- permanent bureaucracy, staffed by 

portant Tilzh, Ragaine, and Klaipeda aristocrats who were getting more and 

castles with the surrounding areas. more influential. With the state getting 

Vytautas’ reign saw the territory stronger, the feudal lords of the Grand 

of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania extend Duchy of Lithuania made an attempt to 

up to the Black Sea, an important trade crown Vytautas king of Lithuania (Luck 

route, even more so since the chief ports Congress; 1429), but the opposition of 
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the Polish feudal lords frustrated their 
effort. 

From the late 14th century onwards 
the gentry’s land ownership constantly 
expanded, and the Catholic Church 
became a powerful landowner too (a 
tithe was collected for the benefit of 
the church and its priests). The grand 
duke granted state land, together with 
peasants, to the gentry as a reward for 
their military service, thus augmenting 
their demesnes and political power. 
The conversion of free peasants into 
veldamai (villeins) began. The growing 
feudal oppression kindled revolts of the 
peasants in Zemaitija against the Teu¬ 
tonic Order (1401, 1409) and their own 
feudal lords (1418). 

In the 15th century, privileges of 
the gentry increased and the landow¬ 
ners’ class was completely formed. In 
the 1447 Charter of Grand Duke Kazi- 
mieras (1440—92) landlords’ subjects 


were granted exemption from any obli 
gations to the grand duke save for the 
building of castles, a duty of pasedis 
(provision of food and presents for a 
visiting grand duke), and military ser¬ 
vice. A considerable portion of peasant¬ 
ry was reduced to serfdom. 

In contrast to Poland, the middle and 
lower gentry of Lithuania were just 
emerging as a political force. From the 
mid-15th century the Grand Duke’s 
Council gradually evolved into the 
Council of Lords, a virtual holder of all 
political power in the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. Grand Duke Aleksandras 
(1492—1506) in his charter of 1492 
legalized the political power of the 
lords and promised to change no laws 
adopted together with the Council of 
Lords. Grand Duke Zygimantas the Old 
(Sigismund the Old; 1506—48) pledged 
himself in 1506 and again in 1529 to 
adopt no laws without the approval of 


The plan of the city of Vilnius from the atlas compiled by Georg Braun (16th century) 
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View of the city of Kaunas at the turn of the 17th century, engraving by Tomas Makovskis (Makowski) 


the Council of Lords. The First Lith¬ 
uanian Statute (1529), a collection of 
feudal laws, confirmed the leading role 
of the nobility. From the late 15th to 
the early 16th centuries the laws enacted 
by the grand duke, especially on major 
matters such as war and taxes, were 
subject to the approval by all nobility. 

In the wake of the 1564—66 law 
and administration reforms the gentry 
and squires, tempted by the example of 
their Polish counterparts, succeeded in 
achieving the privileged status of a 
manorial dominating class, with their 
own elected bodies of administration, 
provincial seimeliai (diets), and land 
and castle courts. Their representatives 
had a right of a decisive vote in Seimas 
(Diet; Polish Sejm.) convened by the 
king (this right was finally formalized 
in the Third Statute of 1588). In the 
Second Statute of 1566 the bookland and 
beneficial land ownership were equal¬ 
ized in status to the patrimonial (heredi¬ 
tary) land ownership. The statutes of 
1566 and 1588 granted the nobility a 
judicial authority and an exemption 
from taxation; they limited the legisla¬ 
tive powers of the grand duke by 
making the approval of the seimas 
obligatory for all laws enacted by him. 
The grand duke was obliged to convene 
the seimas and provincial seimeliai. 


usually preceding the seimas, at the 
request of the nobility. 

In the second half of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
became a manorial state governed by 
sovereign nobles. With serfdom becom¬ 
ing virtual slavery, the peasants of 
Zemaitija rebelled in 1536—37, and the 
peasants of Anyksciai and Ukmerge 
rural districts ( valstiai ) openly revolted 
in 1545. 

In the mid-16th century, the spread 
of capitalist relations in Western Europe 
created an increased demand for grain, 
and the feudal lords of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, like many of their kind 
in other countries of central and East¬ 
ern Europe, began to expand corvee 
farming better suited to produce grain 
for the market. Grand Duke Zygiman- 
tas Augustas (Sigismund August; 1548— 
72), anxious to increase the state reve¬ 
nue and to make the recording of state 
lands more accurate, carried out the 
Valakai Land Reform in his manors. 

All farming land belonging to the 
grand duke (subsequently in the no¬ 
blemen’s manors too) was accurately 
measured in valakai (one valakas av¬ 
eraged 21—23 ha). The land of each 
village was divided into three equal 
fields, which, in their turn, were split 
into strips. Three strips made up the 















Title page of the first Lithuanian book, Cafechismusa 
Prasiy Szadei by Martynas Mazvydas (1547) 
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Title page of the Lithuanian Statute, a code of laws of 
the feudal era (1 588) 


valdkas. A peasant’s family received one 
valakas (or part of it, depending on the 
size of the family), i. e. one strip in every 
of the three fields, in some cases de¬ 
tached from each other. Thus a three- 
crop rotation system was enforced on 
peasants. Villages and their inhabitants 
were put on record and divided into 
villages of bondsmen (lazininkai) and 
freeholders (p rievolininkai). In addi¬ 
tion to money payment, bondsmen had 
to till the landlord’s land (VonaerJc) 
using their own implements, whereas 
freeholders had to pay a quitrent (thrice 
larger tax). The payments depended on 
the size of land and on its economic 
value. As a result, a distinct demarcation 
line was drawn between gentry and 
peasant estates; those of the gentry who 
were unable to document their noble 
origin lost their land to the grand duke 
and had to join the peasant estate. The 
loss of all rights to land by peasants was 
final; the peasants became the property 
of the grand duke or other feudal lords, 
and they had no right whatsoever to 
abandon the strips of land assigned to 
them. Corvee farming and the Vorwerk 
system became widespread, and clas¬ 
sical serfdom was firmly established in 
Lithuania. Yet, the demand of feudal 
dues from a farmstead or the size of a 
farmed plot prevented the selling of 
serfs without land, as it was customary, 
for example, in Russia. The reform 
stimulated the development of produc¬ 
tion forces in general; the Valakai 
system lasted until the end of serfdom. 

The statutes of 1566 and 1588 form¬ 
alized the final enserfment of the 
peasantry. With the social division of 
labour and the commodity-money re¬ 
lations spreading, towns grew (in the 
16th century about 40 towns were 
granted self-government on the basis 
of the Magdeburg Law). Townspeople 
were united into shops and guilds, 
rigidly exclusive unions formed along 
trade lines. However, being compara¬ 
tively weak, the towns offered no 
reliable support for the grand duke 
against the growing power of the feudal 
lords. The privileged class of the land- 
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King Stephen Bathory inaugurating the Vilnius Academy (1579), painting by Vincas Smakauskas 


owners was far superior in its rights and 
dominated over the other estates and 
classes. 

From the mid-15th century the 
decline of the Grand Duchy of Lithu¬ 
ania set in. The nobles of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, led by Jonas Gos- 
tautas, in an effort to retain access to 
the Black Sea, were in continuous 
conflict with their Polish counterparts 
over Podolia. The Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania did not participate in the 
Thirteen-year War (1454—66), led by 
Poland against the Teutonic Order, and 
the territory of Lithuania Minor (Ma- 
zoji Lietuva) was not recovered for 
Lithuania. The Duchy of Prussia that 
emerged in the place of the state of the 
Teutonic Order in 1525 became Po¬ 
land’s vassal (till 1657). 

The late 15th century was marked 
by intermittent confrontation between 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and the 

7*. 


Russian state which strove to get back 
its lands. In the late 15th and early 
16th century the lands of Viazma. 
Chernigov, Novgorod-Severskii, and 
Smolensk passed to Russia. The Crimean 
Tatars tacitly backed by Ottoman Tur¬ 
key harried the Ukrainian lands in the 
south of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
In order to protect them a contribution, 
called atminai, was paid to the Tatars. 

As the international position of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania deteriorated, 
its rulers were increasingly gravitated 
toward Poland. With the aim of gaining 
access to the Baltic Sea via Riga (the 
Black Sea coast passed to the Tatars in 
the 1480s), the Grand Duchy of Lithu¬ 
ania was involved in the 1558—83 war 
between Russia and the Livonian Or¬ 
der. In 1561 the master of the order and 
the Archbishop of Riga (in 1581 also 
the city of Riga) surrendered to the 
grand duke of Lithuania. In conse- 
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The battle beiween Lithuanian regiments and the Swedes at Sandomierz (1656), 17th-century engraving 


quence, some of their lands were an¬ 
nexed to the Grand Duchy of Lithu¬ 
ania, and the newly formed Duchy of 
Courland became its vassal. 

Too weak to fight against Russia 
alone, the Lithuanian feudal lords 
sought aid in Poland, an additional 
motive being their desire to be equal 
in rights and privileges with the Polish 
noblemen. Under the Lublin Union 
(1569) Poland and Lithuania were 
merged into a federal feudal state, the 
Polish-Lit huani an Commonwealth 
(Rzeczpospolita). Its supreme ruler, the 
king, jointly elected by the Polish and 
Lithuanian feudal lords, had the title 
of the grand duke of Lithuania; there 
was also a common seimas (parliament, 
Polish sejm) and the senate. The Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania retained its territo¬ 
ry (Poland had taken from it the Ukra¬ 
ine and Podlasie), separate administra¬ 
tion, treasury, army, court, and legisla¬ 
ture. In 1581 the Supreme Tribunal of 
Lithuania, independent of the grand 
duke, was established. The revival of 
economic life and the spreading of the 


ideas of humanism and the Reformation 
in the 16th century brought about a 
significant advance in Lithuania's cul¬ 
tural life: first Lithuanian publications 
appeared, education and writing became 
more widespread, and the University of 
Vilnius was founded in 1579. 

First period of late feudalism (the 
early 17th to the first half of the 18th 
century). In Lithuania, as in many 
countries of Eastern Europe, the begin¬ 
ning of late feudalism did not coincide 
with the period of the disintegration of 
serfdom. Because of feudal land mono¬ 
poly, many smaller towns were bur¬ 
dened by feudal rents to such an extent 
that they could hardly use their privi¬ 
leges to the full and were in no condi¬ 
tion to grow. The period in the history 
of Lithuania from the 17th to the early 
18th century was punctuated with fre¬ 
quent and lengthy wars (between the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and 
Russia, the Polish-Lithuanian Com¬ 
monwealth and Sweden, and the North¬ 
ern War), famines, epidemics of the 
plague, and internal conflicts, which 
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resulted in the further economic and 
political decline of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania. Administrative and judi¬ 
cial oppression and economic exploita¬ 
tion of the peasants increased. The 
rights of the feudal lords in relation to 
peasants practically knew no bounds. 
Large-scale farms, run by magnates 
(the Radvila, Sapiega, Oginskis, and 
TiSkevicius families) and bishops and 
their chapters, predominated. Petty 
feudal lords, who were many, had but 
few serfs or not at all (especially in 
Zemaitija). 

In the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
country’s political life was dominated 
by the nobility. In the capacity of su¬ 
preme officials of the state (dignitaries) 
the noblemen sat on the senate together 
with the Polish magnates, overseeing 
the actions of the monarch. Exercising 
their exclusive rights as administrators 
of the best seniunija, they increased 
their demesnes and kept the middle 
and lower gentry under control. In 
contrast to other European countries, 
where absolutism had prevailed, in the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth the 
feudal aristocracy, the antipode of abso¬ 
lutism, enjoyed absolute power. In¬ 
creased anarchy was the consequence of 
this, and the state was weakened. The 
king, who had also the title of the grand 
duke of Lithuania, used to be elected by 
the sejrn for life. His authority dimin¬ 
ished, especially under the Saxon rule 
(1697—1763). The administrative bu¬ 
reaucracy in the Rzeczpospolita was not 
subordinate to the king. The army 
commanders in respective parts of the 
commonwealth were Polish and Lith¬ 
uanian hetmans. The treasury of the 
state was controlled by the sejm. The 
king parcelled out the state land as life 
estates to the feudal lords (in the late 
18th century such land accounted for 
one third of the country’s territory). 
Handicapped by the obligation to seek 
the approval of resident senators, he was 
in no position to gain supporters for 
himself. 

With the state being entirely decen¬ 
tralized, the sejm took possession of the 


highest authority. It became responsible 
for legislature (laws were only promul¬ 
gated in the name of the king), executive 
power, and foreign policy. Groups of 
magnates or noblemen, often guided by 
the interests of foreign states, took a 
dominant position in the sejm. The 
right of liberum veto, with the corol¬ 
lary that any decision must be adopted 
unanimously (a delegate to the sejm 
had a right to protest, making any deci¬ 
sion of the sejm null and void), disrup¬ 
ted the activity of the sejm. It was first 
dissolved in 1688, and thereafter, up to 
1795, Ibout 40 sejms were dissolved. 
Then its functions were taken over by 
local sejms which dealt not only with 
economic matters, but also with those 
concerning the affairs of the state, army 
management, and taxes. 

The central bureaucracy was comp¬ 
rised of separate officials (dignitaries) 
for Poland and Lithuania: chancellors, 
treasurers, hetmans, deputies of all 
these, and presiding referendaries of the 
royal court. The administrators of vai- 
vadija and districts ( pavietai ), appointed 
by the king but not subordinate to him, 
consisted of castellans, headmen, and 
pilininkai. Courts functioned along class 
and estate lines. The executive power 
was weak both in the centre and provin¬ 
ces. The gentry did not allow it to be 
strengthened for fear of restrictions on 
their freedoms. The state lacked a force 
to maintain internal order and to exe¬ 
cute judgements. Consequently, anar¬ 
chy prevailed, and armed attacks on 
civil population became more frequent. 
Beginning with the mid-17th century 
the feudal lords were increasingly disin¬ 
clined to join the army even in case of 
war. The hired troops, unable to get 
their timely wages, meagre as they 
were, from the depleted treasury of the 
state, engaged in looting and pillaging. 
The feudal lords of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania would not allow their 
peasants to be conscripted. 

The reform of 1717, demanded by 
Russia, limited the army of the Rzecz¬ 
pospolita to mere 24,000 troops, of whom 
only 6,000 were assigned for the Grand 
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Duchy of Lithuania. (In comparison 
Russia had about 300,000, Austria about 
150,000, and Prussia 65,000 soldiers.) 
This development, exceedingly harmful 
to the interests of the state, was wel¬ 
comed by the gentry as the taxation for 
the upkeep of the army was reduced. 
In the 18th century, the army of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
lacking fortifications and artillery and 
poorly armed and equipped, was more 
fitting for parade than for warfare. It 
fought in the battles between noblemen. 
Frequent dissolutions of the sejm 
brought about a new predicament: it 
was impossible to have a permanent 
revenue inflow into the treasury of the 
state. From the mid-17th century any 
active foreign policy by the Rzeczpospo- 
lita was paralysed. 

The early 17th century saw the 
involvement of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, within the framework of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
in the intervention of Russia by Poland 
and in its war against Sweden. In the 
1600—29 war Sweden used the western 
part of Latgale (Vidzeme) as an opera¬ 
tional base (the eastern part remained 
under the sovereignty of the Rzecz- 
pospolita) and, according to the Truce 
of Altmark (1629), got temporary pos¬ 
session of Klaipeda for six years. 

During the 1655—60 war part of the 
Lithuanian noblemen led by JonuSas 
Radvila, seeking to acquire an ally 
against Russia, surrendered to Sweden 
and established a union formalized in 
the Kedainiai Agreement (1655). In 
1656, as a result of the Lithuanian 
uprising against the Swedes, the 
occupation government was ousted. 

In 1654—67, the Rzeczpospolita 
again went to war with Russia over the 
issue of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
lands (in 1655—61 Vilnius and Kaunas 
were captured and held by the Russian 
Army). Under the Armistice of Andru- 
sovo (1667) the Right-bank Ukraine was 
left to Poland and the Byelorussian 
lands to the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
To eliminate the predominance of 
Sweden in the eastern Baltic lands the 


Grand Duchy of Lithuania joined i r 
the Northern War (1700—21). 

During the wars the enemy armies 
engaged in devastation, looting, and 
arson, and the native troops, especially 
hired soldiers, were none the better 
The economy and the state machinery 
went to pieces. In the 18th century, the 
wars, an epidemic of the plague (1708— 
10), and famine reduced Lithuania’s 
population by one-third and Zemaiti- 
ja’s by half. Although retaining some 
elements of independence — courts, le¬ 
gislature, treasury, army, and territo¬ 
ry — the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
was increasingly treated by Poland as 
its province (there were also provinces 
of Great Poland and Minor Poland). 
The Lithuanian and Polish feudal lords 
united in armed confederations (the 
Confederation of Valkininkai, 1700; 
the Confederation of Radom, 1767; the 
Confederation of Bar, 1768; and the 
Confederation of Targowica, 1792) 
which engaged in internecine wars. 
When requested by a faction of feudal 
lords, other states, especially Russia, 
interfered in the conflicts. By the 18th 
century the Lithuanian feudal lords had 
been polonized. They had accepted 
Polish culture and the Polish language 
(the process began in the 16th century), 
but they were for the retention of the 
statehood of the Grand Duchy of Lith¬ 
uania. Literature in Lithuanian was 
deteriorating. 

Second period of late feudalism. 
Disintegration of serfdom and the for¬ 
mation of capitalist relations (the second 
half of the 18th century up to 1861). 
A growing market demand in Western 
Europe in the second half of the 18th 
century gave an impetus to the economic 
development of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. To meet the demand the 
landlords remodelled their farms, set 
up new Vorwerks, and extended corvee. 
The introduction of corvee farming by 
Antoni Tyzenhauz in his Siauliat 
manors triggered a peasant revolt in 
1769. To increase farm produce land was 
improved and better fertilized, the area 
of arable land was expanded, and live- 
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stock raising and cash cropping of flax, 
wheat, and barley was intensified. Ma¬ 
norial processing industry was created, 
and hired labour came to be more fre¬ 
quently used. In addition to feudal 
industrial enterprises (mills, breweries, 
distilleries, smithies, brickyards, and 
sawmills), the noblemen, especially A. 
Tyzenhauz, set up in their demesnes 
manufactories (paper mills, glassworks, 
flax spinneries, loom workshops, and 
bleachworks). The stratification of peas¬ 
antry along property lines continued; 
about 20—30 percent of all peasants 
were landless. The declining feudal 
system of production based on serfdom 
was gradually giving way to capitalist 
relations. Some of the landlords resorted 
to reforms: they granted personal liber¬ 
ty to some of their serfs, broke up the 
manorial system substituting monetary 
rent for corvee (Pawel Brzostowski, for 
instance, experimented in his “Pawe4 
Republic 11 , a manor near Merkine). In 
2emaitija, especially its northern part, 


a system of 6in&as (demesnes divided 
into tenements for rent) had long been 
operating. In 1764, the monetary system 
of the Rzeczpospolita was put in order, 
uniform duty rates were introduced, 
and the state treasury board was 
founded. The municipal code of 1791 
granted a right of land ownership to 
towns-people and confirmed their per¬ 
sonal freedom. The Constitution of May 
3, 1791, marked an attempt to change the 
governmental structure by establishing 
a constitutional monarchy. 

In the mid-18th century the secu¬ 
larization of education and science 
began. The Educational Commission, 
the first governmental department for 
public education in Europe, reformed 
the educational system of Poland (in 
1773—94) and Lithuania (in 1797— 
1803). Cultural development made head¬ 
way. These and other progressive re¬ 
forms were cut short since the Rzecz¬ 
pospolita ceased to exist as a result of 
the three partitions effected by Prussia, 
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Russia, and Austria in 1772, 1793, and 
1795. The Uprising of 1794 failed to 
resurrect the state within its former 
boundaries. In 1795, the territory of the 
present-day Lithuanian SSR found it¬ 
self under the sovereignty of Prussia 
and Russia. Uznemune, the trans-Nemu- 
nas territory, was ceded to Prussia and 
renamed New Eastern Prussia, and the 
lands of Aukstaitija and Zemaitija 
(without the Klaipeda territory which 
had been in the possession of Prussia 
since the 13th century) went to Russia. 
The territory of the former Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania incorporated into 
the Russian Empire retained, up to 1840, 
the Lithuanian Statute, or Code of 
Laws, and up to 1832 there existed a 
Vilnius education district, which ex¬ 
ercised control over nine western gu- 
b erniyas (provinces) of the empire in 
educational matters. In 1794—1912, 
most of Lithuania constituted part of 
Vilnius Governor-generalship (Russian 
generalgubernatorstvo, a huge ad¬ 
ministrative unit comprising several 
guberniyas and headed by a governor- 
general). In 1794—1830, it was called 


Lithuanian Governor-generalship and 
contained Lithuanian Guberniya from 
1797 to 1801, when the latter was 
divided into Vilnius (Polish Wilno, 
Russian Vilenskaya) and Grodno gu¬ 
berniyas. 

The partition of the Polish-Lithu- 
anian Commonwealth was an act of vio¬ 
lence on the part of the European reac¬ 
tionary regimes. Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria, in an effort to check the spread 
of the ideas of the French Revolution, 
strengthened the outdated feudal system 
in occupied lands. A number of Lithua¬ 
nian big landlords, especially those who 
had been opposed to the 1794 Uprising, 
collaborated with the Russian and Prus¬ 
sian administrations. The position of 
the majority of the gentry worsened. 
The tsar granted state lands of the for¬ 
mer Grand Duchy of Lithuania to his 
minions. The serf bondage of the peas¬ 
ants increased, and obligatory recruit¬ 
ment and a capitation tax were intro¬ 
duced. Great power chauvinism equally 
permeated the policies of the ruling 
classes in all spheres of life of both 
states: in the part under Russia the 
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Lithuanians were russianized, and the 
Lithuanians under Prussia were ger- 
manized. 

In the course of the Napoleonic wars 
of the early 19th century attempts were 
made to restore the Rzeczpospolita. In 
1807, Napoleon I incorporated Uzne- 
mune into the Duchy of Warsaw he had 
set up earlier. Serfdom was abolished 
there by Napoleon I in 1807, but the 
peasants were not given land: it had to 
be redeemed. From 1807 serfdom was 
also gradually abolished in the posses¬ 
sions of Prussia. It became clear during 
the 1812 Russian-French war that 
Napoleon I had no intention of restor¬ 
ing the Polish-Lithuanian state, as 
he had declared before. He only permit¬ 
ted to form, in Vilnius, a puppet Com¬ 
mission of the Lithuanian Provisional 
Government made of landlords. Anti¬ 
serfdom and anti-Napoleonic sentiments 
were high among Lithuania’s peasant¬ 
ry. With the defeat of Napoleon I, Uz- 
nemune was turned over to the Kingdom 
of Poland formed in 1815 (unified with 
Russia). The incorporation of most of 
the Lithuanian lands into the Russian 
Empire brought about the abolition of 
feudal anarchy and arrested, if only for 
the time being, the process of poloniza- 
tion actively promoted by the feudal 
lords and the Catholic Church. In the 
late 18th century the tsarist government 
strengthened serfdom and dealt harshly 
with its opponents. Any progressive 
trend in economic, sociopolitical, and 
cultural development was being stifled, 
but to little avail. 

With the economy of Lithuania 
integrated into the Russian market, 
the development of capitalist relations 
in production sphere and the formation 
of the bourgeois Lithuanian nation were 
accelerated. Of paramount importance 
was that the progressive social strata of 
Lithuania were drawn into the general 
national liberation struggle of all the 
nations of the Russian Empire. The 
closer ties with the Russian democratic 
and, subsequently, socialist culture had 
a favourable effect on the development 
of progressive national culture. 


With the exploitation of serfs becom¬ 
ing more and more oppressive, the 
peasants’ resistance to manor adminis¬ 
tration grew, and the landlords sought 
the aid of the military. Young people 
joined the Philomat Society, established 
in 1817, and other societies opposing the 
Russian autocracy. In the early 19th 
century, during the formation of the 
Lithuanian nation, the Lithuanian na¬ 
tional movement chiefly manifested 
itself by the struggle for the rights of 
the Lithuanian language. The most 
prominent figures in the movement 
were Simonas Daukantas, Leonas Ivins- 
kis, Dionizas Poska, Simonas Stanevi- 
iius, Motiejus Valaniius, Kiprijonas 
Juozapas Nezabitauskis-Zabitis and his 
brother Kajetonas. 

In an attempt to throw off the na¬ 
tional and social yoke an uprising flared 
up in 1830—31. Its suppression by the 
tsarist government entailed the perse¬ 
cution of the participants and general 
reaction. In 1832, the University of Vil¬ 
nius was closed, and the Vilnius educa¬ 
tion district, which had been under its 
supervision, was abolished. In 1840, the 
Russian criminal and civil code was 
substituted for the Lithuanian Statute 
(code of laws). Beginning in 1795, the 
laws of the Russian Empire and strict 
censorship were gradually enforced 
throughout Lithuania. In 1843 Kaunas 
Guberniya (Polish Kowno, Russian Ko- 
venskaya) was formed. Uznemun6 be¬ 
longed, in 1837—67, to Augustavas 
Guberniya (Augustow, or Avgustovs- 
kaya) and from 1867 to Suvalkai Guber¬ 
niya (Suvalkskaya); Kaunas and Suval¬ 
kai guberniyas existed till 1915. 

From the late 1830s through the 
early 1850s, the peasant movement for 
land and against serfdom, epitomized by 
the tsarist regime, gained strength, 
especially during the Kiselev Reform. 
Large-scale revolts erupted in 1838, 
1842, 1843, and 1847. The movement 
engulfed all private manors following 
the obligatory inventories taken (from 
1844) of all land and stock. The peas¬ 
ants interpreted the reform as a fore¬ 
runner of liberation from serfdom. 
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The ideas of the 1830—31 Uprising 
germinated new antitsarist organiza¬ 
tions in Lithuania (the Polish People’s 
Union, headed by Szymon Konarski, 
and the Young Brotherhood of Lithua¬ 
nia, headed by brothers Aleksandr and 
Franciszek Dalewski;, the latter became 
especially active during the bourgeois 
democratic revolutions of 1848—49 in 
Europe). The progressive intelligentsia 
of the gentry, mostly students, upheld 
antiserfdom ideas urging to raise the 
cultural standards of the community 
and to educate people. Influenced by 
the peasant movement and the Russian 
revolutionary democratic thought, a 
new revolutionary democratic current, 
advocating agrarian revolution, was 
taking shape. The crisis of the feudal 
system and the revolutionary situation 
of 1859—61 compelled the tsar to abol¬ 
ish serfdom on March 3, 1861. 

Emergence of capitalist relations 

(1861 to the end of the 19th century). 
Under the reforms of 1861—67 Lith¬ 
uanian peasants were granted civil 
rights and became landholders. In Vil¬ 
nius and Kaunas guberniyas peasants 
had to buy off the land they had culti¬ 
vated, whereas in Uznemune, according 
to the law of 1864, they received it 
without redemption. However, vestiges 
of feudal land ownership persisted well 
into the early 20th century: big land- 
owners of Kaunas Guberniya had 40.5 
percent, in the Lithuanian districts of 
Vilnius Guberniya 34.2 percent, and in 
Suvalkai Guberniya 26.8 percent of all 
land. Immediately after the proclama¬ 
tion of the reform the Lithuanian peas¬ 
ants fought against its antipeasant 
character demanding the abolition of 
all the obligations to manor owners, 
including the redemption payments. 
Antitsarist political demonstrations, 
held mostly by lower officials, student 
youth, and craftsmen, took place in 
towns and townships. In 1861, there 
were 227 demonstrations in Lithuania 
and West Byelorussia, of which 116 
were in Vilnius. These political actions, 
the peasant movement, and the activi¬ 
ties of the Russian and Polish revolu¬ 


tionary democrats and of the entire 
liberation movement were instrumental 
in consolidating all revolutionary anti¬ 
tsarist forces in 1861—62. Two political 
parties — the Whites and the Reds — 
emerged. In 1863, an insurrection of 
the gentry, townspeople, and peasants 
engulfed Lithuania, Poland, Byelorus¬ 
sia, and the western part of the Ukraine. 
Peasants were particularly active in 
Kaunas Guberniya. (Friedrich Engels 
pointed out that in northern Lithuania 
the insurrection became agrarian in 
character.) In Lithuania and Byelorus¬ 
sia the left wing of the Reds, headed by 
Konstantinas Kalinauskas (Kalinowski), 
Zigmantas Sierakauskas (Sierakowski), 
and Antanas Mackevicius, attempted to 
turn the uprising into a democratic 
revolution and advanced the slogans of 
provision of peasants with land without 
redemption payments, equalization of 
people’s rights, self-determination for 
all the nations. The Reds maintained 
relations with the Russian revolutiona¬ 
ry democrats and expected the Russian 
peasants to follow suit. The Reds direct¬ 
ed the uprising from February 12 till 
March 11, 1863. From July onwards the 
party of the Whites, led by the land- 
owner Jokubas GeiStoras, took charge 
of the uprising. Representing the inter¬ 
ests of local manor owners and striving 
to revive Lithuania’s state relations 
with Poland, they hoped the uprising 
would provoke foreign intervention, 
which might result in restoring the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. By 
the summer of 1864 the uprising had 
been suppressed. The tsarist govern¬ 
ment dealt very harshly with the insur¬ 
gents by imposing restrictions on peo¬ 
ple’s economic and political rights. In 
1863—97, the local, so-called Polish, 
landowners had to pay a contribution 
in the form of an extra tax; self-govern¬ 
ment of the towns as well as the right 
of the local peasants and manor owners 
to land were curtailed; and Lithuanian 
intellectuals, except for clergymen and 
persons of free professions, were denied 
work in Lithuania. Yet, the uprising 
was not in vain; the Russian government 
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was compelled to extend the bourgeois 
peasant reform. By the tsar’s decree 
of March 13, 1863, the peasants of 
Lithuania were granted personal free¬ 
dom and relieved from corvee; they 
were allowed to immediately redeem 
their plots of land on more favourable 
terms than those in the other guber- 
niyas (the redemption fees were paid up 
to 1907). Part of the land and a right to 
the commons were restored to those 
peasants, who had been driven out of 
their farms as a result of the introduc¬ 
tion of the so-called obligatory inven¬ 
tories. Yet, peasants remained the low¬ 
est estate of the society. In Lithuania, 
as in the whole Russian Empire, other 
reforms accelerating the development 
of capitalism were carried out. In 1875 
a land tax was introduced, from 1883 
the capitation tax was gradually abol¬ 
ished, and conscription replaced recruit 
duty in 1874. In 1876 town administra¬ 
tion in Kaunas and Vilnius guberniyas 
and in 1872—83 judiciary were re¬ 
formed. In the mid-1860s hired labour 
began to prevail in manors. Agricultural 
implements and machinery improved. 
Horse-driven threshers and ploughs 
came within the means of well-to-do 
peasants. The multicourse crop rotation 
was a common practice in most manors 
of Kaunas and Suvalkai guberniyas; it 
was also copied by those rich peasants 
of Suvalkai Guberniya who had moved 
to individual farmsteads. In the late 
19th century grain and flax growing and 
beef breeding were supplemented, par¬ 
ticularly in manors, by dairy farming 
and pig raising. The development of cap¬ 
italist industry gathered momentum 
particularly in the last five-year period 
of the 19th century. In 1899, Lithuania 
had 1,426 industrial enterprises (exclud¬ 
ing small mills) with 13,000 workers, 
which was twice as many as in 1894. In 
the late 19th century metalworking, 
concentrated mainly in Kaunas, rose to 
a prominent position according to the 
number of workers employed and sur¬ 
passed the food industry, which had 
been prevalent hitherto. The number of 
food-processing enterprises, tanneries, 


and printing shops kept growing in 
Vilnius. The proportion of industrial 
workers per 1,000 of the population in 
Lithuania, however, was three times 
smaller than the average in the Russian 
Empire. With the small-scale and arti¬ 
san industries also expanding (in 1897, 
they employed 85,000 economically ac¬ 
tive persons, of whom 15,000 were 
hired workers), the heavy industry fell 
short of acquiring a domineering posi¬ 
tion. The chief centres of the small- 
scale industry in the late 19th century 
were the biggest towns of Lithuania: 
Kaunas, Siauliai, Panevezys, and partic¬ 
ularly Vilnius, which rahked second in 
the Russian Empire in the volume of 
knitwear production. With the const¬ 
ruction of railways — in 1861 the Kau¬ 
nas—Kybartai branch of the St. Pe¬ 
tersburg—Warsaw line, in 1862 the 
branch connecting Dukstas, Ignalina, 
Svencioneliai, Pabrade, Vilnius, Lent- 
varis, and Varena; and in 1871—73 the 
branch of the Liepaja—Romny line 
connecting Mafceikiai, Siauliai, Radvi- 
li§kis, Kedainiai, Kaisiadorys, and Vil¬ 
nius with the RadviliSkis—Daugavpils 
railway — Lithuania’s economic ties 
with the rest of the empire and foreign 
countries became closer. Grain, flax, 
dairy products, and timber were expor¬ 
ted to Germany, Great Britain, and 
Denmark. Industrial goods reached far¬ 
away places of the empire. Lithuania’s 
imports from industrial regions of Rus¬ 
sia and from abroad included textiles, 
metals, kerosene, coal, salt, and sugar. 

Capitalist development brought 
about a change in the distribution 
pattern and class structure of the popu¬ 
lation. In 1897, the population of Lith¬ 
uania (without the Klaipeda territo¬ 
ry) numbered 2,676,000. Peasants cons¬ 
tituted 73.3 percent, townsmen 19.9 
percent, and noblemen 5.3 percent. 
Lithuanians accounted for 58.3 percent 
of the total population, Jews 13.3, Poles 
10.3, Byelorussians 9.1, Russians 4.3, 
and Germans 1.9 Approximately 13—14 
percent of the inhabitants lived in 
towns. There were about 350 townships, 
their inhabitants chiefly engaged in 
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trade and small-scale industry. In 1897, 
there were 319,000 hired workers on the 
territory of Lithuania (without the 
Klaipeda territory): 189,000 were en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, 27,000 in industry, 
6,000 in transport, 2,000 in trade, and 
1,000 in the sphere of service; there 
were 49,000 household servants and 
44,000 casual labourers and odd-job 
workers. Around 46,000 of the total 
worked in towns. Proletarians and 
semiproletarians accounted for about 
half of Lithuania’s population. There 
was a great surplus of agrarian popula¬ 
tion. Driven by poverty, the poor moved 
in search of work to the industrial 
centres of the empire (Riga, St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, Odessa) or emigrated, mainly 
to the USA (between 1899 and 1914, 
253,000 persons emigrated to the USA). 
In the late 19th century the Lithuanian 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie were 
formed, the latter being mostly rich 
peasants. In industry and trade Jewish, 
German, and Polish capitalists were 
firmly established. Lithuanians consti¬ 
tuted a minority among the city bour¬ 
geoisie and the proletariat. 

In the postreform period a democrat¬ 
ic movement against the tsarist auto¬ 
cracy and the domination of landowners 
burst forth. It chiefly manifested itself 


by the agrarian, Narodnik (Populist) 
and national movements. In 1864 —1904 
there were 338 peasant disturbances 
which involved 350 manors and 600 
villages with about 44,000 peasants 
taking part. Land being the main is~ 
sue, the peasants, particularly the so- 
called free people, strove to get back all 
the land, including the former common 
fields they had cultivated before the 
peasant reform. In Lithuania the Na¬ 
rodnik organizations began to form in 
1872 (first in Vilnius, where they were 
most numerous). Juozas LukoSevicius, 
Markas Natansonas, and Aronas Zunde- 
levi£ius, prominent figures of the Na¬ 
rodnik movement, began their political 
activity in Lithuania. Liberal, clerical, 
and democratic trends could be distin¬ 
guished in the Lithuanian national 
movement. Peasants, particularly work¬ 
ing peasants, got widely involved into 
the Lithuanian national movement. 
They struggled for the national press 
and school, against the hegemony of 
feudal culture (the polonization through 
manors and the church, etc.) and the 
curtailment of the political and econom¬ 
ic rights of the local population. The 
movement was headed by the national 
intelligentsia in which democratic, libe¬ 
ral, and clerical trends could be distin- 































guished: the leaders of the democratic 
trend were Mikalojus Akelaitis, Juo- 
zas Andziulaitis-Kalnenas, Jonas Ma- 
cys-Kekstas, Stasys Matulaitis, and 
Zemaite. The liberals and, partly, the 
clericals represented the ideology of 
the rising Lithuanian bourgeoisie main¬ 
ly that of rich peasants. Liberal intel¬ 
ligentsia — Jonas Basanavicius, Vin¬ 
cas Kudirka, Jonas Sliupas, and Marty- 
nas Jankus — rallied around the peri¬ 
odicals Ausra (Dawn) and later Varpas 
(The Bell), while the clericals — Kazi- 
mieras Pakalniskis, Maironis, Adomas 
Jakstas-Aleksandras Dambrauskas, and 
Vaizgantas — stuck by Zemaiciy ir Lie- 
tuvos apivalga (Review of the Zemaiciai 
and Lithuania) and Tevynds sargas 
(Guardsman of the Motherland). In 
1864—1904, the Lithuanian press in the 
Latin alphabet was banned, and the 
above-mentioned periodicals were prin¬ 
ted in East Prussia, smuggled, and 
covertly distributed in Lithuania. The 
tsarist government reorganized schools 
and used them as a vehicle of intensified 
russianization of the Lithuanians. How¬ 
ever, owing to the widely spread illicit 
instruction, in 1897 nearly half the 
population over 10 years of age could 
read and write Lithuanian. Lithuania 
Minor (in that part of Prussia, which 


belonged to the German Empire) did not 
witness intensive agrarian and national 
movement; the protests against the esca¬ 
lation of germanization policy were 
confined to mere petitions dispatched 
to the king of Prussia and his ministers. 

In 1871 the first strikes by industrial 
workers and in 1883 by farm workers 
took place in Lithuania. From 1883 
Marxist books published by the Libera¬ 
tion of Labour Group were spread in 
Lithuania; in 1883—84, the Proletariat 
Party was active (the most prominent 
propagator of its ideas was Liudvikas 
Jana^pcius). From 1887 in Vilnius, later 
in other places too, Social Democratic 
circles began to spring up, merging 
eventually into bigger organizations. 
From 1888 mutual-aid offices were set 
up in Vilnius; they subsequently evolv¬ 
ed into trade unions. In addition 
to the Jewish section of Social Demo¬ 
crats (established in 1891), the Lith¬ 
uanian Social Democratic section was 
formed, and the Vilnius organization of 
the Polish Socialist Party began to 
operate (both founded in 1893). In the 
mid-1890s a mass workers’ movement 
began. In 1896, the Social Democratic 
Party of Lithuania and the Workers’ 
Union of Lithuania were established. 
From 1897 the Bund (the General Union 











of Jewish workers in Lithuania, Poland 
and Russia) and from 1900 Social Dem¬ 
ocratic organizations of Poland and 
Lithuania operated in Lithuania. Two 
trends — revolutionary internation¬ 
alist and opportunist — were distin¬ 
guished in the Social Democratic move¬ 
ment from the very beginning. The rev¬ 
olutionary trend was greatly influenc¬ 
ed by V. Lenin's ideas, his visit to Vil¬ 
nius (September 19, 1895), and the 
relations he maintained with the local 
Social Democrats. Of great importance 
was the revolutionary activity of Felix 
Dzerzhinskii. Other prominent figures 
of the workers' movement were And- 
rius Domasevicius, Alfonsas Moravskis, 
Eugenijus Spontis, and Stanislovas Tru- 
sevicius. In 1897 many strikes, mostly 
organized by Social Democrats, oc¬ 
curred, with 4,400 workers taking part. 
From 1897 workers were engaged in 
politically motivated demonstrations, 
which from 1899 were coupled with 
May Day celebrations. 

Period of imperialism and bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolutions (1900— 
1917). Monopoly capitalism, with all its 
features, was not so pronounced in 
Lithuania as in other industrial regions 
of the Russian Empire: monopolies 
directly controlled only the metal- 
working industry. Because of the world 
economic crisis of 1900—03 industrial 
output decreased by one-third, wages 
were cut, and foodstuff prices soared. 
The revolutionary movement and the 
influence of the revolutionary Social 
Democrats grew. In 1901—04 there 
were about 70 strikes involving 6,000 
workers. Workers 7 demonstrations of 
political nature were held in Vilnius, 
Siauliai, Kaunas, Ukmerge, and Mari- 
jampole. On its way to the interior of 
the Russian Empire the Leninist Iskra 
(Spark) was shipped through Lithuania 
and, partly, distributed here. In 1901, 
the Vilnius group of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party led by Fe¬ 
dor Gusarov and Ivan Klopov, the Iskra 
supporters, was formed. Liberal bour¬ 
geoisie became more active. In 1902 
the Lithuanian Democratic Party was 











































formed. In an effort to crush the rev- struggle were prevalent. January, Feb- 

olutionary movement the tsarist gov- ruary, and March of 1905 were marked 

ernment resorted to police action. by numerous strikes; in the spring and 

In 1903, in the guberniyas of Vilnius summer of the same year political 

and Kaunas zemstvo * heads took over demonstrations of workers and peasants 

the functions of arbiters of peace**, were held, and strikes of farm workers 

and the police was reorganized. The occurred. The political strikes of Octo- 

tsarist government, however, was forced ber and December involved nearly all 

to make concessions: in 1904, the ban the industrial workers of Lithuania, 

on the Lithuanian press in the Latin Mass political demonstrations took place 

alphabet was lifted, the Jews' pale of in Vilnius. Lithuanian peasants were 

settlement was enlarged, and state influenced by the Lithuanian Social 

insurance for workers and improve- Democratic Party, which had included 

ments for peasants were promised. the requirement of autonomy for Lith- 

On January 22, 1905, a revolution uania in its draft programme of 1902. 

broke out in Russia and soon engulfed The Manifesto of the Lithuanian Social 

Lithuania (from January 24—25). As in Democratic Party of 1905 with its slo- 

Russia, the leading revolutionary force gans of autonomy and a seimas (diet) in 

in Lithuania was the working class led Vilnius, had a still greater impact on 

by the revolutionary Social Democrats them. Under the influence of the Social 

and Bolsheviks. The political forms of Democratic organizations, peasants and 

——_ farm workers in many parts of Lithua- 

* Elective district council in Russia, 1864 — 1917 . nia began to dismantle volost* (Lithua- 
Special officials of the tsarist government, 
usually local landowners in charge of the 

implementation of the 1861 reforms, who en- * The smallest rural administrative unit in tsarist 

joyed wide-ranging powers. Russia. 
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nian valscius) tsarist administrative 
apparatus replacing it with new bodies 
of local administration. By the end of 
1905 this drive resulted in the elimina¬ 
tion or transformation of local admin¬ 
istration in roughly 125 valsiius out of 
250. The Social Democratic parties 
functioning in Lithuania did not con¬ 
cern themselves with the establishment 
of a centralized revolutionary authority. 
In this context the Lithuanian bourgeoi¬ 
sie attempted to curtail the revolution¬ 
ary movement or bring it to an end by 
a deal with the tsarist government. The 
Lithuanian Congress (Vilnius; Decem¬ 
ber 4—5, 1905) was to have served this 
goal. Yet, at the insistence of some 
delegates a call for the overthrow of 
the tsarist government, to be achieved 
allegedly by a mere boycott, was includ¬ 
ed in the final document. The crucial 
land issue was, however, evaded. On 
December 6, 1905, in Vilnius, a meeting 
of farm labourers and peasants, partici¬ 
pants of the Lithuanian Congress, adop¬ 
ted a resolution to take the power in 
all valscius by force and to fight jointly 
with the workers of the whole empire; 
the meeting was chaired by Vincas Kap- 
sukas. At the end of 1905 V. Kapsukas 
attempted to organize an armed uprising 
of the working people of Uznemune and 
the soldiers quartered in Marijampole, 
but the plan was frustrated by the 
authorities. In the course of the revolu¬ 
tion the left wing of the Lithuanian 
Social Democratic Party (led by Vin¬ 
cas Kapsukas, Zigmas Angarietis, and 
Pranas Eidukevi^ius) gained conside¬ 
rable strength, and the influence of 
the Bolsheviks increased. The Seventh 
Congress of the Lithuanian Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Party (1907) resolved to unite 
with the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party. The revolution activated 
people’s enthusiasm for political strug¬ 
gle (during the two and a half years of 
the revolution there were about 1,060 
peasant disturbances). The tsarist gov¬ 
ernment had to rescind a number of an¬ 
ti-Lithuanian economic, political, and 
cultural restrictions. All this accelerated 
the development of capitalism and na¬ 


tional democratic culture. Cultural so¬ 
cieties (the Lithuanian Learned Society 
the Lithuanian Art Society), coopera¬ 
tive and educational societies were 
founded; the number of Lithuanian pe¬ 
riodicals increased and the first Social 
Democratic newspapers Naujoji gadyne 
(New Times), Skardas (Echo), and ZarU 
ja (Embers) were issued. 

In the years of the Stolypin reaction 
the industrial growth slackened, where¬ 
as the capitalist exploitation of work¬ 
ing people intensified. Standing by the 
workers, the revolutionary Social Dem¬ 
ocrats organized retaliatory strikes. 
During the industrial upturn of 1910— 
14 the number of workers increased by 
about one-fourth. Lithuanian bourgeoi¬ 
sie began to invest more money in 
industry and trade. Peasant bourgeoisie 
was growing, particularly after the 
Stolypin Reform. By 1914, in the guber- 
niyas of Kaunas and Vilnius, one-fifth 
of the peasant farms had been trans¬ 
formed into farmsteads. Capitalist 
cooperation spread. During the new rev¬ 
olutionary upsurge in Russia (1910— 
14) the contradictions between the 
peasant bourgeoisie and the rural poor 
became more pronounced, particularly 
in the period of village transformation 
into farmsteads. The strikes of 1910—14 
involved 21,000 industrial workers. The 
Bolsheviks’ authority in the Lithuanian 
workers’ movement increased. In 1912, 
in Vilnius an office of the newspaper 
Pravda was in operation, and in 1913— 
14 Vilnis (Wave), a Lithuanian workers’ 
newspaper of the Bolshevik orientation, 
was published in Riga and distributed 
in Lithuania. The Lithuanian revolutio¬ 
nary Social Democrats established 
direct contacts with Vladimir Lenin, 
Mikhail Frunze, and Yakov Sverdlov. 

When the World War I broke out 
the representatives of all the Lithuanian 
bourgeois political trends — Narodniks, 
Christian Democrats, and Tautininkai 
(nationalists, then in their incipient 
stage) — established, in Vilnius, a Lith¬ 
uanian political centre; subsequently 
right-wing members of the Lithuanian 
Social Democrats joined it. The centre 




























urged Lithuanians to support the tsarist 
regime in the hope that Lithuania 
would be granted self-government. The 
bourgeois politicians of Lithuania Minor 
called on Lithuanians to fight for Kaiser 
Germany. Only the Lithuanian Social 
Democrats, siding with the Bolsheviks, 
declared, in a report of the Foreign 
Bureau of the Lithuanian Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Party (drafted by Vincas Kap- 
sukas), that neither German nor Russian 
imperialists would ever liberate the 
working people of Lithuania and urged 
them to stand firmly for socialism. 

As early as 1914 some parts of Lith¬ 
uania became war zone. In 1915, after 
successful spring, summer, and autumn 
campaigns, German armies took pos¬ 
session of Lithuania. In 1915—18 Lith¬ 
uania constituted a part of Oberost, a 
territorial administrative unit formed 
by the invaders; it was run by military 
colonial methods. Its economy was 
geared to supporting the German Army 
in the East Front and the German 
economy on the whole. As a result, the 
country was devastated, and famine hit 
many places, in particular towns. From 
1916 the native population were forced 


to join the so-called Sonderkommando. 
During the war Lithuania’s territory 
became a bone of contention among the 
imperialist powers. Tsarist Russia 
avoided making any promises insofar as 
Lithuania’s autonomy was concerned, 
and France supported Poland in its 
great power ambitions. The Polish lea¬ 
der Jozef Pitsudski and his adherents 
claimed Lithuania’s lands, but Germa¬ 
ny, planning to keep them for itself, 
opposed and, in turn, promised (through 
its agents) self-government to Lithua¬ 
nia. In this context the most reactionary 
leaders^of the Lithuanian bourgeoisie 
and the right-wing Social Democrats 
(Antanas Smetona and Steponas Kai- 
rys), reversed their political allegiance 
(earlier they supported Russia) and 
began, as early as the summer of 1916. 
collaborating with the invaders 

The Lithuanian Social Democrats 
resolutely opposed the collaboration 
with the imperialists. They criticized 
the Lithuanian bourgeois nationalists 
who, being afraid of the masses, en¬ 
tertained an illusion that Lithuania’s 
statehood could be restored through 
diplomatic maneuvers or subservience 



Siaul'ti, occup.ed by the German Army donng World War I (1915) 
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to one or another imperialist camp 
Inspired by V. Lenin’s ideas, the rev¬ 
olutionary Social Democrats soon ad¬ 
vanced the Bolshevik slogan — to turn 
the imperialistic war into a civil war. 
The ideas of the Bolsheviks and the 
revolutionary Social Democrats were 
spreading in Lithuania. Bitterness 
against the Kaiser regime and its hench¬ 
men expressed itself in the mass sup¬ 
port of detachments “forest brethren", 
fugitive prisoners of war and local 
people fighting against the invaders. 

About 300,000 inhabitants of Lithua¬ 
nia had moved to the interior of Russia 
together with the retreating Russian 
Army. Most of them settled in Voronezh, 
Tambov, Yekaterinodar (now Krasno¬ 
dar), Yaroslavl, Yekaterinoslavl (now 
Dnepropetrovsk), Rostov-on-Don, St. 
Petersburg, and Moscow. The Lithua¬ 
nian refugees, civilians and soldiers 
alike, took part in the February Revolu¬ 
tion of 1917, mostly in the Petrograd 
Uprising. On April 12, 1917, a Lithua¬ 
nian newspaper of Bolshevik orienta¬ 
tion, Tiesa (Truth), appeared in Petro¬ 
grad. It was launched by the Bolsheviks 
belonging to the Lithuanian district 
organization of the Petrograd branch 
of the RSDLP(B); the district was 
formed on November 21, 1916. The 
evacuated workers of the Kaunas Til- 
mans’ Metalworking Plant fought 
against tsarism in Moscow. News about 
the revolution in Russia activated the 
desire of the working people in Lith¬ 
uania to achieve political freedom and 
to improve their economic position. 
Spontaneous resistance to the invaders 
was growing. 

Period of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution and struggle for Soviet 
power (1917—19). The February Revo¬ 
lution, which put an end to the tsarist 
regime, involved the Lithuanians living 
in Russia into an active political strug¬ 
gle. The Lithuanian bourgeois and petit 
bourgeois parties, formed in Russia 
after the February Revolution, went 
hand in hand with the counterrevolu¬ 
tionary forces striving to divert the 
working people from the revolutionary 


movement. The Christian Democrats 
the Progressivists, and the right-wing 
Liaudininkai (Populists) collaborated 
with the ruling circles of the impe¬ 
rialist states and at the same time pro¬ 
pagated the idea of independent Lith¬ 
uania. The left-wing Liaudininkai and 
the moderate Liberals of the Santara 
Party entertained a hope that the Rus¬ 
sian bourgeois democrats would help 
Lithuania in regaining its statehood. 
Supporting the Provisional Government 
of Russia (which was for the continu¬ 
ation of the imperialist war), they were 
for the liberation of Lithuania from 
the Kaiser occupation and for the establ¬ 
ishment of the Republic of Lithuania, 
federally linked with democratic Russia. 
Indeed, the bourgeois and petit bour¬ 
geois parties strove to preserve capita¬ 
lism. Most of the Lithuanian working 
people who lived in Russia disapproved 
of the line of the bourgeois and petit 
bourgeois politicians. They took an 
active part in the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. 

In the summer of 1917 the number 
of Lithuanian Bolsheviks amounted to 
2,000. On September 10, 1917, a meeting 
of the Lithuanian district party organi¬ 
zation of the Petrograd branch of the 
RSDLP(B) resolved to dissolve the 
Lithuanian party district; its members 
were to join the RSDLP(B) cells at 
their place of work. Lithuanian sections 
were to be set up within party organiza¬ 
tions in enterprises, subdistricts, and 
districts for agitation and propaganda 
work among the Lithuanians living in 
Russia. The Provisional Central Bureau 
of the Lithuanian Sections of the 
RSDLP(B), a guiding centre of the 
Lithuanian Bolsheviks consisting of 
Zigmas Angarietis, Vincas Kapsukas, 
and Juozas Dumsa, was established to 
coordinate the work of the sections. The 
session of the Central Committee of 
the RSDLP(B) of October 23, 1917, 
with Lenin participating, confirmed 
the composition of the bureau. 

The Lithuanians actively participa¬ 
ted in the Great October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution, which was a turning point in the 
transition of mankind from capitalism 
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to socialism. It opened up a way to 
social and national liberation of Lithu¬ 
ania and to restoration of its statehood. 
The Lithuanians, hand in hand with 
the working people of other nations, 
fought to secure the achievements of 
the revolution. During the Civil War 
and Military Intervention (1918—20) 
the Red Army numbered roughly 4,000 
Lithuanians (its prominent commanders 
were Jeronimas Uborevidius, Vytautas 
Putna). Of great importance for the 
restoration of Lithuania’s statehood 
was the “Declaration of the Rights of 
the Peoples of Russia" adopted by the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re¬ 
public on November 15, 1917; it pro¬ 
claimed the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion and effectively rooted out national 


oppression. The Commissariat for Lith¬ 
uanian Affairs, established within 
the People’s Commissariat on National¬ 
ities of the RSFSR on December 21, 
1917, united people with the Lithuanian 
background, concerned itself with their 
political education, and trained cadres 
for Soviet Lithuania. On March 8, 1918, 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty was conclud¬ 
ed, and many war refugees returned 
to Lithuania. Some of them joined in 
the revolutionary movement; members 
of the bourgeois political groups, togeth¬ 
er with the bourgeois politicians, or¬ 
ganized counterrevolutionary forces. 

In occupied Lithuania the second 
half of 1917 witnessed the intensifica¬ 
tion of the struggle by workers and 
working peasants for their social and 
national liberation The Lithuanian 
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bourgeois leaders strove to stifle the 
revolutionary struggle. With the con¬ 
sent of the invaders, in September 1917, 
they set up the Lithuanian Council 
presided by A. Smetona and dominated 
by representatives of the most reaction¬ 
ary groups: the Christian Democrats, 
the Tautininkai (Nationalists), with the 
right-wing Liaudininkai (Populists) and 
the right-wing Social Democrats also 
participating. The German imperialists 
allowed the council to be set up in 
return for support by the Lithuanian 
bourgeoisie in realizing their coloniza¬ 
tion plans and in suppressing the rising 
revolutionary movement. On the other 
hand, the pro-German Lithuanian bour¬ 
geoisie, pursuing its class interests, 
expected that the deal with the Kaiser 
invaders would protect Lithuania from 
the impending revolution and, with the 
situation permitting, would create pre¬ 
requisites for the formation of a bour¬ 
geois Lithuanian state. On December 


11, 1917, at the occupation authorities’ 
bidding, the Lithuanian Council passed 
a resolution on the restoration of the 
Lithuanian state and on the severance 
of all former ties with other states. 
Implicitly, this decision amounted to 
Lithuania's subordination to Germany. 
It also expressed the common aspira¬ 
tions of the Lithuanian bourgeoisie and 
German imperialists to isolate them¬ 
selves from revolutionary Russia and 
put an end to the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Lithuania. On the grounds of 
the resolution of December 11, German 
delegates at the Brest-Litovsk peace 
talks demanded that Lithuania be left 
to Germany. V. Kapsukas, Chairman 
of the Commissariat for Lithuanian 
Affairs and a member of the Soviet 
delegation at the Brest-Litovsk peace 
talks, resolutely protested against these 
schemes of the German imperialists. 
The mounting indignation of the work¬ 
ing people of Lithuania compelled the 
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Manifesto of the 16th of December, 1918, issued by the Provisional Revolutionary Workers' and Peasants 
Government of Lithuania, on the proclamation of Soviet power and the decree of the Soviet of People's 

Commissars of Soviet Russia on the recognition of the independence of the Lithuanian SSR signed by Via 
dimir Lenin on December 22, 1918 
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Seeing off the Zemaiciai Regiment of the Red Army to the front (Siauliai, 1919) 


Lithuanian Council to adopt on Februa¬ 
ry 16, 1918, a new resolution on the 
restoration of Lithuania’s statehood; 
it neither included the proviso on 
perpetual alliance with Germany nor 
abrogated Lithuania’s obligations to 
Germany pursuant to the resolution 
of December 11, 1917. On March 23, 
1918, Germany recognized the Lithu¬ 
anian state but on the terms of the 
resolution of December 11. This recog¬ 
nition did not restore Lithuania’s state¬ 
hood, and the occupation regime in Lith¬ 
uania remained unchanged. The oc¬ 
cupation authorities would not even 
allow the German prince Wilhelm von 
Urach, king-elect of Lithuania under 
the name of Mindaugas II (elected by 
the Lithuanian Council on June 4, 
1918), to arrive in Lithuania. 


Lithuania, the Lithuanian Council deci¬ 
ded (on November 2, 1918) to leave the 
question of Lithuania’s state system 
open. It was to be finally settled by a 
constituent assembly, or seimas, at a 
later date. On November 11, 1918, the 
first bourgeois Provisional Government 
of Lithuania was formed in Vilnius. It 
was made up of the acting presidium 
of the Lithuanian Council, chaired by 
Antanas Smetona, and a cabinet of 
ministers which was formed by Augus- 
tinas Voldemaras. The government had 
no real power. On December 26, 1918, 
a second cabinet of ministers repre¬ 
senting all bourgeois parties and the 
right-wing Social Democrats, with the 
right-wing Liaudininkas (Populist) My- 
kolas Slezevicius as chairman, was 
formed. 


With Germany losing the war, a 
revolutionary situation took shape both 
in it and the occupied countries. The 
Lithuanian workers and the rural poor, 
influenced by the ideas of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution and led 
by the Communist Party of Lithuania 
(founded on October 1—3, 1918), rose 
to fight the invaders. On October 20, 
1918, the Germans, in an effort to get 
support for restraining the revolution, 
allowed the Lithuanian Council to form 
administrative bodies. Since von Urach 
could not accede to the royal throne of 


On December 8, 1918, an under¬ 
ground Provisional Revolutionary 
Workers’ and Poor Peasants’ Govern¬ 
ment of Lithuania, headed by Vincas 
Kapsukas, was set up in Vilnius. On 
December 16, it published a manifesto 
proclaiming the overthrow of the Ger¬ 
man occupation forces and the bourgeois 
Lithuanian Council and the transfer of 
all power into the hands of the soviets 
representing workers and landless and 
land-starved peasants. The working 
people started to establish Soviet ad¬ 
ministrative bodies in Vilnius, Paneve- 
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zys, Siauliai, and other localities. The 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
RSFSR recognized the independence of 
Soviet Lithuania by the decree of De¬ 
cember 22, 1918, signed by V. Lenin; 
it obliged all governmental bodies of 
the RSFSR to render the government 
of Soviet Lithuania and its military 
units all possible assistance in the strug¬ 
gle against the bourgeoisie. From De¬ 
cember 1918 to January 1919 the revo¬ 
lutionary forces consolidated Soviet 
power in the major part of Lithuania. 
Lithuania’s independence was restored 
on a new, Soviet, basis. The First 
Congress of the Soviets of Workers’, 
Peasants’ (landless and land-starved), 
and the Red Army Soldiers’ Deputies 
of Lithuania, held in Vilnius on Febru¬ 
ary 18—20, discussed the tasks of com¬ 
bating counterrevolution and elected 
the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviets of Lithuania. The Soviet 
government began to carry out impor¬ 
tant socialist transformations in econo¬ 
my and culture. Soviet Lithuania coope¬ 
rated with other Soviet republics; in 
1919 it was granted 200 million roubles 
in financial aid by the RSFSR. To 
combat the interventionists and domes¬ 
tic counterrevolution more effectively 
Soviet Lithuania merged with Soviet 
Byelorussia on February 27, 1919, into 
a single Lithuanian-Byelorussian So¬ 
viet Socialist Republic (Litbel), with its 
capital at Vilnius. The government of 
Litbel was headed by Vincas Kapsukas. 

In January 1919, the Lithuanian 
bourgeois government withdrew to 
Kaunas in the wake of the retreating 
German Army. At the same time the 
German and Polish interventionists, 
instigated by the Entente, launched 
attacks against Soviet power in Lithu¬ 
ania. A Polish counterrevolutionary 
revolt flared up in Vilnius, and the 
soviets of workers and peasants were 
broken up in Kaunas and in western and 
southwestern Lithuania. Under the pa¬ 
tronage of the German troops units of 
the Lithuanian bourgeois army were 
being formed. On April 4, 1919, the 
Lithuanian Council established an office 


of president of the state; Antanas Srrie- 
tona was elected President. In February 
1919 the German Army, later reinforced 
by the Lithuanian bourgeois army 
mounted an offensive against Soviet 
Lithuania. On April 19—21 Poland cap¬ 
tured Vilnius; by the autumn of 1919 
the whole southeastern part of Soviet 
Lithuania had fallen under its rule. 
Soviet power in Lithuania was sup¬ 
pressed. With the aid of the imperialists 
the Lithuanian bourgeoisie consolidated 
its power over the country, except for 
the Vilnius and Klaipeda territories. 

Bourgeois rule (1919—40). After 
stifling Soviet power the Lithuanian 
bourgeoisie dealt cruelly with the parti¬ 
cipants of the 1918—19 Socialist Revo¬ 
lution, particularly with the Commu¬ 
nists. It also hampered the work of 
progressive trade unions and other 
working people’s organizations, but 
failed to establish its immediate power. 
In their struggle for liberation from 
social oppression and for the restoration 
of Soviet power in Lithuania the work¬ 
ers, labouring peasants, and soldiers 
were led by the Communist Party of 
Lithuania, which operated underground 
up to 1940. The working people’s dis¬ 
content and the intensification of class 
struggle burst forth in the general strike 
of the Kaunas workers on September 
16—17, 1919, in the workers’ strikes 
in Kaunas, VilkaviSkis, Siauliai, Kybar- 
tai, and Vilnius (then under Polish oc¬ 
cupation) during the second half of 1919, 
and culminated in the uprising of the 
Kaunas garrison on January 21—23, 
1920. All these developments attested 
to the general instability of the situation 
in the country. 

The bourgeoisie was forced to resort 
to maneuvers and combine the policy 
of repression with promises of demo¬ 
cratic reforms. On September 30, 1919, a 
law on eight-hour workday was enacted 
to be followed, on November 12 , by a 
law on elections to the Constituent Sei- 
mas, a body which proclaimed Lithu¬ 
ania a democratic republic on May 15. 
1920. Its establishment terminated the 
existence of the pro-German Lithuanian 
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Council with its provisional govern¬ 
ments and ushered in a period of the 
bourgeois parliamentary system. 

The international position of Lithu¬ 
ania was very complex. Imperialist 
states supported the Lithuanian bour¬ 
geoisie until its troops helped the for¬ 
eign interventionists in suppressing 
Soviet power in Lithuania. Yet, the 
existence of independent, if only bour¬ 
geois Lithuania, ran counter to their 
anti-Soviet plans. In the period before 
the Kolchak and Denikin armies had 
been routed in Russia, the Entente 
counted on the restoration of the old 
regime in Russia and supported the 
White Guard generals who categorical¬ 
ly refused to apply the principle of 
self-determination to Lithuania and the 
other Baltic nations. Subsequently Po¬ 
land, whose ruling circles had always 
been longing to annex Lithuania, began 
to feature prominently in the strategy 
of the Allied Powers, particularly in 
the strategies of French and American 
imperialists. German imperialists, pos¬ 
ing as the fighters against Soviet Rus¬ 
sia, were at pains to get control of the 
Baltic states. In fact, after the suppres¬ 
sion of Soviet power in Lithuania not 
only the masses, but also the Lithuanian 
bourgeoisie were dissatisfied with the 
policy of the imperialist states. 

The Lithuanian bourgeoisie resisted, 
however inconsistently and irresolute¬ 
ly, the intrigues of the imperialists. 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia refused 
to participate in the second crusade of 
the Entente against the Soviet state. In 
the autumn of 1919 Lithuania’s bour¬ 
geois army fought against the counter¬ 
revolutionary units commanded by 
Colonel Bermont-Avalov, an adventurer 
supported by Germany, in 1919—20 it 
fought against the Polish Army. The 
only way for the Lithuanian bourgeoisie 
to remain in power was through im¬ 
provement of relations with Soviet 
Russia, with which the latter, being in¬ 
terested in breaking the anti-Soviet 
alliance, complied. 

On September 11, 1919, the govern¬ 
ment of Soviet Russia declared its 


consent to recognize the Lithuanian 
bourgeois state and to conclude a peace 
treaty with its government. It was 
signed on July 12, 1920; the RSFSR 
recognized de jure the Lithuanian bour¬ 
geois state and its rights to the Vilnius 
territory and granted material aid. On 
July 14, 1920, the Red Army, in the 
course of war against Poland, captured 
Vilnius and promptly turned it over to 
Lithuania. But on October 9, 1920, 

Poland occupied Vilnius again. Because 
of the Vilnius dispute Lithuania did not 
maintain diplomatic relations with Po¬ 
land until 1938. 

t 

When the military intervention 
against the Soviet state failed, the im¬ 
perialist states recognized the Lith¬ 
uanian state de jure in the second half of 
1922. In early 1923, however, the Am¬ 
bassadors’ Conference of the Allied 
Powers resolved that Vilnius and the 
Vilnius territory should be retained by 
Poland. In January 1923 the Klaipeda 
territory was incorporated into Lith¬ 
uania. (By the accords of the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919 it was de¬ 
tached from Germany; from 1920 to 
1923 it was ruled by France in the name 
of the Allied Powers.) In 1924, it was 
acknowledged by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference to be a Lithuanian territory 
but with a special autonomy status, 
which allowed foreign, particularly 
German, imperialists to interfere into 
Lithuania’s domestic affairs. 

Internally, the law on land reform 
adopted by the Constituent Seimas in 
1922 was very important for the coun¬ 
try’s social and economic life: part of 
the manorial land was distributed to 
landless and land-starved peasants. The 
land reform, carried out most intensive¬ 
ly in 1923—26, temporarily diverted 
part of the rural poor from revolution¬ 
ary struggle, accelerated the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism in agriculture, and 
limited, to a certain degree, the manor¬ 
ial ownership of land. Maximum 
holdings of big landowners were fixed 
at 80 ha in 1922 and at 150 ha in 1929. In 
effect, the reform did away with the 
vestiges of the feudal social system. 
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Economic difficulties prevented many 
new settlers from establishing them¬ 
selves in their farms. By 1937, 45 per¬ 
cent of them became landless again. In 
the wake of the land reform the po¬ 
sition of the Lithuanian rural bour¬ 
geoisie became stronger; the authorities 
backed its economic activity. 

The Bank of Lithuania (Lietuvos 
Bankas) and the Land Bank (Zemes 
Bankas), established as joint stock in¬ 
stitutions with the majority of their 
shares held by the state, partly fi¬ 
nanced the city and rural bourgeoisie, 
thus stimulating the country’s economic 
life. The German Ost mark was ex¬ 
changed into Lithuania’s own currency, 
litas, which was equivalent to $ 0.10 US 
gold (old parity). A possibility presented 
itself to stabilize the economy and 
eliminate the country’s direct financial 
dependence on Germany. Lithuania’s 
treasury was burdened by the debts 
contracted with the Allied Powers in 
1919—20 for their material and milita¬ 
ry aid. (This aid enabled the bourgeoisie 
to establish military units and to stifle 


the socialist revolution in Lithuania.) 

In 1926—27 agriculture and industry 
reached the prewar level. The output iu 
metalworking, partly woodworking 
and leather industry decreased, as they 
had been separated from the markets 
of the Soviet state. Industry mostly 
satisfied local needs. In the 1930s, i n 
addition to the export of agricultural 
produce and timber, the export of the 
products of food-processing industry 
(meat and dairy products) increased. 

In 1940, the gross industrial output 
increased by a factor of 2.6 as compared 
to 1913, with consumer goods compris¬ 
ing the bulk of the increase, whereas 
the output of heavy industry rose only 
marginally (over 10 percent). In 1939, 
there were 1,675 industrial enterprises 
with about 40,000 workers on the terri¬ 
tory of present-day Lithuania. The 
food industry accounted for 47.6 per¬ 
cent of the industrial output, light 
industry for 22.8 percent, machine 
building and metalworking for 11.7 per¬ 
cent, woodworking for 4.8 percent, and 
other branches of industry for 13.1 






































































percent. In the generation and con¬ 
sumption of electric power Lithua¬ 
nia occupied one of the last places in 
Europe. Owners of the electric power 
stations charged excessively for elec¬ 
tricity, which was very expensive. 

The state increasingly supported big 
monopolies under the Lithuanian bour¬ 
geoisie — the joint stock company Mais- 
tas (most of its shares were held by the 
state) and the cooperative associations 
Pienocentras and Lietukis. In 1939, the 
exports of these three monopolies ac¬ 
counted for 77 percent of the total ex¬ 
port value of the Lithuanian bourgeois 
state. The Lithuanian bourgeoisie was 
firmly established in agriculture, banks, 
and foreign trade. Its positions in in¬ 
dustry and home trade became stronger, 
but on the whole these sectors were 
dominated by the bourgeoisie of Lithua¬ 
nia’s national minorities. 

Foreign capital increasingly pene¬ 
trated into Lithuania’s economy. As of 
1937, foreign investments in Lithua¬ 
nia’s economy amounted to 52 million 
litas (30 percent of the capital of all joint 


stock institutions) and as of 1940, 35.7 
million litas or 17 percent. In 1939 (the 
Klaipeda territory excluded), 83.1 per¬ 
cent of the shares of the electric power 
stations was held by Belgian capitalists; 
67.1 percent of the shares in the chemi¬ 
cal industry was also owned by foreign¬ 
ers (mostly Swedish capitalists). Capi¬ 
talists from Germany, the USA, and 
other countries had invested less. 

Agriculture was greatly dependent 
on foreign market. In 1919—29 the main 
branches were grain and flax growing, 
dairy farming, pig raising, and poultry 
farming. In the late 1920s and early 
1930s, with the fall of grain and flax 
prices on foreign markets, Lithuania 
began to intensify cattle and pig raising 
and poultry farming. Land cultivation 
was reorganized to meet the demands of 
livestock raising. On the territory of the 
present-day Lithuanian SSR, in 1939, 
there were 4,430,000 ha of farming land, 
of which 3,070,000 ha was arable land 
(2,591,000 ha under crops and 479,000 
ha of fallow and idle land), 790,000 ha 
was meadows, 265,000 ha was pasture. 



The 1930s: construction ol the highway Kaunas—Klaipeda 
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and 44,000 ha was orchards. As of 1940, 
the average yield per cow was about 
1,400 kg milk a year. The productivity of 
domestic animals on big farms consid¬ 
erably exceeded that on small farms. 

In 1930, 9.9 percent of all farms 
(excluding those under 1 ha) had no ag¬ 
ricultural implements. Even large-scale 
farms could hardly afford tractors 
(there were only 544 of them in 1930), 
and the horse was the main draft force 
in rural areas. In 1919—39, almost all 
the villages of Lithuania were scat¬ 
tered into roughly 150,000 farmsteads 
or homesteads. 

Lithuania remained an agrarian 
country. As of the beginning of 1926, 
out of 2,227,500 inhabitants of Lithua¬ 
nia (with the Klaipeda territory but 
without the Vilnius territory) 84 per¬ 
cent were rural dwellers; at the begin¬ 
ning of 1939 out of 3,080,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, including both territories, 77 
percent lived in rural areas. Economic¬ 
ally active population accounted for 
68 percent of the total. (Data on social 


structure of Lithuania’s population are 
given in the table below.) 

Most of the workers (proletarians) 
were farmhands. There were 79,000 
workers employed in industry, construc¬ 
tion, and crafts in the whole of Lithua¬ 
nia including the Vilnius and Klaipeda 
territories (1939). With the industry 
but poorly developed, there were dozens 
of thousands of permanently unem¬ 
ployed in towns; in rural areas spare 
farm labour amounted to 200,000. I n 
1923—39 about 80,000 people emigrated. 

In 1920—26, Lithuania was a bour¬ 
geois parliamentarian state. The Con¬ 
stituent Seimas (1920—22) was suc¬ 
ceeded by the First Seimas (1922—23), 
the Second Seimas (1923—26), and the 
Third Seimas (1926—27). In 1919—22 
(except from March to July 1920), 
throughout Lithuania and from August 
1922 to July 1926 in roughly half of the 
country and the city of Kaunas, special 
security regulations, amounting to 
martial law, were in force. With the 
constitution suspended, the police, secu- 


Class structure of the population of Lithuania (as of the beginning of the year) 



Population (absolute 

% 

% 


figures) 




1926* 

1940** 

1926* 

1940** 

Industrial and agricultural workers inclu¬ 
ding landowners with holdings up to 2 ha 
City and rural semi-proletarians mainly 

621,400 

985,700 

27.9 

33.7 

poor peasants (2—5 ha) and small hol¬ 
ders (5—10 ha) 

Middle peasants (10—20 ha and two-thirds 
of the mixed-group farmers with 20—30 

507,900 

658,200 

22.8 

22.5 


ha), salary workers, working intellectu¬ 
als, small traders, artisans 

Owners of small industrial and trade enter¬ 

837,500 

976,900 

37.6 

33.4 

prises (industrial enterprises with 5—10 
hired workers, trade enterprises with 
annual turnover not exceeding 250,000 
litas), buozes (prosperous farmers, ow¬ 
ners of 30—100 ha and one-third of the 
mixed-group owners of 20—30 ha) 

Owners of medium-sized enterprises, ban¬ 

240,600 

283,700 

10.8 

9.7 

kers, merchants, big farmers and land- 
owners (100 ha and over), top bureauc¬ 
rats (officials, functionaries) 

20,100 

20,500 

0.9 

0.7 

Total: 

2,227,500 

2,925,000 

100.0 

100.0 


* Excluding the Vilnius territory 
** Excluding the Klaipeda territory 
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rity police, and military commandants 
resorted to arbitrary rule. Workers’ 
strikes and demonstrations were for¬ 
bidden, the revolutionary press was 
persecuted, and active participants of 
the revolutionary workers’ movement, 
particularly Communists, were ar¬ 
rested. In 1919—26, of 729 persons, 
tried for revolutionary and antifascist 
activity, 702 were Communists and 
members of the Communist Youth 
League. A mere membership of the CPL 
incurred from 4 to 8 years of impris¬ 
onment, while active communist work 
could bring on from 8 to 15 years in 
prison, imprisonment for life, or exe¬ 
cution by a firing squad. 

In 1920—26, the conservatives of 
Christian Democratic political orien¬ 
tation prevailed in the seimas and the 
government; their leader Aleksandras 
Stulginskis was the President of the 
Republic in 1920—26. The Christian 
Democratic Party, the most important 
party of Christian Democratic orien¬ 
tation, acted together with the Farmer’s 
Union and the Labour Federation of 


Lithuania (both founded 1919) in form¬ 
ing a coalition government with the 
Socialist Liaudininkai (Socialist Pop¬ 
ulist Democratic Party of Lithuania; 
founded 1917), which ruled from 1920 
to 1922. The Christian Democrats do¬ 
mineered the coalition, which caused 
discontent among the rank and file of 
the Liaudininkai Party: early in 1922 
its leaders withdrew from the coalition. 
In the First Seimas elected in October 
1922 the Christian Democrats failed to 
poll a majority and dissolved the seimas. 

In the same period the reactionary 
elements, copying the Italian Fascists, 
threatened to use violence, circulated 
profascist leaflets. In 1923 the Christian 
Democrats won the elections to the 
Second Seimas. From May 1923 to June 
1924, Lithuania was ruled by a coalition 
government formed by the Christian 
Democrats and the Liaudininkai (the 
Peasant Populist Union of Lithuania, 
founded in 1922). When the coalition 
broke up, the Christian Democrats ruled 
alone until 1926. The period was charac¬ 
terized by a ferocious clerical reaction. 



The 1920s: Klaipeda sea porl 
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Monument to the Communists Karolis Pozela, Juozas Greifenbergeris, Kazys Giedrys, and Rapolas Carnas, 
executed by the fascists in 1926. A sculptural group by Bronius Vysniauskas and Napoleonas Petrulis (1973) 


The leading force of the working 
people in their struggle against bour¬ 
geois oppression was the Communist 
Party of Lithuania. In an effort to 
create a united workers’ front for the 
struggle against the increasing clerical 
reaction, the CPL, as early as 1923. 
pointed to the danger of fascism to 
Lithuania and urged the Lithuanian 
workers to resist the onslaught of capi¬ 
talism and the threat of fascism. Ope¬ 
rating from the underground, the CPL 
was not numerous but its influence with 
the masses was substantial: in the 
elections to the First Seimas (October 
1922) five members of the CPL, repre¬ 
sentatives of left-wing workers, were 
elected. They formed, in the seimas, a 
militant faction called Kuopininkai, or 
the Workers’ Kuopa (company). In 
1923, the government dissolved the 
seimas and arrested the members of the 
faction together with the candidates of 
the Kuopininkai to the Second Seimas 
(over 150 people). 


The popular discontent with the 
Christian Democratic administration 
surfaced during the elections to the 
Third Seimas, when power went over to 
the Liaudininkai and the Social Dem¬ 
ocrats (Prime Minister Mykolas Sle- 
zevicius, President of the Republic 
Kazys Grinius). The new government 
abolished the martial law, proclaimed 
amnesty for political prisoners, refused 
to recognize the Pope’s act establishing 
the Lithuanian church province without 
Vilnius, signed a nonaggression pact 
with the Soviet Union (September 28, 
1926), and introduced civil registry. 
Elementary schooling was made oblig¬ 
atory, and salaries to the clergy were 
to be discontinued from January 1, 
1927. At the same time the government 
compromised with the reactionary 
forces, hindered the revolutionary 
movement, refused to legalize the CPL. 

In an attempt to suppress the in¬ 
creasing revolutionary movement the 
Tautininkai Party and the Christian 
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Democratic Party, aided by the reac¬ 
tionary military officers, staged a 
fascist coup d’etat on December 17, 
1926. The Liaudininkai and the Social 
Democrats handed the power over to 
the organizers of the coup d’etat without 
resistance imparting legitimacy to the 
fascist regime. Antanas Smetona became 
the President of the state (1926—40) and 
Augustinas Voldemaras the first Prime 
Minister of the fascist cabinet, which 
ruled from 1927 to 1929. Mass arrests of 
Communists and other antifascists 
began, and court-martials and military 
tribunals were in operation from 1927 
to June 15, 1940 (1,622 persons, out of 
2,367 tried for revolutionary activity, 
were Communists and members of the 
CYL of Lithuania). On December 27, 
1926, the leaders of the CPL and the 
CYL of Lithuania — Karolis Pozela, 
Juozas Greifenbergeris, Kazys Giedrys, 
and Rapolas Carnas — were executed. 
In January 1927 a concentration camp 
in Varniai was established (operated 
until 1932). All legal revolutionary 
trade unions were dissolved during the 
first months of 1927. 

The anti-Communist attitude of the 
left-wing Social Democrats and the 
left-wing Liaudininkai and their ad¬ 
venturous tactics had an adverse effect 
on the antifascist struggle, as proved by 
the abortive antifascist uprising in 
Taurage (September 1927) and other 
futile attempts to overthrow the fascist 
government. The revolutionary move¬ 
ment was further impaired by the 
Pleckaitininkai group, adherents of 
A. PleCkaitis, who was a henchman 
of Polish imperialists. 

The fascist regime lasted till 1940; 
it was a overt dictatorship of reac¬ 
tionary bourgeoisie. Immediately after 
the coup d’etat representatives of the 
Christian Democrats and the Ukininkai 
(Agrarian) Party were included in the 
Cabinet of Ministers; in April of 1927 
they were removed from power. The 
Tautininkai groupings (adherents of 
A. Smetona and A. Voldemaras) ruled 
from May 3, 1927. As a result of the 
rivalry for leadership between A. Sme¬ 
tona and A. Voldemaras the latter was 


dismissed, and from September 23, 1929. 
Juozas Tubelis took over as Prime Mi¬ 
nister. Just before the collapse of the 
bourgeois regime — from March 1939 
till June 1940 — there were successive 
so-called common-interest governments, 
which, apart from the Tautininkai 
(Nationalists), included right-wingers of 
the Liaudininkai and the Christian 
Democrats. The Third Seimas, although 
stripped of power, was still in action 
until April 1927. From 1927 till 1936 
there was no seimas at all, and from 
1936 to 1940 there functioned a fascist 
seimas composed of the adherents of 
A. Smetona and his pawns. 

The economic policy of the fascist 
governments expressed the interests of 
big factory owners, landowners, and 
buozes (wealthy peasants employing 
hired labour); monopolies were en¬ 
couraged and supported. The parcelling 
out of manors was slowed down, the 
maximum holdings of land allowed to 
landowners were increased from 80 to 
150 ha, and monetary compensation for 
the expropriated land was introduced. 
In the course of the land reform the 
emphasis was laid on the scattering of 
villages into individual farmsteads. 
Workers’ conditions worsened, and 
small farmers became increasingly 
impoverished. 

At first foreign trade was mostly 
conducted with Germany (1929; 59.4 
percent of Lithuania's total exports). 
Attempting to exert political pressure 
upon Lithuania, Germany began, in 
1933, to decrease the quotas of food¬ 
stuffs imported from Lithuania, raised 
customs duties, and severely limited the 
transit of Lithuanian exports through 
its territory. From 1934, Great Britain 
became Lithuania's chief partner in 
trade (in 1929, 17.4 percent of Lithua¬ 
nia’s exports, in 1936 48.5 percent; Lith¬ 
uania’s imports from Great Britain 
were respectively 8.5 percent and 36.5 
percent). 

From 1936, when Lithuania began 
to compromise with the Hitlerites, its 
economic ties with Germany were ex¬ 
panding again. As Lithuania practically 
exported only farm produce, the impe- 
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rialist states easily imposed their own 
terms of inadequate exchange. The 
world economic crisis painfully affected 
Lithuania in 1931—35: the prices of 
goods and the volume of exports fell 
down, the number of bankruptcies and 
compulsory sales increased, unemploy¬ 
ment grew, and workers’ wages were 
cut. 

With the people’s standard of living 
falling and exploitation increasing, the 
workers’ class struggle intensified. The 
results of the election to the councils of 
sick-pay offices in 1931 and 1934 showed 
the influence of the Communists to be 
mounting. The antifascist movement 
expressed itself through the 1935—36 
peasants’ strike, the demonstrations and 
the general political strike led by the 
CPL, which took place on June 18—20, 
1936, in Kaunas. The CPL began, par¬ 
ticularly after the Seventh Congress of 
the Communist International in 1935, 
to employ the tactics of an antifascist 
popular front which was being formed 
on the basis of the united workers’ 
front. In 1937 the programme of the 
popular front proposed by the Com¬ 
munists was supported not only by the 
CPL, but also by the CYL of Lithuania, 
the Red Aid, left-wingers of the Liaudi- 
ninkai and the Youth Union, and a 
group of antifascist intellectuals. 

The ruling circles, in their struggle 
against the revolutionary movement, 
were at pains to make fascism all-per¬ 
vading in the country: laws of 1931 and 
1934 on local administration, a law of 
1934 on sick-pay offices, and a law of 
1933 on employment were enacted; all 
workers’ organizations, but those con¬ 
trolled by the Federantai and Tauti- 
ninkai, were banned in 1934. The 
majority of the Tautininkai, the ruling 
party, openly praised Italian Fascism, 
while the adherents of A. Voldemaras 
acted as undisguised supporters of 
Hitlerism. In 1931, on the model of 
Fascist Italy, Smetona cast himself as 
the leader of the nation. Every effort 
was made to strengthen the Tautininkai 
Party: new nationalist organizations of 
the party, with the aim of turning them 


into popular ones, were founded. T 0 
enhance their influence the Tautininkai 
made use of the Sauliai Union (or Home 
Guard, a paramilitary organization 
established in 1919). In 1936, all other 
bourgeois and petit bourgeois parties 
were banned. The Tautininkai Party 
sought to build up its influence through 
reactionary corporations formed along 
occupational lines — the Chamber of 
Trade, Industry, and Crafts, founded in 
1925; the Chamber of Agriculture, 1926; 
and the Labour Chamber, 1936 — but 
they failed to create a broad social 
backing for the regime. There was 
disagreement even among fascist groups 
manifest in the abortive putsches by 
adherents of A. Voldemaras. The Con¬ 
cordat of Lithuania and the Vatican of 
September 27, 1927, consolidated the 
authority of the Catholic Church over 
the public life. Intellectual life was 
ridden by clerical and nationalistic 
ideologies. Financially, the bourgeois 
authorities contributed little to the 
development of culture and arts. Nev¬ 
ertheless, alongside the reactionary 
bourgeois culture a democratic culture 
flourished, and the beginnings of a 
socialist culture came into being. 

In 1920—40, Lithuania was several 
times on the verge of losing its state¬ 
hood. It was threatened by the aggres¬ 
sive circles of bourgeois Poland 
backed by the Western imperialist 
states, and from 1933 by Nazi Germany 
whose eastward drive was being whet¬ 
ted up by the same powers. Lithuania 
could preserve its statehood only by 
relying on the Soviet Union; on several 
occasions even the most reactionary 
circles of Lithuanian bourgeoisie could 
not afford to reject its help. The Nonag¬ 
gression and Neutrality Pact of 1926 
between Lithuania and the USSR was 
prolonged on May 6, 1931, and again on 
April 6, 1934. The Lithuanian bour¬ 
geoisie deliberately kept the relations 
with the Soviet Union on a low level for 
fear they might have an intensifying 
effect on the revolutionary movement. 
The Lithuanian government, prompted 
by the West, increasingly yielded to the 
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Polish and German aggressors’ claims. 
On March 19, 1938, it accepted the Po¬ 
lish ultimatum of March 17 on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Poland. On March 23, 1939, Nazi 
Germany seized the Klaipeda territory. 

The policy of compromises with the 
imperialists pursued by the government 
of Lithuania aroused general indig¬ 
nation in the country, the class struggle 
of the working people intensified, and 
a crisis of the bourgeois system set in. 
In these circumstances the CPL began 
to organize an antifascist front rallying 
under its colours not only the left-wing 
forces, but all patriots and champions 
of Lithuania’s statehood. 

When Germany unleashed World 
War II on September 1, 1939, and Po¬ 
land collapsed, Germany sought Lith- 
huania to be recognized as its sphere of 
influence. On September 20 the Hit¬ 
lerites drafted a defence agreement 
which provided for Lithuania’s trans¬ 
formation into a German protectorate 
and for the immediate signing of a 
military convention between the two 
countries. The Hitlerites’ plans were 
frustrated by the Soviet Union which 
proposed mutual-aid pacts to the Baltic 
states. The complex international 
situation and pressure by the popular 
masses at home compelled the Lithua¬ 
nian government to sign a mutual-aid 
treaty with the USSR (October 10, 
1939). In accordance with the treaty the 
Vilnius territory was transferred to 
Lithuania, and the USSR undertook to 
protect Lithuania from imperialist 
aggression. For this purpose the Red 
Army units were stationed in Lithuania. 
Both states undertook not to participate 
in any coalition directed against either 
of the contracting parties. The treaty 
enabled Lithuania, if only for the time 
being, to avoid Nazi aggression. 

The war disrupted Lithuania’s for¬ 
eign trade and adversely affected its 
economy and the working people’s stan¬ 
dard of living. At the same time, with 
the imperialist states engaged in inter¬ 
necine warfare, their influence on 
Lithuania weakened, and the Lithua¬ 


nian bourgeoisie could no longer rely 
on their aid in suppressing the growing 
revolutionary movement. At the turn 
of 1940, the fascist government of 
Lithuania, together with Latvia and 
Estonia, established an anti-Soviet 
bloc and sought the support of Germa¬ 
ny. The Lithuanian intelligence service 
came into direct contacts with the Nazi 
Gestapo, kept the Soviet military units 
under constant surveillance, engaged 
in provocative actions against the Soviet 
soldiers. 

On Appil 17, 1940, a trade agreement 
between Lithuania and Germany was 
concluded, which directed the bulk of 
Lithuania’s exports to Germany. On 
April 24 and May 7, 1940, new laws, 
modelled on the similar German laws 
allowing for the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory labour, were enacted. Kultur- 
verband, a paramilitary nationalistic 
German organization operating in 
Lithuania from 1924, stepped up its 
activity. The plans by A. Smetona and 
other reactionaries to cede Lithuania 
to Germany and to abrogate the 1939 
Mutual-aid Pact constituted a serious 
menace not only to Lithuania but to the 
Soviet Union as well. In a note of June 
14, 1940, the Soviet government raised 
a question of forming a government, 
able and willing to observe the 1939 
Mutual-aid Pact. It pointed to a neces¬ 
sity of stationing an additional contin¬ 
gent of Soviet troops in Lithuania in 
order to guarantee the security of both 
states. Antanas Smetona and some other 
members of the government intended 
to put up an armed resistance to the 
Red Army; they were not supported by 
the Lithuanian Army under the com¬ 
mand of Vincas Vitkauskas. The crisis 
of the bourgeois system became mo¬ 
re acute. Indignation at the reac¬ 
tionary policy of the fascist govern¬ 
ment, the grave economic position of the 
working people, and the threat of Hit¬ 
lerite aggression were instrumental in 
rallying all strata of the population into 
a single revolutionary stream, led by 
the CPL. The bourgeois government 
collapsed. On June 15, 1940, President 
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A. Smetona with some of his ministers 
and other reactionaries fled to Germa¬ 
ny. A socialist revolution started in 
Lithuania. 

Restoration of Soviet power. Initial 
period of socialist construction (1940— 
41). Internationally and internally 
isolated, deserted by the army, shocked 
by the disarray of the government, the 
Lithuanian bourgeoisie alone could 
hardly confront the revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat and its allies. A possibility arose 
for peaceful advancement of the 
socialist revolution. The CPL was the 
leader of the revolution, its driving 
forces being the working class and the 
poverty-stricken peasantry. The middle 
strata in towns and in the countryside 
also favoured the revolution: they were 
looking forward to democratic reforms 
and sought to have the threat of econ¬ 
omic breakdown and the menace of 
enslavement by Nazi Germany elimi¬ 
nated. 


On June 15—17, 1940, the power of 
the bourgeoisie collapsed. On June 16 
the Secretariat of the CPL Central 
Committee discussed the formation of 
a new government. On June 17 a joint 
session of representatives of the CPL 
and participants of the antifascist 
movement decided to nominate Justas 
Paleckis, an antifascist leader, Prime 
Minister. On June 17 Antanas Merkys, 
the acting president from June 15 under 
the bourgeois constitution of Lithuania, 
asked Justas Paleckis to form a govern¬ 
ment. On June 17 Justas Paleckis form¬ 
ed the People’s Government, which was 
approved by A. Merkys; Justas Paleckis 
took over from Antanas Merkys the 
presidency 

The People’s Government guided by 
the CPL and supported by the working 
people functioned as an instrument of 
the proletariat, strengthened Lithua¬ 
nia’s friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union, gradually eliminated the old 
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apparatus of the state, and formed new 
bodies of power capable of defending 
the people’s interests. In many cases 
those bodies, for the time being, were 
the old government offices headed by 
the working people who had distin¬ 
guished themselves in revolutionary 
activity. 

The People’s Government legalized 
the CPL, the CYL, and trade unions, 
released political prisoners, and estab¬ 
lished workers’ supervision over banks 
and business enterprises; it also dis¬ 
solved the reactionary bourgeois organ¬ 
izations, organized people’s militia, 
initiated democratic changes in the 
army. (On July 3, 1940, it was reorganiz¬ 
ed into the People’s Army of Lithuania.) 
The government focussed its attention 
on people’s wellbeing: an eight-hour 
workday was instituted, workers’ wages 
were increased by 10—15 percent, and 
rent was reduced considerably. It also 
concerned itself with raising cultural 
level of the population as well as with 
developing national democratic culture 
and the economy. 


In the elections to the People’s Sei- 
mas held on July 14—15 candidates of 
the Democratic Alliance of Working 
People, led by the Communists, received 
99.2 percent of the votes. On July 21— 
23, 1940, the People’s Seimas at its first 
session adopted the decrees on the es¬ 
tablishment of Soviet power, on the 
foundation of the Lithuanian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, on Lithuania’s ap¬ 
plication to enter the USSR, on the 
nationalization of banks and large- 
scale industry. Legally, these resolutions 
of the People’s Seimas signified the 
victory of .-the socialist revolution in 
Lithuania and outlined subsequent so¬ 
cialist construction. A transitional 
period from capitalism to socialism 
began. 

On August 3, 1940, the Lithuanian 
SSR was admitted into the USSR as a 
Union republic with equal rights. The 
lands, ceded to Byelorussia in 1939 but 
inhabited mainly by Lithuanians, were 
transferred to Lithuania. On August 25, 
1940, the Extraordinary Session of the 
People’s Seimas adopted the Constitu- 



Liudas Adomauskas, Chairman of fhe People's Seimas of Lithuania, signing a declaration on Lithuania's entry 
into the USSR (1940) 
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tion of the Lithuanian SSR and declared 
the People’s Seimas to be the Provision¬ 
al Supreme Soviet. The Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Republic was 
elected, and the Supreme Soviet es¬ 
tablished the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars. 

In accordance with the resolution 
of the Political Bureau of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolshevik) of Octo¬ 
ber 8, the CPL was admitted into the 
All-Union Communist Party (Bolshe¬ 
vik). 

On January 12, 1941, the first elec¬ 
tions in the Lithuanian SSR to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet were held. On February 
5—9 the Fifth Congress of the CP(B)L 
discussed issues of socialist construction 
in the Lithuanian SSR. The reestablish¬ 
ment of Soviet power, as well as the 
admission of Lithuania into the USSR, 
provided conditions for the reshaping 
of the country’s political and economic 
life. The country’s economy was reor¬ 
ganized along socialist lines: big in¬ 
dustrial, commercial, and other capital¬ 
ist enterprises were nationalized, and 
the urban bourgeoisie was deprived of 
its economic basis. The industrialization 
of the national economy began. 


Unemployment was speedily rt> 
duced. (The number of industrial work¬ 
ers increased more than twofold, and 
56,000 unemployed got jobs.) In Sep¬ 
tember and October 1940, with the 
promulgation of the Soviet land reform 
the large-scale land ownership was 
abolished, about 607,000 ha was added 
to the state land resources, half of 
the land was given to 75,000 landless 
and land-starved peasants. In rural 
areas the balance of class forces under¬ 
went a change: the big bourgeoisie 
disappeared, and the economic position 
of buozes, their holdings being limited 
to 30 ha, was undermined. The first 
centres of socialist agriculture began to 
appear: in 1941 there were 51 state 
farms; in early 1941, 42 machine- 
and-tractor stations and 262 machine- 
and-draft-horse stations were in ope¬ 
ration; the first collective farms were 
established. Cultural revolution began. 
The development of socialist culture was 
influenced by the multinational social¬ 
ist culture of the USSR. On January 16, 
1941, the Academy of Sciences of the 
Lithuanian SSR was established. 

The tense international situation had 
an adverse effect on the socialist recon- 



Delegation of the People's Seimas of Lithuania at the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
in the Kremlin (August 1940) 
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struction in Lithuania. Fascist Germany 
was concentrating its troops on the 
frontier with the USSR. In the summer 
of 1940 Lithuania’s bourgeoisie did not 
dare yet to resist the socialist recon¬ 
struction. At the end of 1940, it began 
to organize a counterrevolutionary 
underground hoping to restore capital¬ 
ism with the Nazi assistance. The 
reactionaries who had fled to Germany 
during the 1940 Socialist Revolution 
were most active in rallying antipopular 
forces. 

With the counterrevolutionary for¬ 
ces becoming increasingly aggressive, 
the government of the Lithuanian SSR 
was compelled to resort to extraordi¬ 
nary measures. Just before the Great 
Patriotic War some of the counterrev¬ 
olutionary elements were deported 
from Lithuania; as the political situation 
was extremely complex, these measures 
in some cases were mistakenly applied 
against innocent people. 

Great Patriotic War (1941—45). On 
June 22, 1941, the very first day of the 
war, the Lithuanian SSR was invaded 
by German troops. The Lithuanian 
national units, the 29th Territorial 
Rifle Corps and others, together with 
the frontier forces and the Red Army 
units stationed in Lithuania took part 
in the fierce defensive combats. The 
working people of Lithuania rendered 
support to the Red Army, and armed 
detachments of Soviet activists were 
formed. As the entire territory of Lith¬ 
uania was occupied by the Hitlerite 
troops during the first week of the 
hostilities only 20,000 people managed 
to escape to the interior of the Soviet 
Union; subsequently they served in the 
Red Army or worked in enterprises, 
offices, or on farms. The CP(B)L Cen¬ 
tral Committee, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR, 
the Government of the Lithuanian SSR, 
and the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Youth League continued their 
work in the interior of the USSR. 

The Hitlerite military units, which 
had occupied the territory of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR, were aided by the Front 


of Lithuanian Activists, a fascist organ¬ 
ization of bourgeois nationalists found¬ 
ed on June 17, 1940, in Berlin. During 
the occupation period about 20 police 
battalions numbering 8,000 were or¬ 
ganized and used by the fascists mostly 
for punitive actions. The invaders were 
gladly welcomed by the reactionary 
Catholic clergy; the most active col¬ 
laborators were such leaders of the 
church as bishops Vincentas Brizgys 
and Vincentas Padolskis and Archbishop 
Juozas Skvireckas. In Kaunas the so- 
called provisional government headed 
by the clerical Juozas Ambrazevicius 
was formed; it was not, however, re¬ 
cognized by the occupation administrat¬ 
ion. The government promulgated de¬ 
nationalization laws, issued racial re¬ 
gulations on Jews, and urged the na¬ 
tionalistic paramilitary units to take 
part in the mass murder of Soviet 
people. It was dissolved by the invaders 
on August 5, 1941. 

On July 17, 1941, the so-called Ost- 
iand (Eastern Territory) roughly cor¬ 
responding to the occupied Baltic Re¬ 
publics and the territory of Byelorussia, 
was formed; the Lithuanian SSR was 
incorporated into it as a “general prov- 
ince“, headed by General Commissar 
A. von Renteln. By the orders of August 
13 and 19, issued by the Governor Gene¬ 
ral of Ostland H. Lohse, all the state and 
public property in Ostland was confis¬ 
cated and transferred to the civilian 
occupation authorities; some of the 
former owners were appointed manag¬ 
ers. According to the Ost plan, Lithua¬ 
nia was to be colonized and germanized 
within 20 to 30 years, and part of its 
population was to be exterminated. 

Under A. von Renteln an institution 
of general assessors known as the Lithu¬ 
anian “self-government", with Petras 
Kubiliunas as the first “general asses- 
sor“, was formed from Lithuanian colla¬ 
borationists. Bodies of the Lithuanian 
u self-government“ were obedient execu¬ 
tors of the will of the invaders. With 
their aid the Hitlerites terrorized Com¬ 
munists, supporters of Soviet power, 
and other inhabitants; they set about 
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destructing Lithuanian culture and pur¬ 
sued a policy of colonization. German 
was made the official language. By the 
order of General Assessor J. Pauks- 
tis of March 3, 1942, all office employees 
who had no command of German were 
considered not fit to hold their posts and 
were dismissed. On March 17, 1943, the 
occupation authorities closed all higher 
educational establishments. During the 
occupation the German fascists and 
their henchmen murdered about 470,000 
civilians (among them, 370,000 inha¬ 
bitants of Soviet Lithuania) and about 
230,000 prisoners of war; 70,000 persons 
were transported to Germany for forced 
labour. In Aukstieji Paneriai (Vilnius 
suburb) about 100,000 persons were 
murdered, in the Kaunas Ninth Fort 
about 80,000, in the Kaunas Sixth Fort 
about 35,000, in Vidugiris Forest near 
Alytus and in Alytus Forest about 
95,000. 

The Lithuanian working people an¬ 
swered fascist terror and plundering 
with sabotage and the refusal to supply 
agricultural products; they ruined Hit¬ 
lerite mobilization plans by evading 
conscription. In 1941 a partisan move¬ 
ment began. On November 26, 1942, the 
headquarters of the Lithuanian partisan 
movement, headed by Antanas Sniec- 
kus, was set up in Moscow. From 
April 1943 the partisan movement in 
Lithuania was directed by the Opera¬ 
tions Group of the CP(B)L Central 
Committee; on January 6, 1944, the 
Operations Group was transformed into 
the Northern Regional Underground 
Committee of the CP(B)L (First Secreta¬ 
ry Motiejus Sumauskas) and the South¬ 
ern Regional Underground Committee 
of the CP(B)L (First Secretary Genrikas 
Zimanas). 

More than 10,000 people took part 
in the partisan and antifascist struggle 
in 94 partisan detachments and groups 
operating in Lithuania during the years 
of occupation. They derailed 577 troop 
trains, killed more than 14,000 enemy 
soldiers, officers, and collaborationists 
of the invaders, saved thousands of So¬ 
viet people from death or fascist en- 
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slavement, blew up railways and brid¬ 
ges, and destroyed or damaged lots of 
military equipment and communication 
lines. Seven partisans and antifascist 
leaders of the underground were award¬ 
ed the title Hero of the Soviet Union; 
Marija Melnikaite was the first to be 
honoured, the others were Stanislovas 
Apyvala, Bronislovas Urbanavidius, 
Juozas Aleksonis, Hubertas Borisa, Al- 
fonsas Ceponis, and Juozas Vitas. Over 
1,800 partisans and liaison messengers 
were awarded orders and medals. 

Infuriated by the scale of the resis¬ 
tance, the Hitlerites resorted to punitive 
raids burning about 20 villages of the 
Lithuanian SSR, the three most tragic 
being Ablinga (on June 23, 1941), Miliu- 
nai (on October 13, 1941), and PirCiupiai 
(on June 3, 1944, 119 people were burnt 
alive here). 

Part of the Lithuanian bourgeois 
nationalists gravitated toward the im¬ 
perialist states of the West, simultane¬ 
ously trying to exert their influence on 
the popular resistance movement. The 
so-called bourgeois underground re¬ 
sistance organizations (the Supreme 
Liberation Committee of Lithuania and 
others) expanded their activities. Orga¬ 
nizationally, they did nothing to harm 
the Hitlerites and confined themselves 
to prejudicing the Lithuanians against 

Soviet power, thus impeding the active 
struggle against the invaders and their 
collaborationists. 

The Red Army was the main force 
that routed the Hitlerite invaders. In 
its ranks fought the 16th Lithuanian 
Rifle Division, a national unit activated 
in 1942. At different times within the 
armies of the Briansk, Central, Kalinin, 
Leningrad, and the First Baltic fronts 
it covered in battle 386 km, liberated 
648 settlements, killed or wounded 
30,000 and took prisoner about 12,000 
enemy soldiers and officers and de¬ 
stroyed lots of military equipment. Over 
13,000 soldiers of the 16th Lithuanian 
Rifle Division were awarded orders 
and medals of the USSR, and 12 re¬ 
ceived the title Hero of the Soviet 
Union. The Red Army liberated Vilnius 
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on July 3, 1944 (11 partisan detachments 
of the Lithuanian SSR fought in the 
battles), Kaunas on August 1 , and Klai¬ 
peda on January 28, 1945 (the 16th Lith¬ 
uanian Rifle Division took part in this 
operation). For the first time in the 
history of Lithuania the Vilnius and 
Klaipeda territories were united in the 
Lithuanian state. About 80,000 Soviet 
soldiers perished in the 1944—45 battles 
for Soviet Lithuania. When the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR was liberated more than 
100,000 men joined the Red Army in 
1944—45. They took part in many 
battles of the Great Patriotic War and 
together with other Soviet soldiers 
stormed Reichstag. 

When retreating, the invaders looted 
and sent to Germany factory equipment 
and raw materials, blew up or burnt 
down enterprises, and laid towns waste. 
About 90 percent of the power plants 
were destroyed, 1,148 bridges were 
blown up, and all transportation means 
were wrecked or taken to Germany. 
The port of Klaipeda suffered most. In 
the wake of the battles about 80,000 
buildings were left in ruins: Vilnius lost 
40 percent and Klaipeda 60 percent of 
their housing; Siauliai, Raseiniai, Vil- 
kaviSkis, Skuodas, and Sakiai were 
almost entirely wiped off the face of 


the earth; and Utena, Zarasai, Marijam- 
pol 6 (now Kapsukas), Svenfiionys, Bi r - 
zai, Kalvarija, and Kretinga lay j n 
ruins. The total material damage 
amounted to 17 billion roubles (in 1 94 ^ 
prices). The Hitlerites and their hench¬ 
men forced many inhabitants of Lith¬ 
uania to withdraw to Germany with 
them; some people, influenced by fascist 
propaganda, left their homeland of their 
own accord. In accordance with the 
agreement of September 22, 1944, be¬ 
tween the Lithuanian SSR and Poland 
a number of the inhabitants of the Vil¬ 
nius territory, mostly Poles, moved to 
Poland. Towns were destitute of man¬ 
power, and the shortage of skilled 
workers was acute. 

While the war was still going on, 
Lithuania, aided by the other Soviet 
republics, restored its railways, high¬ 
ways, and major bridges and communi¬ 
cation lines. It received the necessary 
means of transportation, particularly 
trucks; in 1945 their number increased 
by a factor of 4 as compared to the pre¬ 
war period. In August 1944, a Lithua¬ 
nian civil aviation unit began to operate 
in Vilnius. Power trains, provided by 
the USSR State Defence Committee, 
supplied Kaunas and Vilnius enterprises 
and some residential areas with electri- 
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city. The 200 million roubles, granted to 
the Lithuanian SSR by the Government 
of the USSR, enabled to meet the most 
urgent economic and cultural needs. 
Long before the liberation, national 
Soviet cadres were trained in the inte¬ 
rior of the USSR. But their numbers 
were insufficient and after the libera¬ 
tion, when the war was still raging 
outside Lithuania, many Lithuanians, 
former partisans and demobilized sol¬ 
diers of the Red Army, although lacking 
in experience, were sent to work in the 
local administrative, party, and CYL 
bodies. At the request of the Central 
Committee of the CP(B)L, the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolshevik) and the people’s com¬ 
missariats of the USSR, between August 
1, 1944 and April 1, 1945, sent more than 
6,000 experienced party workers and 
economic experts (Lithuanians, Rus¬ 
sians, Ukrainians, etc.) to Lithuania; 
they helped Lithuanians to restore the 
war-ravaged national economy and 
build socialism. 

The socialist sector of industry, 
which had been badly damaged, could 
not be restored straightaway. The pri¬ 
vate sector lingered on in the economy 
of Lithuania during the war and the 
first postwar years. By the decree of 
November 30, 1944, issued by the go¬ 
vernment of the Lithuanian SSR, pri¬ 
vate enterprises had no right to hire 
more than ten workers. At that time the 
private sector accounted for 10 percent 
of the gross industrial output and for 31 
percent of the commodity turnover. The 
immense task of rebuilding the economy 
and creating normal living conditions 
could be solved only if the consequences 
of the fascist occupation were elimina¬ 
ted, local bodies of Soviet power re¬ 
established, socialist system of agri¬ 
culture and public ownership of land 
restored, and Soviet institutions of 
culture and education revived. The 
Lithuanian Bureau of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolshevik) headed (till March 
1946) by Mikhail Suslov, which operat¬ 
ed from November 1944 to March 1947 


in Vilnius, rendered considerable help 
in solving these problems. On August 30, 
1944, the Supreme Soviet passed the law 
“On Overcoming the Effects of the Ger¬ 
man Occupation on Agriculture of the 
Lithuanian SSR“, which abolished all 
decrees of the occupation administration 
on land ownership. The land, which had 
been granted to peasants by the Soviet 
government in 1940—41 and expropriat¬ 
ed later by the invaders, was restored to 
them together with cattle, agricultural 
implements, and a part of the 1944 har¬ 
vest. A maximum holding for a farm 
was limitecUo 30 ha of land (considering 
soil quality and locality, the holding 
could be reduced to 20 ha; for collabora¬ 
tionists of the invaders it was restricted 
to 5 ha). Land was distributed to landless 
and land-starved peasants. The socialist 
sector of agriculture state and aux¬ 
iliary farms, machine-and-tractor sta¬ 
tions, machine-and-draft-horse sta¬ 
tions — was being restored. All help 
was granted to the new settlers and 
farmers who had suffered most from the 
war. 

The new agrarian reform was car¬ 
ried out in the context of an intense 
class struggle. The enemies of the work¬ 
ing people, primarily former collabo¬ 
rationists of the invaders — the Lithua¬ 
nian and Polish bourgeois national¬ 
ists — supported by b uozes, as well as 
the reactionary Catholic clergy, set up 
armed bands; Germany and the reac¬ 
tionary circles of other imperialist states 
supplied them with arms and supported 
them politically and morally. Members 
of the bands cruelly dealt with party 
and Soviet activists, new settlers, and 
other peasants loyal to Soviet power. By 
the decree of the CP(B)L Central Com¬ 
mittee issued on August 24, 1944, peo¬ 
ple’s defence detachments were locally 
formed to fight back the armed nation¬ 
alistic underground. Along with fight¬ 
ing the counterrevolution, measures 
were taken to win back to the Soviet 
side the people who had fallen under 
the influence of the nationalistic propa¬ 
ganda or hesitated. Despite the national¬ 
ist terror the working people were ac- 
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tive in supporting all measures taken 
by the authorities. In 1944 the peas¬ 
ants of the Lithuanian SSR delivered 
agricultural produce to the state orderly 
and in good time. The subscription plan 
of the Fourth War Loan was considerab¬ 
ly exceeded. Higher education establish¬ 
ments of the Lithuanian SSR as well as 
other important centres of culture, 
education, and science, which had been 
closed or destroyed by the invaders, 
were reopened before the end of the 
war. 

Building socialism in Lithuania 

(1945—51). After World War II, the 
overcoming of the political and econom¬ 
ic effects of the fascist occupation, 
the restoration of Lithuania’s economy, 
and the strengthening of the Soviet 
system speeded up. The consolidation 
of the Soviet system became manifest 
in the February 1946 elections to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR (35 depu¬ 
ties from the Lithuanian SSR were 
elected), the February 1947 elections to 
the Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian 
SSR (98 percent of the votes were cast 
in favour of the Communist and nonpar¬ 
ty bloc), as well as the January 18, 
1948, elections to the local soviets (98.7 
percent of votes were in favour of the 
candidates). Until 1948, there were no 
elected local government bodies, and 
their functions had been performed by 
executive committees appointed by the 
government of the Lithuanian SSR. 

The working people took an active 
part in the rebuilding of industry and 
towns (in 1946—50, the Vilnius resi¬ 
dents alone devoted 6.1 million hours 
of their own time to clearing and re¬ 
building the city). In 1945, the gross in¬ 
dustrial output reached 40 percent of its 
prewar level, but the enterprises were 
small — there was not a single one emp¬ 
loying more than 500 workers. On 
October 21, 1945, the port of Klaipeda 
received its first ship, in April 1946 
the first vessels of the future fleet 
arrived from other Soviet republics. 

On August 6, 1946, the Sixth Session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR approved the Fourth Five- 


year Plan (1946—50) for the restoration 
and development of Lithuania’s nation 
al economy. One of the main economic 
targets was socialist industrialization 
providing a firm material and technical 
foundation for socialism. As a result of 
the national policy conducted by the 
All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik) 
and the Government of the USSR, the 
Lithuanian SSR was able to capitalize 
on the aid by those Soviet republics, 
which had, by that time, created the 
material and technical base and could 
share trained cadres and experience in 
organizing socialist production. During 
the postwar years Lithuania’s weighty 
imports of raw materials and manufac¬ 
tured goods from other republics sharp¬ 
ly contrasted with its meagre exports, 
mostly farm produce and timber. The 
industrial development of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR was considerably accelerated 
by the decree “On the Rebuilding of 
Vilnius, Capital of the Lithuanian SSR“ 
passed by the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on March 20, 1948. 

The restoration and development of 
Lithuania’s national economy went 
along with its socialist reconstruction. 
Industry was supplied with up-to-date 
equipment. Metalworking, machine 
building, and light industry were reno¬ 
vated. The thermal power plants of 
Vilnius, Petrasiunai, Klaipeda, and Re- 
kyva were rebuilt. In the course of 
reconstruction many plants of light, 
food-processing, wood-products, and 
building-materials industries were ex¬ 
panded: the Metalas (now the J. Grei- 
fenbergeris Machine-building Plant), 
the Priekalas and the Pergale in Kau¬ 
nas, and the Komunaras in Vilnius, all 
metalworking and machine-building 
enterprises; the Gulbe and the Triny- 
ciai in Klaipeda, the Drobe, the Silva, 
the Inkaras in Kaunas, and the P. Eidu- 
kevicius Leather and Footwear Combine 
in Vilnius (now the chief factory of 
the P. Eidukevicius Leather and Foot¬ 
wear Association), all enterprises of 
light industry. 

In accordance with the principle of 
labour division among the USSR’s re- 
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Voters on their way to the polling station (1950) 



Farmers of the M. Melmkaite Collective Farm (Dotnu- 
va Valscius), one of the first in the republic (1949) 



A m achine-a nd-tractor station in Klaipeda (1950) 


publics new industries requiring high 
workmanship were established in Lith¬ 
uania: the Elfa Electrotechnical Plant, 
the Zalgiris Machine-tool Plant, the 
Electric Metre Plant (all in Vilnius), 
and the Kaitra Sanitary Equipment 
Plant in Lentvaris. Traditional light and 
food-processing industries were expan¬ 
ded. The fishing industry came into 
being, and a sea fishing fleet was built. 
In 1951 commercial fishing was started 
in the Atlantic. The building-materials 
industry changed beyond recognition, 
and mechanization was introduced in 
construction. The average increase 
of industrial output in 1946—50 in 
the USSR was 14 percent, in Lithua¬ 
nia it reached 36 percent. Essentially, 
in 1947—48 the enterprises destroyed 
by the fascist invaders were completely 
rebuilt. 

In 1948, the prewar level of indus¬ 
trial production was reached, and in 
1951 it increased by a factor of 2.3 as 
compared to 1940; between 1945 and 
1950 power generation increased six¬ 
fold. Motor, railway, and river transport 
was extended, while sea and air trans¬ 
port was created anew. Telecommunica¬ 
tion lines were rebuilt and extended on 
a new technological basis. The number 
of industrial workers increased (in 
early 1941 there were 46,300 workers; 
in 1945, 36,500; and in 1950, 76,600), and 
their leading role in socialist construc¬ 
tion gained weight. Unemployment was 
eradicated for good. 

A more energetic attack was launch¬ 
ed on urban capitalist elements. In 1947 
they were ousted from manufacture 
and trade; most of the craftsmen orga¬ 
nized cooperative industrial enterprises. 
In the context of resistance of the na¬ 
tionalists and buozes, often armed, the 
Soviet land reform was completed by 
1948; it was more radical than that of 
1940—41. From 1944 to 1948, 1.5 million 
ha of land was transferred to the state 
land resources, and half of it (about 
690,000 ha) was distributed to 96,000 
landless and land-starved peasants. As 
a result, the balance of class forces in 
the countryside underwent a change: 
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the economic power of buoies, as a class, 
was undermined, landlessness was al¬ 
most eliminated, and peasants of aver¬ 
age means became most numerous. Ma- 
chine-and-tractor stations and machine- 
and-draft-horse stations helped in the 
cultivation of land. Over 100,000 peas¬ 
ants joined cooperative societies. 

The countryside was ready for so¬ 
cialist reconstruction as a result of the 
political, economic, and ideological mea¬ 
sures implemented by the Communist 
Party. In 1947, the collective-farm 
movement began to revive. It was ac¬ 
celerated by the joint decision of the 
Council of Ministers of the Lithuanian 
SSR and the Central Committee of the 
CP(B)L “On Organization of Collective 
Farms in the Lithuanian SSR“, adopted 
on March 20, 1948. The first Congress of 
the Collective Farmers, which was held 
on December 21—23, 1948, reviewed the 
activity of the first collective farms. 
After the Sixth Congress of the CP(B)L 
in 1949 the total collectivization of peas¬ 
ant farms and the elimination of buo- 
zes as a class began. On June 20, 1950, 
the administrative division of the repub¬ 
lic into apskritis (districts) and valsiitis 
(subdistricts) was abolished; instead, 
four sritis (regions) were established: 
Vilnius, Kaunas, Siauliai, and Klaipeda 
(abolished on May 28, 1953, when the 
territory of the republic was divided 
into raions; Lithuanian rajonas). 

The building of the fundamentals of 
socialism in Lithuania proceeded in the 
context of an acute class struggle. Buo- 
zes and the bourgeois nationalist under¬ 
ground sought to restore, with the help 
of Western imperialists, the capitalist 
system. The class enemy resorted to po¬ 
litical, economic, and ideological sub¬ 
versive activities, sabotaged measures 
implemented by the Soviet government, 
spread provocative rumours, and mur¬ 
dered Soviet activists. Violations of so¬ 
cialist legality and collective-farm de¬ 
mocracy, shortage of collective-farm 
cadres, and inadequacy of the material 
and technical basis constituted another 
setback for socialist construction. The 
errors were being corrected and short¬ 


comings eliminated. Early in 1952 thp 
collectivization of agriculture in Lith¬ 
uania was basically completed: the 
collective farms encompassed 93 p 
percent of the peasants’ homesteads 

In 1946—51, the working people’s 
standard of living was raised, and cul¬ 
tural values came within reach of the 
broad masses. Lithuanian culture ac¬ 
quired a new progressive content: it 
freed itself from bourgeois ideology and 
isolation and established contacts with 
cultures of other Soviet nations. Under 
the guidance of the CP(B)L the people 
of the Lithuanian SSR carried out a 
cultural revolution. Illiteracy and semi¬ 
literacy were eliminated (by 1951 about 
50,000 illiterate and semiliterate persons 
were taught to read and write), the old 
intelligentsia was being reeducated, the 
new intelligentsia, drawn from common 
people, was taking shape. From 1945 
to 1951, 6,800 specialists graduated from 
higher educational establishments (in 
comparison, from 1920 to 1940 the 
number was only 4,000). Nationalistic 
ideology was combated, and socialist 
consciousness of society was being 
formed. 

A great deal was done in reassessing 
Lithuanian cultural heritage from the 
standpoint of Marxism-Leninism, and 
sources of bourgeois nationalism were 
exposed. Uncritical approach to cultural 
heritage and nihilistic tendencies were 
battled with. Socialist Lithuanian 
culture was created on the basis of the 
progressive traditions of the past and 
relying on the experience of the multi¬ 
national socialist culture of the USSR- 

The period from 1945 to 1951 saw 
the class structure of the society under¬ 
go qualitative changes: not only the 
exploiting classes but also the conditions 
that give rise to them were eliminated. 
Two friendly classes remained — wor¬ 
kers and labouring peasants with a sec¬ 
tion of the intelligentsia drawn from 
these classes. With the initial period of 
the cultural revolution completed, so¬ 
cialist ideology gained ground, moral 
and political unity of the socialist so¬ 
ciety became stronger, and the Lith- 
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Kaunas Hydroelectric Power Plant (completed in 1960) 


uanian people were consolidated into a 
socialist nation. Legally, the establish¬ 
ment of socialist foundations was con¬ 
firmed by the law “On Amendments and 
Additions to the Text of the Constitution 
of the Lithuanian SSR“, which was 
adopted at the session of the republic’s 
Supreme Soviet on December 26, 1951, 
and by the decision of the Seventh Con¬ 
gress of the CP(B)L held on September 
22—25, 1952. 

Period of the consolidation of socia¬ 
lism (1952 to the late 1950s). At the end 
of the transitional period from capital¬ 
ism to socialism Lithuania, with regard 
to socioeconomic features, became just 
like other Soviet republics which had 
entered into socialist construction ear¬ 
lier. The period of the consolidation of 
socialism began: the material and tech- 
n ical base was strengthened, production 
relations were perfected, political struc¬ 
ture of society was developed, and 
remnants of capitalist ideology were 
further overcome. All this work was 
supervised by the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. In the mid-1950s the 


negative effects of Joseph Stalin’s per¬ 
sonality cult were Eradicated, the work 
of bodies of state power and manage¬ 
ment was improved, and public organi¬ 
zations were given a greater role in 
society. By the decree of the USSR 
Council of Ministers of May 1955 the 
rights of local government bodies in 
planning, capital construction, agri¬ 
culture, budget, and other spheres were 
extended; so were the rights of local 
soviets in 1957. 

Substantial economic and cultural 
achievements prepared the ground for 
a new stage in socialist construction, 
although some teething troubles, which 
hindered creative work, were still felt. 
Party congresses worked out a concrete 
programme of building an advanced so¬ 
cialist society. Industrialization of the 
socialist economy was carried out 
against the background of a new phase 
of the worldwide scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution. In Lithuania 
labour-consuming industries, that 
require small quantities of metal, were 
given priority. 


















In 1952 the Akmene Cement Factory 
(now the Akmene Cement and Slate 
Combine) and the Klaipeda Baltija 
Shipyard became operative. Other new 
enterprises of note were the Siauliai 
Bicycle Factory, the Vilnius Electric 
Welding Equipment Plant, the Vilnius 
Grinding Machine Plant, the Vilnius 
Drill Plant, and the Vilnius Television 
Subassembly Plant. Up to 1958 the 
generation of electric power, as com¬ 
pared with the general growth rate 
of industrial production, was lagging 
behind. 

Industrial geography underwent a 
change: new enterprises were estab¬ 
lished not only in old industrial centres, 
but also in other towns which had 
labour surplus. In 1958 the per capita 
industrial production in the Lithuanian 
SSR was below the national average. 
Construction work was increasingly 
put on an industrial footing, straight- 
line flow methods were introduced, and 
prefabricated concrete structural com¬ 
ponents came into use. 

Railways, highways, motor roads, 
and waterways were improved. Trans¬ 
port was reequipped with new machin¬ 
ery, cars, trucks, and ships. Klaipeda, 
the only commercial sea port of Lithua¬ 
nia, was rebuilt and extended. In 1956 
trolleybuses began to run in Vilnius. 

Agricultural and sanitary aviation came 
into service. 

Postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services were expanded and communi¬ 
cation means were renovated; in big 
cities automatic telephone exchanges 
began to operate. Mechanization and 
automation were introduced into manu¬ 
facture, the industry received up-to- 
date equipment. 

At the end of 1958 Communist 
labour movement in factories began. 
The proportion of national skilled work¬ 
ers within the working class increased. 
The Lithuania SSR became a land of 
large-scale socialist agriculture. Still, 
agriculture lagged behind industry. 
The September 1953 Plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee made a comp¬ 


rehensive analysis of the objective and 
subjective causes underlying the lag 0 f 
the country’s agriculture. More money 
was invested into agriculture; organiza¬ 
tionally, collective and state farms were 
strengthened, while their material and 
technical bases were expanded. 

Of great importance for further 
agricultural development in Lithuania 
was the decision “On Measures to Raise 
the Productivity of Agriculture in the 
Lithuanian SSR“ adopted jointly by 
the Central Committee of the CPSU and 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR on 
December 1, 1955. Land reclamation, 
mechanization, and electrification were 
instrumental in increasing agricultural 
production: in 1956, milk and meat 
output exceeded the highest indices 
of the bourgeois period; the socialist 
sector in agriculture was responsible 
for the bulk of the increase. In 1958, 
the machine-and-tractor stations were 
reorganized, and their tractors and 
machinery were sold to collective farms. 
From 1950 rural population began to 
move from isolated homesteads to col¬ 
lective-farm settlements. Cooperative 
and individual housing construction was 
expanded. 

People’s welfare rose continuously 
as a result of the achievements of the 
socialist economy. In 1956, a paid mater¬ 
nity leave was prolonged to 112 days; 
a new pension law improved the stan¬ 
dard of living of working pensioners. 
Lithuanian culture reached new 
heights. By the late 1950s socialism had 
won its absolute and final victory in the 
Lithuanian SSR. 

Further development of socialism 

(beginning with the 1960s and after). 
More powerful production forces, more 
mature social relations, and more homo¬ 
geneous social structure are characteris¬ 
tic of this period, as is the flourishing 
of science and culture. The aims of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat having 
been achieved, the state has become a 
state of the whole people. In this period 
the leading role of the Communist Par¬ 
ty and the Soviet state was growing, 
socialist democracy became broader, the 
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rights of soviets of working people’s 
deputies (since 1977, soviets of people’s 
deputies) were extended, and more 
favourable conditions were provided for 
the working people to participate in the 
management of public affairs and in the 
running of the state. The role of the 
Communist Youth League, trade unions, 
and other working people’s organiza¬ 
tions (cooperative associations, scientif¬ 
ic, technical, and educational societies, 
unions of workers in the arts and litera¬ 
ture) also increased. The new Constitu¬ 
tion of the Lithuanian SSR, adopted on 
April 20, J978, has reflected all these 
changes. 

In this period scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress played a decisive role 
in the speedy and consistent develop¬ 
ment of the main branches of the 
economy. The growing application of 
scientific management strengthened 
the ties between science and production. 
New industrial centres (Alytus, Kapsu- 
kas, Kedainiai, Mazeikiai, Plunge, and 
Utena) and new branches of industry 
were developing. Capital investments, 
in comparable prices, increased by a 
factor of 3. In 1966—80, 104 new large 
industrial and agricultural enterprises 
were commissioned. 

The expansion of power engineering 
enabled to increase the supply of electri¬ 
city to industry and for household 
purposes. In 1960 the Kaunas Hydroe¬ 
lectric Power Plant and in 1972 the V. 
Lenin Lithuanian State Regional Elec¬ 
tric Power Plant (1.8 GW) attained 
their rated capacities. In 1964 all the 
Lithuanian electric power plants were 
integrated into the power grid of the 
northwest of the USSR, and in 1965 
they were connected among themselves. 
In 1976 the Kaunas Heat and Electric 
Power Plant became operational. In 
1983, the first reactor of the Ignalina 
Atomic Power Electric Plant (construc¬ 
tion began in 1975) was commissioned. 
In 1979, the construction of the unique 
Kaisiadorys Hydro-accumulation Elec¬ 
tric Power Plant was started. 

Machine building and metalworking 
became predominant: in the 1970s they 
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employed one-third of the republic’s 
industrial personnel. The enterprises 
commissioned in this period include 
the Vilnius Computer Plant, the Vil¬ 
nius Fuel Machinery Plant, the Vilnius 
Radio Component Plant, the Vilnius 
Drill Plant, the Panevezys Ekranas 
TV Tube Plant, the Panevezys Lietka- 
belis Plant, the Siauliai TV Plant, the 
Klaipeda Western Shipyard, the Mazei- 
kiai Compressor Plant, and the Alytus 
Refrigerator Plant; among the enterpri¬ 
ses of chemical industry, the Vilnius 
Plastics Plant, the Kedainiai Chemical 
Combine, the Jonava Nitrogen Ferti¬ 
lizer Plant, the Kedainiai Biochemical 
Plant, the Kaunas Synthetic Fibre 
Plant, and the Vilnius Ferment Plant. 
In 1980 the first stage of the Mazeikiai 
Oil Refinery was commissioned; in 1983, 
its second stage. 

The large-scale construction taking 
place in the republic necessitated an 
expansion of the building-materials 
industry. New flow lines were commis¬ 
sioned in the Akmene Cement Plant and 
the Kedainiai Housing Combine, the 
Ignalina Combine of Building Materials 
and the plants of precast ferroconcrete 
structural components in Alytus and 
Jurbarkas were constructed. 

Wood-products, light, food-proces¬ 
sing, and other traditional industries 
developed rapidly. Among the commis¬ 
sioned enterprises of these sectors were 
furniture and woodworking combines 
in Vilnius, the Alytus Cotton Combine, 
a knitwear factory in Utena, a yarn 
factory in Kapsukas, a simulated- 

leather plant in Plunge. The industrial 
capacity of the food-processing industry 
increased. In 1972, meat-packing com¬ 
bines in Alytus (the republic’s largest) 
and in Utena, a brewery in Utena, and 
a dairy canning plant in Kapsukas were 
commissioned. New dairies were put in 
operation in Kaunas, Klaipeda, Paneve¬ 
zys, and Kapsukas and a cheese dairy, 
the republic’s largest, in Pasvalys. 

In 1965, an economic reform—a 
new system of planning and economic 
incentives — was launched. The reform 
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helped coordinate planning with the fu\\ 
accountability of enterprises them¬ 
selves, the centralized sectoral manage 
ment with the republic and local initia¬ 
tive, and the principle of one-man 
management with the increasing role of 
work collectives. The first to try the new 
system was the Kaunas A. Siauciunaite 
Knitwear Factory. Care was taken to 
enlarge enterprises and specialize pro¬ 
duction. In 1962, production associations 
were formed; among the first such 
associations were the P. Eidukevicius 
Leather and Footwear Production As¬ 
sociation and the Lelija Garment Pro¬ 
duction Association, both in Vilnius. In 
1982, there were as many as 93 such 
associations, which produced about half 
of Lithuania’s annual gross industrial 
output. 

In 1961—82, the productivity of 
labour in industry increased by a fac¬ 
tor of 2.7, which was due to technologi¬ 
cal progress and broadened workers’ 
initiative; gross industrial output inc¬ 
reased sixfold. In the Ninth Five-year 
Period (1971—75), in terms of gross 
industrial output per 1,000 of the 
population, the Lithuanian SSR reached 
and exceeded the all-Union level. Since 
the 1970s industry accounts for the 
major part of socialized product. Lithua¬ 
nia has become a developed industrial- 
agrarian republic. Technological prog¬ 
ress makes it possible to use advanced 
machinery and mechanisms in the pro¬ 
duction of new machines, industrial 
equipment, and instruments. New au¬ 
tomatic computer-based control systems 
of technological processes are continu¬ 
ally introduced into production. Among 
the new industrial products are high- 
precision coordinate jig boring ma¬ 
chines, units for making vitamin- 
enriched grass meal, large fishing 
trawlers, drills, electric motors, colour 
TV sets, and household refrigerators. 
Economic ties with the other Union 
republics have been improving and 
Lithuania’s contribution to the all- 
Union economy has increased. The pro¬ 
duction of more than 100 enterprises is 
exported to 85 countries. 

Ignalina Atomic Power Plant is under construction t 7 













































































































In this period industrial methods 
were introduced in construction. Apart¬ 
ment houses were erected largely from 
prefabricated components and straight- 
line flow methods became widespread. 
New housing-construction enterprises 
were set up in Kaunas, Klaipeda, Siau- 
liai, and Alytus. In 1960—82 many 
modern industrial enterprises and work¬ 
shops, schools, Palaces of Culture, hos¬ 
pitals, and high-rise apartment hou¬ 
ses were built in the Lithuanian SSR. 
Unique buildings — the television 
tower (1982; 326 m high) and the Lie¬ 
tuva Hotel (1983) — rose in Vilnius. 

Transport facilities have grown 
enormously. From 1972 all collective 
and state farms are linked by bus routes 
with’ raion centres. In 1970, the Vil¬ 
nius—Kaunas highway was opened for 
high-speed traffic, the construction of 
the Vilnius—Riga highway was started. 
New bridges across the Nemunas and 
Neris rivers were constructed. From 
1966 trolleybuses also run in Kaunas. 
Many sections of railways were 
equipped with automatic and semiau¬ 
tomatic control systems, steam engines 
were replaced by diesel locomotives. In 
1974 the narrow-gauge railway con¬ 
necting Svendioneliai with Utena was 
replaced by a wide-gauge track. In 1975 
the Vilnius—Kaunas and Vilnius—Tra- 
kai railway lines were electrified. Very 
popular became the high speed hydrofoil 
raketa-type vessels on the rivers. The 
Lithuanian Maritime Steamship Line 
was expanded: in 1980 it had 39 ships, 
a well-equipped port, and a modern 
shipyard. In 1963, jet planes — TU-124, 
later TU-134, and JAK-40 — began fly¬ 
ing internal airways of Lithuania; in 
1982, more than 706,000 people travel¬ 
led by air. Pipeline transport is the 
youngest in the republic. In 1961, the 
construction of the Ivatsevichi—Vilnius 
arm of the Dashava—Minsk gas pipeline 
was completed; in 1979, the gas pipeline 
Polotsk—Mazeikiai. In 1960 the tele¬ 
phone system covering all apylinke so¬ 
viets and collective and state farms was 
put into operation. In 1964 automatic 
telephone exchange systems were com¬ 


missioned. Since 1965 major Lithuanian 
cities have telephone links with other 
cities of the country; a central automatic 
telephone exchange became operational 
in Vilnius. In 1975 the Vilnius TV centre 
began colourcasting. 

In conformity with the agrarian 
programme, outlined by the March 
1965 Plenum of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee, stable quotas of produce to be 
delivered to the state by state and col¬ 
lective farms were established for each 
farm and procurement prices to be paid 
for the delivered produce were raised. 
Land improvement, including liming, 
became the concern of the state and was 
to be done at its expense. By 1970 1 
million ha and by 1978 2 million ha of 
waterlogged and marshy lands were 
drained. New irrigation systems were 
installed, more acid lands were limed, 
and more grasslands and pastures imp¬ 
roved. As a result, yields increased, 
plots of farming land became larger, 
which made it possible to use machinery 
better. In 1982 the supply of mineral 
fertilizers was 1 ton per ha of arable 
land. Material and technical bases of 
the collective farms (as of late 1980, 
752 in number) and state farms (312) 
were consolidated. In 1982, each col¬ 
lective farm had, in addition to other 
machinery, 41 tractors, 10 combine har¬ 
vesters, and 20 trucks. By 1965 all the 
collective and state farms had been elec¬ 
trified. Plenty of farm machinery and 
adequate power supplies made it possi¬ 
ble to mechanize the major part of farm 
labours. In 1980 each farm employed 
specialists, on the average, of 24 dif¬ 
ferent specialities. In 1983, there were 
45,600 tractor drivers-machinists, trac¬ 
tor drivers, and combine operators and 
24,300 drivers in collective and state 
farms. 

Specialization and concentration in 
agriculture have been carried out. 

The interfarm enterprises and or¬ 
ganizations (as of 1982, there were 124 
of them in the Lithuanian SSR) pool col¬ 
lective farms’ facilities and finances 
for building large industrial complexes 
for livestock raising. In 1968 the Vilnius 
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poultry Plant (the first in Lithuania) 
and in 1973 the Sirvintos Complex for 
Livestock Raising (since 1983, the Sir¬ 
vintos Collective Farm) were put into 
operation. In 1980, there were 440 dair- 
ing, 28 pig-raising, and three cattle- 
fattening complexes in the Lithuanian 
SSR. In 1966, a guaranteed remunera¬ 
tion for work was introduced in collec¬ 
tive farms. The gross agricultural out¬ 
put, in 1961—80, increased by a factor of 
1.4; the production of grain, by a factor 
of 2.3; the production of meat and milk, 
by a factor of 2 and 1.5 respectively. 


Annual grain yields averaged 10.8 cent¬ 
ners per ha in 1961—65 and 23.1 cent¬ 
ners per ha in 1976—80. The share of the 
Lithuanian SSR in the agricultural pro¬ 
duce of the Soviet Union has grown. 

Socialist emulation has helped the 
working people in fulfilling one- and 
five-year plans ahead of time. In 1960 
the collective of the Akmene Cement 
Plant was the first in the republic to 
he named Enterprise of Communist La¬ 
bour. (In 1975, 450,000 persons partici¬ 
pated in the movement for communist 
labour.) Widespread has become the 
t 











organization of work by team contract, 
proposed by Nikolai Zlobin, and the 
movement of patronage over young 
workers. The developing collaboration 
and socialist emulation between the 
Lithuanian SSR and the Byelorussian 
SSR has strengthened the friendship 
between the two Soviet republics. 

The people’s standard of living has 
risen. In 1961—82, national income of 
the Lithuanian SSR increased by a 
factor of 4; real income per capita, in 
1970—82, increased by a factor of 1.5. 
In the same period 35.5 million square 
metres of housing space were built, 
roughly 3 million persons moved into 
new apartments or improved their liv¬ 
ing. New rural settlements have come 
into being. In 1971, all the farmers of 
the Seimena Collective Farm in Vilka- 
viskis Raion were the first in Lithuania 
to move from isolated homesteads to a 
new settlement. In 1967 a five-day 
working week was introduced. 

In 1964, a system of social insurance 
for collective farmers was established; 
pensions for various groups of pension¬ 
ers were raised. In 1982, there were 
715,000 pensioners in the republic, of 
whom 229,000 were collective farmers. 
In 1980, there were 42 000 hospital 
beds, 13,000 physicians and 36,800 
paramedical personnel in Lithuania. 
In 1982, sanatoria, rest homes, tourist 
centres welcomed over one million 
persons. Sports movement has been 
expanding. In the 1968 Olympic Games 
in Mexico City, Danas Pozniakas was 
the first Lithuania’s sportsman to win 
an Olympic gold medal; in the 1980 
Olympic Games in Moscow, Lithuanian 
sportsmen won 7 gold medals. 

In 1959, Lithuania had a population 
of 2.7 million; in 1979, 3.4 million; in 
1983, 3.5 million. In 1959, urban popula¬ 
tion accounted for 38.6 percent of the 
total population, in 1979 for 60.7 per¬ 
cent. The social structure of the popula¬ 
tion has changed. In 1959 workers 
accounted for 40.9 percent of Lithu¬ 
ania’s population, in 1979 for 56.8 per¬ 
cent; two-thirds of them were employed 


at large factories equipped with modern 
machinery. In 1958, there were 980,000 
collective farmers in Lithuania; in I9gi 
about 500,000. The number of collective 
farmers in unskilled and semiskilled 
jobs decreased. In 1959, there were 
215,000 office employees in Lithuania; 
in 1981, about 400,000. In 1960, there 
were 92,000 specialists with higher or 
secondary specialized education; j n 
1982, 424,000 such specialists. There 
has been a sharp increase in the number 
of researchers and a considerable in¬ 
crease in the number of creative intel¬ 
ligentsia. Universal compulsory se¬ 
condary education has been achieved. 
Vocational-technical education has 
grown in importance; Lithuania’s vo¬ 
cational and technical schools have an 
enrollment of about 50,000. By 1975 
200,000 students had graduated from 
Lithuania’s secondary specialized 
schools. There are 12 higher schools 
with an enrollment of 70,000 (over 
130 specialities; 1983). Most of the 
qualified specialists are trained by the 
University of Vilnius, the oldest insti¬ 
tution of higher learning in the Soviet 
Union (in 1979, the university cele¬ 
brated its 400-year jubilee). 

New advanced machinery and tech¬ 
nologies have been continuously intro¬ 
duced into the national economy. In 
1961 the first computing centre was 
established in the Lithuanian SSR. In 
1977 the first discovery in the history of 
science of the Lithuanian SSR was re¬ 
corded. In 1978 Academician Juras 
Pozela, one of the authors of the discov¬ 
ery, was the republic’s first scientist 
to be awarded the Lenin Prize. 

Lithuanian socialist culture has 
flourished, its material base has grown. 
Cultural values have come within easy 
reach of each inhabitant of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR. 

The Nineteenth Congress of the CPL 
(January 24—25, 1986; Vilnius) compre¬ 
hensively analysed and summarized the 
activity of the republic’s party organisa¬ 
tion, envisaged the main economic and 
social targets for 1986—90 and for the 
period up to 2000. 
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COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
LITHUANIA 

A component part of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union, the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Lithuania (CPL) is a 
branch of the CPSU, the leading and 
guiding force of Soviet society, the 
nucleus of its political system and of 
state and public organizations. The 
Communist Party of Lithuania func¬ 
tions within the framework of the 
Constitution of the USSR. 

As of January 1, 1984, the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Lithuania had 179,628 
members and 7,207 candidate members. 
{See the table on the right for data on 
the growth of the CPL from 1918 to 
1984; the social composition of the mem¬ 
bership is shown in the table on the 
right, the national composition is shown 
in the table on the right.) The CPL is 
guided by the Programme and Rules of 
the CPSU, it implements the policy and 
instructions of its top bodies, reports on 
its work to them, and enjoys all the 
rights defined by the Rules of the CPSU 

As of January 1 , 1984, there were 
5,627 primary party organizations, 
which, in turn, constituted territorial 
party organizations in 42 raions and 
eight cities. (The party organizations 
of Vilnius and Kaunas are subdivided 
into seven urban raion organizations, 
four in Vilnius and three in Kaunas.) 
The territorial organizations are headed 
by raion and city committees of the CPL 
elected at respective party conferences. 

The highest body of the CPL is the 
Congress. (Nineteen congresses were 
held in 1918—86; see the table on page 
148.) According to the Rules of the 
CPSU adopted in 1971, the congresses 
°f the CPL are convened at least every 
five years. Extraordinary congresses 
may be convened by the decision of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Lithuania or by the demand of 
one-third of the membership of the 
Party. The Congress hears reports of 
the Central Committee of the CPL and 
the Auditing Commission and debates 
Problems of party policy and of po¬ 
etical, economic, and cultural activity. 


CPL membership 


Oct. 

1 , 

1918 

795 

Early. 

1919 

4,322 

Apr. 


1920 

869 

Jan. 


1926 

412 

Jan. 


1927 

427 



1932 

600 



1935 

1,985 

June 


1940 

2,200 

June 

1 , 

1941 

4,625 

Nov. 


1942* 

422 

Jan. 

1, 

1945 

3,536 

Jan. 

1, 

1950 

27,753 

Jan. 

1, 

1960 

54,324 

Jan. 

1, 

197(T 

116,603 

Jan. 

1, 

1980 

165,755 

Jan. 

1, 

1982 

175,748 

Jan. 

L 

1984 

186,835 


* In the occupied Lithuanian SSR 


Membership of the CPL by social status 


Year, 
as of 
Jan. 1 

Workers 

Peasants 

Office 
employees 
and others 

1941 

1,197 

719 

570 

1945 

1,070 

443 

2,023 

1950 

8,290 

4,074 

15,389 

1960 

15,738 

11,874 

26,712 

1970 

38,636 

24,839 

53,128 

1980 

59,702 

32,108 

73,945 

1984 

63,073 

26,081 

97,681 


Membership of the CPL by nationality 

(as of Jan. 1, 1984) 


Lithuanians 

130,900 

Russians 

33,168 

Poles 

7,916 

Byelorussians 

6,001 

Ukrainians 

4,957 

Jews 

2,016 

Tatars 

466 

Latvians 

357 

Armenians 

144 

Chuvashes 

106 

Germans 

70 

Mordovians 

65 

Estonians 

67 

Georgians 

60 

Other nationalities 

542 


9* 
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Dates of congresses of the CPL 

First 

Oct. 1—3, 1918 

Second 

Mar. 4—6, 1919 

Third 

Oct. 24—29, 1921 

Fourth 

July 17—21, 1924 

Fifth 

Feb. 5—9, 1941 

Sixth 

Feb. 15—18, 1949 

Seventh 

Sep. 22—25, 1952 

Eighth 

Feb. 16—19, 1954 

Ninth 

Jan. 24—27, 1956 

Tenth 

Feb 12—15, 1958 

Eleventh 

Jan. 14—16, 1959 

Twelfth 

Mar. 1—3, 1960 

Thirteenth 

Apr. 27—29, 1961 

Fourteenth 

Jan. 9—10, 1964 

Fifteenth 

Mar. 3—5, 1966 

Sixteenth 

Mar. 3—5, 1971 

Seventeenth 

Jan. 20—22, 1976 

Eighteenth 

Jan. 29—30, 1981 

Nineteenth 

Jan. 24—25, 1986 


The Congress elects the Central Com¬ 
mittee (CC) and the Auditing Commis¬ 
sion of the CPL and nominates delegates 
to a forthcoming congress of the CPSU. 
The CPL Central Committee elects the 
CC Bureau (members from 1940 are 
listed in the table on page 150) to direct 
the activity of the CPL between plenary 
sessions (plenums) of the Central 
Committee, and the Secretariat of 
the Central Committee. The First Sec¬ 
retary of the CPL Central Committee 
is Petras Griskevicius (since 1974), the 
Second Secretary is Nikolai Dybenko 
(since 1978), and secretaries are Algirdas 
Brazauskas (since 1977), Vytautas As- 
trauskas (since 1981), and Lionginas 
Sepetys (since 1976). 

Formative period. Marxist ideas and 
the works of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels began to spread in Lithuania 
in the 1870s. Marxist circles were set 
up in the 1880s giving rise to the first 
Social Democratic organizations in the 
1890s. The forerunners of the CPL were 
the revolutionary Social Democrats 
who had inherited the best traditions 
from the revolutionary democrats, from 
the revolutionary Narodniks, and from 
the Proletariat Party (the first Polish 
workers’ party; it was active in Lithu¬ 
ania in 1882—86). Taking Marxism as a 


basis and striving to consolidate the 
principles of proletarian internation¬ 
alism in the workers’ movement, the 
revolutionary Social Democrats were 
active in the Lithuanian Social Democ¬ 
ratic Party, in the Workers’ Union of 
Lithuania, and other Social Democratic 
organizations. They sided with the 
Leninist Iskra group, subsequently 
becoming Bolsheviks in the Lithuanian 
organizations of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party, and some 
joined the Bolshevik Party. During 
World War I the revolutionary Social 
Democrats of Lithuania organization¬ 
ally broke with the opportunists and in 
1916—17, in Russia, created the first 
organizations of Lithuanian Bolsheviks, 
which subsequently became sections 
of the Bolshevik Party and launched 
the first Lithuanian Bolshevik news¬ 
papers (Tiesa, Komunistas) and other 
publications. The formation of the CPL 
was part of the revolutionary upsurge 
intensified by the Great October So¬ 
cialist Revolution. The Central Bureau 
of the Lithuanian sections of the RCP(B) 
and its most active members Vincas 
Kapsukas and Zigmas Angarietis in 
particular advanced the idea of a sepa¬ 
rate party, i. e. the CPL. 

Communist organizations began to 
spring up in Lithuania in early 1918. 
The Dirziai—Bardiskiai cell (then Jo- 
niskelis District), formed in April 1918 
by Karolis Pozela and Ignas GaSka, 
was among the first to appear. At the 
same time a Communist cell was formed 
in Vilnius by Aleksandra Drabaviciute; 
Pranas Eidukevicius, Konstantin Ker- 
novich, and other revolutionary Social 
Democrats soon joined in its activity. 
The Lithuanian and Byelorussian So¬ 
cial Democratic Labour Party, an organ¬ 
ization of the revolutionary Social 
Democrats headed by Pranas Eidukevi¬ 
cius, was formed in Vilnius in the sum¬ 
mer of 1918. A clandestine conference 
of the revolutionary Social Democrats 
held in Vilnius on August 14, 1918, de¬ 
cided, under the influence of the Cen¬ 
tral Bureau of the Lithuanian sections 
of the RCP(B), to establish a workers’ 
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party of a new type under the name of 
the Communist Party of Lithuania and 
Byelorussia. The conference resolved to 
extend the activity of the newly created 
party into the territory of the so-called 
first German occupation, namely, Lith¬ 
uania and the western regions of Bye¬ 
lorussia which had been occupied by the 
autumn of 1915. The conference pro¬ 
claimed itself the Party Council, and in 
late August 1918 it called itself the Pro¬ 
visional Central Bureau of the Com¬ 


munist Party of Lithuania and Bye¬ 
lorussia. 

The first conference of the Lithua¬ 
nian Communist organizations, held on 
September 15, 1918, at Uzbaliai (now 
Kapsukas Raion) passed a resolution to 
take the programme of the RCP(B) as 
a point of departure and adapt its tac¬ 
tics to local conditions. The first con¬ 
gress of the party (October 1—3, 1918; 
Vilnius) declared itself the First Con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of 


Members of the CPL Central Committee (1918—41) f 


Oct. 3, 1918 (elected) 
Dec. 1918 (co-opted) 
Mar. 6, 1919 (elected) 


May 12, 1921 /approved 
by the Organizational 
Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the RCP(B)/ 
Oct. 29, 1921 (elected) 

Early 1923 (co-opted) 

July, 21, 1924 (elected) 


Jan. 6, 1927 (the Cent¬ 
ral Committee set up by 
the plenum) 

Oct. 1, 1927 (elected) 


Co-opted: 

1929 

Apr. 18, 1930 
Jan. 9, 1932 
Aug. 1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940, as of the end of 
the year 


A. Brazdiionis, P. Eidukevicius, S. Grybas, A. JakSe- 
vicius, K. Kernovich, J. Lietuvaitis, R. Piler 
Z. Angarietis, K. Tsikhovskii, S. Dimanshtein, V. Kap¬ 
sukas, A. Vainshtein 

Z. Angarietis, V. Boguckii, K. Tsikhovskii, S. Diman¬ 
shtein, J. Fenigstein-Doletskii, S. Ivanov, V. Yarkin, 
M. Kalmanovich, V. Kapsukas, V. KnoripS, A. Miasni- 
kov, G. Naidenkov, R. Piler, I. Reingold, J. Unshliht 
Z. Angarietis, V^ Boguckii, V. Kapsukas, B. Matusevi- 
cius, A. Niedvaras, J. Opanskis, I. Osherovich, K. Po¬ 
zela, R. Rasikas 

Z. Angarietis, J. Greifenbergeris, V. Kapsukas, B. Ma- 
tusevicius, P. Norkunas, K. Pozela, L. Rutenberg 
F. Abramavicius, V. Knorips 

F. Abramavicius, Z. Angarietis, V. Gervickas, S. Giri- 
nis, J. Greifenbergeris, V. Kapsukas, V. Knorips, 
K. Pozela, J. Vilcinskas 

Z. Angarietis, K. Didiiulis, V. Gervickas, V. Kapsukas 
Ch. Kaplanas, A. Snieckus, K. Sprindys 

Z. Angarietis, E. Bilevicius, K. Didiiulis, I. Gaska, 
P. Jankauskas, V. Kapsukas, S. Krulikovskii-Barto- 
shevich, A. Lifshits, A. Sniefkus, J. Stimburys, V. Si- 
mensas 

J. Garelis, J. Kasperaitis 

K. Preiksas, K. Sprindys, M. Sumauskas 
P. Pajarskas 

I. Meskupas 

B. Baranauskas, J. Bulavas 

Ch. Aizenas, V. Niunka, A. Kleineris, A. Petrauskas 
F. Krastinis 
D. Pundzius, P. Kutka 

Ch. Aizenas, F. Bieliauskas, K. Didiiulis, B. Fridma- 
nas, M. Gedvilas, J. Grigalavicius, A. Guzevi6ius, 
M. Jun£as-Kuiinskas, A. Kleineris, F. Krastinis, 
I. Meskupas, V. Niunka, J. Paleckis, A. Petrauskas, 
K. PreikSas, D. Shupikov, A. Snieckus, J. Stimburys, 
M. Sumauskas, J. Vildziunas, J. Vinickis 
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Members and candidate 
1966) of the CPL Central 

Members 

M. Afonin 

1953— 56 
V. Aronov 

1952—54 

V. Astrauskas 
since 1981 
V. Augustinaitis 

1954— 56 

A. Barauskas 
1956—82 
A. Barkauskas 

1961— 85 

J. BartaSitinas 

1944—49 

J. Bernatavicius 
since 1984 
F. Bieliauskas 
1950—54, 

1958—63 
A. Brazauskas 
since 1977 
A. Cesnavicius 

1962— 66 

A. Chistiakov 

1949— 52 

N. Dybenko 
since 1978 
A. Ferensas 
since 1967 

S. Filipavi 6 ius 

1950— 52 

M. Gedvilas 

1940— 56 

P. Gladkov 1941 

N. Gorlinskii 1949 
N. Gridin 

1941— 44 

J. GrigalaviCius 
1941—46 

P. Griskevicius 

since 1971 

N. Gusev 

1952—54 

A. Guzevicius 

1940—49 

A. Isachenko 

1944— 46 
D. Yefimov 

1945— 46 
A. Kairelis 
since 1982 

K. Kairys 

1960—62 and 1967—83 
P. Kapralov 
1940—52 


members of the Bureau (Presidium Dec. 1962 _t„ 

Committee (Sep. 1940—1986) 


M.Kenevich 1954—58 
V. Kharazov 1967—78 
P. Kondakov 1952—54 
P. Levickis 
1956—58 

K. Liaudis 
1940—60 
K. Mackevicius 
1971—77 
J. Maniusis 

1955— 81 

I. Meskupas 
1940—42 

V. MikuCiauskas 
since 1983 
V. Morozov 1941 

A. Moskvinov 
1950—52 

V. Niunka 
1944—61 

J. Novickas 

1960— 62 
E. Ozarskis 

1946—50, 1953—60 
J. Paleckis 
1940—67 

J. Petkevicius 
since 1986 

V. Pisarev 
1949—54 

B. Popov 

1961— 67 

K. Preiksas 
1940—54 

A. Raguotis 

1952— 53 

V. Sakalauskas 

1976—84 and since 1985 

B. Sharkov 

1956— 61 

D. Shupikov 
1940—52 
A. Sniefikus 
1940—74 
R. Songaila 
since 1962 

L. Sepetys 
since 1976 

P. Sileikis, since 1986 

M. Sumauskas 
1949—52, 1953—76 
A. Trofimov 
1946—52 

J. Vildiiunas 

1953— 54 


G. Zimanas 
1958—62 
Candidate 
members 

A. Anushkin 

1949— 54 

V. Astrauskas 
1971—81 
V. Baltrunas 
1974—82 

B. Baranauskas 

1950— 54, 

1956— 58 

J. BartaSiunas 
1949—52 

A. Cesnavicius 

1960—62 

L. Dirzinskaite 

1960— 62 

P. Dobrovolskis 

1964—71 

P. Griskevicius 

1966—71 

P. Ignotas 

1982—86 

K. Kairys 

1966— 67 

V. KardamaviCius 
1983—85 
P. Kulvets 

1961— 62 

J. Laurinaitis 
1958—60 

V. Lutsenko 

1954—56 

K. Mackeviiius 
1964—71 

J. Matulis 

1957— 60 

V. Meshcheriakov 

1956—62 

V. Mikuciauskas 

1976—83 

V. Morkunas 

1967— 74 

J. Petkevicius 

1954—60 and 1976—86 
A. Raguotis 
1949—52 

A. Randakevicius 

1961—62 

V. Sakalauskas 

1974—76 

P. Sileikis 

1981—86 

G. Zimanas 

1949—58 
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Lithuania and Byelorussia, but actually 
it was the First Congress of the CPL, 
since delegates from western Byelorus¬ 
sia did not attend. The congress unified 
all the Communist organizations in 
Lithuania and founded a party of a new 
type. It approved the decisions taken 
at the conferences of August 14 and 
September 15, adopted the Rules of the 
CPL, and elected the Central Com¬ 
mittee. (Members of the CPL CC be¬ 
tween 1918 and 1941 are listed in the 
table.) The congress pointed out that 
the main task of the CPL was to struggle 
for socialist revolution and dictatorship 
of the proletariat and for the establish¬ 
ment of Soviet power. 

On October 3—4, 1918, the CPL CC 
elected its Presidium (chairman Pranas 
Eidukevidius, secretary Roman Piler, 


and treasurer Konstantin Kernovich). 
In October 1918 party organizations 
were formed in Vilnius, Kaunas, Siau- 
liai, Panevefcys, Vilkaviskis, and Mari- 
jampole districts. The founding of the 
CPL was a natural development brought 
about by the spreading of Marxist- 
Leninist ideas, the intensification of 
class struggle, and the struggle against 
bourgeois nationalism and the right- 
wing opportunism of the Lithuanian 
Social Democratic Party; it was a po¬ 
litical achievement of the Lithuanian 
working class of utmost importance. The 
CPL was the only political force, which, 
guided by the principles of proletarian 
internationalism and socialist patriot¬ 
ism, led the revolutionary struggle of 
Lithuania’s working people against the 
Kaiser occupation authorities and for 












the elimination of social and national 
oppression. The party propagated the 
ideas of friendship with the revolution¬ 
ary people of other Soviet nations and 
the establishment of Soviet Lithuania. 

Struggle for the victory of socialist 
revolution (1918—20). On November 10, 
1918, owing to a favourable revolution¬ 
ary situation, the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Lithuania 
took the initiative and formed in Vilnius 
a military revolutionary committee; it 
set out to prepare an uprising. On No¬ 
vember 11 the committee decided to arm 
the Communists, to form workers’ com¬ 
bat detachments modelled on the Red 
Guard of Soviet Russia, and to establish 
arms dumps. Late in November 1918. 
the Central Committee of the CPL pul 
forward a slogan to create proletarian 
organs of power (soviets of the repre¬ 
sentatives of workers and landless and 
land-starved peasants) and urged the 
working people in towns and villages 
to take power in their own hands. Re¬ 
sponding to the call of the CPL, the 


workers’ combat detachments, which 
had sprung up in many parts of Lith¬ 
uania, together with the Communists 
abolished the power of the occupation 
authorities and the local bourgeoisie. On 
December 8, 1918, in Vilnius, the Pro¬ 
visional Revolutionary Workers’ and 
Poor Peasants’ Government (chairman 
Vincas Kapsukas) was formed by the 
CPL CC. On December 15, 1918, the 
Vilnius Soviet of Workers’ Representat¬ 
ives (202 in number, of whom 96 were 
Communists or their supporters; chair¬ 
man Pranas Eidukevicius) began its 
work and, urged by the Communists, 
proclaimed that all power in the city 
had passed into its hands. On December 
16 the government headed by Kapsukas 
issued a manifesto proclaiming the 
establishment of the Lithuanian SSR 
and its determination to defend, to¬ 
gether with Soviet Russia and the 
other Soviet republics, the cause of 
the working people. By the Decree 
of December 22, 1918, signed by V. Le¬ 
nin, the Council of People’s Commissars 



Delegates to the first Rokiskis District conference of the Communist Party of Lithuania (1918) 
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0 f the RSFSR recognized the indepen¬ 
dence of the Lithuanian SSR and ob¬ 
liged the military and civil bodies of the 
RSFSR to render all possible assistance 
to the Lithuanian SSR and its military 
units. 

In support of the struggle, waged by 
the CPL for the creation of socialist 
Lithuania, the working people of Vil¬ 
nius, Kaunas, Siauliai, and Panevezys 
staged mass demonstrations. The CPL 
won a large majority in the soviets of 
workers’ deputies elected in the centres 
of the above and other districts. A so¬ 
cialist revolution having prevailed in 
the greater part of Lithuania, the Com¬ 
munists initiated democratic and social¬ 
ist reforms in the economy and culture. 
The interventionists and local coun¬ 
terrevolutionary forces mounted an 
offensive against the Soviet republics 
of Lithuania and Byelorussia. The situ¬ 
ation required concerted efforts to re¬ 
pulse the intervention, therefore, a 
united Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Lithuania and Byelorussia was estab¬ 
lished on February 27, 1919. On March 
1, 1919, the Council of People’s Commis¬ 
sars of Lithuania and Byelorussia 
(chairman Vincas Kapsukas) sent a note 
to the governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan and 
demanded cease the Polish and German 
intervention, organized by the Entente; 
there was no response from the above 
governments. 

The Second (Unification) Congress 
of the Communist Parties of Lithuania 
and Byelorussia was held in Vilnius 
on March 4—6, 1919; it proclaimed a 
merger of the two parties into a unified 
Communist Party of Lithuania and 
Byelorussia (chairman of the CC Presi¬ 
dium Vincas Kapsukas, secretary Vil¬ 
helm Knorips). The congress voiced 
its approval with regard to the founding 
of the Communist International, enac¬ 
ted the organizational regulations, 
which replaced the Party Rules adopted 
by the First Congress. In the theses “The 
Soviets and the Party 11 the congress 
emphasized that the party should direct 
the activities of the soviets and should 


have factions in all of them. It was en¬ 
visaged to expand communist activity 
in rural localities and to strengthen the 
republic’s defences. The congress elected 
the delegation of the Communist Party 
of Lithuania and Byelorussia (21 mem¬ 
bers) to the Eighth Congress of the 
RCP(B) and authorized it to make a 
statement at the congress on the draft 
programme of the RCP(B). 

The Communist Party of Lithuania 
and Byelorussia organized the struggle 
against the German and Polish inter¬ 
ventionists and the armed units of the 
local bourgeoisie. The Communists were 
active in the most difficult and danger¬ 
ous fields of the struggle — Vladas 
BaSkys, Leonas Caplinskis, Juozas Gab- 
rys, Simonas Grybas, Vaclovas Klima- 
sevskis, Antanas Liaudanskas, Petras 
Meilus, Juozas Pagirys, Jankelis Sapira, 
Julius Simelevicius, Eduardas Tickus, 
Bonifacas Verbickas, Juozas Vitkauskas, 
Julius Zonelis, and many others lost 
their lives in action. The self-sacri¬ 
ficing struggle of the Communists dur¬ 
ing the socialist revolution reinforced 
the working people’s conviction that the 
Communist Party of Lithuania was a 
staunch defender of the interests of the 
people. 

After the expansion of the power 
of bourgeoisie throughout Lithuania, 
the Communists, in spite of the terror, 
continued their underground activity 
until the Socialist Revolution of 1940. 
On August 15, 1919, the Central Bureau 
of Lithuania’s Communist Organiza¬ 
tions was elected at a conference of the 
party district representatives, which 
was held in Kaunas (Kaunas Central 
Bureau; secretary Aleksandras Jaksevi- 
dius); it guided the activity of the party 
organizations in the bourgeois state 
of Lithuania. Another Central Bureau 
of the Communist Party of Lithuania 
and Byelorussia was formed in Vilnius 
(Vilnius Central Bureau, with Kazys 
Giedrys as its leading figure); it directed 
the work of the party organizations 
operating in the parts of the former Vil¬ 
nius and Grodno guberniyas (provinces), 
then under Polish occupation. 
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The Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Lithuania and Byelo¬ 
russia coordinated the activities of the 
Kaunas and Vilnius central bureaus. 
After Minsk and Bobruisk were occu¬ 
pied by Polish troops, the Central Com¬ 
mittee moved to Smolensk. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1919 a bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
of Lithuania was set up to direct the 
underground activity of party organi¬ 
zations in the territory controlled by 
the bourgeoisie. In September 1919, the 
Centra] Committee of Lithuania and 
Byelorussia approved the composition 
of the Bureau for Underground Activ¬ 
ity, headed by Vincas Kapsukas. 

The activity of the Kaunas Central 
Bureau of the Communist Party of 
Lithuania and Byelorussia was of partic¬ 
ular importance for Lithuania; it was 
due to its efforts that the publication of 
communist press was resumed in 
Lithuania. The Communists led the 
uprising of the Kaunas garrison, which 
broke out spontaneously on February 
21—23, 1920, organized the reestablish¬ 
ment of trade unions, and guided other 
actions of the workers. The conference 
of Communist organizations of Lithua¬ 
nia, held in Kaunas on April 4, 1920, 
contributed to the improvement of party 
work. A decision to counter the influ¬ 
ence of petty-bourgeois parties among 
workers was adopted; it provided for 
the expansion of activity among soldiers 
in anticipation of the moment when 
the army might hand over power to 
Lithuania’s workers and peasants wi¬ 
thout unnecessary bloodshed. The con¬ 
ference approved the framework of par¬ 
ty organization, which had taken shape 
in the underground, and elected the 
Central Bureau (secretary Baltrus Ma- 
tusevicius). The Communists were 
prominent in the First All-Lithuania 
Congress of Trade Unions, held in Kau¬ 
nas on June 20—22, 1920, and guided 
the Central Bureau of Trade Unions of 
Lithuania elected by the congress. In 
the summer of 1920 the CPL Central 
Committee initiated preparations for 
an armed uprising in Lithuania. How¬ 
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ever, the unfavourable international 
situation and insufficient revolutionarv 
activity in Lithuania itself cautioned 
against the uprising, and in August 
1920 the preparations were suspended 

The conditions of work for Commu¬ 
nists in Lithuania and Byelorussia 
changed dramatically: the dictatorship 
of the proletariat had prevailed i n 
Byelorussia, and a bourgeois dictator¬ 
ship had secured its hold in Lithuania. 
Therefore on September 5, 1920, the 
plenary session of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of 
Lithuania and Byelorussia separated 
the party organizations of Lithuania and 
Byelorussia and charged the reorgan¬ 
ized Central Bureau with guiding party 
work in Lithuania until the next 
congress. 

The majority of the Central Bureau 
members worked in Lithuania. Zig- 
mas Angarietis headed the Foreign 
Bureau of the CPL in Smolensk, Vin¬ 
cas Kapsukas headed the underground 
party organization of the Vilnius ter¬ 
ritory (until April 1921). On February 
12, 1921, new members were added to 
the Central Bureau, reorganized into 
the Central Committee of the CPL. 

Activity under the conditions of the 
bourgeois parliamentary republic. With 
the retreat of the revolutionary wave 
in 1920—22, the CPL experienced con¬ 
siderable internal difficulties. Some 
party members, primarily those with 
the petit bourgeois background who had 
joined the party at the time of re¬ 
volutionary upsurge, began to vacillate. 
Repressions and terror, launched by the 
bourgeois authorities, and the emer¬ 
gence of an antiparty opposition in Vil¬ 
nius in mid-1920 aggravated the 
situation in the CPL. The study of the 
creative experience of the Bolshevik 
Party, and of V. Lenin’s work “Left- 
wing" Communism—An Infantile Dis¬ 
order in particular, helped overcome 
the difficulties. 

The Communist Party of Lithuania 
received substantial help from the Com¬ 
munist International (Comintern). Be¬ 
tween July 1921 and October 1940 the 
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cP L was its section. From July 16, 
1921, the CPL was represented in the 
Executive Committee of the Communist 
International by Zigmas Angarietis; 
Vincas Kapsukas worked on the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Communist Inter¬ 
national as a deputy department head 
and from February 15, 1923, as the 
department head (in 1924 he was elected 
an alternate member of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, becoming a member in 1928). 

In 1920, Vincas Kapsukas initiated 
the establishment of a Lithuanian so- 
viet-and-party school in Moscow; from 
1921 it had preliminary courses attached 
to it (headed by Aleksandr as Jaksevi- 
cius). On November 28, 1921, on V. Le¬ 
nin’s initiative, the Communist Univer¬ 
sity of Western National Minorities was 
founded in Moscow, with the Lithuanian 
soviet-and-party school becoming its 
Lithuanian section. In 1921—36, many 
Communists, fighters for socialism in 
Lithuania, studied at the university. 

The Third Congress of the CPL 
(October 24—29, 1921; Konigsberg) 

made important decisions based on the 
resolutions of the Third Congress of the 
Communist International. The congress 
decided to strengthen the proletarian 
nucleus of the party, to' enhance the 
militancy of its members, and make 
efforts to foster in the working people’s 
minds a conviction in the victory of 
socialist revolution to come. The dele¬ 
gates called on the Communists to be 
active in the class struggle and to sup¬ 
port the working people’s demands. 
The congress unfolded a broad pro¬ 
gramme for activities among working 
youth, women, and peasants. It stated 
that the tasks of first priority were to 
rally the working people to an organized 
s ^ ru ggle for their everyday needs and 
to educate them politically. Other tasks 
included preparing them for the strug¬ 
gle for Soviet power, strengthening the 
alliance between the working class and 
Working peasantry, improving the gui¬ 
dance of the Communist Youth League 
(CYL), and preparing CYL members for 
loining the CPL. The congress resolutely 


denounced the union between Lithuania 
and Poland planned at the time by bour¬ 
geois politicians. On the basis of a special 
report made by Vincas Kapsukas, a reso¬ 
lution and propositions on work in the 
trade unions were adopted; they popu¬ 
larized the decisions of the Third Con¬ 
gress of the Communist International 
and of the First Congress of the Red 
Trade Unions (1921). The congress de¬ 
nounced the reformist neutrality theory 
of trade unions and emphasized the 
need to guide, through Communist 
cells and factions, the trade unions 
ideologically? and politically, to activate 
them to struggle not only for economic 
demands but for workers’ power as 
such. The agrarian policy of the CPL 
was revised. The refusal to parcel out 
part of estates to agricultural workers 
and land-starved peasants during 
the 1918—19 Socialist Revolution 
was admitted to have been erroneous. 
The congress endorsed the Party Rules 
and elected the Central Committee and 
the Auditing Commission. On October 
29 most of the delegates were arrested 
by German police; the congress conclu¬ 
ded its work in the Konigsberg prison. 

The decisions of the Third Congress 
played a large role in rallying the rank 
and file of the party. They enhanced the 
fighting spirit of the members and 
intensified party activity in the masses. 
Communists applied the tactics of a 
workers’ united front, led workers’ 
strikes, strove for the consolidation of 
the trade unions, and expanded activity 
among peasants, soldiers, youth, women, 
and other groups of working people. 
Combining illegal and legal forms of 
activity, the CPL took part in the elec¬ 
tions to local self-government bodies 
and to the seimas. In the elections to 
the First Seimas, held in October 1922, 
the list of the Kuopininkai supported by 
the CPL, polled roughly 52,000 votes 
winning five seats for Communists. The 
revolutionary activity in districts (ap- 
skritys) and valsdiai was guided by the 
CPL raion and subraion committees. 

The CPL organizations carried out 
their activity in Vilnius and its region 
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until the autumn of 1922. By an accord 
between the CPL and the Polish Com¬ 
munist Party, approved by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Communist In¬ 
ternational, from October 1922 the 
CPL organization of the Vilnius territo¬ 
ry was included into the Communist 
Workers’ Party of Poland. In 1923— 
38 the autonomous regional Vilnius, 
Svencionys, and Lida organizations 
of the Communist Party of Western 
Byelorussia (CPWB) were active in the 
Vilnius territory. The Vilnius regional 
organization of the CPWB had 318 
members in 1925. In 1928—34 the Cent¬ 
ral Committee of the Communist Party 
of Western Byelorussia published the 
newspaper Raudonoji veliava (Red 
Flag). In 1929 there was a Lithuanian 
section at the Central Committee of the 
CPWB. In 1930 the Bureau of Lithu¬ 
anian Communists was active within 
the Vilnius Regional Committee of the 
CPWB. From 1931 the bureau was 
affiliated to the Central Committee of 
the CPWB; its secretary was Jonas Ka- 
rosas, among its members were Jonas 
Kfstutis Drutas, Juozas Grigulevi£ius, 
Julius GriSka, Kazys Jonys, and Ste- 
pas Vronas. The bureau guided the 
Lithuanian party organizations and 
directed the revolutionary activity of 
Lithuanian students and artisans, is¬ 
sued the underground newspapers Ba- 
rikada (The Barricade; 1932—37), Vals- 
tieciii balsas (Peasants’ Voice; 1933— 
38), and Bedievis (The Atheist; 1934) 
and other literary and art publications, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and posters. The 
Communist Party of Western Byelorus¬ 
sia collaborated with the Communist 
Party of Lithuania. Activists of the 
CPL were sent to the Vilnius territory 
to work among the Lithuanian popula¬ 
tion. 

After the reunification of the Klaipe¬ 
da territory with Lithuania (1923), 
cells of the CPL were set up there and 
the CPL Committee of the Klaipeda 
territory was elected at a conference 
in 1924. J. Greifenbergeris was one of 
the founders and leaders of the CPL 
organizations in the Klaipeda territory. 


The CPL organization of the Klaipeda 
territory fought for the liberation of 
the working people from national and 
social oppression, against the attempts 
of German imperialists to seize the ter¬ 
ritory and against the discord stirred 
by the Nazis between the German and 
Lithuanian workers. Technically, the 
CPL was not banned, nevertheless, it 
operated from the underground. The 
CPL made efforts to unite workers of 
all nationalities living in the territory — 
Lithuanians, Germans, etc.— into one 
revolutionary front. In 1925, the CPL 
initiated the foundation of the Workers’ 
Party of the Klaipeda territory, which 
was a legal political workers’ organiza¬ 
tion (in 1928 it abandoned revolutionary 
struggle). In 1931—32, the CPL organ¬ 
ization of the Klaipeda territory pub¬ 
lished in the underground the news¬ 
paper Raudonas svyturys (Red Beacon). 

On January 1, 1923, the CPL Central 
Committee reorganized its work and 
set up two new bodies: the Political 
Bureau of the CPL CC temporarily 
acting in the USSR and the Organiz¬ 
ational Bureau acting in Lithuania. All 
the party work was directed by the Po¬ 
litical Bureau of the Central Committee. 
In 1923 the Foreign Bureau of the CPL 
terminated its activity. The Political 
Bureau of the CPL CC then included 
Zigmas Angarietis, Vincas Kapsukas, 
and Vilhelm Knorips, a representative 
of the Executive Committee of the Com¬ 
munist International; later other party 
figures were elected to the bureau. At 
first the Organizational Bureau of the 
CPL CC was headed by Juozas Grei¬ 
fenbergeris; on February 3, 1923, Karo- 
lis Poiela was elected secretary of 
the bureau. 

On February 24, 1923, the Political 
Bureau of the CPL CC called on the 
Communists to fight the growing cleri¬ 
cal reaction and pointed to fascism as 
an ominous possibility existing in 
Lithuania. On March 2, 1923, the CPL 
Central Committee appealed to the 
workers of Lithuania to form a united 
front against the attacks of capitalism 
and the menace of fascism. 
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The decisions of the plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the CPL, 
held in September 1923, were matters 
0 f principle for the activity of the party 
in the years ahead. In its propositions 
on the agrarian question (worked out 
by Vincas Kapsukas) the plenary session 
stressed the urgent necessity of alliance 
between the workers and peasants in 
their common struggle for liberation. 
While demanding to confiscate the 
landlords’ real estate, the plenary ses¬ 
sion upheld the idea that most land 
should be parcelled out to agricultural 
labourers and land-starved peasants. 
In the propositions on the national 
question, drafted by Zigmas Angarietis 
and approved by the plenary session, it 
was stressed that, after the victory of 
socialist revolution in Lithuania, the 
country should be proclaimed an inde¬ 
pendent Soviet republic, although on 
political, economic, and defence grounds 
the CPL would be in favour of Lithu¬ 
ania’s voluntary union with the other 
Soviet republics. The decisions of the 
plenary session added to the party’s 
influence with the working people. 


The Fourth Congress of the CPL 
was held in Moscow on July 17—21, 
1924. Taking into account the decisions 
of the Fifth Congress of the Communist 
International (1924), the congress adap¬ 
ted them to local conditions; it discussed 
the Central Committee’s reports on the 
political and organizational activities 
of the Communist Party of Lithuania. 
The congress acknowledged the po¬ 
litical line of the CPL Central Com¬ 
mittee to have been correct and took a 
note that on all the fundamental ques¬ 
tions — national, peasants’, and united 
front — the ^Central Committee had 
taken the Bolshevik stand. As a result, 
the party emerged stronger ideologic¬ 
ally, although it decreased numerically 
because of fierce reaction. The slogans 
put forward by the congress called for 
more effort in creating a united front, 
the consistent defence of everyday needs 
of workers and poor peasants, and the 
exposure of the antinational policy of 
the bourgeois and petit bourgeois par¬ 
ties. It also gave considerable attention 
to the questions of ideological work and 
defined the tasks in the fields of propa- 
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ganda, agitation, and ideological and 
political education of party members. 

In the resolution on the petit bour¬ 
geois deviations in literature, the con¬ 
gress spelled out, for the first time, 
the line for party work among intel¬ 
lectuals. The congress approved a fur¬ 
ther expansion of the CPL activity in 
the countryside in order to strengthen 
the alliance between workers and peas¬ 
ants. It called to step up its activity 
in guiding the Communist Youth 
League, emphasized the need to convene 
its congress. The congress endorsed the 
CPL Rules specifying them in accord¬ 
ance with V. Lenin’s theses on the party. 
The experience of the Bolshevik Party, 
as well as realities of the underground 
activity of the CPL, were taken into 
consideration. It elected the CPL Cent¬ 
ral Committee and charged it to draft 
the CPL Programme. The congress sent 
a letter of congratulations to the RCP(B) 
Central Committee. 

When there was a need to discuss 
vital problems and adopt directives but 
was inexpedient or impossible, owing 
to underground conditions, to convene 
a congress, party conferences, in accord¬ 
ance with the CPL Rules of 1924, 
were convened by the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the CPL, which had to confirm 
their decisions. Such conferences ana¬ 
lysed Lithuania’s international stand¬ 
ing, its domestic situation, and strategi¬ 
cal, tactical, and organizational prob¬ 
lems facing the CPL at the given period 
and established accordingly new guide¬ 
lines of party activity. The flexible 
tactics worked out by the Third Confer¬ 
ence of the CPL (January 1926) for an 
election campaign to the Third Sei- 
mas — a combination of explanatory 
and organizational work to be carried 
out by the Communists — contributed 
much to the defeat of the Christian 
Democrats in June 1926. Under the new 
conditions the CPL, although remaining 
underground, expanded its legal activity 
and advanced to the forefront of the 
revolutionary movement which had 
greatly intensified. Steps were taken 
to legalize the Communist Party. The 


Communists seeking to neutralize the 
schismatic activity of Social Demo¬ 
cratic leaders fought for the unity 0 f 
the trade unions. In October I 92 g 
the trade unions of Kaunas had 9,loo 
members, 7,350 of whom supported the 
united workers’ front sponsored by the 
CPL. Through the trade unions the CPL 
guided workers’ strikes, and most of 
them were won, at least partially, by 
the workers. In 1926, the Lithuanian 
workers, urged by the Communists, 
supported materially the striking mi¬ 
ners of Great Britain. The CPL timely 
warned the masses about an imminent 
fascist coup d’etat. 

From 1926, when the union of the 
Christian Democrats and the Tautinin- 
kai (Nationalists) preparing to seize 
power was well in the offing, the Com¬ 
munist Party of Lithuania expanded 
its antifascist activity. The party ex¬ 
posed the antinational plans of the 
Christian Democrats and the Tautinin- 
kai and the concessions to the reaction¬ 
aries, made by the government of the 
Liaudininkai and the Social Democrats. 
The party urged the working people to 
establish a united front against fascism. 
Late in November 1926 the Communists 
organized a number of antifascist meet¬ 
ings. 

After the fascist coup of December 
17, 1926, the CPL was the only party 
to call on partisans of democracy to 
form a united front against fascism. 
The leaders of the Liaudininkai and 
Social Democrats, intransigent in their 
anticommunist tenor, refused to join 
the struggle. Instead, the right-wing 
leaders of the Liaudininkai went ahead 
and signed acts on the transfer of power 
to the fascists. As a result, the antifasc¬ 
ist forces were split. 

Fighting the fascist dictatorship- 
After the seizure of power by fascists 
conditions for the activity of the CPL 
worsened. In 1926—27, more than 220 
persons were court-martialled, 64 anti¬ 
fascists were sentenced to death, 14 
were executed by firing squads. The 
first execution took place on December 
27, 1926. Those executed were the 
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leaders of the CPL and the CYL of 
Lithuania Karolis Pozela, Juozas Grei- 
fenbergeris, Kazys Giedrys, and Rapo- 
las Carnas. Many party workers had to 

emigrate. 

In 1927 the CPL restored its disar¬ 
rayed organizations. On January 6, 
1927, the plenary session of the CPL 
Central Committee formed a new Cent¬ 
ral Committee and its Secretariat. Anta- 
nas Snieckus was elected to the Central 
Committee (CPL CC Secretary, 1927— 
36; First Secretary, 1936—74). From 
the very first days of the fascist dicta¬ 
torship the CPL began rallying an anti¬ 
fascist movement. 

Between September 10 and October 
1, 1927, the Fourth Conference of the 
CPL was held in Moscow. Guided by 
the resolution of the Comintern Execu¬ 
tive Committee of August 22, 1927, “On 
the Situation in the Communist Party 
of Lithuania", the conference worked 
out the strategy and tactics of the CPL 
for the overthrow of the fascist dicta¬ 
torship. The thesis of the conference, 
subsequently updated, that fascism was 
the dictatorship of buozes (wealthy 
peasants employing hired labour), land¬ 
lords (old and new), and the bourgeoisie 
helped expose the demagogic attempts 
of the fascist government to disguise 
itself as the champion of national inter¬ 
ests. It also refuted the statements 
made by the left-wing elements of the 
petit bourgeois parties that fascism was 
the rule of a handful of adventurers 
without any social foundation, an as¬ 
sumption that provided a basis for the 
tactics of putsches and terrorism. 

The conference came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the fascist regime could be 
rooted out only by a socialist revolu¬ 
tion establishing the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat without any 
transitional stages. The call for the 
establishment of a people’s revolutiona¬ 
ry government restricted the potential 

involvement of the masses in the 
antifascist movement and was re¬ 
nounced, whereas from April to Sep¬ 
tember 1927 the CPL sought its im¬ 
plementation. 


The conference decided to combine 
more flexibly the legal and illegal 
methods of struggle and worked out a 
programme of the workers’ struggle 
for everyday economic and political 
demands. In its propositions on the work 
in the countryside the conference ad¬ 
vanced the slogans of unity between 
farm labourers and land-starved peas¬ 
ants and of alliance between workers 
and toiling peasants. Class differentia¬ 
tion of the rural population into farm 
labourers, the village poor, peasants of 
average means, and buozes was noted. 
The conference outlined partial econom¬ 
ic demands of farm labourers, of land- 
starved peasants, and, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, of peasants of average means and 
called on the working people in the 
countryside to be more active in advanc¬ 
ing political demands. The conference 
condemned the conciliatory attitude of 
the right-wing figures of the petit 
bourgeois parties to the fascist regime 
and criticised the adventurous tactics of 
organizing putsches adopted by the 
left-wingers of these parties. The con¬ 
ference pointed out that the formation 
of a united front by the party organiza¬ 
tions should proceed from beneath — 
through strikes, trade unions, and anti¬ 
fascist committees. It urged to defend 
Lithuania’s independence from Po¬ 
lish imperialists and to launch a strug¬ 
gle against the arms race, in particular 
against the preparations of the im¬ 
perialist states for war against the 
USSR. The conference condemned the 
opposition group — the Trotsky-Zi- 
novyev bloc — in the All-Union Com¬ 
munist Party (Bolshevik), the ACP(B). 
It elected a new Central Committee of 
the CPL. The CPL adhered to the stra¬ 
tegy and tactics outlined by the con¬ 
ference until 1935. 

An uprising organized by the left 
Social Democrats, the Liaudininkai, and 
the Maximalists from among the Social 
Revolutionaries took place in Taurage 
on September 9, 1927. While appreciat¬ 
ing the antifascist struggle, the CPL 
criticized the organizers of the uprising 
for their putschist aspirations. The 
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Communist International and its va¬ 
rious sections waged a campaign to save 
the participants of the uprising from 
fascist terror. 

The Sixth Congress of the Commu¬ 
nist International (July 17—September 
1, 1928; Moscow) was a milestone in 
the world Communist movement. It 
called on the Communists to fight reso¬ 
lutely against the danger of a new war 
plotted by the imperialists and the 
fascist reaction and affirmed the need 
to expand the campaign in defence of 
the Soviet Union. The CPL was guided 
by the programme of the Communist 
International adopted by the congress 
and propagated its decisions. The¬ 
oretical activity of the CPL livened up. 

The imperialists sought to involve 
Lithuania in an anti-Soviet bloc and to 
use it as a base against the USSR. The 
CPL’s policy combined the defence of 
the country’s independence with the 
struggle against the fascist regime and 
the aggressive encroachments of bour¬ 
geois Poland. As a result, the CPL cont¬ 
ributed much to the exposure of the 
Pleckaitininkai group working for Po¬ 
land (1927—30; Jeronimas Pleckaitis 
was the activist of the Lithuanian So¬ 
cial Democratic Party). 

Defending the cause of the working 
class, the CPL launched a campaign 
for social insurance of workers in the 
event of illness, disability, old age, 
and unemployment. With the ideolog¬ 
ical and political influence of the CPL 
on the revolutionary movement aug¬ 
menting, the role of the party organ¬ 
izations in promoting the political 
and economic struggle of workers and 
peasants was growing. The Communists 
organized May Day celebrations in Pa- 
nevezys (1928) and Kaunas (1929 and 
thereafter), an antiwar demonstration 
in Kaunas (August 1, 1929), and marches 
of the unemployed. From 1931 to 1934, 
the number of party activists increased 
more than threefold, the Communists 
and the CYL members became strong¬ 
er ideologically and politically. The 
successes scored by the Communists in 
the elections to the councils of sick-pay 


offices in the city of Kaunas and in ^ 
Panevezys region (here in 1931 the lef^ 
wing workers proposed to the council 
by the Communists carried the majors 
ty) and the extension of their influence 
in the workers’ trade unions attested 
to the growing influence of the CPI, 

After Nazi Germany had become the 
main instigator of imperialist war 
against the USSR, the CPL made ef¬ 
forts to call up the popular masses for 
the struggle against the preparation of 
imperialist war. The CPL denounced 
the proimperialist attitude of Lithu¬ 
ania’s ruling circles and advocated the 
coordination of Lithuania’s foreign 
policy with the peaceful policy of the 
USSR, which basically answered the 
national interests of Lithuania as well. 
The Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International (1935) defined ways and 
means of rallying all democratic forces 
for the struggle against fascism. Its 
decisions were of paramount importance 
in furthering the revolutionary 
movement and the activity of the CPL 
from 1935 to 1939. The plenary session 
of the CPL Central Committee, held on 
July 9, 1935, passed the resolution “On 
the Broad Antifascist Popular Front 11 . 
Organizational changes were made in 
the leading bodies of the CPL. The 
Secretariat of the CPL Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Kaunas District Com¬ 
mittee were reinforced with new work¬ 
ers capable to implement the new pol¬ 
icy outlined by the Seventh Congress 
of the Communist International — the 
formation of an antifascist popular 
front. 

The CPL led a workers’ demonstra¬ 
tion and a general political strike in 
Kaunas, urged to expand the 1935-—36 
peasants’ strike, and rallied the toiling 
peasantry to fight the monopolies and 
fascism. This enhanced the authority 
of the CPL and speeded up the forma¬ 
tion of a united workers’ and antifascist 
popular front. In this context the CPL 
boycotted the elections to the seimas in 
1936. 

In the summer of 1937, the Comint¬ 
ern Executive Committee approved the 
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.litical course of the CPL and its polit¬ 
ical platform aiming at rallying a 
broad antifascist front which could 
include, in addition to the left forces, 
all the democrats, the working people 
0 f national minorities, non-fascists, 
patriots. Lithuanian Communists tried 
to fuse all these forces in a broad 
patriotic front in opposition to the 
truckling of the ruling bourgeois circles 
and to rally the people to the struggle 
against the danger of aggression by Nazi 
Germany and for the preservation and 
consolidation of Lithuania’s statehood. 
The CPL was advancing the tasks, 
common to all the people and to the 
nation as a whole, for they concerned 
the absolute majority of the Lithuanians 
and the people of national minorities 
living in Lithuania. 

In the 1930s the ideological and 
political influence of the CPL on the in¬ 
telligentsia, and creative intellectuals 
in particular, grew stronger. 

The plenum of the CPL Central 
Committee, held in January 1938, gave 
a more precise definition of the class 
essence of fascism in Lithuania. The 
plenum noted that fascist power opera¬ 
ted, in the face of the whole country, 
as an overt terroristic dictatorship of 
the most reactionary, most chauvinistic, 
and most predatory elements of big 
business. An enemy of the majority of 
the nation, the fascist dictatorship de¬ 
fended monopolies and syndicates, for¬ 
eign capitalists, the interests and domi¬ 
nation of all big exploiters profiteering 
at the expense of the working masses of 
Lithuania. An objective definition of 
class essence of the fascist dictatorship 
in Lithuania made it possible to expand 
and strengthen the antifascist popular 
front. Organizationally, the CPL dist¬ 
rict (apskritis) and valsiius committees 
were set up. The plenary session pointed 
to Nazi Germany, to the Nazi elements 
and their henchmen in Lithuania, and 
to the truckling Tautininkai govern¬ 
ment as the main enemies of Lithu¬ 
ania’s statehood. It urged to support 
the movement of democratic social 
strata against fascism. 


On March 19, 1938, the CPL Central 
Committee warned all the patriots of 
Lithuania that an unconditional accep¬ 
tance of Poland’s ultimatum of March 
17, 1938, which meant that the govern¬ 
ment of Lithuania was renouncing Vil¬ 
nius, would only increase the threat to 
Lithuania’s statehood. After Nazi Ger¬ 
many seized the Klaipeda territory on 
March 22, 1939, the future of Lithu¬ 
ania’s statehood hung by a thread. The 
CPL sought to rally different strata of 
Lithuania’s population, irrespective of 
political, religious, or national differen¬ 
ces, to a united patriotic antifascist 
front for the defence of Lithuania’s 
statehood. It stressed the necessity to 
form a government capable of defending 
Lithuania’s independence and security 
and disposed to an alliance and friend¬ 
ship with the USSR. 

The strategy and tactics of the CPL 
stirred the struggle of the working 
class, toiling peasantry, and democrati¬ 
cally-minded intellectuals for social 
progress of the Lithuanian people and 
for the preservation and consolidation 
of Lithuania’s independence. The CPL 
emerged as a patriotic force and an 
important sociopolitical factor. It had 
to be increasingly reckoned with by the 
authorities and all the bourgeois and 
petit bourgeois political circles. 

In the late 1930s, many of the CPL 
activists living as political emigres in 
the Soviet Union were subjected to 
unlawful repressions. Among them was 
Zigmas Angarietis, the leader of the 
CPL for many years. The CPL Central 
Committee maintained no relations with 
the Comintern Executive Committee 
for roughly two years {1938—39), but 
the CPL continued to guide the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle, educated its members 
and CYL members in the spirit of inter¬ 
nationalism, and fought against anti- 
Soviet propaganda. In December 1939 
the relations with the Communist In¬ 
ternational were resumed. Having ana¬ 
lysed the activity of the CPL in 1938— 
39 and its work with cadres, the Comin¬ 
tern Executive Committee adopted the 
resolution “On the Tasks of the CPL“ 
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(March 23, 1940), which acknowledged 
that the policy pursued by the CPL in 
the period under consideration had 
been essentially correct. 

After the outbreak of World War 
II on September 1, 1939, the CPL guided 
the economic and political struggle of 
industrial workers and other working 
people for their rights and interests. 
The party led a large-scale popular 
movement for the strict compliance 
with the Lithuanian-Soviet Mutual Aid 
Treaty, signed on October 10, 1939, and 
against the attempts of the ruling circles 
to cast the country’s lot with the pre¬ 
carious anti-Soviet military plans of 
Nazi Germany. The movement brought 
together patriotic forces from all the 
social strata — the working class, the 
toilers of the countryside, the intelli¬ 
gentsia, the armed forces, as well as 
the democratically-minded people of 
national minorities. 

In 1920—40, the administrative bod¬ 
ies of the bourgeois government of 
Lithuania put on trial over 3,000 par¬ 
ticipants of the revolutionary and anti¬ 
fascist movement, including 2,324 Com¬ 
munists and CYL members. Severe 
administrative penalties were imposed 
on more than 6,800 people, including 
3,825 Communists and CYL members, 
for their revolutionary and antifascist 
activity. Firm ideological conviction 
helped the Communists endure in this 
difficult struggle, the social and eco¬ 
nomic achievements of the USSR was 
one of the sources of inspiration. 

Heading the popular masses in the 
socialist revolution and in the first 
years of socialist construction. Favour¬ 
able international and domestic con¬ 
ditions gave rise to a revolutionary 
situation in Lithuania, and in mid-June 
of 1940 the working people of Lithu¬ 
ania, led by the CPL, overthrew the 
fascist government. The CPL Central 
Committee decided to form a people’s 
government. On June 17 the People’s 
Government headed by Justas Paleckis, 
a popular antifascist, journalist and 
writer, was formed. It included Com¬ 
munists too (from June 19 MeSislovas 


Gedvilas, later Stasys Pupeikis, Karo- 
lis Didziulis, and Mykolas Juncas-Ku- 
cinskas). On June 25, 1940, the People’s 
Government legalized the CPL. Anta- 
nas Sniedkus became the leader of the 
legalized party. 

The CPL Central Committee deter¬ 
mined the programme for the activity 
of the People’s Government and guided 
its work showing much concern for the 
elimination of the old bourgeois state 
machinery and the employment of the 
reorganized state bodies for the defence 
of people’s interests. It also worked out 
the platform of the Working People’s 
Union of Lithuania for the election to 
the seimas; the seimas was elected on 
democratic basis on July 14—15, 1940, it 
included 38 Communists (out of 79 
deputies). On July 21—23 the People’s 
Seimas decided to proclaim Soviet pow¬ 
er, declare the establishment of the 
Lithuanian SSR, and address a request 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for 
the admission of the Lithuanian SSR 
into the Soviet Union. The CPL guided 
the formation and activity of the 
government and of all Soviet state 
bodies of the Lithuanian SSR and su¬ 
pervised all the revolutionary economic 
and cultural transformations. On Octob¬ 
er 8, 1940, the CPL was admitted into 
the All-Union Communist Party (Bol¬ 
shevik) — ACP(B) as one of its or¬ 
ganizations under the name of the Com¬ 
munist Party (Bolshevik) of Lith¬ 
uania — CP(B)L. 

In early 1941, city and district (ap- 
skritis) party committees and delegates 
to the Fifth Congress of the CP(B)L 
were elected by party conferences and 
meetings. 

The Fifth Congress of the CP(B)L 
(1941; Kaunas) was attended by 279 
voting delegates and 65 consulting dele¬ 
gates. Of the total number of delegates 
110 had joined the CPL in the under¬ 
ground and 79 had been imprisoned 
for revolutionary activity. The congress 
outlined the programme of economic 
development, approved the national 
economic plan for 1941 envisaging the 
industrialization of the republic, and 
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obliged the party and soviet bodies and 
economic and public organizations to 
mobilize the working people to solve 
the problems of the day. The congress 
urged the Communists to consolidate 
the apparatus of Soviet power by in¬ 
volving the working people into run¬ 
ning state affairs. 

In 1940—41 the CPL initiated and 
directed the implementation of econom¬ 
ic, political, and socialist transfor¬ 
mations. Lithuanian Communists were 
active in the main fields of socialist 
construction. From August 1940 the 
highest bodies of state power in the 
Lithuanian SSR were headed by Com¬ 
munists. In 1941, 65.8 percent of the 
CP(B)L members and candidate mem¬ 
bers (2,064 persons) worked in the state 
apparatus and roughly 30 percent in 
production sectors. Between March and 
May of 1941, 621 new members were 
admitted into the CP(B)L. 

Fighting the Nazi invaders. After 
the outbreak of the Great Patriotic War 
on June 22, 1941, 55 percent of the 
CP(B)L members and candidate mem¬ 
bers (2,553 persons) were evacuated to 
the interior of the USSR, and 45 percent 
(2,072 persons) remained in occupied 
Lithuania. Many of them were mur¬ 
dered by the Nazis and the bourgeois 
nationalists. The Communists guided 
the formation of Soviet partisan de¬ 
tachments and organized assistance to 
them. Some evacuated Lithuanian Com¬ 
munists fought in the ranks of the Red 
Army, and the others selflessly worked 
for the sake of victory on the home 
front. 

On the initiative of the CP(B)L 
Central Committee, the formation of 
the 16th Lithuanian Rifle Division of 
the Red Army was begun late in 1941. 
Eleven members and alternate members 
of the CP(B)L Central Committee and 
19 secretaries of the CP(B)L district 
and city committees were assigned to 
the division; in January 1943 there 
were 1,378 Communists in it. Many of 
them perished on the battlefield. During 
the war 3,385 servicemen of the division 
joined the party. 


The CP(B)L Central Committee gave 
much attention to party work and to 
the organization of partisan struggle in 
occupied Lithuania. From November 
26, 1942, partisan activity in Lithuania 
was directed from Moscow by the 
Lithuanian Partisan Headquarters, hea¬ 
ded by Antanas Snieckus. Until 1944 
the CP(B)L Central Committee and the 
Lithuanian Partisan Headquarters sent 
to Lithuania 42 groups (342 persons) to 
carry out partisan struggle. Twenty 
CP(B)L district (apskritis) and city com¬ 
mittees, 29 valscius committees, 232 
primary ..qaarty organizations, and 94 
partisan detachments and groups were 
established. 

From January 6, 1944, the under¬ 
ground party work was directed by the 
party’s Northern Regional Committee 
(First Secretary Motiejus Sumauskas) 
and the Southern Regional Committee 
(First Secretary Genrikas Zimanas). 
Among the prominent party activists 
fallen in the fight against the Nazis 
were Icikas Meskupas, Secretary of the 
CP(B)L CC; members of the CC Alteris 
Kleineris, Kazimieras Masenis, Brone 
Pozeriene, Domas Pundzius, Stanislo- 
vas Sklerius, Tomas Tamulevicius, and 
Sara Vingerinaite; party worker Pet- 
ras Pajarskis; leaders of large party 
organizations Juozas Bilys, Fedot Krug- 
liakov, Jan Przewalski, and Juozas Vi¬ 
tas; deputies of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR Jadvyga Budzinskiene and 
Stasys Petrulis; deputies of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR Liudas 
Adomauskas, Pranas Aksionaitis, Ka- 
zys Balfeiunas, Feliksas Balionis, Pra¬ 
nas Eidukaitis, Domas Kazimieraitis, 
Noachas Mackevicius, Petronele Milan- 
cidte, Stasys Orintas, Petras Paunksnis, 
Aleksas Raianauskas, Rapolas Rimdzius, 
Domas Rocius, Stasys Volkovifiius, and 
Pranas Zibertas. About 600 new mem¬ 
bers were admitted into the party in 
occupied Lithuania. 

The CP(B)L Central Committee and 
the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the Lithuanian SSR sponsored in Norsk 
(near Yaroslavl) and Shuya (Ivanovo 
Oblast) study courses for party and 
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soviet workers, in Gorky for trade- 
union workers, and in Chkalov (now 
Orenburg) for lawyers. Those who com¬ 
pleted these courses were later engaged 
in organizational work in Lithuania. 

Socialist construction and the victo¬ 
ry of socialism. After the liberation of 
Lithuania by the Red Army, the CP(B)L 
concentrated on restoring the activity 
of all the soviet and party bodies. Other 
immediate tasks included rallying nu¬ 
merous nonparty activists around the 
executive committees of districts, vals¬ 
cius and apylinke ; rebuilding and devel¬ 
oping socialist industry and streng¬ 
thening its links with agriculture; 
restoring Soviet land tenure, providing 
landless and land-starved peasants 
with land, and rendering them assist¬ 
ance of the state; and setting up state 
farms and machine-and-tractor stations. 
Reorganizing education, developing 
socialist Lithuanian culture, and ex¬ 
posing the ideology of bourgeois na¬ 
tionalism, in an effort to win over the 
people under its influence, also figured 
prominently in the party’s work. The 
Bureau of the ACP(B) Central Com¬ 
mittee for the Lithuanian SSR (headed 
by Mikhail Suslov, Viktor Shcherbakov; 
active from November 1944 till March 
1947), the decisions of the ACP(B) Cent¬ 
ral Committee on the activity of the 
CP(B)L, and in particular the efforts of 
the Communists of Lithuanian, Russian, 
and other nationalities who had worked 
in other republics and had been sent to 
Lithuania by the ACP(B) Central Com¬ 
mittee at the request of the CPL Central 
Committee, were decisive factors in 
solving these problems. 

In the first postwar years the CP(B)L 
Central Committee gave particular at¬ 
tention to the creation of primary party 
organizations in valscius. At first party 
work in them was guided by party 
organizers and later by valsdius party 
committees (in 1949 they functioned 
in 94 percent of valscius). In order to 
attract women to active social work, 
departments for work among women 
were set up in the CP(B)L Central 
Committee, in August 1945 city and 


district committees and women organi¬ 
zers were introduced in valscius. From 
1950 heads of the political departments 
of the machine-and-tractor stations 
were given assistants for work among 
women. 

The republic-level party school, es¬ 
tablished in Vilnius in 1945 (up to 194g 
one-year, in 1946—54 two-year, i n 
1954—56 three-year, and from 1956 
higher party school), and the study 
courses attached to it did much in train¬ 
ing party and soviet cadres. As of 
1985, more than 4,400 students gradua¬ 
ted from the party school. Many Com¬ 
munists studied at other party schools 
of the USSR. The soviet-and-party 
school which functioned in Vilnius 
from 1955 to 1975, political schools in 
valstivs, at industrial enterprises, in 
collective and state farms and universi¬ 
ties of Marxism-Leninism helped im¬ 
prove the qualifications of party cadres. 
The Institute of Party History of the 
CP(B)L Central Committee, set up by 
the decision of the CP(B)L Central Com¬ 
mittee of May 17, 1946, played an 
important part in ideological work. 

Under the leadership of the ACP(B) 
Central Committee, the Communists of 
Soviet Lithuania rallied the working 
people of the republic for the elimina¬ 
tion of the consequences of war and Nazi 
occupation, for the struggle against the 
resistance of buoies and bourgeois na¬ 
tionalists, and for socialist industrializa¬ 
tion and cultural revolution. On the 
initiative of the Communists the first 
collective farms were established in 
Lithuania in 1947. The Sixth Congress 
of the CP(B)L (Vilnius, 1949) summed 
up the achievements scored in the 
restoration of the devastated national 
economy, in cultural development, 
and in socialist construction. It set 
forth the task of further speedy in¬ 
dustrial development, giving priority 
to machine building, fuel and power 
industries, the industry of building 
materials and to the production of 
agricultural machinery and implements 
for collective farms. It obliged the party 
organizations to foster in all possible 
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A group of leaders and organizers of the partisan movement in Lithuania (1949) 


ways the workers’ initiative, to intro¬ 
duce new forms of socialist emulation, 
and to take care of the wellbeing of the 
working people. The congress took a 
note that the assistance rendered by the 
ACP(B) Central Committee and the 
USSR Government in mechanizing the 
agriculture, the experience accumulated 
by the other Soviet republics and the 
first collective farms in the Lithuanian 
SSR, and the growth of political con¬ 
sciousness of the toiling peasantry crea¬ 
ted prerequisites for further voluntary 
uniting of the village poor and peasants 
of average means into collective farms. 
It stressed that the main task of primary 
party organizations in the coming years 
was to secure a final victory of the 
collective-farm system. It called on the 
party organizations to advance com¬ 
munist education of the working people 
and to fight resolutely against the 
manifestations of bourgeois national¬ 
istic and clerical ideology. The congress 
set the task of further improving the 
work of cultural and educational insti¬ 
tutions and turning them into centres 
of political and cultural work. The 


CP(B)L propagated the advantages of 
the collective-farm system, educated 
the collective farmers in the spirit of 
socialism, and rendered all possible 
assistance to the newly established 
collective farms. 

In 1950, the CP(B)L initiated a new 
administrative division of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR, more suitable for the new 
conditions in the republic: instead of 
the former CP(B)L district committees, 
87 raion and four regional committees 
(Vilnius, Kaunas, Siauliai, and Klaipe¬ 
da) were set up (the latter were abol¬ 
ished in 1953). From 1950 to 1953 
political departments functioned at the 
machine-and-tractor stations. Many 
Communists were sent to work in the 
countryside. The best from among the 
labouring peasantry were joining the 
party; from 1949 to 1951 the number of 
Communists in the countryside in¬ 
creased more than eightfold; the 
number of party organizations, more 
than fourfold. 

The Seventh Congress of the CP(B)L 
proclaimed the collective-farm system 
completely victorious and outlined new 
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important measures for further indus¬ 
trial development. Under the guidance 
of the CP(B)L major economic trans¬ 
formations were carried through in 
towns and in the countryside, and a 
cultural revolution was accomplished. 
At the same time the party concentrated 
its efforts on the expansion of public 
education, the reeducation of the old 
intelligentsia, the training of new 
skilled personnel for all branches of 
the economy and culture, and the sa¬ 
tisfaction of people’s increasing ma¬ 
terial and cultural requirements. As 
a result of the cultural revolution, a 
socialist ideology became dominant in 
Soviet Lithuanian society. 

Socialism was built in the republic. 
As a result, classes hostile to socialist 
system dissolved, social and political 
unity prevailed in society, and the 
Lithuanian people consolidated into a 
socialist nation. In the 1950s the con¬ 
sequences of Joseph Stalin’s personality 
cult were overcome by the CPSU and 
the CPL, and the rules of socialist legal¬ 


ity were reinstated. The prominent 
CPL members — Zigmas Angarietis, 
Julius Daubaras, Juozas Dumsa, Povilas 
Jankauskas, Jonas Kasperaitis, Konstan¬ 
tin Kernovich, Katre Matulaityte, Bal- 
trus MatuseviCius, Roman Piler, Bronius 
Pranskus-Zalionis, Pranas Svotelis- 
Proletaras, Eugenija Tautkaite, and 
others, who had been slandered and 
unlawfully subjected to repressions in 
the years of personality cult — were 
exonerated. The Leninist principles 
and rules in party life were restored, 
the party’s links with the masses im¬ 
proved, and its leading role increased. 
Under the leadership of the CPSU Cen¬ 
tral Committee, the CPL successfully 
channelled the creative activity of the 
people. Industrialization rates in the 
Lithuanian SSR were higher than in 
the USSR on the whole. The economic 
consolidation of collective and state 
farms was speeded up. The development 
of science and national culture and the 
growth of the people’s wellbeing were 
unprecedented. 



















The realization of the decisions of 
i'r.e seventh through twelfth congresses 
0 f the CPL and of plenums of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee in 1952—60 brought 
about radical changes in the national 
economic pattern and the material base 
of the Lithuanian SSR. The high level 
0 f productive forces, the development 
of socialist culture and social relations 
indicated that in the Lithuanian SSR, 
as well as in the USSR at large, socialism 
had won a final victory, As a result, 
the state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat became the state of the 
entire people; and the party, while 
ideologically remaining the party of the 
working class, became the party of the 
entire people. 

Further development of socialism. 

The period’s principal targets — creat¬ 
ion of the material and technical foun¬ 
dations of communism, development 
and perfection of socialist social rela¬ 
tions, and communist education of the 
Soviet people — were specified in the 
Party Programme adopted by the Twen¬ 
ty-second Congress of the CPSU (1961). 
In his speech delivered at the congress 
Antanas Snieckus, First Secretary of 
the CPL CC, pointed out that Lithuania, 
formerly a backward agrarian country, 
had become a developed industrial and 
agrarian republic, which attested to the 
strength and vitality of Soviet power; 
Lithuania had greatly benefited from 
the aid by the Russian and the other 
Soviet peoples. The Thirteenth Congress 
of the CPL (1961) summed up the dis¬ 
cussion on the draft party programme, 
which had been held in Lithuania, and 
approved it. The first results achieved 
in implementing the programme and 
the immediate tasks facing the CPL 
were discussed by the Fourteenth Con¬ 
gress of the CPL (1964). 

The October and November 1964 and 
the March 1965 plenums of the CPSU 
Central Committee were of particularly 
great importance for the party and the 
Soviet people. The October 1964 plenum 
stressed the importance of the Leninist 
principles of party and state manage¬ 
ment and condemned subjectivism in 


dealing with the matters of state impor¬ 
tance. In conformity with the decisions 
of the October 1964 plenary session, the 
division of party organizations on in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural lines in the 
Lithuanian SSR, as well as in the USSR 
at large, was abolished. The party com¬ 
mittees of production boards (from 
1962, they numbered 53 in the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR) to direct agricultural en¬ 
terprises were reorganized into raion 
committees. The industrial (zonal) party 
committees, numbering 12 in the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR, and separate bureaus of 
the CPIt Central Committee to direct 
industry and agriculture, active in 
1962—64, were abolished. In 1966 the 
Bureau of the CPL Central Committee 
was restored to take the place of the 
Presidium of the CPL Central Com¬ 
mittee, which functioned in 1962—66. 

The March 1965 plenary session of 
the CPSU Central Committee disclosed 
the causes of slow growth in agriculture 
and endorsed decisions to eliminate 
the effect of the errors and shortcomings 
made in previous years. The grain 
procurement plan was reduced, pro¬ 
curement prices for farm produce were 
raised, capital investments in agricul¬ 
ture were increased, and its technolo¬ 
gical base was strengthened. These 
measures had a boosting effect on agri¬ 
culture in the Lithuanian SSR. The 
Fifteenth Congress of the CPL (1966) 
discussed the tasks facing the CPL in 
connection with the implementation of 
decisions of the proceeding plenums. 

Guided by the resolutions of the 
Twenty-third Congress (1966), the 
Twenty-fourth Congress (1971), the 
Twenty-fifth Congress (1976), and the 
Twenty-sixth Congress of the CPSU 
(1981), the Sixteenth Congress (1971), 
the Seventeenth Congress (1976), and 
the Eighteenth Congress (1981) of the 
CPL, and of the plenary sessions of the 
CPSU Central Committee and led by 
the Political Bureau of the CPSU Cen¬ 
tral Committee, the Communist Party of 
Lithuania, adhering to the Leninist 
principles, efficiently tackled the main 
problems of Lithuania’s development 
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scoring considerable success. The mem¬ 
bership of the CPL greatly increased, 
the organizational, political, and ide¬ 
ological activity of party organizations 
improved, the links of the Communists 
with all the strata of the population 
strengthened, and the authority of the 
party was enhanced. The Sixteenth 
Congress of the CPL noted that the 
increasing creative activity of Soviet 
Lithuania’s working people and the 
indissoluble friendship and mutual 
assistance of the Soviet peoples speeded 
up the development of Lithuania’s 
economy, culture, and science. 

The CPL improved its directing 
activity of the economy, waged an 
active struggle against subjectivism in 
the work of party and economic bodies, 
sought to ensure a scientific foundation 
for decisions taken, and rallied the 
working people of the Lithuanian SSR 
around the Leninist Central Committee 
of the CPSU. The plenary sessions of 
the CPL Central Committee, the sittings 
of the Bureau, and the party congresses 
of that period focussed their attention 
on acceleration of scientific and tech¬ 
nological progress, improvement of 
management, and growth in labour 
productivity and efficiency of pro¬ 
duction. Influencing the production 
sector politically, the Communist Party 
of Lithuania concerned itself with a 
comprehensive and harmonious devel¬ 
opment of Lithuania’s population, 
cultivation of communist consciousness, 
and promotion of human relations con¬ 
sistent with the principles of communist 
ethic. 

The Seventeenth Congress of the 
CPL, held in Vilnius on January 20—22, 
1976, took decisions aimed at furthering 
the efficiency in production sector, 
construction, and transportation; im¬ 
proving the effectiveness of work; 
speeding up scientific and technological 
progress in order to intensify produc¬ 
tion; promoting the growth of labour 
productivity; improving planning and 
economic management; accelerating 
technological retooling; and raising 
the living standards by developing 


trade, community services, health pro¬ 
tection, and social insurance. The con¬ 
gress stressed that the specialization and 
concentration of production was the 
main way in agricultural development. 
Problems of ideological work were 
discussed by the congress, plenums of 
the CPL Central Committee, and con¬ 
ferences of party activists. In 1975— 
79, about 140,000 propagandists, lec¬ 
turers, speakers on current political 
events, and agitators were engaged 
annually in party propaganda work in 
Lithuania. 

The CPL guides the socialist emu¬ 
lation of Lithuania’s working people 
with the collectives of the Byelorussian 
SSR (since 1954). In 1982, mutual so¬ 
cialist emulation agreements were 
concluded by 39 cities and raions, 52 
ministries and departments, 706 enter¬ 
prises, production associations, and 
collective and state farms, 32 scientific 
institutions, 50 schools, 302 production 
teams, and 219 production departments. 
Roughly 1.3 million people, or 92 
percent of Lithuania’s working pop¬ 
ulation, took part in socialist emu¬ 
lation in honour of the 60th anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution. Lithuania’s achievements in the 
years of Soviet power were reviewed 
in the report made by Petras Griskevi- 
cius, First Secretary of the CPL CC, at 
a joint jubilee session of the CPL Cen¬ 
tral Committee and the Supreme Soviet 
of the Lithuanian SSR convened for the 
60th anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. In 1977, the CPL 
guided the discussion of the draft Con¬ 
stitution of the USSR in Lithuania and, 
in 1977—78, the discussion of the draft 
Constitution of the Lithuanian SSR 
(78,000 proposals and comments were 
made by Lithuania’s population on the 
draft Constitution of the USSR and 
66,000 on the draft Constitution of the 
Lithuanian SSR). After the adoption of 
the Constitution of the USSR and the 
Constitution of the Lithuanian SSR, the 
CPL concerns itself with their con¬ 
sistent implementation and practical 
safeguarding of the constitutional rights 
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0 f the working people of the Lithu¬ 
ania 11 SSR. 

The Eighteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of Lithuania was held 
0 n January 23—30, 1981, in Vilnius. It 
unanimously endorsed the domestic and 
foreign policy of the CPSU and the 
fruitful activity of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CPSU and its Political 
Bureau in strengthening the economic 
might and the defence capability of the 
country, in consistently improving the 
wellbeing of Soviet people, in streng¬ 
thening the positions of world socialism, 
peace, and peoples’ security. The con¬ 
gress comprehensively analysed and 
summarized the activity of the republic 
party organization, discussed and endor¬ 
sed the decision “On the Draft Guide¬ 
lines of Economic and Social Devel¬ 
opment of the USSR in 1981—85 and 
up to 1990“ and chartered the main 
guidelines of the economic and social 
development of the Lithuanian SSR 
for 1981—85 and up to 1990. 

The resolutions of the April and 
October 1985 plenary sessions of the 
CPSU Central Committee and the state¬ 
ments and inferences of Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev, General Secretary of the CPSU, 
imparted a fresh impetus to the activity 
of the party, state, and public organi¬ 
zations and of all the working people. 
The above plenary sessions substantiat¬ 
ed a new conception of the country’s 
integrated social and economic develop¬ 


ment. Based on this conception, the 
documents, chartered for the Twenty- 
seventh Congress of the CPSU, were 
unanimously approved in the course of 
a nation-wide discussion. The Ninete¬ 
enth Congress of the CPL (January 24— 
25, 1986; Vilnius) has approved the line 
of activity of the CPL Central Com¬ 
mittee, the drafts of the new edition 
of the CPSU Programme, of the changes 
in the Rules of the CPSU, and of the 
main guidelines for the USSR’s econo¬ 
mic and social development for 1986— 
90 and up to 2000. The Nineteenth 
Congress has, elected the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CPL (149 members and 
73 candidate members), the Auditing 
Commission of the CPL and 55 delegates 
to the CPSU Twenty-seventh Congress. 

At present the Communist Party of 
Lithuania concerns itself with channell¬ 
ing all political, ideological, and educa¬ 
tional work for the implementation of 
the CPSU Programme goals and strate¬ 
gic tasks for this important, break¬ 
through, period in the development of 
Soviet socialist society. 

The Communist Party of Lithuania, 
through its daily organizational and 
ideological explanatory work, fosters 
the understanding of civic duty in the 
minds of the working people of the 
Lithuanian SSR, Soviet patriotism and 
socialist internationalism, stimulates 
their activity in work and in political 
and social life. 


LENIN COMMUNIST YOUTH 
LEAGUE OF LITHUANIA 


The Lenin Communist Youth League 
of Lithuania (LCYLL, Komsomol) is a 
self-governing, social organization of 
youth; a republic organization of the 
All-Union Lenin Communist Youth 
League (AULCYL), its component 
part. As of Jan. 1, 1984, the member¬ 
ship of the LCYLL was 495,400. (For 
data on the growth of the LCYLL see 
the table on page 170.) Any young man 
or woman of 14 to 28 years of age may 
join the organization. 

The LCYLL carries out its activities 
under the leadership of the Communist 


Party of Lithuania, serves as its reserve, 
and helps the party educate Lithuanian 
youth in the spirit of communism. It is 
guided by the Rules of the AULCYL. 
The basic principle of its organizational 
structure, activity, and leadership is 
democratic centralism. 

Primary organizations are basic 
units of the CYL; they are set up in 
conformity with the production prin¬ 
ciple in work collectives; as of January 
1, 1984, they numbered 6,129. All pri¬ 
mary organizations are united into 42 
rural territorial organizations and eight 
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city organizations (the CYL organiza¬ 
tions of Vilnius and Kaunas are sub¬ 
divided into seven urban district organ¬ 
izations: four in Vilnius and three in 
Kaunas). The territorial organizations 
are headed by the CYL raion or city 
committees elected at respective CYL 
conferences. 

The highest authority of the organ¬ 
ization is the Congress; it elects the 
Central Committee, the Auditing Com¬ 
mission of the LCYLL, and delegates to 
a forthcoming AULCYL congress. 

In 1978 the LCYLL was awarded 
the Order of the Red Banner of Labour. 


Membership of 

the CYL 

of Lithuania 

1919 

440 

1940 

1,000 

1920 

200 

1941 

6,190* 

1921 

550 

1945 

9,450* 

1923 

260 

1950 

66,790 

1926 

400 

1960 

144,670 

1928 

380 

1970 

281,850 

1932 

450 

1980 

441,760 

1935 

1937 

770 

1,130 

1984 

495,400 


* Members and candidate members of the AUYCL 


Dates of congresses of the CYL 
of Lithuania 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth* 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

* Extraordinary 


Oct. 17— 
Sep. 20- 
May 15- 
July 2 
Jan. 25— 
Apr. 17- 
Dec. 17- 
Jan. 14- 
Dec. 15— 
Feb. 20- 
Feb. 11- 
Jan. 25— 
Nov. 29— 
Feb. 10— 
Feb. 28— 
Feb. 26- 
Mar. 15 
Feb. 13- 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 25- 


18, 1924 
■28, 1928 
-18, 1946 
-4, 1948 
26, 1949 
T9, 1951 
18, 1952 

15, 1954 

16, 1955 
21, 1958 
12, 1960 

26, 1962 
30, 1963 
11, 1966 
29, 1968 

27, 1970 
16, 1972 
14, 1974 
-3, 1978 
26. 1982 


Historical background. The Fir st 
Lithuanian Communist youth organ- 
ization — Jaunimo Internacionala s 
(Youth International) — was active in 
Voronezh in December 1917—June 
1918. It was founded on the initiative of 
Vincas Mickevi^ius-Kapsukas. Among 
its members were Stepas Bendorius 
Stanislovas Eimutis, Eugenija Tautkai- 
te, Baltrus Matusevicius, Balys Micke- 
vicius, Bronius Pranskus, and Antanas 
Snieckus. A number of young people 
from Lithuania took part in the activ¬ 
ities of the Russian CYL. At the First 
Congress of the Russian CYL (1918) 
Juozas Greifenbergeris represented 
the Nevel CYL organization called 
Third International. 

In Lithuania the first CYL cells were 
formed in late 1918 in Vilnius; they 
included members of the revolutionary 
workers’ and peasants’ youth organi¬ 
zations, who had broken off with the 
opportunists, and the CYL members 
who had returned from Soviet Russia. 
Bronislava Kazlauskaite, Mecislovas 
Lickevicius, Aldona Matulaityte, Vladas 
RimSa-Trainys, Eugenija Tautkaite 
actively worked in them. 

On January 29, 1919, the Provisional 
Central Bureau of the Communist 
Youth League of Lithuania — Romanas 
Antokolskis-Sereiskis, Mecislovas Lic¬ 
kevicius, Nikolajus Volovas — was 
elected in Vilnius; the date is considered 
the birthday of the LCYLL. In February 
1919 CYLL cells were founded in Nau- 
joji Vilnia and Sirvintos. 

On February 10, 1919, the Lithua¬ 
nian and Byelorussian CYL organi¬ 
zations merged into the Communist 
Youth League of Lithuania and Byelo¬ 
russia (CYLLB), elected its Central 
Committee (up to November 1920 its 
secretary was J. Greifenbergeris). Early 
in March 1919, there were 300 CYL 
members in Vilnius. In the spring of 
1919 most of them belonged to the Lieb- 
knecht military detachment; it was the 
first to show resistance to the legions 
of J. Pilsudski then invading Vilnius. 

The magazine of the CYLLB Cen¬ 
tral Committee —Fakel kommunizma 
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/Torch of Communism; published in 
Russian) — appeared on March 2, 1919. 

{(rasnaya molodezh (Red Youth, in 
Russian), a weekly of the CYLLB Cen¬ 
tral Committee, was issued on March 11, 
1919 (the present-day daily Komjauni- 
ino tiesa takes its origin from this date). 

In the bourgeois Lithuanian state, 
1919—40, the CYL functioned in the 
underground. In the, autumn of 1919 
underground CYLLB organizations 
came into being in Vilnius and Kaunas; 
later in the year, in Rokiskis; in 1920, in 
Marijampole (now Kapsukas), Vilka- 
viskis, Panevezys, Siauliai, Joniskis, 
Jonava, Ukmerge, and Dotnuva. On 
February 29, 1920, the CYLLB was 
admitted into the Communist Youth 
International. 

On May 4, 1920, a conference of 
representatives of the CYLLB organ¬ 
izations was held in Kaunas. It formed 
the Lithuanian Central Bureau of the 
CYLLB (in different periods Rapolas 
Carnas, Juozas Greifenbergeris, Aizik 
Lifshits, Antanas Stasiunas, Leiba 
Sapira, Eugenija Tautkaite, and Jonas 
Zagas were among its members); it 

Secretaries of the Central Committee 
of the CYL of Lithuania (first secre¬ 
taries, since 1940) 


J- Greifenbergeris, 1919—20 
A. Lifshits, 1923 
A. StasiQnas, 1923—24 
J- Zagas, 1926 
P- Glovackas, 1926 
V. Simensas, 1927 

A. Mickevicius, 1927—28 and 1933—34 
K. Simkus, 1929—30 
M. Sumauskas, 1930—31 
A. Guzevifius, 1931 
I- Meskupas, 1934 — 35 
M. Bordonaite, 1936—40 
F. Bieliauskas, 1940—42 and 1944 
J- Grigalavicius, 1942—44 
J- Macevicius, 1944 — 46 
A. Raguotis, 1946 — 52 
J- Petkevicius, 1952 — 60 
A. Cesnavidius, 1960 — 66 
V. Morkunas, 1966—73 
V. Baltrunas, 1973 — 82 
P. Ignotas, 1982 — 86 
A. Macaitis, since 1986 


functioned until the First Congress of 
the CYL of Lithuania (1924). An organ¬ 
izational conference of the CYLLB, 
held in Vilnius in April, 1920, approved 
the activity of the Lithuanian Central 
Bureau, endorsed a programme mod¬ 
elled on the programme of the Russian 
CYL, and elected Juozas Greifenberge¬ 
ris as the CYLLB delegate to the con¬ 
ference of the Russian CYL. 

The First CYLLB Conference of the 
Kaunas region was held in July 1920 
and the Conference of the Suvalkija 
region on August 24, 1920. In August 
1920 the C$htral Bureau launched its 
newspaper Jaunasis komunistas (Young 
Communist). On November 5, 1920, the 
CYL of Lithuania and Byelorussia was 
divided into two separate organizations. 

In 1920—24, the activities of the 
CYL in Lithuania and the Vilnius ter¬ 
ritory (the latter until 1922) were di¬ 
rected by the Central Bureau of 
Lithuania which called itself the CYLL 
Central Bureau. By the end of 1920 the 
CYLL was active in five regions: Suval¬ 
kija (16 cells and roughly 150 members, 
most numerous in Lithuania), Kaunas, 
Siauliai, Panevezys, Vilnius. 

The Third Congress of the CPL 
(1921) set the task of carrying out broad 
activities among the masses, winning 
over to the CYLL side more working 
and peasant youth. The First Conference 
of the CYLL, held on August 27, 1922, 
in Kaunas decided to forge closer links 
between the CYLL and working youth, 
approved the decision of the CYLL 
Central Bureau on the expulsion of 
petit bourgeois elements from the 
CYLL, and resolved to hand over the 
CYLL organization of the Vilnius 
territory to the Communist Youth 
League of Poland. The CYLL organ¬ 
ization of the Klaipeda territory was 
founded in November 1923. 

The First Congress of the CYLL, 
held in Kaunas on October 17—18, 1924, 
decided to reorganize all the CYLL cells 
on a production principle, to expand the 
activities of the CYL within the bour¬ 
geois and petit bourgeois youth organ¬ 
izations with workers and peasants in 
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their ranks, discussed the questions of 
workers’ economic struggle, of work in 
the countryside, of propaganda and 
agitation; it elected the CYLL Central 
Committee (Rozalija Baldauskaite, Lei- 
ba Bokogulskis, Kazys Sprindys, Euge- 
nijus Vicas, Jonas Zagas). The CYLL 
Central Committee published its mag¬ 
azine Darbininky jaunimas (Working 
Youth; 1923—28, 1931—33). 

In 1920—26, many CYLL organi¬ 
zations suffered from a wave of repres¬ 
sions of the clerical bourgeoisie then in 
power. With the support of the CPL, 
they were reestablished and consoli¬ 
dated; their legal activity in cultural 
and sports organizations, trade unions, 
gymnasia, and among servicemen was 
broadened; the CYLL called to form a 
united workers’ front to fight the bour¬ 
geois reaction. During the election 
campaign to the Third Seimas (1925— 
26), the CYLL popularized the lists of 
left-wing workers’ and peasants’ can¬ 
didates, sponsored by the Communist 
Party of Lithuania, and exposed the 
antinational policy of the clerical go¬ 
vernment. 


During the rule of the Liaudininkai 
and Social Democrats, the CYLL ex. 
panded its activity in trade unions and 
in other workers’ and petit bourgeois 
legal organizations. In the autumn of 
1926, 85 percent of the CYLL members 
worked in trade unions, set up youth 
sections in them, fought against the 
influence of the right-wing Social Dem* 
ocrats. The CYLL had some influence 
with the Spindulys (Ray) Society, the 
Ziezirba (Spark) Society, as well as the 
Lithuanian Youth Union. 

The CYLL was dealt a severe blow in 
the wake of the fascist coup of December 
17, 1926. In the Kaunas region some 50 
CYLL activists were arrested; Rapolas 
Carnas, a member of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CYLL, was executed by a 
firing squad. In 1927 Jodelis Chazanas, 
Antanas Mickevicius, Vulfas Simensas, 
and Veronika Sumauskaite were co¬ 
opted into the CYLL Central Commit¬ 
tee. The CYLL conferences of the Kau¬ 
nas and Suvalkija regions and those of 
the Sakiai, Ukmerge, AnykSciai, and 
Utena subregions, held in late 1927, 
enhanced the activity of the CYLL. 






























Seminar of the CYL organizers of the 16th Lithuanian Rifle Division of the Red Army in the vicinity of Yasnaya 
poliana, the birthplace of Leo Tolstoy, in 1942 


The Third Conference of the CYLL, 
held in Moscow on September 20—28, 

1928, in the capacity of the Second 
Congress (attended by the CPL leaders 
Zigmas Angarietis and Vincas Kapsu- 
kas), denounced the manifestations of 
right-wing deviation in the CYLL, 
resolved to connect more closely the 
struggle of the working youth for better 
economic conditions with the political 
struggle aimed at overthrowing fas¬ 
cism. The conference elected the CYLL 
Central Committee (Jodelis Chazanas, 
Jokubas Vicas, Vulfas Simensas, Kazys 
Simkus) and decided to co-opt three 
members into the Central Committee. 
After the conference more working 
youth were admitted into the CYLL. In 

1929, 62 out of 85 CYLL members in 
Kaunas were workers. 

In 1927—34, the CYLL organized 
underground youth circles of sympa¬ 
thizers, also among students of gymna¬ 
sia (secondary schools), for study of 
the fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism. 

In 1928, there were about 30 such circles 
in the Kaunas region, about 20 in the 
Panev64ys region, five in Siauliai and 
three in VilkaviSkis regions. 

The Sixth Congress of the Commu¬ 
nist Youth International (1935) set a 
task to form an antifascist youth front. 


Taking into account the experience 
gained by the international communist 
movement and in accordance with the 
decisions of the leading bodies of the 
Communist Youth International, the 
tactics and forms of work of the CYLL 
were changed. As a consequence, the 
CYLL membership in 1934-—37 in¬ 
creased by a factor of 2—2.5. The CYLL 
and Communists were influential in the 
Lithuanian Working Youth Union led 
by the Federantai. In 1934, the CPL 
and the CYLL initiated the foundation 
of the legal Lithuanian Workers’ Edu¬ 
cation Society (with a membership of 
about 100). The influence of the CYLL 
in the Liaudininkai and Zionist So¬ 
cialist Youth organizations was grow¬ 
ing. In 1934—40, the CYLL Central 
Committee published its newspaper 
Darbininky ir valstieciy jaunimas 
(Working and Peasant Youth). Together 
with Communists, the CYLL members 
accomplished a great deal of work in 
founding the popular front and anti¬ 
fascist patriotic front. 

In 1919—40, the CYLL put out 80 
single and periodical publications, 
hundreds of proclamations calling on 
the Lithuanian youth to fight against 
the bourgeois oppression, clerical and 
fascist reaction and for the victory of 
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socialism. The detained CYLL members, 
as well as Communists, were cruelly 
tortured by the secret service: in 1925 
Ona Smeigauskaite and other CYL 
members were tortured by electric 
shocks; Adele Siauciunaite, member of 
the CYLL Central Committee, was mur¬ 
dered by the fascists; Henrikas Bara- 
tinskas, Bronius Grigas, GirSa Presma- 
nas, and others were tortured to death 
in prison. 

On June 28, 1940, the CYLL was 
legalized. By the decision of the Bureau 
of the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Lenin Communist Youth League 
(AULCYL) of October 18, 1940, the 
CYLL was admitted to the AULCYL 
under the name of the Lenin Communist 
Youth League of Lithuania (LCYLL). 
In May 1941, there were 1,385 primary 
organizations, 696 of which in rural 
localities and 182 at schools. The LCYLL 
took part in the reestablishment of 
Soviet power and in socialist con¬ 
struction. 

After the occupation of Lithuania 
by the Nazis, members of the CYL 
established underground organizations 
or joined partisan detachments. About 
2,200 LCYLL members were evacuated 
into the interior of the USSR. In De¬ 
cember 1941 many of the LCYLL mem¬ 
bers took part in the Moscow defensive 
operation. As of late 1942, there were 
1,700 members of the CYL in the 16th 
Lithuanian Rifle Division of the Red 
Army. On July 28, 1943, the Operations 
Group of the Central Committee of the 
LCYLL to guide the underground CYL 
organizations was established. From 
February 1944 the underground CYL 
organizations were directed by the 
LCYLL Northern Regional Committee 
(Secretary Jonas Maceviiius) and 
the Southern Regional Committee 
(Secretary Juozas Olekas); 236 primary 
organizations, 18 LCYLL district (ap- 
skritis) and city committees operated in 
occupied Lithuania. In 1941—44, there 
were 848 members of the CYL in par¬ 
tisan detachments and 105 members in 
underground patriotic organizations. 
For valour in fighting the enemy, the 


members of the Kaunas underground 
CYL organization Juozas Aleksonis 
Hubertas Borisa, and Alfonsas Ceponi s 
the soldier of the Red Army Viktoras 
Jacenevicius, the partisan Marija MeU 
nikaite were posthumously awarded 
the title Hero of the Soviet Union; the 
sergeant of the Red Army, Grigoriju s 
Uzpolis, was also awarded this title. 

After the liberation of Lithuania by 
the Red Army 2,000 members of the 
LCYLL returned to native localities 
from evacuation, partisan units, and the 
underground. They began to reestablish 
CYL organizations (in July—December 
1944, 1,082 boys and girls were admitted 
into the AULCYL), actively participated 
in the rebuilding of the devastated 
towns and villages and industrial enter¬ 
prises, established CYL and youth teams 
at places of work. 

In 1946, the prewar membership of 
the CYL was reached. Many CYL mem¬ 
bers worked in industry, transportation, 
and construction. The number of CYL 
members working in agriculture was 
increasing: in 1945, there were 499 of 
them; in 1950, 7,273; in 1955, 17,569 
members. 

In 1945—51, a period of socialist 
construction, CYL members initiated a 
shock-work movement. Technological 
progress, labour productivity, quality 
production, economical utilization of 
fuel and raw materials were among the 
daily concerns of the CYL. CYL 
members helped restore Soviet land 
tenure and accomplished a great deal of 
political explanatory work among peas¬ 
ants in the initial period of collective- 
farm movement; they took an active 
part in the establishment of collective 
and state farms, in training specialists 
in mechanization, in the organization 
of amateur art circles and sports clubs. 
In this period 7,162 best members of the 
CYL joined the Communist Party of 
Lithuania. In the postwar period many 
members of the CYL were murdered by 
bourgeois nationalists, about 10,000 
members of the CYL fought against the 
armed bands of bourgeois nationalists 
in the people’s defence detachments. 
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Since the 1950s members of the CYL 
iave been working on construction sites 
hroughout the country. Representa- 
ives of the CYL took part in the con¬ 
duction of collieries in Donbass, the 
Volgograd Tractor Plant, the Tolyatti 
jnd Kama motor works, the Dashava— 
Minsk— Vilnius pipeline, and the Bai¬ 
kal—Amur railway line; they opened up 
virgin lands in Kazakhstan, establishing 
there six state farms, and worked on 
Land improvement projects in the Non- 
Black Soil Zone of the RSFSR. In the 
Lithuanian SSR they took part in the 
construction of the Kaunas Hydroelec¬ 
tric Power Plant, the Kedainiai Chem¬ 
ical Combine, the Jonava Nitrogen 
Fertilizer Plant, the Maieikiai Oil 
Refinery, the Ignalina Atomic Power 
Plant and worked on other construction 


sites publicised as shock-work con¬ 
struction projects. In 1958, CYL-and- 
youth teams initiated a socialist emu¬ 
lation to win the names “Shock-worker 
of Communist Labour" and “Shock- 
work Team of Communist Labour 1 ' 
(members of such teams pledge them¬ 
selves to raise qualifications, to grad¬ 
uate from secondary school, and to 
adhere to the principles of communist 
ethic). The movement engulfed young 
workers in all sectors of industry. About 
65,000 CYL members have won the 
name “Shock-worker of Communist 
Labour 11 (1984). 

Members of the CYL actively par¬ 
ticipated in establishing new, Soviet, 
traditions and rituals — harvest festi¬ 
vals, civil baptism, Komsomol weddings, 
seeing off would-be-soldiers of the 
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Red Army, and others. In 1957, the 
First Republic Youth Festival was held. 
Soviet Lithuania’s youth was repre¬ 
sented in all world youth festivals and 
student festivals. Since 1965 a biennial 
prize of the LCYLL has been awarded 
for outstanding wcirks of literature, 
art, journalism, and architecture and 
for outstanding achievements in science 
and technology. 

The LCYLL has been carrying out 
an important work in the field of com¬ 
munist upbringing of youth. In the 
1956—57 academic year about 20,000 
boys and girls studied in the circles of 
political education; in the 1974—75 
academic year, 66,000; in the 1983—84 
academic year, 106,000. Komsomol 
workers and activists extend their 
knowledge at the Vilnius Zonal CYL 
School (founded 1967; from 1978, it has 
an evening division). 

In the 1960s, members of the LCYLL 
were among the first in the USSR to 
begin a massive patriotic movement — 
to collect reminiscences of fighters 
for Soviet power, participants of the 
Great Patriotic war, and labour vete¬ 


rans, to establish museums of glory, anc j 
to perpetuate the memory of fallp n 
heroes. Annually about 500,000 persons 
tak,e part in the all-Union march around 
the places of revolutionary, military 
and labour glory of the Soviet peopi e 
(1,472 itineraries); the collected mate¬ 
rials are exhibited in 191 public mu¬ 
seums and in 1,179 Rooms or Corners 
of Glory. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, members of 
the CYL participated in the movement 
to increase livestock production by 
sponsoring the construction of 46 large 
livestock-rising complexes and farm 
units. To mark state and revolutionary 
holidays by shock work has become an 
established tradition. Since 1951 stu¬ 
dent construction teams have been 
organized during summer holidays. In 
1983, over 10,000 students worked on 
construction sites, and the estimated 
value of the work done was 6.4 million 
roubles. Since 1973 work-and-rest 
camps for senior schoolchildren have 
been organized. 

Guided by the Communist Party of 
Lithuania, the LCYLL coordinates 














its activity with bodies of state power 
g nc i with other public organizations 
w hen solving problems of young peo¬ 
ple's work, education, rest, and ev¬ 
eryday life- Members of the CYL have 
be en increasingly active in running the 
state: in 1984, six members of the organ¬ 
ization were elected deputies of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR; in 1980, 
51 members of the CYL were elected 
deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Lithuanian SSR; and in 1982, 6,591 CYL 
members were elected deputies of local 
soviets. 

The CYL maintains ties with youth 
organizations of the Erfurt region 
(GDR), Hajdu-Bihar megye (People’s 
Republic of Hungary), and Biaiystok, 
Suwalki, and Lomza wojewodztwa 
(People’s Republic of Poland). The Com¬ 
mittee of Youth Organizations of the 
Lithuanian SSR (founded 1960) takes 
care to strengthen international re¬ 
lations. Lithuania’s young people are 
active in the struggle for peace (in 1983, 
800,000 boys and girls signed the appeal 
“I Vote for Peace"). Youth festivals and 
days of friendship with the young 
people of Finland (1979), Madagascar 
(1981), Poland (1982), and the German 
Democratic Republic (1983) were held 
in Lithuania. 

Youth tourism is the concern of the 
Sputnik International Youth Tourist 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
LCYLL. In 1979—83, the bureau accom¬ 
modated 200,000 young tourists from 
other republics and about 15,000 for¬ 
eign tourists. About 50,000 young 
tourists travelled around the Soviet 
Union and 14,000 went abroad. An¬ 
nually 500 persons rest at international 
youth camps. Many young tourists 
travel free of charge or at reduced 
prices. The Communist Youth League 
of Lithuania directs the activity of the 
Pioneer organization of Lithuania. 

Pioneer organization. The Pioneer 
organization of the Lithuanian SSR is 
a communist organization of children 
and teenagers, part of the Lenin All- 
Union Pioneer organization; a reserve 
of the CYL. 


Children of nine to 15 years of age 
may join the organization. As of 1984, 
there were 216,000 Pioneers in Lith¬ 
uania united into 1,272 squads. Since 
1944 the Republic Palace of Pioneers 
has been functioning in Vilnius (in 
1944—72, the Vilnius Palace of Pioneers 
and Schoolchildren). In towns and 
raion centres there are 61 Pioneer 
houses. In the summer of 1984 there 
functioned 146 out-of-town and 372 
town Pioneer camps, which welcomed 
over 120,000 children. Children’s ini¬ 
tiative is coordinated with guidance by 
pedagogues (1^500 pedagogues work as 
Pioneer leaders), children’s age and 
individual interests are taken into 
account. Pioneers engage in socially 
useful work: they collect wasted print 
matter, scrap iron, help workers and 
collective farmers, organize various 
contests, festivals, reunions, and sport 
competitions. 

Since 1958 the Pioneer organization 
of Lithuania has been directed by a 
republic council (since 1978 the council 
is chaired by Stanislava VaSkeviciene). 
The council, with the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CYL of Lithuania, pub¬ 
lishes the newspaper Lietuvos pio- 
nierius (Lithuanian Pioneer; since 1946) 
and the magazines Genys (Woodpecker, 
since 1954) and Zvaigidute (Little Star, 
since 1971). 

The Pioneer organization of Lith¬ 
uania was founded on December 20, 
1923. Pioneer cells were active within 
sport circles, trade union sections of 
young people, and other youth organ¬ 
izations. In 1926, there were about 
2,000 Pioneers. After the fascist coup 
d’etat in 1926 many Pioneer circles 
disintegrated. In 1928 illegal children’s 
organizations came into being After the 
reestablishment of Soviet power, there 
was a sharp increase in the membership 
(43,500 Pioneers; 1941). In the summer 
of 1941 first Pioneer camps were organ¬ 
ized in Palanga, Druskininkai, Kacergi- 
ne, and Pageluvys. For the active help to 
Soviet partisans during the Nazi occu¬ 
pation seven Pioneers were awarded 
orders and medals of the USSR. 


11. Lithuania 
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Membership 

Lithuania 

of the trade unions of 

Late 

19th c. 

1,400* 

1905 


5,000* 

Dec. 

1919 

20,000 

June 

1920 

45,000 

1922 


9,000 

1926 


22,000 

1931 


3,000 

June 

1940 

4,000 

May 

1941 

225,000 

1945 


117,000 

1951 


285,000 

1960 


600,000 

1972 


1,269,000 

1980 


1,735,300 

1984 


1,835,900 


* In Vilnius only 


Dates of congresses of the Lithuanian 
Trade Unions 

First 

June 20—22, 1920 

Second 

July 3—6, 1945 

Third 

Mar, 21—22, 1949 

F ourth 

Mar. 20—22, 1951 

Fifth 

Apr. 23—25, 1958 

Sixth 

Apr. 14—15, 1960 

Seventh 

Feb. 20—21, 1962 

Eighth 

Sep. 5—6, 1963 

Ninth 

Sep. 15—16, 1965 

Tenth 

Dec. 7—8, 1967 

Eleventh 

Jan. 27—28, 1972 

Twelfth 

Feb. 2—3, 1977 

Thirteenth 

Feb. 4—5, 1982 


Chairmen of the Republic Council of the 
Trade Unions of Lithuania (since 1940) 

Juozas Stimburys 

1940—45 


Boleslovas Baranauskas 

1945—58 

Pranciskus 

1958—71 

Dobrovolskis 

Kazimieras Mackevicius 

1971—77 


Algirdas Ferensas 

since 1977 



TRADE UNIONS OF 
LITHUANIA 

Trade unions in Soviet Lithuania 
are nonparty social organizations of a 
highly mass character, a component 
part of the trade unions of the USSR 
Formed on a voluntary basis, they unite 
workers of all trades, irrespective of 
their race, sex, nationality, or religions 
beliefs — collective farmers, office em¬ 
ployees, students of higher schools, 
colleges and vocational schools. Trade 
unions in Lithuania are advocates of 
improved production management and 
better working conditions They are 
concerned with socialist emulation and 
communist attitude toward labour, 
higher standard of living and better 
commodities for the working people and 
members of their families, social secu¬ 
rity, health protection and recreation. 

The membership of Lithuania’s trade 
unions is 1,835,900 (as of January 1, 
1984; the table on the left shows the 
growth of membership); 1,553,600 of 
them are factory workers and office 
employees, 228,100 collective farmers, 
and 134,200 students. 

As of January 1, 1984, there were 
9,767 primary trade union organi¬ 
zations, directed by 264 raion and 36 
city committees; 738 trade union organ¬ 
izations functioned on collective farms, 
80 at higher schools and colleges, 92 at 
vocational schools, and 91 in production 
associations. Raion and city committees, 
and primary trade union organizations 
of certain industries — motor-vehicles, 
tractors and farm machinery workers, 
aviation employees, workers of electric 
power stations and electrical engi¬ 
neering industry — are directly subor¬ 
dinated to the corresponding republic 
trade union committees (they number 
21 ). 

The highest body of the trade unions 
of the Lithuanian SSR is the Congress 
(see the table on the left). In the in¬ 
terim between congresses trade union 
activity is guided by the Republic Coun¬ 
cil of the Trade Unions of Lithuania 
(RCTUL; in 1940-45, it was called at 
first the Organizing Bureau of Trade 











y nions of Lithuania, later the Central 
r uncil of Trade Unions of Lithuania; 
chapmen of the RCTUL are listed in 
the table on page 178. 

Courses of study for trade union 
workers have been functioning since 
1945 ; about 10,000 trade union activists 
undergo training annually. The RCTUL 
publishes its periodical Darbas ir poil- 
sis (Labour and Recreation) since 1969. 

The budget expenditure of the trade 
unions of Lithuania is 44.6 million 
roubles of which 16.8 million roubles are 
allocated to mass dissemination of cul¬ 
ture, 13.2 million roubles to physical 
education and sports, 3.9 million roubles 
to material aid and relief allowances, 
and 10.7 million to other purposes 
(1983). 

The trade unions run the social 
insurance budget of the Lithuanian SSR 
which amounted to 276.8 million roubles 
in 1983. They are also in charge of the 
centralized social insurance fund of 
collective farmers (11.2 million roubles) 
and the centralized social welfare fund 
of collective farmers (113.4 million 
roubles). 

The trade unions run eight sana- 
toriums (4,470 beds in 1983; they ac¬ 
commodated over 73,000 patients), 
five rest homes (3,280 beds in 1983; 
they accommodated 53,600 persons), 
ant two boarding houses for treatment 
of patients out of season (in autumn and 
winter). In 1983, 22,670 persons under¬ 
went outpatient spa treatment. The 
trade unions run the Druskininkai 
Centre of Exercise Therapy and Out¬ 
patient Treatment (the only in the 
USSR) and a balneophysiotherapy 
establishment (also in Druskininkai). 

The trade unions of the Lithuanian 
SSR have 196 Palaces of Culture, hou¬ 
ses, and clubs, 13,440 amateur art 
groups (220,000 members). The title 
People’s Company of the Lithuanian 
SSR has been conferred on 111 trade 
union amateur-art groups. 

The trade unions run 1,762 Pioneer 
and schoolchildren camps, which wel¬ 
comed 199,000 children in 1983. The 
trade unions sponsored at enterprises 


8,592 schools of communist labour with 
an attendance of 221,500. 

The Nemunas and Zalgiris sports 
societies function under the auspices 
of trade unions. The Republic Council 
of the Trade Unions of Lithuania guides 
the activities of the Society of Inventors 
and Innovators and tourist organi¬ 
zations. 

Historical background. Trade unions 
emerged in Lithuania in the late 19th 
century. Their forerunners were eco¬ 
nomic nonparty organizations called 
“struggle banks“ (kouos kasos ); they 
united workers of diverse political views 
and sought to resist capitalist exploit¬ 
ation. The first underground “struggle 
banks" were founded in Vilnius in 1888; 
by 1895 they evolved into workers' 
trade unions. 

By the end of the 19th century the 
membership of trade unions and “strug¬ 
gle banks’* in Vilnius amounted to 
1,400. During the 1905—07 Revolution 
trade unions mushroomed in many 
parts of Lithuania. On March 4, 1906, 
pressed by the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, the tsarist government legalized 
trade unions. In 1906, 23 trade unions 
were registered in Vilnius, Kaunas, and 
Suvalkai guberniyas. To a certain ex¬ 
tent the trade unions managed to in¬ 
volve workers into the struggle against 
the tsarist autocracy; however, their 
activity was hampered by the existence 
of several workers’ parties in Lithuania 
and the division of trade unions along 
party and national lines. The clericals 
and their organizations (the societies 
of St. Joseph and St. Zita, the Lithua¬ 
nian Christian Field Workers’ Society) 
did much harm to the trade union move¬ 
ment. Immediately after the occu¬ 
pation of Lithuania by the troops of 
Kaiser Germany most trade unions were 
closed down and only few of them, in 
Vilnius, were registered; the Trade 
Union Central Bureau (headed by Pra¬ 
nas Eidukevicius) was set up; it 
functioned semilegally. By the end of 
1918 there were 10 trade unions in 
Vilnius with a membership of 4,000 to 
5,000. On the initiative of the Corn- 
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munists the restoration of trade unions 
in Kaunas began in late 1918. 

After the declaration of Soviet 
power in Lithuania in late 1918, the 
CPL organized new trade unions and 
sought to overcome national and reli¬ 
gious breakup in the trade union move¬ 
ment. In March 1919, 18 industrial trade 
unions functioned in Vilnius (20,000 
members). In other places trade union 
branches, territorial trade unions, and 
the first trade unions of agricultural 
labourers, mostly initiated by the Com¬ 
munists, came into being. Congresses 
of representatives of the trade unions 
of agricultural labourers were held in 
Vilnius in early 1919. In bourgeois Lith¬ 
uania the activity of trade unions until 
1934 was formally legal, but actual¬ 
ly it was restricted in different ways; 
the trade union movement of that pe¬ 
riod combined revolutionary, Christian, 
reformist, national, and fascist trends. 

The revolutionary trade unions were 
the main force in the trade union move¬ 
ment. By the end of 1919, there were 
77 trade unions of factory workers and 
office employees (about 20,000 mem¬ 
bers); by the summer of 1920, 136 trade 
unions (45,000 members) existed. By the 
end of 1920, trade unions were active in 
19 districts (apskritis) out of 20, they 
included about 17 percent of the total 
hired labour force. The CPL maintained 
its ties with workers basically via the 
legal trade unions. The Central Bureau 
of the Kaunas Trade Unions and the 
Central Bureau of the Suvalkija Trade 
Unions of Agricultural Labourers were 
set up in late 1919. 

The First Congress of the Trade 
Unions of Lithuania, held on June 20— 
22, 1920, in Kaunas, approved the pro¬ 
gramme of struggle for economic, social 
and political needs of the working 
people, worked out by the CPL, and 
elected the Central Bureau of Trade 
Unions of Lithuania (15 members). Its 
presidium included four Communists 
(Chairman of the Central Bureau Kazys 
Dominas-Bangaitis, members Povilas 
Norkunas, Tomas Stonis, and Povilas 
Saparas) and a representative of the 


Poalei Cion (Zionist) Party (J. Altf e L 
das). The trade unions mostly struggle 
for partial satisfaction of the working 
people’s demands, defended the rights 
the workers had won, participated i n 
revolutionary holidays, organized help 
to the workers on strike, published 
trade union newspapers. The authorities 
restricted, persecuted and suppressed 
the activity of the revolutionary trade 
unions. 

In late 1919, the clericals founded 
the Lithuanian Labour Federation, 
which virtually performed the tasks of 
the Christian trade unions splitting the 
working class movement. On January 
31, 1921, the Central Bureau of the 
Trade Unions of Lithuania and most of 
the revolutionary trade unions were 
closed down. Meanwhile the reformist 
trade unions began to consolidate. They 
were founded by the Lithuanian Social 
Democratic Party. The trade unions of 
office employees also adhered to reform¬ 
ist policy and kept apart from the 
revolutionary labour movement. Be¬ 
tween late 1919 and 1922, there were 
five trade unions of office employees, 
eight in 1926, and three after the fas¬ 
cist coup. 

Emphasizing the importance of com¬ 
munist work in the trade unions, the 
Third Congress of the CPL (1921) 
worked out a programme of gaining 
influence among the masses. Under the 
guidance of the CPL, a part of the 
revolutionary trade unions was re¬ 
stored; their activity was intensified. In 
1922, there were 29 city trade unions 
and ten trade unions of agricultural 
labourers with 45 sections (about half 
of the trade unions were registered 
anew). The trade unions had a member¬ 
ship of 9,000, approximately 7,000 of 
which were under the influence of the 
CPL. An underground Central Bureau 
of the Kaunas Trade Unions began 
functioning in early 1923. Youth sec¬ 
tions created under trade unions en¬ 
hanced the influence of the CPL on the 
labour movement. National trade 
unions — Polish, German — were set 
up in 1922. 
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In 1923 the persecution of the revo¬ 
lutionary trade unions intensified again. 
From January 5, 1924, the registration 
of the statutes of new revolutionary 
trade unions by district (apskritis) 
chiefs was stopped. In 1924—25, nearly 
all the revolutionary trade unions were 
closed down. Leaders of the reformist 
trade unions were allowed to register 
six new trade unions and to establish 
their sections all over Lithuania. The 
Christian trade unions were given a 
free hand, too. The CPL stepped up its 
work in the reformist and Christian 
trade unions. On the initiative of the 
CPL, the Central Bureau of the Kaunas 
Trade Unions twice resumed its activity 
in 1924, but it was short-lived. In 1925, 
three out of 12 workers’ trade unions 
were headed by Communists. 

The Liaudininkai and Social Demo¬ 
cratic government, which came to 
power in June 1926, abolished, under 
the pressure of the working people, some 
restrictions on the bourgeois democratic 
liberties. The activity of the trade 
unions became notable. The struggle for 
the domination over them intensified as 
the Social Democrats contended the 
growing influence of the CPL; they 
continued the policy of splitting trade 
unions. On the initiative of the Social 
Democrats, the Central Bureau of the 
Lithuanian Trade Unions of Industrial 
Workers and Office Employees was, set 
up in Kaunas on July 3, 1926, followed 
by the Central Bureau of the Siauliai 
Trade Unions founded on August 13 
and the Central Bureau of the Kaunas 
Trade Unions on August 26. The revo¬ 
lutionary trade unions were not admit¬ 
ted to the reformist central bureaus; 
therefore, the conference of the left- 
wing trade unions (1926) elected a 
leading body of the revolutionary trade 
unions — the Unity Committee. Imple¬ 
menting the programme of concerted 
action by all trade unions, the CPL 
exerted its influence on the members of 
the reformist trade unions as well. In 
October 1926, the membership of trade 
unions in Kaunas was about 10,000; 
some 7,500 of them supported the Unity 


Committee. Out of 26 trade unions of 
industrial workers and office employees 
(25,000 members), 14 trade unions 
(15,000 members) stood for the idea of 
a trade-union unity congress. On Octo¬ 
ber 8, 1926, the Liaudininkai and Social- 
Democratic government, afraid of the 
growing influence of the CPL, banned 
the Unity Committee and on October 
20 closed down the workers’ trade uni¬ 
ons in Panevezys and arrested their 
leaders. Despite repressions, the influ¬ 
ence of the CPL in the trade unions in¬ 
creased; the expanding activity of the 
workers’ tr^de unions accelerated the 
breakup of the Lithuanian Labour Fe¬ 
deration. 

On January 15, 1927, 13 left-wing 
trade unions were closed down and 
their property was confiscated, though 
technically they were not banned. In 
effect, the fascists closed down also 
those reformist trade unions which were 
under strong Communist influence. 
Only the Christian trade unions con¬ 
tinued to work legally. Soon the res¬ 
toration of the left-wing trade unions 
began: underground trade union com¬ 
mittees, trade union circles, and new 
trade unions came into existence. The 
guiding line of Communist activity in 
the trade unions was specified by the 
Fourth Conference of the CPL (1927). 
In July 1928, three left-wing trade 
unions were legalized in Kaunas: the 
Adata (Needle) Workers’ Alliance, the 
Alliance of Workers and Office Em¬ 
ployees of the Food-processing Industry, 
and the Alliance of Office Employees 
(by the order of the authorities the 
word “alliance 11 was substituted for the 
words “trade union”). In 1931, there 
were seven legal workers’ trade unions 
(about 3,000 members), five of which 
(about 2,000 members) were under the 
influence of the CPL; all of them were 
allowed to function only in Kaunas. 

In provinces the trade union move¬ 
ment was banned. In 1928—29, under¬ 
ground trade unions operated in nearly 
a third of district centres. On January 4, 
1932, the government closed down the 
Kaunas left-wing trade unions. The 
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workers succeeded in registering 
only one — the Kaunas House Painters’ 
Trade Union — which functioned in 
1932—34. The other left-wing trade 
unions worked underground: by the end 
of 1932 one trade union and 39 trade- 
union groups and in 1933 three trade 
unions and 60 trade-union groups (in 
Kaunas). An underground Central 
Bureau of the left-wing trade unions 
functioned irregularly from 1927 to 
1934; its composition changed from time 
to time (among its members were Ab- 
raomas Aronas, Adolf as Butkus, Jonas 
Jakucionis, Hirsas Jofe, Judelis Sajevi- 
cius, Aleksandras Simanas, Joselis 
Sochotas, Jankelis Vinickis, Stasys 
Volkovicius, and Feiga Zaraite). The 
reformist trade unions operated legally, 
but the influence of the Social Democ¬ 
rats in them was declining. By early 
1934 nearly half of these trade unions 
were under the influence of the Com¬ 
munists. Therefore, the fascist govern¬ 
ment closed down, in May 1934, the 
left-wing and reformist trade unions. 

After the fascist coup the Tautinin- 
kai Party (Nationalists) set out to create 
fascist trade unions; in 1934, there were 
six registered trade unions of this kind, 
but even there the Communists propa¬ 
gated their views. In 1936—40, their 
influence in the drivers’ and motor 
transport workers’ trade union, func¬ 
tioning under the name of the Lithua¬ 
nian Society of Motor Transport Work¬ 
ers, was strong. The Communists 
Henrikas Baratinskas, Jonas Bartke- 
vicius, Adolfas Butkus, Vladas Lukose- 
vicius, and Ivan Trukshin worked in 
the society; by the end of 1939 its 
membership was over 800. 

After the Seventh Congress of the 
Communist International (1935), the 
CPL sought to create a broad antifascist 
popular front. It had the support of the 
underground antifascist and semilegal 
and legal trade unions. In 1935—40, 
the Kaunas trade union of office em¬ 
ployees functioned under cover of the 
Society for Self-perfection in the Lith¬ 
uanian Language and Commercial 
Sciences. By the beginning of 1940 its 


membership was about 1,000. Th* 
workers’ economic trade sections under 
the Chamber of Labour (Darbo Rurnab 
turned into legal antifascist trade- 
union groups. They engaged in political 
propaganda among the working people 
helped the CPL rally them for the 
struggle against the fascist rule. On the 
eve of the fall of bourgeois power the 
membership of various trade unions was 
about 2,600. Representatives of the 
Lithuanian revolutionary trade unions 
took part in the congresses of the Trade 
Union International in Moscow. 

After the reestablishment of Soviet 
power in Lithuania in 1940, the situa¬ 
tion and role of the trade unions 
changed. On June 28, 1940, the People’s 
Government legalized Lithuania’s trade 
unions of workers and office employees. 
Former trade unions were reestablished, 
and new trade unions were being form¬ 
ed: in July 1940, 25 new trade unions, 
with a membership of 30,000, appeared. 
From July 5, 1940, the Organizing 

Central Bureau of Trade Unions of 
Lithuania (Chairman Juozas Stimburys) 
began to direct the republic’s trade 
unions which were reorganized on ter¬ 
ritorial and production principles; 16 
branch trade unions were founded. The 
trade unions made efforts to involve 
the popular masses into socialist trans¬ 
formation of society and were active 
in establishing Soviet state bodies. 
The 8-hour workday was introduced. In 
October 1940, the trade unions intro¬ 
duced workers’ insurance and were 
concerned with sending working people 
to sanatorium^ and resorts, which had 
been denied to them in the bourgeois 
period. New clubs and libraries were 
being established locally. The trade 
unions also organized socialist emu¬ 
lation and initiated a new wage system. 

In January 1941, the trade unions 
of the Lithuanian SSR were admitted 
into the trade unions of the USSR. The 
Fifth Congress of the Communist Party 
of Lithuania (1941) paid much attention 
to trade-union activity, approved their 
work, and drew up new guidelines for 
their activity. In early 1941, 78.9 percent 
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Courses for the committees chairmen of the agricultural workers’ trade union 


of Lithuania’s industrial workers and 
office employees were members of trade 
unions, there were 2,000 local trade 
union committees and 10,000 groups. 
In 1941, trade union elective meetings 
were held for the first time. In the early 
period of the Nazi occupation the trade 
unions were liquidated, many of their 
activists were murdered by the fascists. 

After the liberation of Soviet Lith¬ 
uania by the Red Army the trade unions 
were restored. On October 11, 1944, 
the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party (Bolshevik) of Lithuania 
adopted the decision “On Immediate 
Tasks of the Party Bodies in Reestabl¬ 
ishing Trade Unions and on Assistance 
in their Work“. Many Communists 
were sent to work in the trade unions. 


Trade union conferences elected trade 
union committees in districts and 
towns; a republic-level committee was 
also elected. Guided by party organ¬ 
izations, the trade unions were active 
in reestablishing the devastated national 
economy. 

In 1945, almost half of the republic’s 
industrial workers were partners in 
socialist emulation. Workers’ groups 
from the other Soviet republics assisted 
Lithuanian workers in mastering ad¬ 
vanced production methods. Since 1947 
collective agreements have been signed 
between an enterprise, as represented 
by its administration, and the workers, 
as represented by the enterprise’s trade- 
union organization. The organization of 
workers’ production meetings was be- 
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Sitting of the Presidium of the Republic Council of the Trade Unions of Lithuania (1980) 


gun in the same year. In 1949—50, In the 1970s the structure of trade 

90,000 innovations were suggested at union organizations at enterprises was 

these meetings, and 70,000 of them perfected. Trade union organizations in 

were implemented immediately. The collective farms were established, and 

1951 decision of the Central Committee the trade union of agricultural workers, 

of the Communist Party (Bolshevik) of with a membership of about 500,000, 

Lithuania “On the Work of the Republic became the most numerous in the re- 

Council of Trade Unions" was instru- public. As of 1982, 99.4 percent of the 

mental in improving the activity of republic’s working people and students 

the trade unions. were members of the trade unions of 

The December 1957 Plenum of the the Lithuanian SSR. 

Central Committee of the Communist In the period under discussion the 

Party of the Soviet Union adopted the republic’s trade unions enhanced work- 

decision “On the Work of Trade Unions ers’ production activity and improved 

of the USSR" which unfolded a compre- socialist emulation and its effectiveness, 

hensive programme of trade union Popular became the movement for the 

activity. The rights and functions of title “Team of Communist Labour" and 

trade union organizations were expand- “Shock-worker of Communist Labour 11 , 

ed. The role of the trade unions in Lithuania’s working people supported 

dealing with problems of production, the patriotic initiative of workers’ 

social insurance, working hours, break groups of other Union republics — to 

periods, and wages was increased; a work without behindhands, to work by 

rule was established to the effect that team contract, and to fulfil and surpass 

the dismissal of an employee by the yearly and five-year production targets 

administration without trade union set up by workers themselves. In 1984, 

committee’s approval is invalid. In almost all the republic’s workers were 

1960, 92.2 percent of all industrial partners in socialist emulation; 492,000 

workers, office employees, and students workers were awarded the title “Shock- 

were members of the trade unions. worker of Communist Labour". Sixteen 
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shock-workers were awarded the State 
prize of the USSR, and 83 shock-work- 
erS received the State Prize of the 
Lithuanian SSR. 

Since the late 1960s the trade unions 
0 f Lithuania have been increasingly 
concerned with problems of economical 
production, raising labour productivity, 
and the fulfilment of planned targets 
and social obligations. The trade unions 
participate in drawing up various 
sectoral and republic-level economic 
plans. The Lithuanian Republic Council 
of Trade Unions, in cooperation with the 
Council of Ministers of the Lithuanian 
SSR, ministries, and departments, 
draws up normative acts dealing with 
the distribution of new housing facil¬ 
ities and gardening plots, with monitor¬ 
ing labour safety regulations and 
labour legislation, with the organization 
of public control, and with problems of 
customer servicing. The trade unions 
of Lithuania have accomplished a great 
deal of work in improving the system 
of workers’ wages and bonuses and the 
use of social insurance funds. The trade 
unions, together with the Communist 


Youth League of Lithuania, guide the 
movement of patronage over young 
workers and are concerned with their 
general education and updating their 
technical skills. In 1983, the law “On 
Work Collectives and on Increasing 
their Role in Running Enterprises, 
Offices, and Organizations" provides 
favourable conditions for further in¬ 
crease of the role of trade unions in the 
national economy and culture. 

In recent years the trade unions of 
the Lithuanian SSR have strengthened 
international ties with the trade unions 
of foreign countries. The Lithuanian 
Republic Council of Trade Unions main¬ 
tains close ties with the German Free 
Trade Unions (German Democratic 
Republic), the Hajdu-Bihar megye 
trade union organization (Hungary), 
and the trade unions of the Socialist 
Republic of Croatia (Yugoslavia). In 
1983, the republic’s trade unions wel¬ 
comed 28 delegations from 23 countries; 
11,759 persons, members of the trade 
unions of the Lithuanian SSR, visited 34 
foreign countries (84 itineraries) as 
tourists. 
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ECONOMY 

GENERAL OUTLINE 

Soviet Lithuania is a developed 
industrial and agricultural socialist 
state. An integral part of the economy 
of the USSR, the economy of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR is developing in close 
collaboration with all Union republics, 
as the differentiation of labour among 
them undergoes further development. 
Economic collaboration covers produc¬ 
tion, technology, finances, credit, trade, 
and producers’ cooperation. Accepted 
into the family of nations of the Soviet 
Union, Lithuania, in the prewar period 
and immediately after the war, contrib¬ 
uted to the all-Union economy only by 
a negligible margin, since industrially 
Lithuania was backward. 

During the war and Nazi occupation 
Lithuania’s economy suffered heavy 
damage (17 billion roubles; in 1941 pri¬ 
ces). With the aid of the Government 
of the USSR and the other fraternal 
republics, the economy of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR, capitalizing on the possibility 
to use fuel and raw materials’ resources 
of the whole country, soon reached its 
prewar level and continued to speedily 
develop. In 1946—83, 231 large indust¬ 
rial and agricultural enterprises were 
constructed. Since the victory of so¬ 
cialism in Lithuania, the foundation of 
its economic system has been socialist 
ownership of the means of production 
corresponding to socialist relations of 
production, which ensures a planned 
development of productive forces. 

There are two forms of socialist 
ownership: state property (belonging 
to all the people) and collective-farm 
and cooperative property. The former 
covers all industry and part of agricul¬ 
ture. Personal property is allowed if 
used in the manner prescribed by law 
(see the article “Constitution and Gov- 
ernment“ for more information). 

In 1980, gross social product of the 
Lithuanian SSR amounted to 15.8 bil¬ 
lion roubles: industry was responsible 
for 59.2 percent of the sum, agriculture 


for 20.5 percent, construction for 91 
percent, other branches of the national 
economy for 11.2 percent. .As of 1982 
the value of all fixed assets was 27.2 
billion roubles (production assets ac¬ 
counted for 66.3 percent of the sum 
nonproduction assets for 33.7 percent): 
25.4 percent of all fixed production 
assets were applied in industry, 24.4 
percent in agriculture, 9.5 percent in 
transport, 1,2 percent in communica¬ 
tions, 2.7 percent in construction, 3.1 
percent in trade, state purchases, and 
other branches of material production; 
19.9 percent of nonproduction fixed 
assets are used in housing, 4.3 percent 
in communal services, 9.5 percent in 
health services, education, and other 
branches. 

In the period from 1960 to 1980 the 
republic’s share in gross social product 
of the USSR rose from 1.22 percent to 
1.47 percent. As of 1983, the Lithuanian 
SSR produced 10.7 percent of the 
USSR’s metal-cutting machine tools, 
2.7 percent of agricultural machines, 
6.2 percent of TV sets, 5.3 percent of 
household refrigerators, 2.3 percent of 
inorganic fertilizers, 1.1 percent of 
synthetic fibres and yarn, 2.4 percent 
of furniture, 2.1 percent of paper, 2.8 
percent of meat, and 2.8 percent of milk. 
The Lithuanian SSR ranks third in the 
USSR in the production of wood-fibre 
boards; fourth in metal-cutting ma¬ 
chine tools, household refrigerators, 
wood-chip boards, and hosiery; fifth in 
sawn lumber, paper, meat, and butter 
production, and sixth in the production 
of inorganic fertilizers. 

The Lithuanian SSR produces 100 
percent of the USSR’s units for making 
vitamin-enriched grass meal and 100 
percent of electric motors for household 
refrigerators, 90 percent of household 
electric meters, 70 percent of electric 
motors for household washing machines. 
The Lithuanian SSR is one. of the princi¬ 
pal suppliers, in the USSR, of electric 
welding and fuel injection equipment, 
of compressors for automobiles and 
TV components and parts. Throughout 
the country are known Lithuanian 
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electric measuring instruments, metal¬ 
cutting machine tools, computers, TV 
sets, household refrigerators, bicycles, 
furniture, high-grade printing and spe¬ 
cial paper. 

As of 1983, 1,519,000 workers and 
office employees were occupied in the 
national economy of the Lithuanian SSR 
(39.8 percent in industry and construc¬ 
tion, 20.9 in agriculture and forestry 
including subsidiary farming), of whom 
189,100 were specialists with higher 
education and 266,400 with special 
secondary education. In 1941—83, 29.9 
billion roubles were spent on the devel¬ 
opment of the economy; 80.1 percent of 
all capital investments was by state and 
cooperative enterprises and organiza¬ 
tions, 16.5 percent by collective farms, 
3.4 percent by the inhabitants them¬ 
selves in housing construction. 

In 1960—83, the national income 
rose by a factor of 4.1 or by a factor of 

3.2 per capita. In 1965—83 per capita 
income rose by a factor of 2.1. In 1983, 
wages and salaries of workers and office 
employees averaged 177.9 roubles (with 
extra payments and benefits from pub¬ 
lic consumption funds the wages and 
salaries averaged 253.4 roubles); wages 
of collective farmers (excluding income 
from subsidiary farming), 159 roubles. 

As of 1983, the extra payments and 
benefits from public consumption funds 
amounted to 1.9 billion roubles per year 
(an increase by a factor of 3.8 in compa¬ 
rison with 1965): 37 percent of the sum 
was assigned for social welfare and 
social insurance, 31 percent for educa¬ 
tion, roughly 15 percent for health ser¬ 
vice and physical education, roughly 

5.2 percent to subsidize housing (to fill 
the gap caused by low rent). 

In future the economy of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR will develop in the direc¬ 
tion of raising labour productivity and 
effectiveness, which will ensure higher 
material and cultural standards. In the 
Twelfth Five-year Period (1986—90) 
the national income is to increase by 
19 to 21 percent, industrial production 
by 13 to 16 percent, and agricultural 
output by 14 to 16 percent. 


INDUSTRY 

During the years of Soviet powe- 
Lithuania’s industry developed at a 
greater pace than other branches of 
the economy. In Lithuania the rates of 
growth of industrial production con¬ 
siderably surpassed the average growth 
rates throughout the Soviet Union- 
this was dictated by the necessity to 
eliminate Lithuania’s industrial back¬ 
wardness, to industrialize and com¬ 
prehensively develop the economy, and 
to make effective use of labour re¬ 
sources. 

In 1940—83, the commodity output 
in the Lithuanian SSR increased by a 
factor of 66.1 (in the USSR by a factor 
of 23). As early as 1948, despite the 
damage inflicted by World War II 
(power engineering was reduced to 
virtual zero capacity, more than 1,700 
industrial buildings were left in ruins, 
more than 10,000 units of equipment 
taken to Germany), Lithuanian indus¬ 
try reached its prewar level. 

After World War II new indust¬ 
ries — the production of inorganic fer¬ 
tilizers, synthetic fibres, polymers, me¬ 
tal-cutting machine tools, ships, pre¬ 
cision instruments, precast reinforced 
concrete structures, and cement, elec¬ 
tronics and electrical engineering — 
were established. Power engineering, 
machine-tool construction, and chemical 
industry — the branches which decide 
industrial progress — experienced the 
greatest development. 

As of 1983, market output was worth 

10.2 billion roubles, 64.4 percent of 
which was produced by the industry 
subordinated to all-Union-republic and 
republic ministries and departments, 
and 35.6 percent was produced by all- 
Union industry; 24.4 percent was pro¬ 
duced by food-processing industry, 22.4 
percent by machine-building and metal¬ 
working industry, and 23.5 percent by 
light industry. About 74 percent of the 
output is produced at enterprises that 
employ more than 1,000 workers. 

In all branches of industry, special¬ 
ized production associations have been 
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established; they are instrumental in 
concentrating, specializing, and coop¬ 
erating production and in introducing 
advanced technology. As of 1971, there 
were 16 production associations; in 1983, 
93 which accounted for 13.1 percent and 
44.6 percent of the marketed output 
respectively; these associations employ¬ 
ed 12 percent of all industrial person¬ 
nel in 1971 and 47.1 percent in 1983. 

During the years of Soviet power 
Lithuanian industry has made a leap 
from semi-artisan to mechanized and 
automatic production. As of 1983, there 
were 2,895 mechanized flow lines, 511 
automatic production lines; 1,422 com¬ 
prehensively mechanized production 
shops and sectors. About two-thirds of 
industrial output comes from Vilnius, 
Kaunas, Klaipeda, Siauliai, and Paneve- 
zys. New industrial centres have been 
established, among them Alytus, Jona- 
va, Kapsukas, Kedainiai, Mazeikiai, 
Plunge, Taurage, Telsiai, Ukmerge, and 
Utena. In 1975-80 commodity output in 
Alytus increased by 133 percent; in Kap¬ 
sukas, by 178 percent. 

Roughly 38 percent of industrial 
production personnel are employed in 
machine-building and metalworking 
industries. Of the greatest value are the 
fixed production assets in power engi¬ 
neering and in machine-building in¬ 
dustries. Major industrial enterprises 
are described at individual sectors of 
industry. 

Power engineering and fuel indus¬ 
tries. The basis of the power economy is 
imported fuel, since local fuel and 


energy resources are negligible. F U(k) 
oil, natural gas, and coal dominate 
the republic’s fuel and power budget 
Because of limited resources the impor¬ 
tance of peat is diminishing. 

Soviet Lithuania inherited a very 
weak power economy. Immediately 
after World War II the power economy 
was in a disastrous state, since power 
engineering, of all branches of in¬ 
dustry, had suffered the heaviest 
damage during the German occupation. 
In 1944, in the liberated territory of 
Lithuania, there was not a single elec¬ 
tric power plant in operation. In 1945 
the production of electricity made up 
46 percent of the prewar level. 

After World War II the power econ¬ 
omy was speedily restored and expan¬ 
ded. In 1951, the Vilnius Heat and Elec¬ 
tric Power plant (48 MW) was put into 
operation; in 1959, the Kaunas Hy¬ 
droelectric Power Plant (100.8 MW); in 
1962, the V. Lenin Lithuanian State 
Regional Electric Power Plant in Elekt- 
renai (1,800 MW; the biggest in Lithua¬ 
nia); later, the Kaunas Heat and Elec¬ 
tric Power Plant (170 MW), the Mazei¬ 
kiai Heat and Electric Power Plant 
(210 MW). In 1983, the first reactor 
(1,500 MW) of the Ignalina Atomic 
Power Plant was commissioned; the 
first power unit (180 MW) of the Vilnius 
Third Heat and Electric Power Plant 
became operative in 1984. All the 
Lithuanian electric power plants are 
part of the unified power grid of the 
northwest of the USSR. As of 1983, 
Lithuania ranked eleventh in the USSR 


Rate of growth of gross industrial output by branches (1950 = 1) 



1960 

1970 

1980 

1982 

All industry 

5.4 

16.4 

30.8 

33.2 

Power engineering 

5.5 

42.6 

77.2 

83.4 

Fuel industry 

4.8 

5.9 

21.3 

53.0 

Chemical and petrochemical industries 

4.6 

62.8 

130.2 

135.4 

Machine building and metalworking 
Forestry, wood-products, and paper and 

12.1 

69.2 

185.4 

207.9 

pulp industries 

2.4 

5.8 

10.5 

11.7 

Building materials 

11.9 

45.7 

75.2 

79.5 

Light industry 

5.4 

12.3 

20.5 

22.0 

Food processing 

5.1 

10.9 

17.9 

18.6 
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in the production of electric power. In 
1980 , Lithuania produced more elec¬ 
tricity per capita than Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, and Romania. 

In 1983, 47.4 percent of all electric 
power consumed in the national econo¬ 
my was used in industry; in agriculture, 
20.8 percent; in transport, 1.9 percent; 
in construction, 2.5 percent. In view of 
future development of the national 
economy, the available power resources 
were inadequate: in 1975 the construc¬ 
tion of the Ignalina Atomic Power Plant 
began; in 1979, the Kaisiadorys Hydro¬ 
accumulation Electric Power Plant 
(1,600 MW). Oil refining industry has 
been created. In 1980, the first stage 
of the Mazeikiai Oil Refinery was put 
into operation. 

Ignalina Atomic Power Plant is 
located near Snieckus (Ignalina Raion). 
Construction began in 1975. The rated 
power is 6,000 MW (four reactors of 
1,500 MW each). The first reactor was 
commissioned in 1983. 

V. Lenin Lithuanian State Regional 
Electric Power Plant, a thermal con¬ 
densation electric power plant in Elekt- 
renai (Trakai Raion). The rated power 
of the plant is 1,800 MW. It has four 
power units of 150 MW each and four 


units of 300 MW each. Construction 
began in 1960; the rated power of the 
first stage (1,200 MW) was attained 
in 1968; that of the second stage, in 
1972. Fuel oil and natural gas are used. 

Mazeikiai Oil Refinery. The plant 
produces (1983) petrol, diesel fuel, 
black oil (mazut), liquid gas, sulphur 
(from the by-product gas which con¬ 
tains sulphur hydrogen), and bitumen. 
When completed, it will produce liquid 
paraffin, benzol, toluene, ethyl benzene, 
xylene, and components for pyrolysis 
and will be one of the largest industrial 
enterprifes in the Lithuanian SSR. 
Construction began in 1972, the first 
stage was completed in 1980. Raw oil 
is received by the Novopolotsk—Maiei- 
kiai oil pipeline. 

Machine building and metalworking 

were established anew after World War 
II. In bourgeois Lithuania these bran¬ 
ches were underdeveloped, since home 
market for their products was narrow: 
with the purchasing power of peasants 
being weak, the capital turnover was 
slow, which adversely affected profit. 
In Soviet years this branch developed 
faster than others and became Lithua¬ 
nia’s foremost industry. The expansion 
of production was achieved through its 



Ignalina Atomic Power Station: remote-control panel 
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Ekranas Plant In Panevezys: TV kinescope assembly line 


specialization, concentration, coopera 
tion, and introduction of better man¬ 
agement. 

Large production associations were 
established: the Sigma, the Neris, the 
Elfa, the Vilnius Plant of Electric Weld¬ 
ing Equipment, the Vilnius Amalga¬ 
mation of Construction Finishing Ma¬ 
chines, and the Vilnius 50th Anniver¬ 
sary of the USSR Fuel Machinery Plant. 
Machine-building and metalworking 
industry dominate in the republic’s ex¬ 
port: their production makes up more 
than half of Lithuania’s export value. 
The production of machine-building and 
metalworking enterprises is exported 
to 77 countries, including 16 industrial¬ 
ized capitalist countries. 

Machine-building and metalworking 
enterprises are located throughout Lith¬ 
uania; they are specialized for indus¬ 
trial products which require highly 
skilled labour but little metal and elec¬ 
tric power. A leading position belongs 
to precision instruments, radio elec¬ 
tronics and electrotechnical articles, 
machine tools, agricultural machines, 


spare parts for cars, consumer goods, 
shipbuilding and ship maintenance. 

Computers and their components, 
electric measuring instruments, au¬ 
tomation means are produced in Vilnius, 
Kaunas, Paneveiys, Telsiai, Taurage, 
and Pabrade; TV sets and spare parts 
for them, in Siauliai, Panevezys, Kau¬ 
nas, and Vilnius; precision metal-cut- 
ting machines, in Vilnius, Kaunas, and 
Siauliai; electric motors for household 
washing machines and refrigerators and 
other electric appliances, in Vilnius, 
Mazeikiai, Kaunas, and Kedainiai; com¬ 
pressors for automobiles, in Panevezys. 
Bicycles and engines for motor bicycles 
are manufactured in Siauliai; units for 
making vitamin-enriched grass meal, 
in Vilnius, Rokiskis, Radviliskis, and 
Paberze; fuel units for tractors and 
welding equipment, in Vilnius; house¬ 
hold refrigerators, in Alytus; automatic 
machines for food-processing industry, 
in Kapsukas; hydraulic gearing equip¬ 
ment, in Silute; haylage silos, in Plun¬ 
ge; laboratory electric furnaces, in Ute- 
na; equipment for oil refineries, in Uk- 
merge. In Klaipeda seagoing ships 
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i ar ge refrigerator ships and fishing 
tra wlers — are constructed, seagoing 
ships are repaired. 

Car and agricultural machine serv¬ 
icing plants are located throughout 
Lithuania. In specializing machine 
building and metalworking a number 
of plants for the production of preforms, 
subassemblies, and parts were organ¬ 
ized. A foundry of cast iron, Centro- 
litas, and a plant of fastenings were 
founded in Kaunas, as was a hydraulic 
gearing equipment plant in Silut6. 

Ekranas is a plant in Paneveiys. 
It produces cathode-ray tubes of the 
series 61LK3B (since 1976) and 61LK3C 
(since 1978), more than 35 types of 
cut glass (since 1972), autostetho¬ 
scopes (since 1972). The cathode-ray 
tubes are exported, among other coun¬ 
tries, to the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, France, Great 
Britain, and Turkey. There are 27 
mechanized flow lines and nine au¬ 
tomatic production lines, 69 industrial 
manipulators. The plant was put into 
operation in 1962. Five employees of the 
plant received the State Prize of the 
Lithuanian SSR of 1971 for improving 
production methods. 

Elfa, a production association of 
electric motors; 8,404 employees (1983). 
It comprises the Vilnius Elfa Electro¬ 
technical Plant (the main factory, foun¬ 
ded 1940), the Kedainiai Plant of Elec¬ 
tric Appliances (founded 1958), the Ma- 
zeikiai J. Garelis Electrotechnical Plant 
(founded 1959), and the Vilnius Special¬ 
ized Design and Technology Bureau 
(founded 1979). 

The association produces tape recor¬ 
ders, linguaphone equipment, low rat¬ 
ing household electric motors for refri¬ 
gerators, washing machines, and sound 
recording equipment, magnetic start¬ 
ers, and relays. In 1983, the association 
produced 4.9 million electric motors of 
low power rating, 156,000 tape record¬ 
ers, and electrical equipment for 8.7 
million roubles; market output was 
worth 79.7 million roubles; the associa¬ 


tion’s production is sent to all Union 
republics. 

There are 36 flow lines, 28 mecha¬ 
nized flow lines, and six automatic pro¬ 
duction lines. The association was 
founded in 1967. 

Kaunas F. Dzerzhinskii Machine-tool 
Production Association. Number of 
workers and office employees: 2,753 
(1983). The production association cons¬ 
ists of the F. Dzerzhinskii Machine-tool 
Plant (the main plant, founded 1945),. 
the Priekalas Special Machine-tool 
Plant (founded 1926), and the Neris 
Grinding Rfachine-tool Plant (founded 
1869); all are in Kaunas. In 1983, the as¬ 
sociation produced 370 coordinate jig 
boring and 78 jig grinding machines, 107 
electroerosion machine tools, and 1,115 
special machine tools; market output 
was worth 33.1 million roubles. Part of 
the machine tools is sent to all Union re¬ 
publics and exported to all socialist 
countries and to Angola, Austria, Bel¬ 
gium, Greece, India, Libya, and Tunisia. 
The production association was found¬ 
ed in 1981. 

Sigma is an association for the pro¬ 
duction of computers. 12,184 employees 
(1983). It consists of the Vilnius V. Lenin 
Computer Plant (the main plant; found¬ 
ed 1956), the Telsiai Computer Plant 
(founded 1962), the Taurage Plant of 
Computer Subassemblies (founded 
1963), the Panevezys Plant of Precision 
Mechanics (founded 1963), the Vilnius 
Specialized Bureau of Computer Design 
(founded 1959), the Vilnius Special 
Design and Technology Bureau of Auto¬ 
matic Systems (founded 1960), and the 
Modulis, a plant of computing units 
founded in 1964 in Pabrade on the basis 
of the Pabrade Cable Plant. 

The association produces computer 
complexes, information inlet units, per¬ 
forators, elements of computer hard¬ 
ware, magnetic memory discs. The 
association’s production is sent to 
all Union republics and exported to 
the Comecon countries. Nine flow lines, 
18 mechanized flow lines, 12 automatic 
production lines are in operation. Au¬ 
tomatic systems of production are 


12 Lithuania 
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controlled from one centre. The as¬ 
sociation was founded in 1965. 

Vilnius Plant of Electric Measuring 
Instruments (up to 1974, Vilnius Electric 
Meter Plant).The plant is located in Vil¬ 
nius. Number of workers and office 
employees: 3,982 (1983). In 1983, it 
produced 3.2 million household electric 
meters; 204,000 mechanical meters; 427 
units of automatic systems for taking 
stock of electric energy; 166 machinery 
units “Kreit CAMAC“ for scientific 
experiments; market output was worth 
49.4 million roubles. The products are 
exported to all Union republics and 11 
foreign countries; 31 mechanized flow 
lines and five automatic production 
lines are in operation at the plant. 
Founded in 1948, the plant was the first 
in the USSR, in 1976, to produce au¬ 
tomatic systems for taking stock of 
electric energy and in 1978 “Kreit 
CAMAC“ units. 

Vilnius Drill Plant. Number of em¬ 
ployees: 1,652 (1983). The plant produc¬ 
es high-speed steel drills of 0.35-45 mm 
in diametre and 0.4-2 mm monolythic 
spiral drills from hard alloys. In 1983, 
the plant’s market output was worth 
25.7 million roubles. It is sent to all 
Union republics and exported to 85 
foreign countries. 

Five mechanized flow lines and 11 
automatic production lines are in opera¬ 
tion. 



Vilnius Zalgiris Machine-tool Plant 



Vilnius V. Lenin Computer Plant 


Construction began in 1955; in 1957 
first production was turned out. In 
1968, the plant was the first in the USSR 
to produce high-speed steel precision 
drills of 2—9 mm in diametre; and, in 
1971, spiral drills of 0.4—2 mm in dia¬ 
metre from monolythic hard alloys for 
drilling printed circuits. 

Vilnius 50th Anniversary of the 
USSR Fuel Machinery Plant. The plant 
is a production association which organ¬ 
izes the production of fuel machinery 
and its maintenance on industrial lines; 
7,000 employees (1983). It consists of 
the Vilnius Fuel Machinery Plant, ser¬ 
vice plants in Duk§tas, Isheyevka 
(Ulyanovsk Oblast), Kashgarkishlak 
(Osh Oblast), Novograd (Zhitomir 



Vilnius Plant of Construction Finishing Machines 
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iblast), and Ordzhonikidze (Dnep¬ 
ropetrovsk Oblast) and exchange sta¬ 
tions in Belgorod (Belgorod Oblast), 
Siverskii (Leningrad Oblast), Andizhan, 
/-v*. and Baku. 

In 1982, the association produced 
299 300 fuel pumps of various modifica¬ 
tions; 1.4 million sprayers of the ser¬ 
ies FD 22 and 3.5 million atomizers of 
the series RD; 1,757 tons of precision 
moulding; and consumer goods for 2 
million roubles; market output was 
worth 53.2 million roubles. 

The association’s production is sent 
to all Union republics and exported to 
27 countries. There are 84 flow lines 
and one mechanized flow line. 

The association was founded in 1980, 
its main plant, the Vilnius Fuel Machin¬ 
ery Plant, in 1959. In 1965, the plant 
was the first in the USSR to produce 
distributive fuel pumps. 

Chemical and petrochemical indus¬ 
tries were, in effect, established after 
World War II. In prewar Lithuania 
the chemical industry was weak: it 
produced, mainly, varnishes, dyes and 


paints, medicines, some consumer goods. 
In the first postwar years the shortage 
of raw materials, electric power, and 
specialists hampered its development. 
In the 1960s and 1970s, with the estab¬ 
lishment of giant chemical plants — 
the Vilnius Plastics Plant, the Kedainiai 
Chemical Combine (it produces sulphu¬ 
ric and phosphoric acids, superphos¬ 
phate, and other inorganic fertilizers), 
the Jonava Nitrogen Fertilizer Plant 
(since 1979, a production association), 
the Kaunas Synthetic Fibre Plant — 
this sector began to develop at a higher 
rate. 

The gross output of the chemical and 
petrochemical industries, in 1965-83, 
increased by a factor of 7.7; the produc¬ 
tion of inorganic fertilizers by a factor 
of 5.9, synthetic fibres and yarn by a 
factor of 25, fodder yeast by a factor 
of 4.8. Of all these products the biggest 
share belongs to inorganic fertilizers 
which enable to intensify agriculture 
and raise productivity. 

Enterprises of the association Lietu- 
vos Buitine Chemija (Lithuanian House¬ 
hold Chemicals) are located in Vilnius, 




Kaunas Synthetic Fiber Plant: workshop of triacetate bulk yarn 
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Kaunas, and Alytus. The pharmaceutical 
industry is concentrated in Kaunas and 
Vilnius. Petrochemical industry is rep¬ 
resented by the Kaunas Inkaras Rubber 
Products and the Siauliai Tyre Restora¬ 
tion Plant. 

A new branch of industry — micro¬ 
biological— has been developed: in 
1970, the Kedainiai Biochemical Plant 
and the Vilnius Ferment Plant were put 
into operation. They produce biostimu¬ 
lators, fodder yeast, and ferments for 
breweries, bakeries, and agriculture. 

Jonava 25th Congress of the CPSU 
Production Association Azotas (up to 
1979, Jonava Nitrogen Fertilizer Plant). 
The plant is located in Jonava Raion. 
There are 4,641 workers and office 
employees (1983). In 1983, the asso¬ 
ciation produced 685,500 tons of am¬ 
monia, 109,650 tons of methanol, 377,130 
tons of ammonium nitrate, 6,200 tons of 
polyvinyl acetate emulsion, 72,320 tons 
of carbamide resins, 185,420 tons of 
carbamide, and 638,560 tons of nitro- 
foska; market output was worth 146 
million roubles; the products are sent to 
all Union republics. The association was 
founded in 1979 on the basis of the Jo¬ 
nava Nitrogen Plant whose first stage 
was commissioned in 1965, second in 
1970, third in 1975. 

Kaunas 50th Anniversary of October 
Synthetic Fibre Plant. Number of work¬ 
ers and office employees: 3,400 (1984). 
The plant produces acetate and triace¬ 
tate compound yarn for silk, knitwear, 
textile, and haberdashery factories and 
inserts of lubricant filters for the Zhigu- 
li (Lada) cars. In 1984, the plant produc¬ 
ed 8,600 tons of acetate compound yarn, 
7,400 tons of triacetate compound yarn, 
and 2,300 tons of triacetate bulk yarn; 
market output was worth 77 million 
roubles (1983). There are three mecha¬ 
nized flow lines at the plant. Production 
is sent to 12 Union republics and export¬ 
ed to Cuba. Construction began in 1961, 
the first products were turned out in 
1964. In 1965 the plant was the first in 
the USSR to produce triacetate fibres. 

Timber, wood-products, pulp and 
paper industry. One of the oldest in¬ 


dustries in Lithuania, it has grown ,, nf ; 
gained strength during the Soviet years 
With the timber resources becom¬ 
ing scanty, this sector has been de¬ 
veloping in the direction of intensive 
processing of timber and recycling 0 f 
waste products. Chemical processing 
of timber is characteristic of this sector 
of industry, as is the production of 
furniture, pulp, paper, wood-fibre and 
wood-chip boards, joinery articles for 
building industry, cardboard and other 
articles for packing. 

Furniture factories are specialized 
for the production of various furniture 
for hostels, schools, children’s and other 
establishments, and flats. Large furni¬ 
ture factories are located in Vilnius, 
Kaunas, Kaisiadorys, Jonava, Ukmerge, 
Siauliai, Klaipeda, Silute, and Paneve- 
iys. 

In Soviet years wood-chip and wood- 
fibre board production has been created 
(in Alytus, Grigiskes, Klaipeda, and 
Kazlq-Ruda). In major towns joinery 
factories with sawmills are in operation. 

In 1970, a large woodworking plant 
was commissioned in Kazlq Ruda; in 
1975, a prefabricated housing plant in 
Alytus and a plant of glued-wood struc¬ 
tures in Jure (Kapsukas Raion). In Klai¬ 
peda, cellulose is produced; high-grade 
paper and cardboard are manufactured 
in Grigiskes, Kaunas, and Klaipeda. 

Alytus Experimental Housing Com¬ 
bine. Number of workers and office 
employees: 5,600 (1983). The combine 
consists of a woodworking plant, a joi¬ 
nery, a house-building structures plant, 
a wood-fibre and a wood-chip board 
plant, a mineral wool plant, and a fleet 
of specialized trucks. In all raions there 
are building organizations working 
under the combine. 

In 1983, the combine produced 1,240 
prefabricated sectional houses (133,900 
sq m of floor space); 9.8 million cu m 
of wood-fibre boards; 149,000 cu m of 
sawn lumber; 231,000 sq m of window 
frames; 22,800 sq m of door panels; 
206,000 cu m of mineral wool; assem¬ 
blage and building work was worth 
24.8 million roubles. Part of the produc- 
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tion is exported to Bulgaria, the Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic, Finland, 
Mongolia, and the Yemen People’s Dem¬ 
ocratic Republic. There are 22 mecha¬ 
nized flow lines. Construction began in 
1969 , first products were turned out in 
1973. 

J. Janonis Paper Mill. The plant 
is located in Kaunas. As of 1983, there 
were 1,252 employees. The mill pro¬ 
duces printing and writing paper, photo 
semi-conductor paper, and consumer 
goods. In 1980, the mill produced 25,400 
tons of printing paper; 21,500 tons of 
writing paper; market output was worth 
50.2 million roubles. There are three 
flow lines, 11 mechanized flow lines and 
one automatic production line. 

The plant was built in 1932 by Svens- 
ka Tandsticks Aktiebolaget, a joint- 
stock company owned by Sweedish cap¬ 
italists. It produced newsprint, wrap¬ 
ping, writing, and printing paper (in 
1939, 7,000 tons). The Nazis looted about 
200 plant’s electric motors, demolished 
the steam turbines. After the war the 


plant was restored. Put into operation 
in 1944, the plant’s electric power sta¬ 
tion was used to provide the city of 
Kaunas with electricity. The first paper¬ 
making machine was commissioned in 
1949, the second in 1950 (in 1979, it 
was replaced by a new one), the third 
in 1963, the fourth in 1964, the fifth in 
1968. 

The plant was the first in the USSR 
to produce, in 1959, photo semi-conduc¬ 
tor paper; in 1977, base-paper for 
the production of diazotype paper; 
in 1978, latex-film paper; in 1979, 
paper fop copying machines; in 1980, 
typewriter correction paper. Many So¬ 
viet encyclopedias and 200 volumes of 
the Library of World Literature (in 
Russian) have been published on the 
paper produced at the plant. Part of the 
plant’s production is exported. 

Vilnius is a furniture combine in 
Vilnius. As of 1983, there were 2,399 
employees. It comprises 16 workshops. 
In 1983, the combine produced: 4,100 
complete sets of furniture for dining 



J- Janonis Paper Mill 
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Vilnius Housing Combine 


Wood-fiber boards are manufactured here 


rooms, 1,900 sets for sitting rooms, 
59,750 cases for Snaige household refrig¬ 
erators; market output was worth 
44.3 million roubles. The combine’s 
production is sent to the Estonian SSR, 
Latvian SSR, Russian SFSR, Byelorus¬ 
sian SSR, Ukrainian SSR, and the 
republics of Middle Asia and exported 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

There are 26 mechanized flow lines 
at the combine. The combine has manu¬ 
factured furniture for the Opera and 
Ballet Theatre of the Lithuanian SSR 
and the Presidium of Supreme Soviet 
of the Lithuanian SSR. 

Construction began in 1960, first 
products were turned out in 1961. In 
1964, the combine was the first in the 
USSR to manufacture multipurpose 
wall systems. 

Building-materials industry. It uses 
mainly local raw materials: gypsum, 
clay, building and quartz sand, gravel, 
and dolomite. In Soviet years this tradi¬ 
tional sector of industry was expanded 
and modernized. The production of 
cement, asbestos-cement sheets, plastic 
building materials and articles from 
polystyrene foam, as well as insulating 
materials, glass and polystyrene dres¬ 
sing tiles, mineral wool and articles 
from it was started in Lithuania after 
the war. 


Especially developed is the industry 
of precast ferroconcrete products. Pre¬ 
cast ferroconcrete structural compo¬ 
nents are manufactured in Alytus, Jur- 
barkas, Vilnius, Kaunas, Siauliai, and 
Panevezys. Pits of non-metallic building 
materials operate in Vilnius, PetrasiQ- 
nai (Pakruojis Raion), Kalnenai (Jur- 
barkas Raion), and Rizgonys (Jonava 
Raion). 

In Kur§enai and Naujoji Akmene 
asbestos-cement sheets are manufac¬ 
tured; cement is produced in Naujoji 
Akmene; linoleum, in Vilnius. Bricks 
and drain pipes are manufactured 
mainly in Kursenai, Taurage, Pilviskiai, 
Palemonas (a suburb of Kaunas), Didzia- 
salis (Ignalina Raion), Rokai and Sarge- 
nai (Kaunas Raion), Rubikiai (Anyksciai 
Raion), and Dvarcionys (a suburb of 
Vilnius); lime is produced in Akmene 
Raion. 

The largest associations and enter¬ 
prises of silicate products are in Vilnius, 
Gargzdai, Akmene, and Kaunas; of glass 
products, in Panevezys, Kaunas and 
Vilnius. At present (1980) the building- 
materials industry fully meets the re¬ 
public’s needs, its products are sent 
to the other Union republics and foreign 
countries. Cement, glass, mineral wool, 
glass tiles, and drain pipes are exported. 

Akmene 50th Anniversary of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 































and State Production Asso¬ 
ciation Akmencementas (1952—75, 
Akmene Cement Plant; 1975—78, Ak- 
men e Cement and Slate Combine). The 
production association is located in 
Naujoji Akmene (Akmene Raion). 
As of 1983, there were 2,200 employees. 
It has eight cement production lines. 
j n 1983, it produced 3,4 million tons 
0 f portlandcement, 65.2 million stan¬ 
dard slabs of slate, 1,600 km of asbes¬ 
tos-cement pipes (of standard diameter), 
130,200 tons of lime; market output was 
worth 78 million roubles. Part of the 
association’s production is sent to the 
Latvian SSR, Byelorussian SSR, Rus¬ 
sian SFSR and exported to Hungary, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Cuba. The 
association has 14 comprehensively 
mechanized flow lines, two automatic 
flow lines, nine comprehensively mech¬ 
anized workshops, seven comprehen¬ 
sively mechanized sub-units, two auto¬ 
matic control systems. The association 
was established in 1978. 

Light industry. It was one of the 
most developed sectors in bourgeois 
Lithuania, therefore its growth rate 
was less impressive than that of other 
industries. In Soviet years the produc¬ 
tion of cotton textiles, woolen fabrics, 
silks and linen expanded fast, as did 
the output of knitwear, footwear, and 
garments. Large textile factories were 
built in Alytus (cotton textiles), Pane- 
vezys (linen), Kaunas (silks), Utena 
(knitwear), and Plunge (simulated 
leather). Other factories were expanded 
and reconstructed, new technologies 
were introduced. 

The most important branches of 
light industry are the production of 
textiles and knitwear. Production of 
linen fabrics is concentrated in Pane- 
vezys. Plunge, and Biriai; woolens, in 
Kaunas, Juodupe, Kapsukas, and Kre- 
tinga; cotton fabrics, in Alytus, Kaunas, 
and Klaipeda; silk, in Kaunas. Knitwear 
production associations and factories 
are' located in Kaunas, Vilnius, Telsiai, 
Utena, Siauliai, Klaipeda, and Kelme; 
fur-processing factories, in Vilnius and 
Kaunas; leather footwear factories, in 
Vilnius, Kaunas, and Siauliai; clothing 


factories, in Kaunas, Vilnius, Alytus, 
Raseiniai, Panevezys, Klaipeda, Vilka- 
viskis, Svencionys, and Ukmerge. Car¬ 
pets are woven in Lentvaris, simulated 
leather is produced in Plunge. As of 
1983, there were 11 enterprises for the 
preliminary treatment of flax. 

Alytus 60th Anniversary of the CPL 
Cotton Combine. As of 1980, there were 
6,000 employees. Technological pro¬ 
cesses include spinning, weaving, and 
finishing. In 1984, the combine produc¬ 
ed 111.9 million sq metres of fabrics 
and 15,900 tons of yarn; market output 
was worth 208.2 million roubles. Part 

t 

of the combine’s production is exported. 

There are 15 mechanized flow lines 
and 30 automatic flow lines. A vocation¬ 
al technical school is affiliated to the 
combine. Construction began in 1965, 
the first products were turned out in 
1969. 

Drobe is a production association 
of wool industry. As of 1984, there were 
4,100 employees. It comprises the Kau¬ 
nas Spinning Factory (formerly the 
Drobe Factory), the Kaunas Weaving 
and Finishing Factory (formerly the 
Lima Factory), the Vieciunai Spinning 
Tactory (Varena Raion), and the Silute 
Weaving Factory. 

The association produces, in the 
main, woolen and semiwoolen combed 
fabrics for suits and yarn. In 1984, it 
produced 7.2 million metres of fabrics 
and 3,600 tons of yarn; market output 
was worth 253 million roubles. There 
are seven flow lines and one mechanized 
flow line. 

The association was founded in 1971 
Its main factory — formerly the Lima 
Textile Factory — was founded in 1937; 
it produced fabrics for suits from 
combed and card-wool yarn which was 
imported from Great Britain. The Nazis 
destroyed the factory. It was reopened 
in 1946. The Kaunas Spinning Fac¬ 
tory — formerly the Drobe factory — 
was founded in 1922; in 1940, it pro¬ 
duced about 400,000 m of woolen fab¬ 
rics. In 1944 the Nazis destroyed the 
factory. After World War II it was 
restored (in 1947 a weaving shop was 
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Panevezys Linas Flax Combine: spinning workshop 


put into operation; in 1950, a spinning 
shop; in 1951, a finishing shop). In 
1963, a shop of the Drobe Factory was 
established in Vieciunai (in 1975, it 
was reorganized into a factory). The 
Silute Weaving Factory was founded in 
1974. 

Linas is a production association 
for flax processing; 3,900 employees 
(1980). It consists of the Plunge Linq 
Audiniai Flax Spinning and Weaving 
Factory (founded 1913), the Panevezys 
Flax Combine (the association’s main 
factory, founded 1956), and the Birzai 
Siulas Factory (founded 1928). 

In 1980, the association produced 
14.5 million m of linen cloth, 2.8 million 
m of technological linen, 3.1 million m 
of packing linen, 139.7 tons of combed 
flax, 1,510 tons of flax tow; gross output 
was worth 87.6 million roubles. The 
association’s products are sent to all 
Union republics and exported to Austria 
and Finland. There are four mechanized 
flow lines. The association was founded 
in 1975. 


A. SiauiiunaitG Knitwear Produc¬ 
tion Association. As of 1983, there were 
5,517 employees. The association con¬ 
sists of the Kaunas Hosiery Factory 
(formerly the Silva Factory), the Kau¬ 
nas Audimas Knitwear Factory (found¬ 
ed 1936), the Kaunas Trikotazas Knit¬ 
wear Factory (founded 1935), the Kelme 
Knitwear Factory (founded 1963). The 
association has shops in Gaiziunai, Jo- 
nava, Tytuvenai, Uiventis, and Zeimiai. 

In 1983, it produced 10.5 million 
sq m of curtain fabrics, 23.2 million 
pairs of children’s stockings and socks, 
6.1 million children’s tights, 3.8 mil¬ 
lion pieces of knitwear for men and 
women, 17.6 million pieces of knit un¬ 
derwear for women; market output was 
worth 96.2 million roubles. The associa¬ 
tion’s products are sent to all Union 
republics and exported to the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

There is one flow line and 31 mecha¬ 
nized flow lines. 

The association was founded in 1975. 
The main factory — formerly the Silva 
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Vilnius Sparta Hosiery and Knitwear Factory 
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Klaipeda Trinyciai Knitwear Factory 
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Siauliai Verpstas Knitwear Factory 


Factory — was founded in 1928. In 1931, 
and again in 1934 and 1936, the facto¬ 
ry’s workers went on strike. In 1937, 
Adele Siauciunaite, a member of the 
Central Committee of the CYL, estab¬ 
lished a CYL organization at the plant. 
During World War II the factory was 
severely damaged, much of the machin¬ 
ery was looted and taken away by the 
fascist invaders. In 1945 the factory was 
restored. In 1961, the factory was the 
first in the USSR to begin production of 
children’s tights. 

P. Zibertas Silk Combine . The plant 
is located in Kaunas; it had 3,100 em¬ 
ployees (as of 1982). The combine 
produces silk fabrics for dresses, lining, 
sporting garments, and haberdashery 
industry, simulated fur for clothing, 
footwear and toys, an#non-woven fab¬ 
rics. 

In 1982, it produced 29.4 million 
metres of silk fabrics, 0.8 million metres 
of non-woven fabrics; market output 
was worth 105.1 million roubles. The 
combine’s products are sent to all Union 
republics and exported to Poland, Ko¬ 
rea, Cuba, Bulgaria, and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

The combine was founded in 1951 
(up to 1956 it was one of the shops of 
the Kauno Audiniai Silk Factory). The 
combine was the first in the USSR to 
test pneumatic weaving looms for the 
production of silk fabrics; in 1968—72 
these looms were introduced into pro¬ 
duction. 

Food industry processes local raw 
materials. Its most important sectors 
are meat packing, dairying, and fishing. 
Meat packing and dairying began to 
develop especially fast after the re¬ 
organization of agriculture along so¬ 
cialist lines. 

Large meat-packing combines are 
in Kaunas, Vilnius, Klaipeda, Siauliai, 
Panevezys, Taurage, Alytus, and Utena. 
The Vilnius, Kaunas, Siauliai, Paneve¬ 
zys, and Klaipeda dairy,combines have 
many dairies, creameries and their 
branches in their respective areas. 

According to the per capita produc¬ 
tion of meat and milk the Lithuanian 
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SSR occupies one of the first places in 
the USSR. 

Underdeveloped in the prewar pe¬ 
riod, the fishing industry, after World 
War II, was restored and expanded, a 
fishing fleet of large fishing trawlers 
and floating canneries was created, as 
was fish-processing industry. Klaipeda, 
with a fishing port and a fish-proces¬ 
sing complex (a cannery, corning and 
bloating facilities, refrigerators), is the 
centre of maritime fishing. 

In addition to food industries in 
which the republic specializes, sugar, 
confectionery, bread, non-alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco, canning industries and 

the production of vegetable oil are 
developed. In 1978, a dairy canning 
combine was commissioned in Kapsukas 
and a dry milk factory in Utena. Sugar 
refineries are located in Pavenciai, 
Kapsukas, Panevezys, and Kedainiai; 
confectionery factories, in Vilnius, Kau¬ 
nas, Siauliai, and Klaipeda; tobacco 
factories, in Kaunas and Klaipeda; 
breweries, in Vilnius, Panevezys, Klai¬ 
peda, Siauliai, Utena, Kaunas, Mazei- 
kiai, Birzai; liqueur and vodka distil¬ 
leries, in Vilnius, Kaunas, and Staklis- 
kes; wineries, in Anyksciai, Alytus, Vil¬ 
nius, Taurage, and Vilkaviskis. 



Pasvalys Cheese Dairy 


Kaunas Dairy Combine. As of 1933 
there were 2,750 workers and offi Ce 
employees. It has dairies in Babtai, j 0 _ 
nava, Kaifiiadorys, and Kaunas and 
creameries in Kedainiai, Alytus, j Ur , 
barkas, Prienai, and Raseiniai. 

In 1983, the combine produced 11,700 
tons of butter, 2,163 tons of fermented 
cheese, 153,900 tons of unskimmed milk 
products, 2,970 tons of icecream; mar¬ 
ket output was worth 79.3 million 
roubles. The combine’s products are sent 
to the Armenian SSR, Azerbaijanian 
SSR, Georgian SSR, and Russian SFSR. 

There are 22 mechanized flow lines 
and two automatic flow lines. The 
combine was founded in 1957 on the 
basis of the Kaunas regional butter-and- 
cheese enterprise and the city’s dairy. 
The main enterprise — the Kaunas Dai¬ 
ry— was built in 1972. 

Panevezys Meat-packing Combine. 
As of 1983, there were 1,440 workers 
and office employees. It has four cattle 
delivery stations (in Panevezys, Kupis- 
kis, Pasvalys, and in Birzai, with a 
slaughter-house). 

In 1983, it produced 38,600 tons of 
meat, 4,900 tons of sausages, and smoked 
products, 3 million standard containers 
of canned food, 3,800 tons of semifin- 



Vilnius Pergale Confectionery Factory 
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Output of main industrial products 

1940 

I960 

1970 

1980 

1983 

Electric power (kWh) 

81,000,000 

1,122,000,000 

7,363,000,000 

11,665,000,000 

12,248,000,000 

Fuel peat (tons) 

Inorganic fertilizers 

100,000 

1,554,000 

1,500,000 

400,000 

350,000 

(active material; tons) 

— 

— 

226,000 

612,000 

688,000 

Chemical fiber (tons) 

— 

— 

13,800 

15,600 

15,100 

Metal-cutting machine tools 

— 

8,900 

22,800 

24,800 

20,300 

Electric welding units 

— 

35,600 

54,800 

67,600 

69,900 

Electric meters 

— 

2,700,000 

2,822,000 

3,221,000 

3,291,000 

Electric motors 

— 

875,000 

3,024,000 

5,107,000 

5,499,500 

Prefabricated concrete structures (cu m) 

— 

291,000 

1,469,000 

2,020,000 

2,169,000 

Sawn lumber (cu m) 

400,000 

900,000 

1,300,000 

900,000 

926,000 

Bricks (units) 

56,000,000 

498,000,000 

1,044,000,000 

1,033,000,000 

1,072,000,000 

Paper (tons) 

11,000 

48,000 

102,000 

107,900 

117,100 

Cardboard (tons) 

5,000 

35,000 

51,000 

127,500 

150,000 

Furniture (roubles) 

... 

17,200,000* 

56,500,000** 

132,100,000*** 

164,200,000**** 

Leather footwear (pairs) 

500,000 

6,800,000 

10,600,000 

10,300,000 

10,300,000 

Household refrigerators 

— 

— 

85,800 

296,400 

300,000 

Bicycles 

— 

221,000 

399,000 

435,000 

444,000 

Television sets 

— 

— 

193,000 

437,900 

533,000 

Tape recorders 

— 

36,300 

200,700 

238,200 

261,000 

Meat (tons) 

56,000 

115,000 

239,000 

312,600 

343,300 

Fish and marine products (tons) 

1,600 

119,000 

377,000 


... 

Butter (tons) 

16,000 

23,500 

39,200 

51,600 

63,600 

Granulated sugar (tons) 

24,000 

150,000 

148,000 

212,300 

225,600 

Canned foods (standard containers) 

* In producers’ wholesale prices as of July 1, 1955 

In producers’ wholesale prices as of July 1, 1967 
*** In producers’ wholesale prices as of January 1, 1975 
**** In producers’ wholesale prices as of January 1, 1981 

900,000 

i 

77,600,000 

188,500,000 

270,400,000 

303,400,000 











ished products, 1,400 tons of packed 
meat, 2,250 tons of edible fats, 1,230 tons 
of corned bacon, 2,440 tons of dry animal 
feeds; market output was worth 87.2 
million roubles. The combine’s products 
are sent to the Moldavian SSR, Azer¬ 
baijanian SSR, Armenian SSR, Es¬ 
tonian SSR, and Georgian SSR and 
exported to Cuba, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and France. 

There are 23 mechanized flow lines 
and two automatic flow lines. The 
combine grew out of the meat-packing 
factory founded in 1931. 

The great achievements of Lithua¬ 
nia’s industry, a constituent part of the 
economy of the USSR, are seen from 
the respective tables. Despite these 
advances, Lithuania’s industry still has 
a vast potential for the development ol 
its productive forces. 

According to the Twelfth Five-year 
Plan (1985—90) machine building and 
metalworking is to increase by 34—37 
percent; the production of computers, 
by a factor of 1.8; electrical-measur¬ 
ing instruments and systems for mech¬ 
anizing and automating enginner’s 
work, by a factor of 1.5. Electronics and 
machine-tool building will grow faster 
than other sectors of Lithuania’s in¬ 
dustry. 

AGRICULTURE 

In the Lithuanian SSR the land, its 
minerals, waters, and forests are the 
property of the state. Agriculture is run 
along socialist lines. There are two basic 
forms of socialist ownership in agricul¬ 
ture: collective-farm and cooperative 
property and state property. Collective- 
farm and cooperative property is domi¬ 
nant. 

Collective farms ( kolukis ), coopera¬ 
tive voluntary peasant organizations 
for large-scale agricultural production, 
are based on socialized means of pro¬ 
duction and collective labour. Land, 
which is the property of the state, is 
secured to collective farms for their 
use in perpetuity and forms, together 
with cooperative property of collective 
farms themselves (buildings, engi¬ 
neering structures, various machines. 


domestic animals, agricultural produce 
monetary proceeds, and other assets; 
the economic basis of collective farms 
Income of collective farms consists of 
monetary proceeds received from the 
state for their agricultural produce. 

In income distribution a proper 
balance of consumption and 'accumula¬ 
tion is essential. Out of the income 
received for agricultural output, collec¬ 
tive farms cover production costs and 
make up wage funds. Net profits are 
used to pay debts and taxes, to increase 
fixed and circulating assets, to form 
cultural and service funds and funds 
for social security and for material in¬ 
centives to the collective farmers and 
agricultural specialists. 

Out of their produce, collective 
farms make up a seed fund, a fodder- 
reserve fund and sell their surplus 
produce to the state. There is an in- 
kind fund from which agricultural prod¬ 
ucts are distributed (or sold) to col¬ 
lective farmers; products for public 
catering and children’s establishments, 
for orphans, pensioners, and other 
persons in need also come from this 
fund. 

All the work on a collective farm 
is done by its members. Collective 
farmers receive wages for their work 
in socialized sector. These earnings, 
paid once a month in cash, are basic 
for their livelihood. In 1983, a collec¬ 
tive farmer earned an average of 7.74 
roubles a workday or 159 roubles a 
month. Some collective farmers, for 
example, tractor-drivers earned an 
average of 191 roubles a month; milk¬ 
maids, 214 roubles a month. Payments 
in kind make up a negligible margin of 
all earnings (0.82 percent); usually 
practiced during harvesting season, 
they are done in hay, grain, and pota¬ 
toes. 

A collective farmer’s family may be 
granted the use of no more than a 0.5 
ha of arable land for raising grain 
crops (mostly barley), potatoes, vege¬ 
tables, fruit-trees and fruit-shrubs. 
These small holdings form the basis of 
personal subsidiary farming. Collective 
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Harvesting in Radviliskis Raion 

































































farmers’ families may keep one or two 
cows, yearlings, pigs, sheep, fowls, and 
bees; for their upkeep, pastures and 
grassland plots for haymaking are al¬ 
lotted. Collective farmers can buy mixed 
feeds in exchange for production sold 
to the state. Part of the produce from 
subsidiary small holdings — vegetables, 
potatoes, fruit, milk, meat, honey, etc.— 
is utilized by collective farmers them¬ 
selves, the remainder is sold at their 
own discretion. Collective farmers’ 
families get an average of 1,344 roubles 
of extra income a year from subsidiary 
farming, including 500 roubles for milk 
only (1982). 

By now (1983) all the countryside 
has been electrified, many villages 
have natural gas and running water. 
Rural population has been resettling 
from isolated farmsteads to central 
settlements; monetary compensation 
is paid for buildings and plantings, 
and long-term credits on favourable 
terms are granted to the new settlers. 
Lithuanian villages boast new com¬ 
fortable houses, schools, creches, nurs¬ 
ery schools, Palaces of Culture, and 
shops. Almost every family owns a re¬ 
frigerator, a television set, and a wash¬ 
ing machine; many families own a car 
or a motorcycle. All children attend 
schools. Collective farmers and workers 
of state farms are entitled to a pension 
when out of age. On weekends they go 
on excursions, visit theatres and con¬ 
certs, many of them rest and undergo 
treatment at holiday homes and sana¬ 
toria. 

Collective farms themselves plan 
socialized production, but they must 
take into consideration the necessity of 
fulfilling state plans for the procure¬ 
ment of agricultural produce and the 
need to make rational use of land. The 
state supplies collective farms with 
machinery, fertilizers, and other means 
of production. 

Collective-farm democracy is the 
basis of the entire system of collective- 
farm management. The highest admin¬ 
istrative body is the general meeting of 
collective-farm workers or their rep¬ 


resentatives. In its activity the oro 
lective farm is guided by state laws ana 
by the Collective Farm Regulating 
adopted by the general meeting. It a jg 
elects, by open or secret ballot, the 
administrative and control bodies of the 
collective farm: a board, an auditino 
commission, and a chairman of the 
board. The decisions of the board are 
carried out by the chairman and various 
specialists. 

State farms (tarybinis tikis) are 
agricultural enterprises belonging to 
the state. A number of state farms, in 
addition to traditional sectors of agri¬ 
culture, specialize in the production 
of fruit and berries (horticultural state 
farms), vegetables (vegetable-growing 
state farms), or poultry (poultry state 
farms); some of them grow only vege¬ 
tables or flowers in hothouses (hothouse 
state farms) or raise fowl (poultry 
plants). There are state farms which go 
in for horse breeding, seed farming or 
grow fruit-trees and seedlings. State 
farms-technical colleges (technicums) 
train agricultural specialists with 
secondary education. Fish farms are 
also classified as state farms. Agricul¬ 
tural research establishments have ex¬ 
perimental farms for introducing their 
discoveries into practice and for carry¬ 
ing out tests; agricultural institutions 
of higher learning also have such farms. 

Income sources, its size, and subsid¬ 
iary farming on state farms are similar 
to those on collective farms. 

There are state farms in Lithuania, 
which directly supply certain organi¬ 
zations with agricultural produce or 
are essential for the activity of these 
organizations. These state farms have 
less land and are classified as subsidiary 
farms of hospitals, boarding schools, 
special schools, and other organizations. 

Interfarm organizations, based on 
cooperation among farms, represent 
another form of property in agriculture. 
These organizations offer services to 
agricultural enterprises (do construction 
work, etc.) or engage in production 
activities. The latter are, mostly, inter¬ 
farm livestock - raising complexes, or 
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Land reclamation in Ukmerge Raion 



Haymaking in Siauliai Raion 



Potato harvesting in Kapsukas Raion 


large-scale pig-raising combines. These 
are organized by groups of collective 
and state farms which supply feeds for 
large-scale production on industrial 
lines. Interfarm livestock enterprises 
raise cattle or pigs and sell them to the 
state; the net profit is distributed be¬ 
tween partners. 

Townspeople and other citizens may 
be granted the use of six ares of land in 
out-of-town recreational areas. Such 
citizens make up associations which, 
collectively, construct water-supply 
systems and roads; garden cottages on 
those plots _.are built according to a 
general plan. Fruit-trees, fruit-shrubs, 
flowers and vegetables are grown on 
these plots; the produce is utilized by 
the members themselves or sold at their 
discretion. 

The farming land in the Lithuanian 
SSR accounts for 0.7 percent of the 
USSR’s farming land; Lithuania’s gross 
agricultural output, 2.1 percent of the 
USSR’s gross agricultural output; meat 
and milk production, about 3 percent 
of the USSR’s milk and meat output. 
According to an average milk pro¬ 
duction per cow the Lithuanian SSR 
ranks second in the USSR (after the 
Estonian SSR). 

As of 1984, the area of farming land 
was 3,594,000 ha, of which 67.1 percent 
was arable land, 22.0 percent was 
pastures, 9.4 percent was hay fields, 
and 1.5 percent was orchards. As of 
1984, there were 2.8 million ha of 
reclaimed land, of which 2.3 million ha 
had been drained by closed drainage 
systems (as of 1940, 472,000 ha and 
12,000 ha respectively). As of 1984, 
there were 35,300 ha of irrigated land 
(mostly vegetable gardens and improved 
pastures). In 1984, there were 214,500 ha 
of improved grasslands and 621,600 ha 
of pastures. Some 200,000 ha of farm¬ 
ing land are limed annually. In 1984, 
1.6 million tons of inorganic fertilizers 
(in 1939, 140,000 tons) were consumed. 

In late 1984, there were 737 col¬ 
lective farms, 311 state farms (of which 
6 poultry farms and 2 hothouse com¬ 
bines), 189 other state farms, and 32 
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interfarm livestock enterprises. A 
collective farm averages 4,202 ha 
(farming land 3,032 ha, of which 2,056 
ha is arable land); a state farm, 4,637 ha 
(farming land 3,429 ha, of which 2,226 
ha is arable land). 

Intensive resettlement of farmsteads 
into central settlements is under way 
As of 1984, there was 53 percent of 
would-be-resettled houses left (118,226 
in number). Central settlements with 
administrative, educational, cultural 
and consumer service establishments 
are built in collective and state farms. 

An average number of points indi¬ 
cating the economic value of land is 40. 
The best land is in central Lithuania 
(Kedainiai Raion), the worst is in 
eastern Lithuania (Zarasai Raion). 
In 1984, agriculture’s fixed production 
assets totalled 8,934,000,000 roubles (in 
1965, 1,059,000,000 roubles), of which 
buildings, engineering structures, and 
power lines accounted for 74.5 percent; 
machinery for 12.2 percent. 

In late 1984, all types of farms had 
50,300 tractors, 12,000 grain-harvesting 
combines, and 32,700 trucks. All agri¬ 
cultural enterprises have been elec¬ 
trified. In 1985, the collective farms and 
the state farms had 285,000 and 159,000 
electric motors respectively. Sowing, 
harvesting, and milking are 100 percent 
mechanized; flax pulling, 99 percent; 
potatoe digging, 98 percent; harvesting 
of sugar beets, 53 percent. About 83 
percent of cows, 82 percent of pigs, and 
93 percent of fowl are raised in me¬ 
chanized farm units. Aviation is used 
for fertilizer dispersing and for plant 
protection against pests, diseases, 
and weeds (in 1984. over 1.4 million ha 
were sprayed). 

In 1979—84, an annual gross agri¬ 
cultural production was worth, on the 
average, 2,660,000,000 roubles, of which 
plant-growing production accounted for 
33.8 percent. The number of specialists 
with higher or secondary education 
working in agriculture has been increas¬ 
ing. In 1984, 45,000 such specialists were 
employed. Output per man was worth, 
on the average, 6,557 roubles (in/1965, 


2,165 roubles). In 1984, each collective 
farm in Lithuania had an average 
income of 2.9 million roubles; each state 
farm, 3.4 million roubles. 

In 1984, agricultural enterprises had 
4,642,000 ha of land, of which 66.6 
percent belonged to collective farms and 
31.8 percent to state farms. 

Plant growing. Grain crops (in 1983, 
50 percent of the republic’s arable 
land), potatoes, vegetables, fodder 
crops, and garden plants are cultivated 
throughout Lithuania. Sugar beets 
are grown primarily on the fertile soils 
of the Central Lithuanian Lowland; 
flax, in the north of the republic; veg¬ 
etables (cucumbers, tomatoes, onions, 
lettuce, and radishes) and flowers are 
grown in hothouses around major 
cities. 

In 1984, 100 percent of areas planted 
with cereals, flax, sugar beets, and 
potatoes were sown with stock seed. 
Scientific institutions and agricultural 
enterprises develop elite seed which is 
raised by specialized seed-breeding 
farms. Seed for sugar-beet plantings, 
maize, alfalfa, as well as that of some 
vegetables is obtained from the southern 
Union republics. 

The sown areas and harvests are 
given in the table on page 209. In 1981— 
84, an annual yield averaged 23.3 cent¬ 
ners of cereals per ha; in 1981—83, 
21.7 centners per ha (in 1934—38, 11.3 
centners per ha). In 1984, the high¬ 
est average grain yields were obtained, 
in an area of 500 to 1,200 ha, by these 
collective farms: the Draugyste Collec¬ 
tive Farm (Pasvalys Raion; 61.3 cent¬ 
ners per ha), the Kovo 8 Collective Farm 
(Pasvalys Raion; 57.5 centners per ha), 
the Istra Collective Farm (Pasvalys 
Raion, 58.4 centners per ha), the Bariu- 
nai Collective Farm (Joniskis Raion: 
58.1 centners per ha). 

Garden plots and berry plantings 
have been expanded (see the table on 
page 210). Pomiferous plants, mostly 
apple trees, account for 77.5 percent, 
stone-fruit plants for 15.4, berry plant¬ 
ings for 7.1 of the total area, their 
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yields being 94.4, 2.4, and 3.2 percent 

respectively. 

About 78 percent of the plant-grow- 
; r ,£ produce is used as fodder, 8 percent 
makes up the seed-fund, and 14 percent 
is sold. The major proportion of the 
grains is used as animal feed (mainly 
mixed feeds). In summer cattle is pas¬ 
tured. Hay, haylage, grass-meal, silage 
and straw are prepared for stabling 
period; in addition, pressed mixed fod¬ 
der, dry or wet, from fresh grass is 
produced. Concentrated feeds — grain 
and various fodder additives — are 


imported from other Union republics 
Mixed feeds are produced industrially 
(15 large factories). 

Animal husbandry. Livestock and 
fowl population is shown in the table on 
page 210. All fowl and animals — cattle, 
sheep, pigs — in socialized farms are 
of pedigree stock. The gross output of 
livestock farming is shown in the table 
on page 210. 

The Lithuanian Black-and-White 
and the Lithuanian Brown cattle, the 
Lithuanian White swine and the Lithu- 


Sown areas of agricultural crops (ha) 



1940 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1983 

Cereals 

1,638,000 

925,000 

856,000 

1,192,000 

1,172,900 

winter rye 

590,000 

424,000 

160,000 

192,000 

202,600 

wheat 

142,000 

94,000 

129,000 

204,000 

267,200 

spring barley 

229,000 

162,000 

437,000 

565,000 

439,000 

oats 

392,000 

110,000 

53,000 

116,000 

96,100 

legumes 

201,000 

60,000 

59,000 

99,000 

153,400 

Fiber flax 

96,000 

64,000 

44,000 

38,000 

36,200 

Sugar beets 

13,000 

32,000 

26,000 

36,000 

35,700 

Potatoes 

210,000 

238,000 

174,000 

139,000 

140,900 

Vegetables 

14,000 

22,000 

21,000 

22,000 

21,600 

Fodder crops 

520,000 

1,094,000 

1,165,000 

1,034,000 

1,000,200 

beets used as 






fodder 

71,000 

58,000 

72,000 

59,000 

58,500 

corn for silage 

1,000 

147,000 

177,000 

138,000 

117,600 

annual grasses 

33,000 

243,000 

313,000 

162,000 

158,600 

perennial 






grasses 

417,000 

638,000 

602,000 

530,000 

573,000 


Gross harvest of agricultural crops (tons) 




1940 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1983 

Cereals 

1,536,000 

855,000 

2,099,000 

1,932,300 

2,782,400 

winter rye 

620,000 

350,000 

284,000 

327,600 

480,000 

wheat 

166,000 

90,000 

321,000 

405,000 

814,100 


spring barley 
oats 

legumes 
Fiber flax 
Sugar beets 
Potatoes 
Vegetables 
Fodder crops 
beets used 
as fodder 
corn for silage 
annual grasses 
perennial grasses 

* As converted into hay 


208,000 

339,000 

73,000 

30,000 

255,000 

2,726,000 

170,000 


1,060,000 


228,000 
76,000 
47,000 
17,000 
484,000 
2,259,000 
373,000 


1,044,000 

3,025,000 

530,000* 

1,130,000* 


1,179,000 

121,000 

149,000 

12,000 

526,000 

2,721,000 

366,000 


2,194,000 

3,374,000 

347,000* 

903,000* 


914.600 

168.600 
95,800 

8,100 

559,000 

1,178,400 

265,000 


1,362,000 

1,543,300 

381,800* 

1,216,000* 


952,400 

193.200 
312,100 

18,600 

887.200 
1,627,000 

320.200 


1,741,900 

1,390,800 

372,400* 

1,715,000’ 
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anian Blackhead sheep are raised. Arti¬ 
ficial insemination is widely practiced. 
Pedigree animals are exported to other 
Union republics and foreign countries. 
Of the gross agricultural output, in 
1984, the republic’s collective and state 
farms produced 70.8 percent of meat, 
63.5 percent of milk, and 63.3 percent of 
eggs; the remainder was produced by 
the population on personal plots. Of the 
total meat output beef accounts for 47 
percent, pork for 45.3 percent, poultry 
for 6.5 percent, and mutton for 0.9 per¬ 
cent. 

In 1984, the per capita production 
of meat and milk averaged 137 kg and 
813 kg (in 1938—39, 58 kg and 400 kg 
respectively) or 19.3 tons of meat (in 
live weight) and 80.5 tons of milk per 
100 ha of farming land. An average of 
3,321 kg of milk per cow was produced; 
in some agricultural enterprises, over 
5,000 kg per cow (e. g. the Vilnius State 
Stud Farm, the Baisogala Experimental 
Farm). 

As of 1984, there were 127,300 colo¬ 
nies of bees in the possession of the 
population and agricultural enterprises. 


Area under gardens and berry plantings 
and gross harvest of fruit and berries 

Year Area, ha Gross harvest, 

tons 


1940 

34,800 

36,000 

1945 

15,700 

50,000 

1950 

19,800 

17,000 

1960 

32,700 

126,000 

1970 

54,600 

131,000 

1980 

54,100 

191,000 

1983 

53,600 

154,400 


Animal husbandry is specialized and 
concentrated. All agricultural enter¬ 
prises raise cows; in addition, the 
majority of collective and state farms 
raise pigs, some raise also sheep and 
fowls. 

The construction of livestock com¬ 
plexes and large production units, in 
which agricultural production is organ¬ 
ized along industrial lines, began in 
the 1970s. In 1984, there were 500 dairy¬ 
ing production units (with no less than 
400 cows), 32 pig-raising units for 12,000 
to 54,000 pigs a year, and three cattle- 
fattening complexes (capacity from 


Output of main 

products of livestock raising 







Yearly average 

1940 

1950 

1960 

in 1976—80 

Meat (slaughter 
weight; tons) 

134,000 

126,000 

212,000 

453,000 

Milk (tons) 

1,383,000 

851,000 

1,749,000 

2,723,000 

Eggs 

187,000,000 

266,000,000 

438,000,000 

920,000,000 


Livestock population (head) 

1939 

1950 

1970 

1984 

Cattle 

including 

1,335,000 

737,000 

1,714,000 

2,464,200 

COWS 

879,000 

502,000 

857,000 

883,400 

Swine 

1,395,000 

734,000 

2,079,000 

2,719,000 

Sheep 

667,000 

370,000 

153,000 

98,000 

Horses 

610,000 

395,000 

151,000 

78,300 

Fowls 

6,010,000 


9,012,000 

15,699,900 








































51000 to 5,000 head) in the Lithuanian 

SSR- 

Agricultural enterprises. For a bet¬ 
ter picture of the primary cells of 
Lithuania’s agriculture, following is the 
data about 12 typical agricultural enter¬ 
prises. 

Draugas Collective Farm is located 
in Radviliskis Raion; centre, Alksniu- 
piai. Founded in 1948, it had 3,815 ha 
of land (1984) including 3,295 ha of 
farming land, of which 2,470 ha was 
arable; on the average, 625 workers 
were employed in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. In late 1984, the farm had 
2,734 head of cattle (of which 900 were 
cows) and 4,589 pigs; on the average, 
a cow yielded 4,358 kg of milk. 

In 1976—80, an average of 1,005 
centners of milk and 275 centners of 
meat per 100 ha of farming land was 
produced annually; an average annual 
gross income per 100 ha of farming land 
was 131,400 roubles, net income 52,600 
roubles; an average annual yield of 
grain crops was 37.5 centners per ha, 
potatoes 228 centners per ha, sugar 
beets 370 centners per ha. 

The collective farm has a comfort¬ 
able central settlement with a Palace 
of Culture, an eight-year school, a 
creche and a nursery school, a surgery, 
and a consumer service establishment. 
There are good facilities for amateur 
arts and sports (the farm has a swim¬ 
ming pool). 

Socialistinis Kelias Collective Farm 
is located in Plunge Raion; centre, Var- 
kaliai. Founded in 1949, it had 2,999 ha 
of land in 1984 including 1,857 ha of 
farming land, of which 1,073 ha was 
arable; on the average. 298 workers 
were employed. The farm specializes in 
milk and meat production. In late 1984, 
the farm had 1,525 head of cattle (of 
which 443 were cows) and 3,050 pigs; 
milk production per cow averaged 
4,052 kg. 

In 1976—80, an average of 798 
centners of milk and 275 centners of 
meat per 100 ha of farming land was 
produced annually; an average annual 


gross income per 100 ha of farming land 
was 122,900 roubles, net income 29,000 
roubles; an average yield of grain crops 
was 42.8 centners per ha, potatoes 143 
centners per ha. In addition to the main 
production, the farm grows vegetables 
and flowers in hothouses and in field. 

Work in livestock farms has been 
mechanized, roads connecting pro¬ 
duction centres have been paved. 

The collective farm has a Palace of 
Culture; there are men’s and women’s 
amateur song ensembles, drama and 
dance groups. Natural environment has 
been preserved. 

Zelsvele Collective Farm is located 
in Kapsukas Raion; centre, Zelsva. 
Founded in 1949, it had 3,460 ha of 
land in 1984 including 3,007 ha of farm¬ 
ing land, of which 1,093 ha was arable; 
on the average, 566 workers were 
employed in agricultural production. 
In late 1984, the farm had 3,218 head 
of cattle (of which 845 were cows) and 
2,683 pigs. A cow yielded an average 
of 4,912 kg of milk. 

In 1976—80, an average annual 
production per 100 ha of farming land 
was 1,032 centners of milk and 241 
centners of meat; an average gross 
income per 100 ha of farming land was 
85,600 roubles, net income 22,700 
roubles; an average annual yield of 
grain crops was 41.6 centners per ha, 
potatoes 135 centners per ha, sugar 
beets 333 centners per ha. 

Care of animals in livestock farms, 
including feeding and preparation of 
fodder has been mechanized, the pro¬ 
duction of feeds has been well or¬ 
ganized. 

The collective farm has a Palace of 
Culture. Amateur arts flourish: there 
are some dance groups, a drama group, 
a village band (kaimo kapela), and a 
jazz ensemble. The collective farm owns 
a rest home in Druskininkai and a 
recreational centre on the banks of Lake 
Zaltytis. 

Rytij. Ausra Collective Farm is lo¬ 
cated in Kedainiai Raion; centre, La- 
bunava. Founded in 1949, it had 
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0054 ha of land in 1984 including 2,486 
ha of farming land, of which 1,753 ha 
was arable; on the average, 623 workers 
wer e employed in agricultural pro 
duction. In late 1984, the farm had 1,977 
head of cattle (of which 610 were cows) 
and 3,028 pigs; a cow yielded an average 
of 4,634 kg of milk. 

In 1976—80, an average annual 
production per 100 ha of farming land 
was 879 centners of milk and 265 cent- 
ners of meat; an average gross income 
per 100 ha of farming land was 110,400 
roubles, net income 31,600 roubles; an 
average annual yield of grain crops was 
39 centners per ha, sugar beets 375 
centners per ha. 

There is a comfortable central set¬ 
tlement with a secondary school, a 
nursery school, a cafe, a surgery, and a 
stadium. Houses of collective farmers 
have central heating, running hot and 

cold water, sewerage, gas, and tele¬ 
phone. 

Bariunai Collective Farm is located 

Fo„ J a n lf klS Rai ° n; Centre ’ Bariunai 
Founded in 1949, it had 3,587 ha of 
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land in 1984 including 3,049 ha of 
farming land, of which 2,192 ha was 
arable; on the average, 603 workers 
were employed in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. In late 1984, the farm had 2,677 
head of cattle (of which 750 were cows) 
and 4,879 pigs; and 1,100 fowls; a cow 
yielded, on the average, 4,812 kg of milk. 

In 1976—80, an average annual 
production per 100 ha of farming land 
was 958 centners of milk and 264 cent¬ 
ners of meat; an average income per 
100 ha of farming land was 121,700 
roubles, net income 31,800 roubles; an 
average yield of grain crops was 46.4 
centners per ha, sugar beets 390 cent¬ 
ners per ha. High yields of grain crops 
are regular on the farm; in this, the 
farm has no rivals throughout the 
republic. 

The collective farm has model set¬ 
tlements of Bariunai, PoSupiai, and 
Melniai; there is an eight-year school, 
a nursery school, a surgery, a shop, and 
a canteen. The collective farmers have 
good opportunities to rest in Druskinin- 
kai and Palanga every year. 










































25th Congress of the CPSU State 
farm is located in Silute Raion; centre, 
juknaiciai. Founded in 1963, the farm 
had 6,590 ha of land in 1984 including 
5 404 ha of farming land, of which 
2 070 ha was arable; on the average, 
502 workers were occupied in agricul¬ 
tural production. In late 1984, the farm 
had 3,483 head of cattle (of which 1,041 
were cows) and 160,342 hens; a cow 
yielded an average of 3,625 kg of milk. 

In 1976—80, an average of 620 
centners of milk and 253 centners of 
meat per 100 ha of farming land was 
produced annually; an average gross 
income per 100 ha of farming land was 
82,300 roubles, net income 20,200 
roubles; an average annual yield of 
grain crops was 31.1 centners per ha. 

The collective farm has a model 
central settlement with an eight-year 
school, a creche, a nursery school, a 
canteen, and a Palace of Culture; there 
are some amateur drama and dance 
circles. 

Michurin Horticulture State Farm. 
is located in Jurbarkas Raion; centre, 
Klausuciai. Founded in 1957, the farm 
had 3,809 ha of land in 1984 including 
2,784 ha of farming land, of which 
1,424 ha was arable; orchards occupy an 
area of 581 ha; on the average, 571 



Kaisiadorys Poultry Plant 


workers were employed. In late 1984, 

the farm had 2,319 head of cattle (of 
which 567 were cows) and 1,749 pigs; 
a cow yielded, on the average, 3,977 kg 
of milk. 

In 1976—80, an average annual 
production per 100 ha of farming land 
was 779 centners of milk and 192 cent¬ 
ners of meat; an average gross income 
per 100 ha of farming land was 138,800 
roubles, net profit 28,400 roubles (half 
of the sum came from horticulture); an 
average annual yield of grain crops was 
41.5 centners per ha. There is a fruit¬ 
processing station on the farm and 
storage facilities for 3,000 tons. 

The farm has a large, comfortable 
central settlement, which is one of the 
most beautiful in the republic (all 
streets are paved and lighted). There is 
a secondary school, a creche and a 
nursery school, a Palace of Culture with 
a number of amateur groups and circles. 
Ponds have been constructed around the 
central settlement. 

Joniskelis Michurin State Farm- 
Technical College (specialized secondary 
school) is located in Pasvalys Raion; 
centre, Narteikiai. Founded in 1945, it 
had 2,378 ha of land in 1984 including 
1,937 ha of farming land, of which 1,359 



A state-farm livestock unit 
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ha was arable; on the average, 478 
workers were employed. In late 1984, 
the farm had 1,540 head of cattle (of 
which 500 were cows) and 1,170 pigs; 
on the average, a cow yielded 3,833 kg 
of milk. 

In 1976—80, an average of 872 
centners of milk and 174 centners of 
meat per 100 ha of farming land was 
produced annually; an average annual 
gross income per 100 ha of farming land 
was 59,300 roubles, net profit 14,000 
roubles; an average annual yield of 
grain crops was 32.8 centners per ha, 
potatoes 130 centners per ha, flax fiber 
4.5 centners per ha. 

The farm is a specialized secondary 
school which trains agronomists and 
machine operators; on the average, 60 
agronomists and about 100 machine 
operators graduate from the school 
annually. The farm has comfortable 
hostels, good facilities for amateur arts 
and sports. 

Lenkimai State Farm is located in 
Skuodas Raion; centre, Lenkimai. 
Founded in 1965, it had 5,790 ha of land 
in 1984 including 4,800 ha of farming 
land, of which 3,322 ha was arable; on 
the average, 417 workers were em¬ 
ployed. In late 1984, the farm had 3,129 
head of cattle (of which 881 were cows) 
and 2,337 pigs; on the average, a cow 
yielded 3,689 kg of milk. 

In 1976—80, an average of 638 
centners of milk and 169 centners of 
meat per 100 ha of farming land was 
produced annually; an average net 
income per 100 ha of farming land was 
60,500 roubles, net profit 17,500 roubles; 
an average annual yield of grain crops 
was 27.6 centners per ha. 

There is a consumer service estab¬ 
lishment, a canteen, a nursery school, 
and an eight-year school. Socialist 
emulation is we 11-organized among 
collective farmers: there are 109 shock 
workers of communist labour. Workers 
have good opportunities to rest at holi¬ 
day homes. 

Baisogala Experimental State Farm 
of the Institute of Livestock Raising of 
the Lithuanian SSR is located in Radvi- 
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liskis Raion; centre, Baisogala. Founded 
i n 1952, it had 6,865 ha of land in 1984 
including 5,188 ha of farming land, of 
which 3,700 ha was arable; on the av¬ 
erage, 617 workers were employed. In 
late 1984, the farm had 3,519 head of 
cattle (of which 1,090 were cows) and 
3 434 pigs; on the average, a cow yielded 
4,519 kg of milk. 

In 1976—80, an average of 1,370 
centners of milk and 324 centners of 
meat per 100 ha of farming land was 
produced annually; an average annual 
income per 100 ha of farming land was 
132,000 roubles; net profit 20,200 
roubles; an average yield of grain crops 
was 40.9 centners per ha, potatoes 235 
centners per ha. 

The farm is one of the most impor¬ 
tant suppliers of pedigree domestic 
animals in the Lithuanian SSR. It has 
an elite herd of the Lithuanian White- 
and-Black cattle and the Holland White- 
and-Black cattle, a bull-raising centre, 
a republic-level self-supporting lab¬ 
oratory for determining blood groups, 
and a pig-fattening control station. 

There is a well-planned settlement 
of low-rise apartment houses, a Palace 
of Culture with a number of amateur art 
groups, and a sports club. 

Kaisiadorys Poultry Plant is located 
in Kaisiadorys. It was founded in 1972. 
In 1984, on the average, 704 workers 
were employed. In late 1984, the plant 
had 60,000 hens and 716,000 broilers. 

In 1981—84, an average of 6,206 
tons of meat was sold to the state an¬ 
nually; one laying hen produced an 
average of 225 eggs; the plant’s annual 
production was worth 13.2 million 
roubles; an average annual net profit 
was 8.4 million roubles. Consumption 
of feeds to produce one kg of poultry is 
among the lowest in the USSR. 

The plant’s workers have good work¬ 
ing and living conditions. There is a 
creche and a nursery school, a special 
food shop, sport facilities for children. 


Amateur art groups include a brass 
band, a jazz ensemble, men’s and 
women’s vocal ensembles, and a mixed- 
voice choir. 

Vilnius Hothouse Combine is one of 
the largest in Lithuania; it is located 
at the village of Pagiriai, Vilnius 
Raion. Founded in 1971, it had 221 ha of 
land in 1984 including 52 ha of arable 
land; on the average, 1,256 workers 
were employed. In 1984, the combine 
had 26.1 ha of winter hothouses (21 ha 
for vegetables and 5.1 ha for flowers) 
and 37 ha for field vegetables; 58,400 
centners o§ vegetables was produced in 
winter hothouses; vegetables and flow¬ 
ers brought 13 million roubles, with 
the net profit amounting to over 5 mil¬ 
lion roubles. Vegetables and flowers 
are supplied to the city of Vilnius. 

FISHERIES 

There are 20 collective fish farms in 
Lithuania, they have 8,456 hectares of 

ponds. In 1983 the average catch was 
1,022 kg of fish per hectare. Five fish 
hatcheries supply inland waters with 
fry at different stages of development. 
Priority is given to the breeding of carp, 
eel, peled ( Coregonus peled ); herbiv¬ 
orous fish — grass, or Chinese, and 
silver ( Hypophthalmichthys molitrix) 
carps — are being introduced. 

Sea fisheries yield 98 percent of 
the catch, including herring, cod, ling, 
scad, sprat, and flounder. A large fishing 
fleet has been built; it includes middle 
and large trawlers, trawlers-factories, 
transport and refrigerator vessels. The 
fishing grounds lie in the Baltic and 
Barents seas and in the Atlantic. 
Klaipeda is the sea fishing port. Littoral 
fisheries are located in Dreverna, Nida, 
Rusne, Kintai, and Sventoji. They catch 
sparling (Osmerus eperlanus), burbot, 
bream, eel and pikeperch ( Lucioperca 
lucioperca). 

FORESTRY 

In 1983, forests covered 27.9 percent 
of the territory of the Lithuanian SSR 
(in 1945, about 19 percent; in 1961, 
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23 9 percent), or 1,822,000 ha, 25.5 per- 
•ent of which are under collective and 
state farms. In 1983 there were 10 state 
forestry production associations, they 
hod 1.3 million ha of forests. In 1983 
timber resources were 266 million cu m. 

The average annual felling rate is 
about 2.8 million cu m (the accretion is 
about 6 million cu m). In 1945—83, 
497,000 hectares were afforested, inc¬ 
luding 91,000 ha of lands unsuitable for 
farming. About 50 percent of forests 
are open for exploitation, others are 
used for watershed and erosion protec¬ 
tion, for recreation, and other pur¬ 
poses. 

TRANSPORTATION 

By the end of 1983 railways had a 
track length of 2,014 km; in addition, 
1,120 km of spurtracks served industrial 
enterprises. The main railway trunk 
lines crossing Soviet Lithuania are 
Vilnius—Minsk—Moscow, Leningrad— 
Vilnius—Kaunas—Kaliningrad, Vil¬ 
nius—Siauliai—Riga, Vilnius—Klaipe¬ 
da, Riga—Siauliai—Kaliningrad. The 
Vilnius—Kaunas and Vilnius—Trakai 
lines (about 125 km) have been elec¬ 
trified. 

The total length of highways is 
36,700 km, 23,700 km of which are paved 
(2,200 km in 1940). The main highways 
are Vilnius—Kaunas—Kryzkalnis— 
Klaipeda, Vilnius—Ukmerge—Paneve- 
zys—Riga, Zarasai—Kaunas—Kalinin¬ 
grad, Riga—Siauliai—Taurage—Kali¬ 
ningrad, Daugavpils—Siauliai—Tel- 
Siai—Klaipeda. The Vilnius—Kaunas 
and Vilnius—Ukmerge highways were 
built and those of Kaunas—Klaipeda, 


Ukmerge—Panevezys—Riga were un¬ 
der construction in 1984. 

The total length of navigable ship¬ 
ping routes is 628 km (the Nemunas, the 
Neris from the confluence with the 
Vilnia as far as Verkiai, and Trakai 
lakes). Sea routes link Klaipeda with 
200 foreign ports. In 1979 the Lithua¬ 
nian Maritime Shipping Line had 37 
sea-going ships. 

The largest airport, located in Vil¬ 
nius, is connected by internal lines with 
Lithuania’s major cities and has direct 
air links with about 50 cities in other 
Soviet republics. Kaunas, Siauliai, Pa- 
nev^zys, Klaipeda, Druskininkai, and 
Palanga also have airports. 

Pipeline transport came into being 
in 1961 with the construction of the 
Dashava—Ivatsevichi—Vilnius—Riga 
gas pipeline and its branches to Kaunas, 
Jonava, and Siauliai. In 1982 the total 
length of gas mains was 820 km. In 1979 
the Polotsk—Mafceikiai oil pipeline was 
completed. 

Passengers in urban districts are 
carried by buses, trolleybuses, and taxi 
cabs. In 1983, 43 towns had bus services 
(23 towns in 1960); buses carried 706.1 
million passengers (188 million in 1960). 
The total length of urban bus routes was 
50,900 km (8,100 km in 1960). Ih 1983, 
2,135 cars were engaged in taxicab serv¬ 
ices (512 in 1960). Trolleybuses have 
run in Vilnius since 1956 and Kaunas 
since 1966. Their total single-track 
route was 207 km in 1983 (42 km in 
1960); the trolley fleet had 481 trolley¬ 
buses (76 in 1960); they carried 270.5 
million passengers (37 million in 1960). 
Freight and passenger turnover is 
shown in the table below. 


Freight and passenger turnover 

of general-use 

transportation (1983) 

Type of 

Freight 

Freight 

Number of 

Passenger- 

transport 

haulage 

turnover 

passengers 

turnover 


(tons) 

(ton-km) 


(passenger-km) 

Rail transport 

27,800,000 

18,952,000,000 

30,500,000 

3,331,000,000 

River transport 
Motor-vehicle 

2,800,000 

155,000,000 

3,600,000 

19,000,000 

transport 

336,900,000 

7,523,000,000 

754,800,000 

7,137,000,000 

Air transport 

15,500,000 

23,000,000 

700,000 

1,689,000,000 


^ Klaipeda commei'cial port 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

In 1983, Lithuania had 1,093 post 
and telegraph offices and telephone 


Works (1950), the Baltija Shipyard 
Klaipeda (1952), the Vilnius Electric 
Meter Plant (1950), the Akmene Cement 
Plant (1952), and other enterprises were 
constructed. 

In 1946—83, the capital investments 


exchanges, 790 of which were in rural 
localities. In 1983 they handled 135 mil¬ 
lion letters, 1.7 million parcels, 9.4 
million remittances, dispatched 3.3 mil¬ 
lion telegrams, serviced 40 million long¬ 
distance telephone calls, delivered 534 
million copies of newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. Customers in Vilnius can dial 
directly subscribers in all the cities and 
raions of Lithuania; telephone sub¬ 
scribers in 49 cities can dial Vilnius. 
Almost all telephone subscribers in 
Vilnius can call directly ten cities in 
other Soviet republics (some of them 
can dial up to 55 cities). 

In 1983, there were 520,000 tele¬ 
phones in Lithuania, 109,200 of them in 
rural localities. In nine cities there are 
facsimile transmission, or phototele¬ 
graph, stations. A system of data ex¬ 
change serves organizations of 47 Lith¬ 
uania’s cities and raions, ensuring 
transmission of information between 
them and computer centres. Since 1982 
the highway Vilnius—Kaunas—Klaipe¬ 
da has an emergency radiotelephone 
service. 

CONSTRUCTION 

In Soviet years building has become 
an independent branch of material 
production. Building organizations 
created in the early postwar years could 
hardly be considered industrial enter¬ 
prises since they were short of qualified 
specialists, machinery, and materials. 
With the help of other Soviet republics, 
in less than five years, the destroyed 
industrial enterprises, apartment hou¬ 
ses, and engineering structures were 
restored. 

Simultaneously the construction of 
new large industrial enterprises began 
in 1946. The Vilnius Elfa Electrical 
Equipment Plant (1946, year of comple¬ 
tion), the Zalgiris Machine-tool Plant 
(1948), the Siauliai Vairas Bicycle Plant 
(1949), the Kaunas Pergale Turbine 


in the national economy were 29,857,- 
000,000 roubles (in comparable prices: 
231,000,000 roubles in 1946—50; 6,726,- 
000,000 roubles in 1971—75; 2,020,000,- 
000 roubles in 1983), of which 18,187,- 
000,000 roubles were spent on building 
and assemblage work (164,000,000 rou¬ 
bles in 1946—50; 4,286,000,000 roubles 
in 1971—75; 1,090,000,000 roubles in 
1983). In 1983, 27.7 percent of the total 
capital investments was channelled into 
industry (30.4 percent in 1960), 29 per¬ 
cent into agriculture (26.1 percent in 
1960), 13 percent into the construction 
of scientific, public health establish¬ 
ments, communal service and other 
enterprises (12.9 percent in 1960), 17.4 
percent into housing construction (17.2 
percent in 1960). 

The state and cooperative enter¬ 
prises and organizations, excluding 
collective farms, commissioned the 
fixed assets in the form of buildings and 
facilities for scientific, cultural, art, 
educational, and medical establish¬ 
ments: in 1966—70 for the sum of 
477,000,000 roubles; in 1971—83 for 
2,283,000,000 roubles. In 1966—83 the 
state and cooperative enterprises and 
organizations built 1,451 shops. 

In the countryside, the people living 
on detached farmsteads have been 
moving to collective-farm settlements. 
By 1979, inhabitants of about 70,000 
isolated farmsteads (about one-third of 

Construction of general-education 
schools 

Number of Number of pupils in 

schools built them 


1946—50 

97 

17,500 

1951—60 

283 

61,500 

1961—70 

382 

209,800 

1971—80 

423 

246,900 

1981—83 

Total 

42 

42,100 

1946—83 

1,227 

577,800 
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An art shop (Klaipeda) A grocery shop (Vilnius) 
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those to be resettled) were resettled; 

collective farms have already com¬ 
pleted the resettlement (in Akmene and 
VilkaviSkis raions there are eight such 
collective farms in each). 

In 1956—83, facilities for 1.4 million 
head of cattle, poultry houses for 7.6 
million fowl were built on collective, 
state, and other types of farms. In 
addition, poultry plants for 1.1 million 
laying hens and 10.9 million broilers 
were built in 1966—83. 

Building industry was established 
in the 1950s and 1960s. The scope of 
construction using prefabricated rein- 
forced-concrete and concrete structures 
and components increased rapidly. In 
1983 the production of prefabricated 
reinforced-concrete structures and 
components ran up to 2,200,000 cu m, 
26.1 percent of which was made in 
Kaunas, 22.1 percent in Vilnius, 13.6 


percent in Klaipeda, 7.4 percent in 
Siauliai. Contractor construction ac¬ 
counts for 90 percent of overall volume 
of building and assemblage work, and 
the number of contractor building and 
assemblage organizations has grown 
considerably (the first organizations 
were set up in 1946, in 1965 they num¬ 
bered 121, in 1983 there were 270 of 
which 218 were run by the state, 48 by 
interfarm associations, and 4 by coope¬ 
ratives); the volume of their work 
increased in 1965—82 from 313 to 677 
million roubles (in comparable prices). 

Two- to |welve-storeyed apartment 
houses prevail in urban housing con¬ 
struction. House-building cooperatives 
have been functioning since 1962. 
Individual house building predominates 
in townships and in villages. In 
1946—83, 43,200,000 sq m of housing 
space was built: 61.2 percent was built 


Housing construction (sq 

m of floor space) 

including construction 



Year 

Total 

by state and cooperative by workers and 
^organizations and by office employees 

housing cooperatives 

by collective farms 
and collective farmers 

1946—50 

1951—55 

1956—60 

1961—65 

1966—70 

1971—75 

1976—80 

1981—83 

1,650,000 

1,250,000 

2,980,000 

4,860,000 

7,660,000 

9,960,000 

9,570,000 

5,400,000 

770,000 

640,000 

1,410,000 

3,110,000 

5,080,000 

6,200,000 

5,880,000 

3,500,000 

300,000 

320,000 

670,000 

980,000 

1,100,000 

1,520,000 

1,490,000 

800,000 

580,000 

290,000 

900,000 

770,000 

1,480,000 

2,240,000 

2,200,000 

1,110,000 

Capital investments (in comparable prices) 





including 



Year 

Capital 

investments 

state and coope 
rative organiza¬ 
tions 

collective 

farms 

by the population for 
cooperative housing 


1941— 

-45 

54,000,000 

50,000,000 

— 

4,000,000 

1946— 

-50 

231,000,000 

208,000,000 

2,000,000 

21,000,000 

1951— 

-55 

547,000,000 

444,000,000 

82,000,000 

21,000,000 

1956- 

-60 

1,386,000,000 

1,111,000,000 

216,000,000 

59,000,000 

1961— 

-65 

2,730,000,000 

2,317,000,000 

338,000,000 

75,000,000 

1966— 

-70 

4,653,000,000 

3,870,000,000 

650,000,000 

133,000,000 

1971— 

-75 

6,726,000,000 

5,297,000,000 

1,186,000,000 

243,000,000 

1976— 

-80 

7,981,000,000 

6,188,000,000 

1,501,000,000 

292,000,000 

1981— 

-83 

5,03,000,000 

4,477,000,000 

954,000,000 

172,000,000 

Total 






1941- 

-83 

29,911,000,000 

23,962,000,000 

4,929,000,000 

1,020.000,000 

















by the state and cooperative organi¬ 
zations and enterprises and by house¬ 
building cooperatives, 22.2 percent by 
collective farms, collective farmers, and 
office employees living in the country¬ 
side, 16.6 percent by industrial workers 
and office employees with their own 
money and state bank loans (see the 
table on page 221). Housing-construc¬ 
tion combines are in operation in Vil¬ 
nius, Kaunas, Klaipeda, and Siauliai; in 
1978 their total capacity was 716,000 
sq m of housing space per year. 

In housing construction a high level 
of industrialization has been reached: 
mechanization accounts for 99.7 percent 
of earthwork, 99 percent of cargo handl¬ 
ing, 90 percent of plastering, 87 percent 
of painting. Mostly apartment blocks 
of standard design are built. Such 
apartment houses feature largely in 
Zirmunai, Lazdynai, Karoliniskes, 
Virsuliskes, Baltupiai, Seskine, Justi- 
niskes residential districts of Vilnius 
and elsewhere. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

By the end of 1983, the housing 
facilities of Lithuania’s cities were 
34,300,000 sq m of floor space (10,600,- 
000 sq m in 1960), 26,600,000 sq m of 
which belonged to the public sector 
(6,600,000 sq m in 1960) and 7,700,000 sq 
m to the private sector (4,000,000 sq m 
in 1960). In 1983, the average per capita 
area of housing space in towns was 
15.1 sq m. In 1956—83 more than 3.5 
million people improved their housing 
conditions. Rents, accounting for 4—5 
percent of the family budget (in 1939, 
26 percent of the official living wage), 
have remained unchanged since 1945. 

By the end of 1983, 66 towns had 
central water supply (13 in 1960), 64 
towns had sewer systems (9 in 1960), 
and 92 towns had gas facilities (4 in 
1960). By the end of 1983, 90 percent of 
housing run by the local soviets of towns 
and urban-type settlements had water 
supply (55 percent in 1960), 89 percent 
had sewer systems (53 percent in 1960), 


80 percent had central heating and hot 
water (20 percent in 1960), 89 percent 
were supplied with gas (6 percent in 
1960) and 73 percent with hot water 
(26 percent in 1965). 

TRADE AND PUBLIC CATERING 

Nearly all the wholesale and retail 
trade and public catering is concen¬ 
trated in the state and cooperative trade 
networks (in 1983, 57 percent and 43 
percent of all sales respectively). Public 
catering accounted for 9 percent of the 
total trade turnover (77,800,000 roubles 
in 1960, 430,300,000 roubles in 1983). 
Part of agricultural produce is sold 
through the network of collective-farm 
trade. 

With the expansion of commodity 
production and the increase in popu¬ 
lation’s monetary incomes, the retail 
turnover has been growing rapidly. In 
1950—83 (evaluated in comparable 
prices) it increased by a factor of 18.6 
from 301,000,000 to 4,543,800,000 
roubles. In 1983, the turnover of state 
retail trade was 2,583,400,000 roubles 
and that of cooperative retail trade, 
1,960,400,000 roubles. In 1983, the 
average per capita sales in Lithuania 
made 1,290 roubles, 50.9 percent of 
which were accounted for by foodstuffs. 

The consumption pattern has also 
changed. The consumption of high- 
calorie foodstuffs, including meat, fish, 
dairy products, eggs, and vegetables, 
has been steadily increasing. In 1975, 
the daily average per capita energy- 
producing value of the diet was 14.7 MJ 
(12.9 MJ in 1938—39). 

In 1983, the sales of foodstuffs ran 
to 2,308,700,000 roubles (425,900,000 
roubles in 1960), of which meat products 
accounted for 379,200,000 roubles 
(61,600,000 roubles in 1960); fish prod¬ 
ucts, for 57,200,000 roubles (15,900,000 
roubles in 1960); dairy products, for 
131,400,000 roubles (21,200,000 roubles 
in 1960); eggs, for 49,900,000 roubles 
(2,600,000 roubles in 1960); vegetables, 
for 47,600,000 roubles (3,500,000 roubles 
in 1960). The sales of non-food goods 
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ran to 2,235,100,000 roubles in 1983 
(461,500,000 roubles in 1960). 

The sales of goods for cultural and 
household uses have been increasing 
particularly rapidly. In 1983, the sales 
of articles for recreation ran to 
231,400,000 roubles (40,200,000 roubles 
in 1960); electrical appliances, to 
54,900,000 roubles (4,700,000 roubles in 
1960). By the end of 1983 there were 106 
radio sets, 89 TV sets, 91 refrigerators, 
64 washing machines, 80 bicycles and 
motor bicycles per 100 families. 

The material and technical base of 
trade has also developed, the number 
of trade enterprises has increased and 
their equipment improved. By the end 
of 1983, there were 7,600 retail trade 
enterprises (6,320 in 1960), 4,170 public 
catering establishments (1,370 in 1960), 
including 2,970 canteens and restaurants 
and 1,190 snack bars and buffets. The 
space of shopping premises in 1983 was 
582,700 sq m; the public catering es¬ 
tablishments had 280,900 seats. Many 
raion cities have large department stores 
(Zarasai, AnykSciai, Moletai, Kedainiai, 
Pasvalys), many factories, schools and 
offices have their own canteens. Ad¬ 
vanced forms of trading, such as self- 
service and sales by samples, have been 
introduced. The share of specialized 
shops has been increasing: in 1983 in 
the state trade network they made 73.9 
percent of all shops (41.3 percent of 
grocery shops, 92.5 percent of shops 
selling non-food goods). 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 

By the end of 1983, there were 3,336 
community-service shops (in 1960, 
1,657), including shops for repair of 
shoes, household appliances, means of 
transportation, furniture, sewing shops, 
dry-cleaning and dyeing shops, laun¬ 
dries, knitting shops, photographers’ 
studios, bathhouses, hairdressing and 
barber shops and hire centres; 2,324 
service establishments functioned in 
rural localities (1,086 in 1960). 

In 1983, the volume of services to 
the population in comparable prices was 


148,000,000 roubles (11,000,000 roubles 
in 1960), including 56,000,000 roubles 
to the rural population (2,800,000 
roubles in 1960). The average per capita 
volume of services in 1983 was 42.12 
roubles (3.78 roubles in 1960). 

In raion centres operate drv- 
cleaning shops, laundries, sewing shops 
shoe repair shops, hairdressing and 
barber shops, photographers’ studios, 
bathhouses, hire centres, furniture 
repair shops, and order-reception of¬ 
fices. The community-service enter¬ 
prises have been merging and special¬ 
izing. In 1982 there were three as¬ 
sociations of service enterprises (Auto- 
servisas, Elektronas, and Buitine 
Technika) with their own factories and 
shops in cities and rural localities. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

Social welfare funds are provided 
by the state from the social consumption 
funds in the form of social insurance 
and direct allocations through the state 
budget. In 1983, 693,000,000 roubles 
were spent on social welfare, of which 
492,000,000 roubles were spent on 
pensions (old age, disability, for loss of 
breadwinner, long service, and person¬ 
al) and 174,000,000 roubles on social 
insurance allowances (temporary disa¬ 
bility, pregnancy, childbirth, funeral, 
retraining, grants to unmarried mothers 
and large families), on full or partial 
defrayal of passes to sanatoriums, rest 
homes, tourist camps, and Pioneer 
camps, on prescribed diets given free 
of charge, on the maintenance of homes 
for the aged, and on other social welfare 
measures. 

Men are entitled to retirement 
pensions at the age of 50—60; women, 
at the age of 45—55. In 1983, 732,000 
persons in Soviet Lithuania were draw¬ 
ing pensions (every fifth inhabitant 
of the country; 6,426 in 1939); 226,000 of 
them were collective farmers. Monthly 
grants were paid to 12,500 large fam¬ 
ilies. In 1983 the sanatoriums and 
boarding homes accommodated 162,500 
persons; rest homes, boarding homes, 
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hotels and tourist camps accommodated 
880,100 persons (weekend visitors not 
included). Pioneer and schoolchildren 
camps, tourist stations, summer homes 
of creches and nursery schools accom¬ 
modated 260,300 children and teenagers. 

FINANCE 

The finance of the Lithuanian SSR, 
part of the financial system of the 
USSR, ensures the accumulation, dis¬ 
tribution and utilization of monetary 
resources for the development of Lith¬ 
uania’s national economy and raising 
the wellbeing of the population. 

The financial system of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR comprises the State Budget 
of the Lithuanian SSR, which includes 
allocations from the all-Union state 
social insurance budget earmarked 
for the Lithuanian SSR; credit resources 
distributed in the Lithuanian SSR; 
monetary resources of the socialist 
sector of the economy (enterprises, 
collective farms, cooperatives, public 
organizations, as well as higher bodies 
of economic management). 

All the links of this financial system 
derive their resources from the revenue 
and savings created and accumulated by 
the public sector of the economy and 
from personal incomes and savings of 
the population. According to the char¬ 
acter of their accumulation and util¬ 
ization, monetary resources are divided 
into decentralized and centralized 
funds. Decentralized monetary funds of 
the national economy include profits of 
enterprises and organizations (in 1983, 
1,739,000,000 roubles; in 1970, 1,025,- 
000,000 roubles), net profits of collect¬ 
ive farms, and the balance of working 
capital. 

Centralized monetary funds include 
payments by the public sector of the 
economy and dues and voluntary de¬ 
posits of the population. Short-term 
credit resources are made up of means 
of enterprises and organizations in the 
public sector, centralized funds, 
balance of the savings by the population 
kept at banks on deposit and current 


accounts. Clearing by banks only makes 
it possible to use part of the monetary 
funds for providing, according to the 
plan, short-term credits to enterprises 
organizations, and collective farms. 

The State Budget of the Lithuanian 
SSR, comprising the republic’s budget 
and local budgets, is the main instru¬ 
ment serving for the accumulation, 
distribution and utilization of cen¬ 
tralized monetary resources. It covers 
the centralized all-Union monetary 
resources necessary to finance industry, 
agriculture, construction, and other 
branches of the national economy as 
well as the maintenance of the state 
apparatus. 

In 1983, the revenue under the State 
Budget of the Lithuanian SSR was 
fixed at 3,367,000,000 roubles, 52.0 
percent of which were derived from 
turnover tax, 22.3 percent from de¬ 
ductions from profits of state enter¬ 
prises and organizations, and 6.4 per¬ 
cent from population taxes. The ex¬ 
penditure under the 1983 State Budget 
was fixed at 3,337,000,000 roubles; 65.6 
percent of it was channelled back into 
the national economy, 16.3 percent was 
spent on education and science, 7.4 
percent on public health and physical 
culture, 7.9 percent on social welfare, 
and 1.2 percent on administration and 
management. The share of local bud¬ 
gets in financing local economic activity, 
institutions, social and cultural mea¬ 
sures has been growing. 

The credit system of the Lithuanian 
SSR, which distributes and accumulates 
monetary resources through branches 
of the State Bank of the USSR and the 
All-Union Bank for the Financing of 
Capital Investments, has been growing 
in importance. The balance of long¬ 
term credits invested into the public 
sector increased by a factor of 3 in 
1970—82. In 1982 the balance of long¬ 
term credits extended to the population 
and house-building cooperatives was 
117,000,000 roubles (56,000,000 roubles 
in 1970). Large monetary resources are 
at the disposal of savings banks. More 
than 2 million people have accounts 
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w ith them. With the growth of real 
incomes of the population, the balance 
of deposits has been increasing. In 1970, 
^ was 742,000,000 roubles; in 1983, 
3 793 , 000,000 roubles; the average per 
capita deposit was 964 and 1,887 roubles 

respectively. 

The activity of state insurance 
agencies has been expanding: the forms 
of insurance are being improved, new 
types 'of voluntary insurance of the 
population have been introduced (mar¬ 
riage insurance, in 1977); a compulsory 
insurance of the property of state farms 
in the system of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture has been in force since 1979. 
The number of operations of voluntary 
insurance has been growing. Between 
1970 and 1980 the number of policies 
increased by a factor of 2.3, voluntary 
insurance sums paid to the population 
increased by a factor of 10.6, and reserve 
funds of the insurance agencies by a 
factor of 9.8. 


ECONOMIC TIES 

Soviet Lithuania maintains eco¬ 
nomic ties with all Union republics and 
with 90 foreign countries (1981). Eco¬ 
nomic ties with the Union republics 
account for 88.8 percent of the total 
import-export turnover, while those 
with foreign countries for 11.2 percent 
(1977). 

Economic ties with the Union re¬ 
publics allowed Lithuania in a short 
time to rebuild its national economy 
after the war, to do away with economic 
backwardness, and to become a devel¬ 
oped industrial and agricultural re¬ 
public. In 1961—1977, the commodity 
exchange (in monetary terms) between 
the Lithuanian SSR and the other Union 
republics increased by a factor of 4.9 
(the volume of imports by a factor of 
5.2, that of exports by 4.6). In 1982, 364 
Soviet Lithuanian enterprises were 
assigned tasks to supply their pro¬ 
duction to other republics and economic 
regions. 

The overall pattern of exports and 
imports is as follows: industrial goods 


account for 96.9 percent, agricultural 
produce for 2.5 percent, and other 
branches of material production for 0.6 
percent. The pattern of imports is as 
follows: machine-building and metal¬ 
working products account for 25.8 
percent, light industry goods for 22.9 
percent, foodstuffs for 12.3 percent, 
chemical products for 11.6 percent, 
wood, pulp and paper products for 3.7 
percent, building materials for 2.2 
percent, and products of other branches 
of industry for 21.5 percent. In the 
pattern of exports, machine-building 
and metalworking products account for 

30.3 percent, *light industry goods for 
30 percent, foodstuffs for 19.3 percent, 
chemical products for 6.7 percent, wood, 
pulp and paper products for 5.1 percent, 
building materials for 2.1 percent, and 
products of other branches of industry 
for 6.5 percent. 

Most intensive economic ties are 
maintained with the Russian SFSR; it 
accounts for 57.0 percent of the total 
commodity exchange (55.5 percent of 
imports and 58.6 percent of exports; 
1977). The Ukrainian SSR accounts for 

15.3 percent of the total commodity 
exchange. Next come the Byelorussian 
SSR which accounts for 9.1 percent, the 
Latvian SSR and the Estonian SSR for 
8.0 percent, the republics of Middle Asia 
for 3.1 percent, the Transcaucasian 
republics for 3.0 percent, the Kazakh 
SSR accounts for 2.7 percent and the 
Moldavian SSR for 1.8 percent. 

Oil products, building materials, 
timber, paper, ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, metal-cutting machine tools, 
cotton, plastic articles, various instru¬ 
ments, silk and textile goods are im¬ 
ported from the Russian SFSR; metals, 
coal, natural gas, farm machinery, 
cotton, wool, raw leather, sugar, and 
salt, from the Ukrainian SSR; gas, oil 
products, instruments, and oil, from the 
Byelorussian SSR; knitted goods, silk, 
woolen articles, cotton fabrics, electrical 
equipment, household devices and 
machines, from the Latvian and Esto¬ 
nian SSR; cotton and wool, from the 
Middle Asia; rolled metal, saturation 
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equipment, pumps, and wool, from the 
Kazakh SSR; wine, tobacco, fruit and 
vegetables, from the Transcaucasian 
republics. 

Soviet Lithuania exports to other 
Union republics equipment for enter¬ 
prises dealing with public utility 
and consumer services, equipment for 
food industry, instruments, electrical 
equipment, metal-cutting machine tools, 
farm machinery, chemical fibre and 
yarn, bicycles, woolen and linen fabrics, 
knitted goods, footwear, leather and fur 
goods, carpets, electric meters, house¬ 
hold electric devices, fish products, 
meat and dairy products, sugar, con¬ 
fectionery, fruit and vegetables, and 
tobacco products. 

Other Union republics help Soviet 
Lithuania in the construction of large 
industrial enterprises by supplying 
materials, machinery, equipment, and 
labour as well as in mastering the 
manufacture of new products. The 
equipment for the construction of the 
V. Lenin Lithuanian State Regional 
Electric Power Plant was supplied by 
some 200 enterprises and that for the 
Kedainiai Chemical Combine by more 
than 300 enterprises from other Union 


republics. A large number of enterprises 
from other Union republics participate 
in the construction of the Mazeikiai Oil 
Refinery and the Ignalina Atomic 
Power Plant. 

Soviet Lithuanian enterprises and 
experts help in carrying out important 
projects in other Union republics. Since 
1972 the Lithuanian specialists in land 
improvement, using their own mach¬ 
inery, have drained 23,000 hectares of 
overmoist and swampy land in Smolensk 
Oblast (RSFSR); workers of the Pane- 
vezys Model Construction Trust have 
been building a railway station and a 
settlement at New Uoyan on the Bai¬ 
kal—Amur Railway; workers of the 
Kaunas Prefabricated Housing Plant 
have been assembling houses in Koga- 
lym (Tyumen Oblast), road builders 
from Lithuania have helped build a 
highway to the oilfields of the above 
oblast. 

Trade is the basis of Lithuania's 
economic ties with foreign countries. 
Foreign trade of the Lithuanian SSR 
constitutes an integral part of the 
foreign trade of the USSR which is a 
state monopoly and is carried out by 
central trade agencies of the USSR. The 



Exhibition of precision optics from the German Democratic Republic in Vilnius 
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volume of exports from the Lithuanian 
SSK in 1976—80 increased by a factor 
of 3.6 against that of 1961—65. Machine- 
building and metalworking products 
occupy a prominent position in the 
pattern of exports (44.1 percent in 
1982 ). Lithuania exports metal-cutting 
machine tools, instruments, electric 
vvelding equipment, floating docks, 
electric meters, radio and TV sets, 
bicycles, sanitary equipment, chemical 
products, farm machinery, furniture, 
building materials, fabrics, fish, meat 
and dairy products, and confectionery. 

The bulk of exports (62.6 percent; 
1982) goes to socialist countries (first of 
all to Poland and Bulgaria), the rest to 
developing countries (23.2 percent) and 
industrialized capitalist countries (14.2 
percent). Europe accounts for 58.3 
percent of Lithuania’s exports, America 
for 14.9 percent, Africa for 18.3 percent, 
Asia for 8.1 percent, and Australia for 
0.4 percent. 

Lithuania also supplies its industrial 
production for the projects carried out 
in foreign countries with Soviet as¬ 
sistance. Thus Lithuanian-made equip¬ 
ment was installed in the Bhilai Iron 
and Steel Plant (India), at the metal¬ 
lurgical works of Isfahan (Iran), isken- 


derun (Turkey), Abeokuta (Nigeria), 
and al Diazair (Algeria), at the Kabul 
Bakehouse, on the pipeline in Libya 
(from Marsa al-Burayqah to Misratan), 
and elsewhere. 

Imports in the Lithuanian SSR do 
not depend on its export potential, i.e., 
there is no need to compensate import 
by export. Lithuania imports equipment 
for various branches of industry and 
equipment used in medicine, transpor¬ 
tation facilities, farm machinery and 
other items needed to enhance agri¬ 
culture, other commodities to satisfy 
people’s requirements. 

Lithuania’s industrial products are 
regularly shown at international fairs 
in the pavilions of the USSR and at the 
national expositions of the USSR; at the 
international fairs in Budapest (1981), 
Salonika (1982) and Copenhagen (1983) 
Lithuania had separate sections. 

Expositions and symposiums spon¬ 
sored by other countries have been held 
in Lithuania. For example, in 1981 Vil¬ 
nius was the venue of the internation¬ 
al “Ultrasound” exposition, in which 35 
foreign firms from 15 countries took 
part. In 1982 and 1983 several foreign 
firms demonstrated their products in 
Lithuania. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 

Since 1940, medical aid has been free 
(medicines are partially paid). Each of 
44 rural raions with an average popu¬ 
lation of 40,000 has its own central 
hospital with about 250 beds, an out¬ 
patient department (polyclinic) and 
ambulance service; in rural settlements 
there are apylinke hospitals, outpatient 
clinics, and local health centres staffed 
by doctor’s assistants and obstetricians. 
The rural raions are grouped into five 
zones served by Vilnius Republic Clin¬ 
ical Hospital and a hospital and an 
outpatient department in each zone. 

Vilnius and Kaunas have several 
city hospitals with 560 beds on the 
average in each hospital with outpatient, 
departments, each serving a catchment 
with a population of 60,000 to 100,000. 
As of late 1982, there were 201 hospitals 
with 42,500 beds in the republic. Raion 
central hospitals have therapeutics, 
surgery, pediatrics, and obstetrics-and- 
gynecology departments; in addition 
to these, regional hospitals have de¬ 
partments specializing in the treatment 
of particular diseases. 


In Vilnius and Kaunas centres of 
cardiovascular surgery, pulmonology 
allergology, eye diseases, cardiology, 
and neurosurgery render specialized 
highly-skilled medical aid 

Outpatient medical aid is provided 
by medical institutions in areas assigned 
to them. As of late 1982, there were 
3,900 polyclinics, outpatient clinics and 
outpatient departments. In addition, 
there functioned 57 ambulance service 
stations and departments, two blood- 
transfusion stations, 56 sanitation and 
epidemic-control stations and depart¬ 
ments, two disinfection stations, and 60 
bacteriological, 13 labour hygiene, and 
four toxicological laboratories. There 
were 363 pharmacies and 988 phar¬ 
maceutical stations. 

As of late 1982, there were 27 sana- 
toriums located in Birstonas, Druskinin- 
kai, Likenai, Palanga, and other health 
resorts with 8,800 beds, including eight 
children’s sanatoriums with 1,700 beds; 
in addition, there were 28 rest homes 
and boarding-houses with 8,400 beds, 
and 25 disease-prevention centres, or 
profilactoriums, with 1,700 beds. 


Number of beds in hospitals 

Department 

1940 

1950 

1970 

1980 


Internal medicine 

1,666 

1,567 

5,776 

8,380 


Surgery 

1,399 

1,608 

3,975 

6,209 


Oncology 

90 

178 

485 

631 


Gynecology 

877 

467 

1,428 

1,708 


Tuberculosis 

1,277 

931 

3,815 

3,505 


Infectious diseases 

555 

1,177 

2,270 

2,676 


Children’s diseases 

345 

563 

3,955 

4,788 


Ophthalmology 

169 

251 

399 

519 


Ear-nose-and-throat diseases 

151 

129 

561 

760 


Skin and venereal diseases 

186 

421 

578 

1,068 


Mental diseases 

1,596 

1,140 

3,875 

4,925 


Neurology 

176 

43 

903 

1,689 


Maternity 

375 

1,705 

2,523 

2,557 


General 

— 

593 

1,825 

1,675 


Total 

8,862 

10,773 

32,368 

41,200 


Number of physicians, paramedical 
persons 

personnel, 

1940 

and hospital beds 

1950 1970 

per 10,000 

1983 

Physicians of all specialities 


6.7 

10.7 

27.4 

41.8 

Paramedical personnel 


6.9 

22.6 

78.0 

108.3 

Hospital beds 


30.0 

42.1 

102.2 

122.0 
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gy t he end of 1982, 14,200 physicians 
vf all specialities, including dentists, and 
39 800 paramedical personnel were 
^ n g a ged in the public health service of 
Lithuania. The institutes of experimen¬ 
tal and clinical medicine, epidemiology, 
microbiology and hygiene, oncology, 
physiology and pathology of cardio¬ 
vascular system, and tuberculosis 
carried out research in medical prob¬ 
lems; about 100 doctors and 600 can¬ 
didates of medicine and pharmacy 
worked in medical research and edu¬ 
cational institutions. 

A medical journal, Sveikatos apsau- 
ga (Health Protection), has been pub¬ 
lished since 1956. 

There were six centres of sanitary 
education; in 1968—80, 2,000 titles of 
sanitary-education publications were 
issued (27 million copies). 

In 1979—80, life expectancy at 
birth was 75 for women and 66 for men. 
In 1982, the republic’s budget for public 
health and physical education was 
231.4 million roubles (8 percent of the 
state budget). Almost all the public 
health institutions are subordinated to 
the Ministry of Public Health of the 
Lithuanian SSR. 


Historical background. The first 
medically educated physicians appeared 
in Lithuania in the early 15th century. 
In the feudal era barbers also engaged 
in medical practice. The first pharmacy 
was established in 1506 at the court of 
the grand duke of Lithuania in Vilnius, 
and the first hospital (Lithuanian gpi- 
tole from Latin hospitium, a charitable 
shelter) was founded in Vilnius in about 
1518. The medical faculty was estab¬ 
lished at the University of Vilnius in 
1781. Until 1842 some 1,500 physicians 
were trained by the University of Vil¬ 
nius and t^e Academy of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

In 1792, there were 194 spitole in the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, which ac¬ 
commodated 2,159 patients and invalids. 
At the turn of the 19th century larger 
spitole were converted into medical 
institutions (hospitals), while smaller 
ones continued to function at churches 
taking care only of the poor and in¬ 
valids. 

In the early 19th century a clinical 
hospital under the University of Vilnius 
was established (in 1804 a department 
for therapy, in 1809 for surgery, in 
1816 for obstetrics were opened). 


Number of physicians and paramedical personnel 



1940 

1950 

1970 

1983 


Physicians 

Paramedical 

2,000 

2,800 

8,700 

14,800 


personnel 

2,000 

5,800 

24,700 

41,400 



Number of sanatoriums and beds in them 



1950 

I960 

1970 

1983 

Sanatoriums 

25 

27 

31 

28 

for children 

6 

8 

9 

8 

Beds in them 

3,476 

5,190 

7,653 

8,900 

for children 

621 

1,450 

1,980 

1,700 


Number of pharmacies, pharmaceutical stations, and pharmacists 

1940 1950 1970 1980 


Pharmacies 

336 

269 

330 

351 

Pharmaceutical stations 

— 

182 

1,074 

951 

Pharmacists 

194 

946 

2,156 
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In 1805, the Vilnius Medical Society 
vvas founded, in 1808, the Vaccination 
Institute (it produced vaccine against 
smallp° x )> i n 1809, the Motherhood 
Institute (it provided qualified help in 
childbirth); in 1887, laboratories of 
bacteriology and chemistry; in 1897 
the Pasteur Station. 

Hospitals began to function in Kau¬ 
nas and Siauliai (1843), TelSiai and 
Raseiniai (1845), Ukmerge (1846), Za- 
rasai and Panevezys (1847). 

In 1887 1915, the so-called system 

of zemstvo medicine was introduced in 
rural districts of the gubeTniyas of 
Vilnius and Kaunas; with the funds 
raised from a special tax imposed on the 
peasants, two ten-bed hospitals, three to 
four consulting rooms, and a few para¬ 
medical stations were established in 
each district. By the end of the 19th 
century, hospitals were turned into 
commercial enterprises, and medical aid 
was rendered only for pay. 

About 55 percent of private prac¬ 
titioners lived in cities. Hardly acces¬ 
sible medical aid told on the life ex¬ 
pectancy of the population. In 1896, the 
average life span in Lithuania was 32 
years; in Vilnius Guberniya the mortal¬ 
ity rate was 22.8 per 1,000 inhabitants 
and in Kaunas Guberniya 27.9. During 
World War I the number of physicians 
decreased considerably, and many 
medical institutions were closed. Epi¬ 
demics of typhus and dysentery raged 
in the country. 

In February 1919, the Provisional 
Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government of Lithuania established 
the People’s Commissariat of Public 
Health with seven departments. It or¬ 
ganized courses in Vilnius to train 
nurses and a school of doctor s as¬ 
sistants, a laboratory for the production 
of detritus against smallpox and serum 
against cholera, a mobile sanitary 
detachment to fight epidemics. In April 
1919, the pharmaceutical enterprises 
and wholesale firms dealing in medici¬ 
nes were nationalized, the pharmacies 
were municipalized. An outpatient 
polyclinic for schoolchildren was estab- 



Palanga Sanatorium 



Villa owned by the Academy of Sciences (Palanga) 



Holiday home owned by a plant (Trakai Raion) 
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Operating room at Cardiosurgery Centre 



Surgical operation at Microsurgery Centre 


lished, children were provided W ith 
food, and the sanitary situation ^ 
schools was supervised. 

In bourgeois Lithuania public health 
services were managed by the Health 
Department of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs staffed by three to five physi, 
cians. State allocations for health pro¬ 
tection were meagre, constituting i— 
2 percent of the budget expenditure 
Nearly all the medical institutions were 
privately-owned, a few of them were 
run by local municipalities, and even 
smaller part was run by the state. 

Medical aid was expensive. Because 
of the high fees and costly medicines 
about 80 percent of peasants were 
devoid of medical aid. The munici¬ 
palities were obliged by the authorities 
to treat the poor free of charge; in view 
of the shortage of funds, however, in¬ 
digence certificates were issued but 
rarely. Women in childbirth were usual¬ 
ly attended by unqualified persons. In 
1939, only 12.1 percent of them were 
accommodated by in-patient depart¬ 
ments. 

In 1939, 154 cases of typhus, 1,771 
cases of trachoma, and 2,030 cases of 
diphtheria were recorded. About 500 
children died of diphtheria annually. 

The number of hospitals and beds in 
them was increasing very slowly: in 
1923 there were 8.3 beds per 10,000 
population; in 1927, 10.8 beds; and in 
1939 (the Vilnius territory included), 
17.4 beds. In 1930—40, hospitals were 
built in Alytus, Klaipeda, Marijampole 
(now Kapsukas), Telsiai, and University 
Clinical Hospital in Kaunas. Only the 
hospitals operating in larger cities had 
somewhat higher skilled medical per¬ 
sonnel and sophisticated equipment and 
could provide specialized aid. 

In 1937, because of the shortage of 
personnel, there was one physician per 
2,958 population in an area of 44 sq km. 
In 1922—40, 1,085 physicians, 156 

pharmacists, and 384 dentists graduated 
from the Medical faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of Kaunas. 

As of 1939, there were 81 hospitals 
with 5,092 beds; 1,446 physicians, 686 
dentists, 132 pharmacists, 327 phar- 
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cist ’s assistants, and some 2,000 
11,3 medical personnel were engaged in 

i t h services. The infant mortality 
hl 'was high, amounting to 170 in 1924 
r3 ^ 122 in 1940 (per 1,000 live births), 
pj-uin 1922 the magazine Medicina 
(Medical Service) was published. 

In 1940, Soviet power nationalized 
-ivately-owned hospitals, outpatient 
departments and clinics, pharmacies, 
and stores of medicines, and free 
jnedical aid was introduced. The Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissariat of Public Health was 
established (since 1946, Ministry of 
public Health). The allocations for 
public health and physical culture rose 
to 15 percent of the budget expenditure. 
The network of medical and disease- 
prevention institutions was expanded: 
about 250 outpatient departments and 
clinics were established, and in 1940 
the number of beds in hospitals rose to 
8 , 000 . 

The enrollment in the medical fac¬ 
ulties of the universities of Vilnius and 
Kaunas and the medical schools increas¬ 
ed. Advanced courses for physicians 
were initiated. 

More than 40 percent of Lithuania’s 
hospitals were destroyed during the 
Nazi occupation. After the closure of the 
universities of Vilnius and Kaunas in 
1943, the training of physicians ceased. 

In 1945—46, research institutes of 
dermatology and venerology, experi¬ 
mental medicine, and tuberculosis were 
established. Small hospitals in raions 
were merged, specialized departments 
outfitted with sophisticated equipment 
were opened in them. Since 1960 spe¬ 
cialized medical aid has been provided 
in all raion centres. With the number 
of beds in regional and raion central 
hospitals increasing, small rural hos¬ 
pitals were converted into outpatient 
clinics. 

After 1960, hospitals in Biriai, Drus- 
kininkai, Ignalina, Kedainiai, Klaipeda, 
Kretinga, Nemencine, Ukmerge, Utena, 
and other places were built. New 
buildings for obstetrics and gynecology, 
eye diseases, cardiology, and neurosur¬ 
gery departments of Kaunas Clinical 
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Republic Children's Hospital: intensive care unit 


Valkininkai Pusele Sanatorium 



Our joys: healthy children 
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Hospital, Vilnius City Clinical Hospital, 
Vilnius Regional Hospital, Vilnius 
Republic Clinical Hospital, the Oncolo¬ 
gical Institute, outpatient clinics or 
departments in Kretinga, Sakiai, Trakai, 
and Varena were erected. Sanitation 
and epidemic-control stations in Kau¬ 
nas, Vilnius, and Silute, an ambulance 
service station in Vilnius, a blood- 
transfusion station in Panevezys, san- 
atoriums (among them “Pusele" in 
Valkininkai, “Lietuva 1 *, “Nemunas", and 
„Vilnius“ in Druskininkai), and other 
medical institutions were built during 
the same period. The number of beds in 
hospitals and data on their specialization 
are given in the table. Data about 
the number of pharmacies, pharmaceu¬ 
tical stations and pharmacists engaged 
in them and the number of sanatoriums 
and their capacity are given in the 
tables on page 231. 

In 1945—80, 14,500 physicians and 
dentists and 1,630 pharmacists grad¬ 
uated from the Medical faculty of the 
University of Kaunas, the Kaunas Med¬ 
ical Institute, and the Medical faculty 
of the University of Vilnius; six med¬ 
ical schools trained 30,000 paramedics. 
Data about the number of physicians, 
paramedical personnel and their num¬ 


ber per 10,000 population are given j n 
the tables on pages 230-—231. 

About 500 new physicians and 
1,900 paramedical personnel are trained 
annually. Much attention is devoted to 
updating medical workers’ qualifi¬ 
cations. In 1970—80, about 8,500 phy¬ 
sicians and about 5,900 paramedical 
personnel raised their qualifications. 
In 1980, 29.3 percent of all physicians 
were classed as qualified specialists, of 
whom 3.5 percent were highly qualified 
specialists. 

Specialized and highly skilled med¬ 
ical aid has been initiated. Large 
hospitals have centres of narrow spe¬ 
cialization where bad patients from all 
over Lithuania are treated. Sanitary 
aviation is mostly used to ferry such 
patients. Specialized cardiology, pe¬ 
diatric, psychiatric, and traumatologic 
teams have been formed at the Vilnius 
and Klaipeda ambulance service 
stations. 

New methods of diagnostics and 
treatment have been introduced, and 
modern equipment has been widely 
used. The Lithuanian schools of car¬ 
diology, cardiosurgery, gastrology, and 
rheumatology have emerged. Today, 
cardiac valve implantations, blood- 













































































-essel and kidney transplantations, 
lasting blood dialysis in case of chronic 
re nal insufficiency, and other com- 
,licated operations are performed, 
Microsurgery has been introduced, 
patients suffering from hypertension, 
rheumatism, chronic gastric and res¬ 
piratory diseases, and those after myo¬ 
cardial infarction are registered and 
undergo regular checkups at health 
centres for treatment and disease pre¬ 
vention (dispensaries). 

In the years of Soviet power, ma¬ 
laria, smallpox, trachoma, relapsing 
fever, typhus, and brucellosis have been 
completely eliminated. The cases of 
acute infectious diseases and tuberculo¬ 
sis occur with a considerably reduced 
frequency. 

Considerable achievements have 
been made in mother-and-child care. 
Medical aid during childbirth is grant¬ 
ed to every woman; in 1976, the death 
rate of women in childbirth was 0.01 
percent. Baby foods and other products 
for children are prepared by the dairy 
plants in Vilnius, Kaunas, and Siauliai. 
In 1980, 36 percent of the infants were 
provided with these products. 

Children are under constant doctors’ 
supervision. Specialized medical aid for 


them has been initiated. In 1970—80, 
the first eye-diseases centre for children 
at Kaunas Clinical Hospital and an 
eyesight-protection centre were foun¬ 
ded; a surgery centre for children and a 
pathological centre of newborns were 
established at Vilnius Republic Clinical 
Hospital, large intensive-care centres 
began functioning in Vilnius and Kau¬ 
nas, as did a children’s rehabilitation 
hospital in Nemendine (the first such 
hospital in the USSR). Vilnius Republic 
Children’s Clinical Hospital in Santa- 
riSkes (300 beds) and children’s out¬ 
patient departments in Vilnius, Klaipe¬ 
da, and Siauliai (they can serve 400 
patients a day) have been built. Diph¬ 
theria and poliomyelitis have been com¬ 
pletely eliminated. 

Children’s physical development 
in all age groups has improved. In 
1970—80, the number of children suf¬ 
fering from tuberculosis decreased by 
a factor of 7.5; the number of children 
ill with rheumatism went down by a 
factor of 5.5; the number of children ill 
with infectious intestine diseases de¬ 
creased by a factor of 1.4. In comparison 
with 1939, the infant mortality rate 
went down by a factor of 9 and is among 
the lowest in the Soviet Union (1980). 



Sanitary-aviation unit of Republic Clinical Hospital 
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SPORTS AND TOURISM 

SPORTS 

In 1983, there were five voluntary 
sports societies in Lithuania: Dinamo 
(established in 1940), Zalgiris (1944), 
Darbo Rezervai (Labour Reserves; 
1945), Nemunas (1951, until 1956 Kolu- 
kietis), and Lokomotyvas (1952). The 
Voluntary Society for Cooperation with 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy was 
responsible for technical sports. 

There were 3,908 physical-education 
groups in operation (including 26 sports 
clubs) with a membership of about 
1,380,000; 540,000 persons attended 

various sports sections. Their ranks 
included 48 honoured masters of sport 
of the USSR (16 oarsmen, ten basket- 


bailers, five track-and-field athletes, 
five handballers, three boxers, two 
wrestlers, two swimmers, two racing 
drivers, one chess player, one pilot, and 
one target shooter), 245 masters of sport 
of the USSR, international class, and 
4,379 masters of sport of the USSR. 
There were about 4,450 full-time sport 
workers (3,500 of them had higher 
education), 27 honoured coaches of the 
USSR, 453 honoured coaches of the 
Lithuanian SSR, and 30 international- 
class and 264 national-class referees. 
A total of 149 sports schools for children 
and teenagers had an enrollment of 
65,500. The facilities in operation inclu¬ 
ded 35 stadiums, eight indoor tracks, 
36 swimming pools (24 of them are 
indoor pools), 826 multipurpose sports 
grounds, 645 football fields, four mo- 


Lithuanian sportsmen — winners of Olympic medals 


Basketball 


Vida Beseliene 

1980 

gold 

Stepas Butautas 

1952 

silver 

Sergejus Jovaisa 

1980 

bronze 

Justinas Lagunavicius 

1952 

silver 

Algirdas Lauritenas 

1956 

silver 

Modestas Paulauskas 

1968 

bronze 


1972 

gold 

Kazys Petkevicius 

1952 

silver 


1956 

silver 

Angele Rupsiene 

1976 

gold 


1980 

gold 

Stasys Stonkus 

1956 

silver 

Boxing 

Romualdas Murauskas 

1956 

bronze 

Danas Pozniakas 

1968 

gold 

Ricardas Tamulis 

1964 

silver 

Jonas Cepulis 

1968 

silver 

Rowing 

Antanas Bagdonaviciusl960 

silver 


1968 

bronze 

V. Briedis 

1968 

bronze 

Z. Kaminskaite 

1976 

bronze 

Klavdiya Kozhenkova 

1976 

silver 

Jonas Narmontas 

1980 

bronze 

Jonas Pinskus 

1980 

bronze 

Genovaite Ramoskiene 1976 

bronze 

Zigmas Jukna 

1960 

silver 


1968 

bronze 


Juozas Jagelavicius 

1968 

bronze 

Vladas Cesiunas 

1972 

gold 

Track and field 

Remigijus Valiulis 

1980 

gold (4X 
400 relay 
race) 

Birute Kalediene 

1960 

bronze 

(javeline 

throwing) 

Antanas Mikenas 

1956 

silver (20 
km walk) 

Nijole Sabaite-Razienel972 

silver 
(800 m 
run) 

Swimming 

Robertas Zulpa 

1980 

gold 

Lina Kaciusyte 

1980 

gold 

Arvydas Juozaitis 

1976 

bronze 

Handball 

Sigita Mazeikaite- 

Strechen 

1980 

gold 

Aldona Neneniene 

1976 

gold 


1980 

gold 

Valdemaras Novickis 

1980 

silver 

Biaihlon 

Algimantas Salna 

1984 

gold 
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Attacking: Zalgiris basketballers, champions of Ihe USSR 






















































































torball fields, 1,559 basketball, 1,454 
volleyball, and 55 tennis courts, 19 
ice hockey rinks, 800 gymnasiums (103 
of them are specialized), 40 rowing 
centres, 24 skiing centres, one fin-swim¬ 
ming centre, 206 sports and health¬ 
building centres, 22 car and motorcycle 
racing routes, one bicycle track, 67 
grounds for figure driving, 17 karting 
race courses, eight motorcycle racing 
tracks, 90 club amateur radio stations, 
and 444 shooting-ranges. 

Fifty sports were practised in Lith¬ 
uania, the most popular being track- 
and-field athletics, basketball, draughts, 
table tennis, volleyball, shooting, chess, 
skiing, football, and handball. By 
January 1, 1984, Soviet Lithuanian 

athletes had set 25 world, 13 European. 
124 USSR records, winning about 160 
gold medals and about 140 silver and 
bronze medals in world and European 
championships, and 501 gold medals in 
the championships of the USSR. 

Sixty-one Soviet Lithuanian athletes 
competed in nine Olympic Games win¬ 
ning 13 gold, 15 silver, and 13 bronze 
medals. In the Seventh USSR Games 
(1979) Lithuanian athletes placed tenth 


and representatives of technical sports 
sixth in the overall team standing. i n 
1983, representatives of technical sports 
shared the first place with Latvia. 

Over 600 republic-level competitions 
are held annually. From 1973 to 1983 
29 competitions and tournaments of 
international importance were held in 
Lithuania (a zonal tournament of the 
World Women’s Handball Champion¬ 
ship, European Men’s Gymnastics 
Championships, GDR—Poland—USSR 
track-and-field meet, the international 
Yury Gagarin basketball tournament, 
an international chess tournament, 
weight lifting competitions for the 
Friendship Cup, a women’s handball 
tournament sponsored by the Svyturys 
magazine, and fin-swimming and par¬ 
achuting competitions among athletes 
from the socialist countries). 

Sports activity is directed by the 
State Committee of the Lithuanian SSR 
for Physical Culture and Sport (1959— 
68, by the Council of Lithuanian 
Sports Societies and Organizations; 
1968—86, by the Committee for Physi¬ 
cal Culture and Sport). Competitions 
for schoolchildren are sponsored by the 
























































































Parachute jumping a sport for the courageous 


Competitions of kayak pairs on Lake Galve 



International track-and-field meet in Vilnius 

Ministry of Education of the Lithuanian 
SSR and those for students by the 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education of the Lithuanian 
SSR and the Lithuanian Student Sports 
Council (established in 1959; until 1976 
the Lithuanian Council of Sports Clubs 
at Higher Educational Institutions). 
Military-applied (technical) sports are 
promoted by the Voluntary Society for 
Cooperation with the Army, Air Force, 
and Navy. Amateur fishing and hunting 
are the concern of the Society of Hun¬ 
ters and Anglers of the Lithuanian SSR. 

Historical background. Some modern 
sports appeared in Lithuania in the 
second half of the 19th century. National 
sports ( ritinis , horse racing) had de¬ 
veloped from the games and exercises 
played and performed since time im¬ 
memorial at various gatherings and on 
festive occasions. 



A cycling track (Klaipeda) 


The Neptunas rowing club set up in 
Klaipeda in 1885 was the first athletic 
organization in Lithuania. In the early 
20th century sports clubs were set up in 
Vilnius, Kaunas, Klaipeda, and Siauliai. 
In the first years of the bourgeois Lith¬ 
uanian state athletic activities were 
mainly promoted by individual enthu¬ 
siasts. First sports unions appeared: the 
Lithuanian Sports Union (operated in 
1919—20), the Lithuanian Physical 
Training Union (1920—40), Makabi, 
Lithuania’s Jewish Gymnastics and 
Sports Union (1920—40), the Lithuanian 
Gymnastics and Sports Federation 
(1922—40), etc. 

First championships of Lithuania 
were held in 1921—22 in track and 
field, basketball, baseball, cycling, and 
football. Most of them, however, were 
irregular, with only two to four teams 
competing. Sports activity was directed 












by the Lithuanian Sports League set up 
in Kaunas in 1923. A magazine, Sportas, 
was published from 1923 to 1928. 

Lithuanian athletes took part in the 
Olympic Games of 1924 and 1928, but 
their performance was very poor. For 
that reason and because of the lack of 
financial support; Lithuanian athletes 
did not participate in the Olympic 
Games of 1932 and 1936. 

A law on physical culture was 
passed in 1932. It replaced the Lithu¬ 
anian Sports League with the Chamber 
of Physical Education, a state body 
established to control sports activities. 
All sports clubs were put under its 
authority. The fascist administration 
suppressed and closed down progressive 
sports clubs and other organizations 
(for example, the Viltis working youth’s 
sports society operating from 1928 was 
closed down in 1931). 

On the initiative of the Chamber of 
Physical Education attempts were made 
in 1932—34 to introduce a nation-wide 
system of physical education in Lith¬ 
uania. The Sporuta movement pro¬ 
moted by the Chamber of Physical 
Education was to form the basis of the 
system. The main part of the Sporuta 
programme consisted in passing stan¬ 
dard tests in exercises of practical ap¬ 
plication and in fulfilling certain re¬ 
quirements. 

Until 1934 physical-education spe¬ 
cialists were trained in short-term 
courses. In 1934, higher physical- 
education courses were established in 
Kaunas to train physical-education 
teachers and military instructors. The 
courses operated until 1938 and trained 
about 100 specialists. 

From 1935 on,olympiads for school- 
children, which included competitions 
in basketball, volleyball, and track- 
and-field athletics as well as folk-dance 
contests, were held annually. The first 
physical training course for secondary 
schools was introduced in 1935. A state 
physical-education badge was brought 
in in 1936. Schoolchildren, students, ser¬ 
vicemen, and members of sports organ¬ 
izations were obliged to pass standard 
tests. A special physical training prog¬ 


ramme was introduced for servicemen 
Physical training circles appeared 
in gymnasia in 1937. From 1937 sports 
among students were promoted by the 
Academic Youth Sports Union. In 1933 
the authorities established a sport* 
union of workers and employees, called 
the Lithuanian Labour Sport, which 
was to control the activity of all work¬ 
ers’ sports clubs. 

In 1938, the Lithuanian national 
olympiad with competitions in 15 sports 
was held in Kaunas. Lithuanian athletes 
from all over the world were invited to 
take part in it, whereas athletes of other 
nationalities living in Lithuania were 
denied entry. 

The most popular sports at that time 
were basketball, table tennis, football, 
boxing, chess, and track-and-field 
athletics. The 1939 European Men’s 
Basketball Championship was held in 
Kaunas. Before 1940, the best results in 
international competitions were achiev¬ 
ed by men basketballers (European 
champions in 1937 and 1939), women 
basketballers (second place in the 1938 
European championship), table tennis 
players (fourth place in the 1939 world 
championship), and target shooters 
(world-class results in the 1937 and 
1939 world championships). The best 
athletes of that time included Vla¬ 
das Dzindziliauskas (table tennis), Juo- 
zas Vinca (boxing), Alfonsas Vietrinas 
and Aleksiejus Simanas (track and 
field), V. Sciukauskaite (tennis), and 
Vladas Mikenas (chess). 

After the reestablishment of Soviet 
power in 1940 the bourgeois sports 
organizations were closed down, and 
sports unions were replaced by sports 
committees. A committee of physical 
culture and sports under the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR was established. Physical- 
education groups appeared at industrial 
enterprises. The first trade union sports 
societies were established. An annual 
programme of sports competitions, the 
first in the Lithuanian SSR, was drawn 
for the year of 1941. Medical checkup 
was made compulsory in sports. 
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The Lithuanian Institute of Physical 
Education, founded in Kaunas in 1945, 
began to train specialists for physical 
education. The Lithuanian Sports 
School for Children and Youth was set 
u p in Kaunas in 1946. Lithuanian games 
for schoolchildren were held annually 
from 1946 (since 1969 every two years). 

Soon after the war Lithuanian ath¬ 
letes achieved fine results. In 1945 
juozas Pimpis became champion of the 
USSR in road-race cycling. The Lithu¬ 
anian junior football team won the 
championships of the USSR twice, in 
1946 and 1947. In 1947, the basketballers 
of the Lithuanian Institute of Physical 
Education became champions of the 
USSR and four of them, playing on the 
national team of the USSR, became 
European champions. 

In 1949, a two-year school to train 
coaches was established under the 
Lithuanian Institute of Physical Edu¬ 
cation; 50 persons graduated from it. 

In 1950, the National Games were 
held to mark the jubilee of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR; since 1956 the Games of the 
Lithuanian SSR have been held regu¬ 
larly every four years. 

Since 1952 Soviet Lithuanian ath¬ 
letes have taken part in the Olympic 


Games, and since 1956 in the Games of 
the USSR. 

Since 1954 teachers of physical 
education have also been trained by the 
Vilnius Pedagogical Institute. A new 
physical training course for seven-year 
and secondary schools was introduced 
in 1954. 

The newspper Sportas has been 
published in Vilnius since 1956 (it suc¬ 
ceeded the magazine Sportas published 
in 1952—56). 

New stadiums, swimming pools, in¬ 
door tracks, and gymnasiums have been 
built, considerably adding to the num¬ 
ber of availspble sports facilities. 

Brilliant victories in the Olympic 
Games, world and European champion¬ 
ships have been won by Vida Beseliene, 
Stepas Butautas, Valdemaras Chomi- 
cius, Jurate Daktaraite, Sergejus Jovai- 
§a, Justinas Lagunavicius, Modestas 
Paulauskas, Kazys Petkevicius, Ange- 
le Rupsiene, Arvydas Sabonis, Stasys 
Stonkus, and Ramune Sidlauskaite (bas¬ 
ketball); by Jonas Cepulis, Romualdas 
Murauskas, Danas Pozniakas, Algirdas 
Socikas, and Ricardas Tamulis (boxing); 
by Antanas Bagdonavicius, Vytautas 
Butkus, Vladas Cesiunas, Juozas Jagela- 
vidius, Zigmas Jukna, Nataliya Kalash- 



Horseracing, a traditional sport in Lithuania, in the RieSe Hippodrome (Utena Raion) 
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Skiers in the outskirts of Vilnius 


nikova, Klavdiya Kozhenkova, Jonas 
Narmontas, Jonas Pinskus, Genovai- 
te Ramoskiene, and Vitalii Trukshin 
(rowing); by Anna Ambraziene, Vilhel- 
mina Bardauskiene, Vladimir Dudin, 
Birute Kalediene, Antanas Mikenas, 
Nijole Sabaite-Raziene, Kestutis Sapka, 
and Remigijus Valiulis (track and field); 
by Arvydas Juozaitis, Lina Kaciusyte, 
and Robertas Zulpa (swimming); by 
Sigita Mazeikaite-Strechen, Aldona Ne- 
neniene, and Valdemaras Novickis 
(handball); by Rimantas Bagdonas, Ces- 
lovas Jazerskas, and Yurii Kurytsin 
(wrestling); by Laima Balaisyte-Ameli- 
na, Jolanta Danileviciute, Asta Gied- 
raityte-Stankiene, and Aldona Skarulie- 
ne (table tennis); by Maryte Batutyte 
(volleyball); by Virginija Marcinkevi- 
Ciilte and Vladas Turla (shooting); by 
Lyubov Travina (draughts); by Anta¬ 
nas Guzevidius (cycling); by Edvardas 
Ramonas (motorcycling); by Stasys 
Brundza (car racing); by Dalia Kutkaite 
(gymnastics); by Algimantas Salna 
(biathlon), and by Stasys Saparnis (mo¬ 
dern pentathlon). 

Good results in other international 
competitions and in championships of 
the USSR have been achieved by Adol- 
fas Aleksiejunas, Margarita Butkiene, 
Kestutis Orentas, Jonas Pipyne, and 


Antanas Vaupsas (track and field); by 
Juozas Grabauskas, Kazys Parsaitis, and 
Timofei Zlotnikov (cycling); by Bronis- 
lovas Maiernis, I. Mefius, and Aloyzas 
Ra£kauskas (weight lifting); by Nijo¬ 
le Ramanauskaite-Kurdzikauskiene and 

Vilius Variakojis (table tennis); by 
I. Ignotas, Algis Kregzde, J. Paskauskas, 
and Vladas Zalnieriauskas (radio sport); 
by Regina Garmute, J. Jaru§evi£ius, and 
Vytautas Sabeckis (gliding); by Vla¬ 
das Mikenas and Donatas Lapienis 
(chess); by Stase Ingaunyte, and Romu- 
alda Vitkauskaite (draughts); by Pet- 
ras Motiekaitis (aircraft- model cons¬ 
truction); by Juozas Udras (fencing); by 
I. Kavaliauskas and Ridardas Matelionis 
(motorboat racing); and by Arvydas and 
Kastytis Girdauskas, Jurgis and Vikis 
Oleka, and Leontii Potapchik (car ra¬ 
cing). 

Many skilled athletes have been 
trained by coaches Brone Balaisiene, 
Viktor Barkalaya, Vytautas Bimba, 
Stepas Butautas, Vladas Dzindziliaus- 
kas, Jan Gadowicz, Justinas Gedminas, 
Arvydas Graziunas, Janis Grinbergs, 
Vytautas Kulakauskas, Alfonsas Miksys, 
Leonas Misiunas, Kazys Par§aitis, Leo¬ 
nas Puskunigis, Rimas Rudzionis, Leo¬ 
nas Sereika, Genovaite Sviderskaite, 
Jakovas Sausas, Juozas Sliazas, Algir- 
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gocikas, Algis Staras, Eugenijus 
- 'tkevicius, Ricardas Vaitkevicius, 
,.. uS Variakojis, and Antanas Zaboras. 


TOURISM 

Tn 1983, Lithuania had 28 tourist 
clubs, 1J52 tourist sections operating 
,i;ithin physical-education and sports 
groups, 13 travel and excursion bureaus, 
six tourist centres (in Vilnius, Trakai, 
Ignalina, Birstonas, Palanga, and Drus- 
kininkai, with a total capacity of over 
2 440 accommodations), the Turistas 
Hotel in Vilnius with a housing capacity 
of 300, the Upyte Hotel in Panevezys 
with a housing capacity of 150, and a 
tourist campsite at Zarasai. The whole 
network served 1,100,000 people, the 
tourist centres accommodated 83,000 
tourists, 5,500,000 people took part in 
excursions. There were about 2,200 
guides (150 of them full-time guides). 
Excursion bureaus and their branches 
designed over 450 sightseeing tours. 
There were 54 masters of tourism sport 
of the USSR. 

In 1983, Lithuania was visited by 
40,300 foreign tourists from 27 coun¬ 
tries, and some 37,000 citizens of the 
Lithuanian SSR travelled in 21 foreign 
countries (mainly in socialist democ¬ 
racies). 

The largest centres of tourism are 
Vilnius, Kaunas, Trakai, Birstonas, Dru- 
skininkai, Palanga, and Ignalina. Tour¬ 
ist activity is directed by the Lithua¬ 
nian Council on Tourism and Excursions 
(since 1970), while tourism among 
schoolchildren is sponsored by the Lith¬ 
uanian Young Tourists Centre (establ¬ 
ished in 1952). Foreign travels are the 
concern of the Council of Trade Unions 
of Lithuania, the Lithuanian Society for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, and the Sputnik 
International Tourist Bureau under the 
Central Committee of the CYL of Lith¬ 
uania. Foreign tourism is coordinated 
by the Board for Foreign Tourism under 
the Council of Ministers of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR (established in 1973); it is 
organized by the Vilnius branch of 
















Intourist, th? USSR Company for 
Foreign Travel. 

Historical background. The Vilnius 
branch of the Russian Tourist Society 
established in the late 19th century was 
the first tourist institution in Lithua¬ 
nia. The Lithuanian Tourist Union was 
established in 1929 (from 1935 called 
the Lithuanian Tourist Society; member 
of the International Tourist Union); it 
was mainly concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of foreign tourism. Youth trip 
and travel committees (established in 
1935) cared for tourism among school- 
children and young people. 

The Lithuanian Travel Union, estab¬ 
lished in 1937, under the Chamber of 
Physical Education took care of home 
tourism. The Travel Bureau of the 
Lithuanian Tourist Society was estab¬ 
lished in 1939. From 1953 to 1962, mass- 


scale tourism was developed by the 
Lithuanian Tourist Federation, 

1958—62, organized tourism was carried 
out by the Lithuanian Board for Tour¬ 
ism and Excursions. At that time the 
first tourist centres emerged in Lithua¬ 
nia. 

In 1962, the Lithuanian Tourist 
Federation merged with the Lithuanian 
Board for Tourism and Excursions into 
the Lithuanian Council on Tourism and 
Excursions. Excursion activity began in 
1961 after the establishment of excur¬ 
sion bureaus in Vilnius and Kaunas. In 
1964—69, this activity was coordinated 
by the Board of Excursions under the 
Ministry of Culture of the Lithuanian 
SSR. In 1969, all tourist and excursion 
activities in Lithuania, as in the USSR 
at large, were put under the control 
of the trade unions. 








mountain-climbers in Pamir 


Lithuanian 
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EDUCATION 


The system of education embraces 
preschool education, general secondary 
education, extracurricular education, 
vocational training, specialized seconda¬ 
ry, and higher education, and other 
forms of vocational and advanced in- 
service training. The education of child¬ 
ren and teenagers is compulsory. Com¬ 
pulsory secondary education of young 
people was proclaimed by the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist 
Republic of 1978. Schools and other 
educational institutions are either state- 
or public-owned. The language of in¬ 
struction depends on the learner’s 
choice: whole schools, separate classes 
or groups of learners have Lithuanian, 
Russian, or Polish as the language of 
instruction. 

Education is free; in addition, a 
number of pupils get state benefits or 
full accommodation. The unity of in¬ 
struction and communist upbringing, 
the cooperation of the school, family and 
society, humanist ideals, impecable mo¬ 
rale, and realistically orientated inst¬ 
ruction decide the character of educa¬ 
tion. 


Children of up to seven years of age 
may be sent to creches, nursery schools, 
infants’ homes, and children’s homes. 
Together with family upbringing these 
institutions accomplish preschool educa¬ 
tion. Preschool institutions are basi¬ 
cally state-owned, though a number of 
creches and nursery schools are the 
property of collective farms. Parents 
pay 15—25 percent of the expenses of 
preschool education. The Ministry of 
Education of the Lithuanian SSR is in 
charge of the teaching in preschool in¬ 
stitutions, whereas the Ministry of 
Health mfintains a health care. In 1982, 
1,236 preschool institutions catered for 
167,600 children. 

General secondary education is pro¬ 
vided basically by secondary general- 


Preschool institutions and number of 
children in them (as of the end of the 
year) 

Nursery schools Number of 

and creches children 


1940 

253 

13,500 

1950 

253 

8,300 

1960 

419 

20,600 

1970 

794 

80,100 

1980 

1,116 

152,100 

1983 

1,323 

173,860 


Schools of general education, number of pupils and teachers in them 

(excluding part-time, or evening, and correspondence schools); as of the 
beginning of the academic year 



1940—41 

1950—51 

1960—61 

1970—71 

1980—81 

Primary schools 

2,723 

2,673* 

2,667 

2,297** 

986 

Pupils 

335,300 

168,100 

81,400 

64,500 

18,100 

Incomplete secondary schools 

39 

705 

913 

793 

635 

Pupils 

5,600 

126,500 

112,000 

118,000 

76,800 

Secondary schools 

67 

194 

449 

493 

584 

Pupils 

Schools for handicapped 

35,000 

120,100 

220,000 

351,900 

429,400 

children 

3 

5 

15*** 

28 

52 

Pupils 

230 

650 

1,800 

5,000 

11,100 

Schools (total) 

2,872 

3,577 

4,044 

3,611 

2,257 

Pupils (total) 

376,100 

415,300 

415,500 

539,600 

535,500 

Teachers 

9,100 

16,000 

24,500 

30,400 

32,200 


* The decrease in the number of primary schools and pupils in them in academic years 1950—51 and 
1960—61 resulted from the fact that a number of them were reorganized into secondary schools of 
limited courses (seven-year and eight-year schools). 

•* The decrease in the number of schools and pupils in them in academic years 1970—71 and 1980—81 
was accounted for by the decrease in rural population in general. 

*** The increase in the number of schools for handicapped children and pupils in them in academic 
years 1960—61, 1970—71 and 1980—81 is due to the fact that the number of handicapped children 
in regular schools constantly decreased, as did the number of the uneducated among the 
handicapped. 
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education schools, by vocational-techni¬ 
cal schools and by those specialized sec¬ 
ondary schools (colleges) which enroll 
graduates of the eight-year school. Gen¬ 
eral-education schools comprise prima¬ 
ry schools (the forms 1 to 3), eight-year 
schools (the forms 1 to 8) and secondary 
schools (the forms 1 to 11 for schools 
with Lithuanian and Polish as the lan¬ 
guages of instruction and the forms 1 to 
10 for schools with Russian as the lan¬ 
guage of instruction), including schools 
for handicapped and retarded children. 
Secondary schools are full-time, or day, 
schools, part-time, or evening and alter¬ 
nating-shift, schools, and corresponden¬ 
ce schools. 

General education has a unitary 
basis in all schools. Eight-year school 
graduates get a certificate of eight-year 
education and have the right to continue 
learning in the ninth form, enter a 
college (specialized technical school, 
technicum) or a vocational-technical 
school. Secondary school graduates get 
a certificate of secondary education and 
have a right to enter a higher school, 
a college (specialized secondary school, 
technicum), or a technical school. 

In the 1982—83 academic year 918 
primary schools, 627 eight-year, and 


599 full-time secondary schools had an 
enrollment of 15,700. 69,700, and 

429.600 respectively; 96 evening and 
alternating-shift schools, including cor¬ 
respondence schools of general educat¬ 
ion, and 54 schools for handicapped or 
retarded children had an enrollment of 
50,000 and 11,700 students respectively. 
Nearly all the general-education 
schools, 2,100 in number, are under the 
Ministry of Education; 84 percent of the 
pupils get instruction in Lithuanian, 
14 percent in Russian, and 2 percent 
in Polish. 

There are 28 boarding schools which 
provide their pupils with full accom¬ 
modation, the expenses being partially 
or fully covered by the state. Other 
educational institutions include four 
children’s homes with schools attached 
and groups of extended school day with 

96.600 pupils in 898 schools; 19,700 pu¬ 
pils live in school residence halls. 

There are 215,400 Pioneers and 
110,000 members of the CYL among 
the students of secondary general-edu¬ 
cation schools. Full-time schools em¬ 
ploy 30,900 teachers (excluding part- 
time teachers); 81.1 percent of them 
have higher education, 5.4 percent in¬ 
complete higher, 12.4 percent secondary 
vocational, and 1.1 percent secondary 


Extracurricular establishments for children under the Ministry of Education 

(as of the end of the year) 

I960 1970 1983 


Pioneer palaces and schoolchildren’s centres 

46 


54 

61 

Young technicians’ stations 

2 


11 

17 

Young naturalists’ stations 

Travel and tourist centres, including those 

2 


5 

12 

providing accommodation 

1 


5 

15 

Art schools 

2 


5 

9 

Music schools 

21 


59 

72 

Vocational-technical and technical schools 

and students 

in 

them (as of the 

beginning of the year) 1950 . 

I960 

1970 


1980 1983 

Vocational-technical and 

technical schools 20 

26 


64 

91 96 

Students in them 4,500 

6,300 

23,500 

50,000 50.000 

Secondary vocational-technical 



schools among them — 

— 


11 

63 72 

Students in them — 

— 

1,400 

37,700 46,000 

* Number of labour reserve trade schools and students 

in them 
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Specialized secondary schools and the 
number of students in them (as of the 

beginning of the academic year) 

Schools Number of students 


1940—41 

24 

6,400 

1950—51 

45 

11,400 

1960—61 

76 

32,300 

1970—71 

81 

65,300 

1980—81 

70 

68,300 


Higher schools and number of students 
in them (as of the beginning of the 
academic year) 

Higher Number of 

schools students 


1940—41 

7 

6,000 

1950—51 

11 

11,000 

1960—61 

12 

26,700 

1970—71 

12 

57,000 

1980—81 

12 

70,900 

1982—83 

12 

69,600 


Higher schools 

Year of 
foundation 

r 

Number of students 
(as of the beginning 
of the 1983—84 
academic year) 

State V. Kapsukas University of Vilnius 

Lithuanian Agricultural Academy (Noreikiskes, 

1579 

17,000 

Kaunas Raion) 

1924 

8,100 

Lithuanian Veterinary Academy 

1936 

2,400 

Vilnius State Pedagogical Institute 

1944 

8,000 

Lithuanian State Institute of Physical Education 

1945 

1,100 

State Conservatoire of the Lithuanian SSR (Vilnius; 


some faculties in Klaipeda) 

1949 

2,200 

Kaunas A. Snieckus Polytechnic Institute 

1951 

16,700 

Kaunas Medical Institute 

1950 

2,500 

State Art Institute of the Lithuanian SSR 

Siauliai State K. PreikSas Pedagogical Institute 

1951 

800 

(with the Klaipeda division) 

1954 

5,400 

Vilnius Higher Party School 

1956 

700 

Vilnius Civil Engineering Institute 

1969 

6,600 


education. Refresher courses for updat¬ 
ing teachers' professional skills are 
provided by the Republic Institute for 
Advanced Teacher Training, founded 
in 1950. 


ren’s art schools, 72 children’s music 
schools, and 75 sports schools for child¬ 
ren and teenagers. In 1982, 1,501 Pione¬ 
er and other summer camps functioned 
in the republic, as did many other in- 


Establishments concerned with ex¬ 
tracurricular education — palaces and 
houses of Pioneers, young naturalists’ 
stations, young technicians’ stations, 
travel and tourist centres, art and music 
schools, sports schools, libraries, clubs, 
Pioneer camps, work-and-rest camps, 
production teams — stimulate the de¬ 
velopment of children’s abilities, help 
improve their health; the above educat¬ 
ional establishments work under the 
auspicies of the trade unions, the minis¬ 
tries of education and culture, and other 
organizations. In 1982, the Ministry of 
Education maintained 61 palaces and 
houses of Pioneers, 12 young naturalists’ 
stations, 17 young technicians’ stations, 
15 travel and tourist centres, nine child- 


stitutions of extracurricular education. 

Vocational-technical training em¬ 
braces vocational-technical schools (one 
to two years of instruction), secondary 
technical schools (three to four years of 
instruction), and technical schools (a 
year to a year and a half). All vocation¬ 
al-technical schools enroll eight-year 
school graduates, whereas to enter tech¬ 
nical schools a certificate of secondary 
education is required. Students of voca¬ 
tional-technical schools are fully provi¬ 
ded for by the state, whilst advanced 
students of technical schools get state 
grants. Vocational-technical and tech¬ 
nical schools offer 200 vocational pro¬ 
grammes. Most of the vocational-tech¬ 
nical schools (77 in number) and all the 
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technical schools (17) are subject to the 
gtate Committee of Vocational and 
Technical Education of the Lithuanian 
gSR. In 1983, there were 102 vocational- 
technical and technical schools with 13 
jjort-time, or evening, divisions with an 
enrollment of 59,100, of whom 43,900 
wer e the students of 68 secondary voca¬ 
tional-technical schools. 

Specialized secondary education is 
offered in specialized secondary schools 
{some of them are called technical 
colleges, or technicums). Specialized 
secondary schools admit eight-year 
school graduates, who study for three to 
four years; secondary school graduates 
may be enrolled to study for two to 
three years. Most of these schools have 
evening and correspondence divisions, 
the tuition in which is one year longer. 
Most of the students (76 percent) in 
full-time divisions get state grants and 
75 percent of those willing live in resi¬ 
dence halls. Most of the specialized 
secondary schools (42 in number) are 
under the Ministry of Higher and Spe¬ 
cialized Secondary Education of the 
Lithuanian SSR and 21 are under the 
Agroindustrial Committee of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR. In 1983, there were 67 
specialized secondary schools, with an 
enrollment of 64,600; 24 students 

studied in specialized secondary schools 
of other Soviet republics. In 1982, there 
were 253,000 specialists with specialized 
secondary education occupied in the 
economy of the Lithuanian SSR. 

Higher education is acquired in high¬ 
er schools (see the table on page 249). 
Most of the higher schools have part- 
time, or evening, and correspondence 
divisions, whereas some have external 
faculties offering full-time programmes 
in other towns. Higher schools enroll 
secondary school graduates. A certain 
number of applicants may attend 
preparatory classes. Tuition in higher 
schools lasts four to six years and is six 
to 12 months longer in evening and 
correspondence divisions. Most of the 
students (75 percent) in full-time di¬ 
visions get state grants and over half 
of them live in residence halls. 


In the 1982—83 academic year, 12 
higher schools had an enrollment of 
71,100. Nine higher schools are subject 
to the Ministry of Higher and Specializ¬ 
ed Secondary Education of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR. The Lithuanian Agricultural 
Academy and the Lithuanian Veterina¬ 
ry Academy are subject to the Agro¬ 
industrial Committee of the USSR, and 
the Vilnius Higher School of the Com¬ 
munist Party is under the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CPSU. In addition, a corre¬ 
spondence faculty of the Moscow Coope¬ 
rative Institute has 770 students in Vil¬ 
nius. Therefore also the Vilnius faculty 
of the Minsk Higher School of the Min¬ 
istry of Internal Affairs of the USSR 
and the Vilnius All-Union Higher Milit¬ 
ary School of Commanders for Radio¬ 
electronics and Antiaircraft Defence. In 
the 1982—83 academic year, 142 stud¬ 
ents entered higher schools in other 
Soviet republics. Six higher schools and 
several scientific institutions in the 
Lithuanian SSR offer post-graduate 
programmes. In 1982, 134 persons com¬ 
pleted postgraduate studies in the Lith¬ 
uanian higher schools and 97 persons 
in other scientific institutions of Lith¬ 
uania. In 1982, the number of higher 
school graduates engaged in the national 
economy was 171,000. 

Historical background. The first 
school on the territory of the present- 
day Lithuanian SSR functioned at the 
Cathedral of Vilnius. As is known from 
the documents of 1397, it was set up 
after 1387. In the period between the 
15th century and the first quarter of 
the 16th century, there is a mentioning 
of parish schools in other towns such as 
Kaunas, Trakai, and Varniai. In the 
second half of the 16th century and by 
the mid-17th century there were about 
30 primary schools set up at Catholic 
churches and monasteries; only boys 
were admitted to them. In the second 
half of the 17th century several primary 
Evangelical (Reformist and Lutheran) 
schools were set up; girls were enrolled 
only in the Reformist schools. The Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox, the Unitarians, the Jew¬ 
ish Believers, and the Karaites had 
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their own primary schools. All prima- ties of philosophy and theology. In 1641 

ry schools were usually attended by the the Faculty of Law was set up but it 

underprivileged, the children of the soon became run down and closed, 

gentry were taught by private tutors. The Education Commission, which 

In 1539—42, a high Evangelical took over the Jesuit schools in 1773 

school (set up by Abraomas Kulvietis) began to establish a state education sys- 

functioned in Vilnius, as did a Jesuit tern. Secondary schools — seven-year 

collegium from 1570 to 1579, when it regional schools of six forms and six- 

became the University of Vilnius. In year subregional schools of three 

the 17th century the Jesuits set up forms — were placed under the aegis 

collegia in Kraiiai (1614), Kaunas (1648), of the University of Vilnius. Their syl- 

and Pasiause (1654, now Kelme Raion). labuses were changed in accordance 

Apart from the Jesuit collegia other with the aims of secular teaching; new 

secondary schools functioned: the Evan- subjects were introduced, the course of 

gelical Lutheran school in Vilnius; the natural sciences was extended; Polish 

Evangelical Reformist schools in Vil- was substituted for Latin as the lan- 

nius, Biriai, Kedainiai, and Siluva; the guage of instruction, and religion as a 

Orthodox schools in Vilnius (set up in subject was transferred to the church. 

1633) and in Vievis; and the Unitarian Most of the primary schools had Lithua- 

school in Vilnius. In the first half of the nian as the language of instruction, and 

18th century Piarist collegia were set up this increased the number of peasant 

in Vilnius, PaneveSys, Raseiniai, and children in them. Private tuition re- 

Ukmerge. The collegia and other high mained popular with the gentry and 

schools basically enrolled the children landlords. 

of wealthy gentry and prosperous towns- A seminary for training primary 

people. The University of Vilnius had school teachers was set up in Vilnius in 
three divisions: the collegium, which 1775; in 1783—97 a seminary for second- 
gave secondary education, and the facul- ar Y school teachers functioned at the 



































University of Vilnius. The University 
0 f Vilnius had two faculties (or colie - 
g ia y the Faculty of Physical Sciences 
and the Faculty of Arts (Morale); the 
Faculty of Medicine was set up in 1781. 
Courses in exact sciences, natural scien¬ 
ces, anatomy and surgery were intro¬ 
duced at the University of Vilnius; Po¬ 
lish as the language of instruction 
gradually ousted Latin. 

From the second half of the 16th to 
the 17th century, in the Klaipeda terri¬ 
tory then under the Duchy of Prussia, 
there were several Lithuanian parish 
schools in Klaipeda, Priekule, Rusne, 
Silute, and Vilkyskiai. At the end of the 
18th century, about 120 Lithuanian 
rural schools, known as “agrarians' 
schools“, and one superior to these in 
the city of Klaipeda functioned in this 
territory. Beginning in the mid-18th 
century German was gradually intro¬ 
duced as the language of instruction 
instead of Lithuanian. Owing to the 
resistance of parents to germanization. 
a number of primary schools retained 
Lithuanian as the language of instruc¬ 
tion alongside German until the first 


quarter of the 19th century. In seconda¬ 
ry schools, known as Latinian schools, 
Lithuanian did not exist even as a 
subject. 

By the end of the 18th century, there 
were about 320 primary schools, 12 
secondary schools of general education, 
six vocational schools (including four 
theological seminaries), and one univer¬ 
sity on the territory of the present-day 
Lithuanian SSR. 

After the annexation of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania to Russia in 1795 
and Uznemune (the trans-Nemunas 
territory^in 1815, the structure of the 
education system temporarily remained 
unchanged, though nearly all secondary 
schools came under the monasteries 
again. After the Educational Reform 
of 1803—04 in Russia, there functioned 
two- to three-year parish schools of one 
form (more rarely, of four- to five-year 
schools of two forms), secondary six- 
year district schools of three to five 
forms (which replaced subregional 
schools), and six-to-seven-year gym¬ 
nasia which replaced regional schools. 
Both secondary and, in part, primary 
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schools were under the University of 
Vilnius, which, in its turn, was subject 
to the Curator of the Vilnius Education 
District; predominated syllabuses and 
textbooks which had been introduced by 
the Education Commission. Secondary 
schools were only for boys, whilst girls 
were educated in private boarding 
schools. Founded and maintained by 
landowners, primary schools of Real- 
schule type came into being; the teach¬ 
ing of sciences in general and natural 
sciences in particular had a practical 
bias in these schools, and Latin was not 
on the curriculum. There were a consi¬ 
derable number of rural schools, in 
which the teachers, as a rule privately 
employed by peasants, taught the three 
R’s in Lithuanian. 

The University of Vilnius had four 
faculties by this time: the Faculty of 
Physics and Mathematics, the Faculty 
of Medicine, the Faculty of Moral and 
Political Sciences, and the Faculty of 
Literature and Liberal Arts. Engin¬ 
eering, technology, theory of probabil¬ 
ity, agronomy, statistics, and diplomacy 
were introduced as subjects of the cur¬ 
riculum. The number of students in¬ 
creased from 314 in- 1803 to 1,066 in 
1829. Progressive ideas were dissemi¬ 
nated in the university. A considerable 
number of professors and students of 
the university took part in the Uprising 
of 1830—31. 

After the suppression of the Uprising 
of 1830—31, the school system was re¬ 
formed according to the Educational 
Charter of Russia of 1828. Primary Rus¬ 
sian state schools of one or two forms 
were set up. Those parish schools that 
remained functioning had to adopt the 
syllabuses of the Russian schools. From 
1841 the Zemaiciai Bishopric was given 
permission to teach Lithuanian for 
religious purposes; making the most of 
it, Motiejus Valancius established a 
number of Lithuanian church schools 
after 1850. 

Secondary schools were organized 
along estate lines: a number of district 
schools were turned into schools of five 
forms for the gentry and some schools 


into urban incomplete secondary schools 
of three forms for townspeople. The 
syllabuses of secondary schools were 
cut: the Polish language and literature 
the history of Poland and Lithuania, the 
natural sciences were removed. Russian 
was made the language of instruction. 
Estate-biased restrictions were applied 
to peasants, small gentry had to pay an 
education fee. In 1860 gymnasia for 
girls were established. In 1832, the 
University of Vilnius was closed, and 
the Academy of Medicine and Surgery 
and the Theological Academy were set 
up instead. The former was closed in 
1842, the latter was transferred to St. 
Petersburg in 1844. 

After the suppression of the Uprising 
of 1863, the teaching of Lithuanian was 
banned. All schools except state primary 
schools were closed, and Russian state 
schools were set up instead. Beginning 
in 1865 girls were admitted to urban 
state schools. The right to teach was 
denied to Lithuanians except in the 
Marijampole Gymnasium which gave 
classes of Lithuanian and was attended 
by quite a number of peasant children. 

Lithuanian peasants resisted the 
tsarist policy aimed at russianization 
and conversion to the Eastern Orthodox 
faith. They avoided sending their child¬ 
ren to state schools. In 1868, 209 prima¬ 
ry schools in Kaunas Guberniya had 
only 5,650 pupils. Lithuanian peasants 
set up secret itinerant schools, in which 
tutors ( daraktoriai ) taught in Lithua¬ 
nian; these secret schools were persecu¬ 
ted by the tsarist administration. In 
1884—1906, 223 secret schools were 
tracked down; nevertheless, their num¬ 
ber grew, and so did peasants’ literacy. 
In 1897, only 6.9 percent of the children 
of school age attended the state schools 
of the guberniya, yet the number of 
persons of nine to 49 years of age able 
to read made up 54.2 percent of the 
population. A number of secondary 
schools were closed, the education fee 
increased, and enrollment of common 
people and those of other than the 
Orthodox faith to gymnasia was restric¬ 
ted. 
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A new secondary school (Snieckus) 


In the middle and the second half 
of the 19th century a number of special¬ 
ized schools appeared: agricultural 
schools were set up in Rietavas and Jo- 
niskelis, drawing and music schools 
were established in Vilnius, music 
schools in Plunge and Rokiskis, medical 
schools in Vilnius. Craft schools were 
also set up. 

The Russian revolutionary move¬ 
ment, which became especially intensive 
at the beginning of the 20th century, 
and the Lithuanian movement against 
national and social oppression and for 
the right to use the vernacular in schools 
brought about concessions from the 
tsarist government. In 1905—06, the 
ban on the Lithuanian language in 
schools was removed, and Lithuanian 
teachers were allowed to teach in Lith¬ 
uania. In 1914, there were 1,620 pri¬ 
mary, 45 incomplete secondary, 37 sec¬ 
ondary and several specialized secon¬ 
dary schools. Teachers were trained in 
two teachers’ institutes in Vilnius and 
in teachers’ seminaries in Veiveriai and 
Paneveiys. 

After the outbreak of World War 
I a number of schools were evacuated to 
Russia (Yaroslavl, Petrograd, Tambov, 
and Voronezh). Under private initiative, 


most of the former schools and a number 
of new primary schools were opened in 
Lithuania in 1915 (then occupied by 
the Germans). About 1,000 primary 
schools were functioning. At the same 
time the first Lithuanian secondary 
schools were set up in Vilnius, Kaunas, 
and Panevefcys. The German adminis¬ 
tration soon prohibited the free estab¬ 
lishment of schools; a number of schools 
were closed, the teaching of German was 
introduced, and German schools were 
set up. In the Klaipeda territory then 
under Kaiser Germany, the process of 
germanization, which had become espe¬ 
cially intensive in the last quarter of the 
19th century, continued. Both the estab¬ 
lishment of Lithuanian schools and the 
teaching of Lithuanian in German 
schools was prohibited. 

When Soviet power was established 
in Lithuania in 1918, schools and pre¬ 
school educational institutions were 
under the Commissariat of People’s 
Education. According to the decree of 
1919 the school was separated from the 
church, and compulsory free general 
education was proclaimed for children 
of eight to 17 years of age. According 
to the same decree instruction in the 
native language was introduced and 
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Classes at the Vilnius 9th Secondary School 
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coeducational schools were set up 
University of Vilnius was reopened^* 
give education free of charge. A stud'° 
of drawing and painting was opened '° 
Vilnius with the prospect of becomi^ 
an academy. 

In the period 1919 to 1940, the num 
her of primary, secondary, and special 
ized secondary schools increased, seve 
ral higher schools were set up; in du* 
course they turned out a substantial 
number of teachers and specialists i n 
other fields. Simultaneously, the bour¬ 
geois authorities used the schools to 
reinforce their political power. The 
ideas of bourgeois nationalism were put 
forward, especially after the fascist coup 
in 1926. Progressively orientated teach¬ 
ers were moved from school to school 
or dismissed altogether. The state sup¬ 
ported the schools maintained by cleri¬ 
cal and other reactionary organizations, 
whilst the schools of progressive organ¬ 
izations were closed (the Marijampole 
Realschule; the Kedainiai Teachers’ 
Seminary). Teaching and upbringing 
was based on bourgeois ideology with 
the focus on religion, which was com¬ 
pulsory in schools; both clerical and 
bourgeois nationalist organizations of 
students and pupils were much sup¬ 
ported. 

A tuition fee was applied in secon¬ 
dary and higher schools; the number of 
children from poor peasant and work¬ 
ing-class families in them was very low. 
Instruction in schools of national minor¬ 
ities (Jews, Poles, German, Latvians, 
and Russians) was in the native lan¬ 
guage; these schools were private, and 
the tuition fee was generally high. Near¬ 
ly all primary, about half of the second¬ 
ary, and all higher schools in Lithuania 
were state-owned. All schools were 
subordinated to the Ministry of 
Education. 

in 1922, four-year primary school 
was set up (from 1936, it was reorgan¬ 
ized into six-year primary school), and 
a law on compulsory primary education 
of children of seven to 14 years of age 
was enacted (its implementation began 
in 1928). By the official estimate of 
1931, this law was said to have been 
















































realized. However, late in 1940 about 
10 percent of the children of seven to 
14 years of age did not attend primary 
school, and over half of them failed to 
graduate, basically because of straight¬ 
ened circumstances. To increase the lite¬ 
racy of adults (in 1923, there were 32.6 
percent illiterates among the people of 
over ten years of age) elementary cour¬ 
ses were given in primary schools. The 
number of these courses dwindled to 
three in 1936 (51 students); by com¬ 
parison, in 1921 there were 364 courses 
(10,620 students). Yet, illiteracy was not 
overcome. By the estimate of a special 
register, in 1941 there were 186,000 
illiterate persons of 14 to 50 years of 
age and 228,000 semiliterate in Lithua¬ 
nia, excluding the Klaipeda territory. 
There were only two adult gymnasia. 
Late in the 1920s, schools for the blind, 
the dumb and handicapped children 
came into being. Secondary schools of 
general education comprised progym¬ 
nasia of four forms (reduced to three 
forms after 1936) and gymnasia of eight 
forms (reduced to seven forms after 
1936). The gymnasia were of two kinds: 
classical gymnasium with bias on Latin 
and foreign languages and Realschule 
with bias on mathematics and the na¬ 
tural sciences; they enrolled four-year 
primary schools graduates. 


The autonomous government of the 
Klaipeda territory ignored Lithuanian 
schools. Most of the state schools had 
German as the language of instruction. 
In 1933, out of 235 state primary schools, 
ten had Lithuanian, ten Lithuanian and 
German, and 215 had German as the 
language of instruction. In 1938, one 
Lithuanian gymnasium and one Lithua¬ 
nian music school were functioning. The 
Society for Schools of the Klaipeda ter¬ 
ritory set up and maintained private 
Lithuanian schools; in 1938 it had 60 
primary schools, one gymnasium, and 
one progymnasium under its auspicies. 
This society also supported financially 
pupils of the Lithuanian state schools. 
When the Klaipeda territory was oc¬ 
cupied by the Germans in 1939, the 
Lithuanian schools in the territory were 
closed. 

In 1938, there were 2,599 primary 
schools, 58 gymnasia, and 40 progym¬ 
nasia in Lithuania with an enrollment 
of 301,200, 15,800, and 4,900 respective¬ 
ly- 

Teachers for primary schools were 
trained in teachers’ seminaries (11 in 
1927, five in 1939), in one- or two-year 
teacher training courses which func¬ 
tioned mainly in the 1920s and since 
1935 in the Klaipeda Pedagogical In¬ 
stitute. Refresher summer courses for 
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teachers were set up and functioned 
mainly in 1919—25. Teachers for secon¬ 
dary schools were trained at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kaunas. 

Private nursery schools, orphanages, 
and infants’ homes also functioned; as a 
rule they were maintained by various 
societies. As of March 1940, there were 
197 kindergartens attended by 6,800 
children. 

Specialized schools were gymna¬ 
sium- level senior schools and progym¬ 
nasium-level (and lower) junior schools. 
Senior schools embraced commercial, 
engineering, art, music, and some agri¬ 
cultural schools, teachers’ seminaries, 
and theological seminaries; in 1939, 
25 senior schools had an enrollment of 
4,200. In 1939, 126 junior schools — 
agricultural, housekeeping, craft, medi¬ 
cal, book-keeping, typing, and other 
schools and courses — had an enroll¬ 
ment of 7,500. 

Between 1920 and 1939, a number of 
higher schools were set up in Lithuania: 
the Higher Courses in 1920 (in 1922, 
the Higher Courses were reorganized 
into the University of Kaunas); the 


Lithuanian Agricultural Academy 
(1924; Dotnuva); the Kaunas Conserva¬ 
toire in 1933; the Klaipeda Institute of 
Commerce (incomplete) in 1934; the 
Higher Courses of Physical Education 
(incomplete) in 1934, in Kaunas; the 
Klaipeda Pedagogical Institute (in¬ 
complete) in 1935; the Lithuanian Vete¬ 
rinary Academy in 1936, in Kaunas; and 
the Kaunas Art School in 1939. Only 
4 percent to 5 percent of students recei¬ 
ved grants; there were about 3,900 stu¬ 
dents in 1938. 

In the Vilnius territory, which was 
under Polish occupation, most of the 
state schools were Polish. In 1925, there 
were 669 Polish primary schools, 11 Po- 
lish-and-Lithuanian primary schools, 
46 Lithuanian primary schools, and 16 
others; there were also 11 Polish second¬ 
ary schools. Private Lithuanian schools 
were maintained by the Rytas and Kul- 
tura societies; as of 1927, there were 
150 primary and three secondary schools 
under their management. The Polish 
occupation authorities interfered with 
the functioning of Lithuanian schools 
and finally closed nearly all of them- 
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In 1938 there remained only two private 
Lithuanian primary schools and one 
Lithuanian gymnasium. To maintain 
some kind of education, the Lithuanians 
set up the so-called “parents’ schools 
which were a kind of reading rooms; 
but even they were harassed. In the 
University of Vilnius, reopened in 1919, 
Lithuanians were very few. They made 
up only 2.7 percent of the total of 3,110 
students in 1938; their number increased 
when the faculties of the humanities 
and law from the University of Kaunas 
were transferred to the University of 
Vilnius. 

With the reestablishment of Soviet 
power in 1940, all the schools became 
the property of the state, tuition fee was 
abolished, the school was separated from 
the church, and bourgeois nationalist 
and clerical organizations were banned. 
The schools had new curricula and new 
syllabuses for the 1940—41 academic 
year. The teaching of religion was taken 
off the curriculum. Courses in the histo¬ 
ry of the USSR and the Constitution of 
the USSR were introduced. Russian 
began to be taught in all schools. Syl¬ 
labuses of the natural and exact sciences 
were extended. All this provided for 
educating pupils in the spirit of the 
materialistic Weltanschauung and for 
their communist upbringing. Pioneer 
and the CYL, or Komsomol, organiza¬ 
tions were founded at schools. In May 
1941, 182 schools had the CYL organiza¬ 
tions with 2,300 members, and 1,937 
schools had Pioneer organizations with 
43,500 members. New schools were 
opened, the number of pupils increased. 

A programme for eradication of 
illiteracy and semiliteracy was adopted 
in 1941. In the 1940—41 academic year, 
courses and schools for adults were at¬ 
tended by 157,000 persons, with about 
120,000 illiterates among them. Pre¬ 
school educational institutions also be¬ 
came state-owned and their number 
increased. The number of children in 
them doubled. Two Pioneer palaces 
began functioning. 

Craft schools were reorganized into 
labour reserve schools, and their stu¬ 


dents were provided for by the state. 
The teaching in specialized secondary 
and higher schools was reorganized. 
Favourable conditions were created for 
education of children from working- 
class families: the number of state 
grants increased, students’ residence 
halls opened, and faculties for work¬ 
ers were set up at the universities of 
Vilnius and Kaunas. In 1940 the Vilnius 
Art School was founded. It was renamed 
the Art Academy of Vilnius in 1941. 
The Kaunas Art School was reorganized 
into the Kaunas Institute of Applied and 
Decorative Art in 1941. 

The Nazi occupation caused much 
material and moral damage to the sys¬ 
tem of education. A considerable num¬ 
ber of schools were plundered or ruined 
altogether. Many progressive teachers 
and students were killed. Religion was 
restored on the curriculum of all schools, 
as was the German language; subjects 
which had been introduced under Soviet 
power were removed. Syllabuses of the 
natural sciences, mathematics, history, 
and literature were narrowed. The 
functioning of schools was erratic be¬ 
cause of straightened circumstances and 
inadequate provision. In 1943, all the 
higher schools and many of the seconda¬ 
ry schools were closed. 

The Lithuanian children evacuated 
to the Russian SFSR and the Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republic of Uzbekhistan during 
World War II were placed in six child¬ 
ren’s homes with schools attached. After 
the liberation of Lithuania by the Red 
Army, schools were restored, new 
schools were set up, and children in 
need were provided with material sup¬ 
port. Schooling was restored on the 
principles of Soviet pedagogics: the tea¬ 
ching and upbringing was restructured, 
efforts were made to cultivate in pupils’ 
minds the materialistic Weltanschauung, 
Pioneer and the CYL organizations were 
established. This process went on in the 
context of postwar hardships: the 
schools were devastated, there was a 
shortage of teaching aids, the influence 
of bourgeois nationalist ideology was 
quite considerable, most of the teachers 
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loved out-of-date teaching methods, 
erI1 ^ nat jonalist underground terrorised 
* u . k iHed the most active and devoted 
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an i!.hers. Soviet and party bodies gave 
te * ch assistance in overcoming these 
Midships; the material and methodolo- 
. j support came from other Union 
f* publics. Pioneer and the CYL organi¬ 
zations assisted teachers in the process 
0 f teaching and upbringing (in the years 
,945_51 the number of the CYL mem¬ 

bers and Pioneers in schools increased 
from 600 to 14,100 and from 9,400 to 
143.400 respectively). The number of 
schools also increased: in the years 
1944—49 the number of primary schools 
of four forms increased from 2,101 to 
3,241, of progymnasia of four forms 
from 157 to 242, and of gymnasia of 
eight forms from 75 to 131. Part-time, or 
evening, schools functioned to meet the 
needs of the working young people. In 
the 1945—46 academic year there were 
21 gymnasia and progymnasia for 
adults, five gymnasia and progymnasia 
for young workers, and six progymnasia 
for young farm workers. It is significant 
that in the 1948—49 academic year there 
were as many as 54 gymnasia and pro¬ 
gymnasia for adults, eight gymnasia 
and progymnasia for young workers 
and 18 for young farm workers. 

A decision for compulsory general 
seven-year education was passed in 
1949. The progymnasia were reorgan¬ 
ized into seven-year schools and gym¬ 
nasia into secondary schools of eleven 
years; new seven-year and secondary 
schools were also set up, and residential 
facilities were established at schools. (In 
the 1953—54 academic year 1,300 school- 
children were accommodated, and this 
number increased to 21,100 in the 1977— 
78 academic year.) Evening schools were 
reorganized into seven-year and second¬ 
ary schools. With the restructuring of 
schools and introduction of new curricu¬ 
la and syllabuses, the establishment of 
the Soviet school in Lithuania was ac¬ 
complished; it became an integral part 
°f public education of the USSR. 

General compulsory seven-year edu¬ 
cation was achieved in the 1950s. It was 


Lithuanian Agricultural Academy: technology room 


Kaunas Polytechnic Institute: computing centre 


Vilnius Art Institute 


1 Vilnius Civil Engineering Institute: lecture theatre 
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also at this time that polytechnical 
subjects were introduced: crafts were 
taught in the forms 1 to 4 of the second¬ 
ary school; elements of agriculture, of 
machine sciences together with practical 
courses in electrical engineering were 
given in the forms 8 and 11; house¬ 
keeping for girls and a period of work 
at enterprises and farms in the forms 
5 to 7 were added to the existing pro¬ 
gramme of work in experimental gar¬ 
dens and workshops. Instruction was 
linked with socially useful work at in¬ 
dustrial enterprises and with the devel¬ 
opment of communist attitude toward 
work. The teaching of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, geography, 
and technical drawing became more 
pr ac tice-or i entated. 

Extended-day groups were establish¬ 
ed at schools. In the 1959—60 academic 
year, 30 schools had extended-day groups 
with an enrollment of 1,060; in the aca¬ 
demic year 1975—76, 718 schools, with 
an enrollment of 60,000. Boarding 
schools were set up in 1956. In the 
1959—60 academic year there were 
8,500 pupils in 20 boarding schools; in 
the academic year 1975—76 there were 
38 boarding schools with an enrollment 
of 13,700. Some of the children's homes 
with schools attached were also reorgan¬ 
ized into boarding schools. Correspon¬ 
dence schools of general education and 
their divisions for young workers were 
started in the 1958—59 academic year. 

The decree of 1959 “On Relations 
Between School and Life and on Further 
Development of Public Education in the 
Lithuanian SSR“ was very significant. 
It envisaged the establishment of gene¬ 
ral compulsory eight-year education and 
the development of general secondary 
education. Seven-year schools were reor¬ 
ganized into eight-year schools. Optional 
programmes were introduced, work 
period at enterprises was extended, and 
output of production useful to the com¬ 
munity was encouraged. Attention was 
focussed on the training of the pupil for 
a certain field of production or culture. 
Pioneer and CYL organizations at school 
grew in number. In 1960, there were 


22,300 members of the CYL and 154,loo 
Pioneers. Primary party organizations 
of teachers also appeared at schools. 

Pedagogical schools (i. e. the teach¬ 
ers' seminaries before 1949), teachers’ 
and pedagogical institutes together with 
other higher schools turned out a great 
number of teachers. In the 1960—61 
academic year 25.1 percent of teachers 
had higher education, 22.5 percent had 
incomplete higher education, and 41 
percent had secondary pedagogical edu¬ 
cation; the figures in 1945 were 10.1 
percent, 19.7 percent, and 19.3 percent. 

The relationship between school and 
work as an actual objective in the con¬ 
struction of communism became the 
principal goal of the school in the 1960s. 
General compulsory eight-year educa¬ 
tion was achieved in 1962. Schools spe¬ 
cializing in Lithuanian language and 
literature, Russian language and litera¬ 
ture, foreign languages, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and other subjects 
were founded; in the 1976—77 academic 
year there were 60 such schools. 

Beginning in 1966 three-year prima¬ 
ry education was introduced instead of 
four-year primary education. The 
teaching of optional subjects was inten¬ 
sified, and the syllabuses were adjusted 
to reflect the achievements of contem¬ 
porary science and technology. The most 
significant changes appeared in the 
syllabuses of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and biology. The schools 
extensively adopted the system of spe¬ 
cialized study rooms. The methods of 
practice-orientated instruction and up¬ 
bringing became more varied. Pupils’ 
interests and abilities were taken into 
consideration, new forms of industrial 
training were introduced. Driving and 
the fundamentals of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery and agrotechnology were intro¬ 
duced as subjects in secondary schools. 
Centres of vocational orientation were 
set up in the departments of public 
education. 

In 1975, the “Law on Public Educa¬ 
tion” was passed; in effect, universal 
general secondary education of young 
people was accomplished. The material 
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base of practice-orientated instruction 
and upbringing at school was conside¬ 
rably improved. Interschool centres of 
industrial training came into existence, 
and eight of them functioned in 1978. 
Workshops at principal industrial enter¬ 
prises for training schoolchildren in 
practical skills were founded, and by 
1978 there were 45 of them. In the years 
of Soviet power a great number of 
general-education schools was built. 

In the postwar years, the prewar 
institutions of preschool education (kin¬ 
dergartens and creches) were restored 
and new ones were built. The growth of 


such centres in rural areas was especial¬ 
ly significant in the 1960s and 1970s (in 
1960 there were 42 creches and nursery 
schools in rural areas, whilst in 1982 
their number increased to 522). Nearly 
all preschool education institutions 
were moved into new buildings. In the 
1960s and 1970s a number of communal 
extracurricular education centres for 
children were set up in residential areas. 

In 1944—59, skilled workers for 
different industries of the economy 
were trained by vocational schools of 
labour reserves. In 1959, these schools 
were reorganized into urban and rural 
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vocational-technical schools. In 1956, 
the first technical schools came into 
being. In 1967, part-time, or evening, 
divisions were set up in vocational- 
technical schools. 

The number of secondary vocational- 
technical schools increased, especially in 
1970s; their contribution to the achieve¬ 
ment of universal general secondary 
education of young people was especial¬ 
ly important. In 1945—82, 412,100 skil¬ 
led workers were trained by vocational- 
technical schools. Workers and office 


employees acquired new professions and 
improved their skills in part-time cours¬ 
es at enterprises and in offices; in I 95 Q 
28,100 workers and employees improved 
their skills this way; in 1982 their num¬ 
ber increased to 426,800. Former spe. 
cialized secondary schools were restor¬ 
ed, and new ones were set up in 1945_ 

82 they trained 344,700 skilled workers 
Former higher schools started their 
work again. New higher schools were 
set up: the Vilnius State Pedagogical 
Institute in 1944, the Lithuanian State 





































Campus of the Lithuanian Agricultural Academy in Noreikiskes 


Institute of Physical Education in Kau¬ 
nas in 1945, the Vilnius Conservatoire 
in 1945 (which, together with the Kau¬ 
nas Conservatoire, was made into the 
Conservatoire of the Lithuanian SSR in 
1949); the Kaunas Medical Institute 
and the Kaunas Polytechnic Institute in 
1950 instead of the reorganized Univer¬ 
sity of Kaunas; the Kaunas Institute 
of Applied and Decorative Arts and the 
Vilnius Institute of Art were merged 
into the State Art Institute of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR in 1951; the Siauliai Teach¬ 
ers’ Institute in 1954, the Vilnius 
Higher Party School in 1956, and the 
Vilnius Civil Engineering Institute in 
1969. Several incomplete higher schools 
also functioned temporarily, among 
them were teachers’ institutes in Klai¬ 
peda (1946—56), Siauliai (1948—54), 
and Naujoji Vilnia (1951—57) and the 
Vilnius Republic Party School (1946— 
56). 

After the war the Lithuanian higher 
schools were given much support by the 


universities and institutes of Moscow, 
Leningrad, and others. Many specialists 
for the new branches of the economy 
of the Lithuanian SSR were educated 
at those institutions. 

The increase in the number of facul¬ 
ties, courses, and students (see the table 
on page 249) indicates the notable 
growth of the higher schools during 
these years. Part-time, or evening, and 
correspondence divisions have been set 
up in higher schools. New faculties have 
been established at the Vilnius State 
Pedagogical Institute, the Lithuanian 
Agricultural Academy, the Vilnius 
Higher Party School, the V. Kapsukas 
State University of Vilnius, the Vilnius 
Civil Engineering Institute and the 
Kaunas A. SnieCkus Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute. A great number of students’ resi¬ 
dence halls have been built; the con¬ 
struction of a students’ residence centre 
in Vilnius is under way. In 1945—82, 
192,400 specialists graduated from the 
higher schools of the Lithuanian SSR. 
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CULTURAL-EDU CATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

In the years of Soviet power the 
number of cultural-educational estab¬ 
lishments has increased notably. In 1983 
there were 2,152 public libraries in 
Lithuania, with combined holdings of 
33.2 million items; general-education 
schools had 2,193 libraries, with 28.6 
million books and magazines. Major 
libraries are listed in the table on page 
267. 

In 1983, 39 museums with their af¬ 
filiated branches included two museums 
of history and the revolution, seven 
museums of history, six memorial mu¬ 
seums, 15 museums of local lore, 2 
museums of the natural sciences, 2 art 
museums, two museums of literature, 
and three other museums. Major mu¬ 
seums are listed in the table on page 
267. 

In 1983, there were 1,365 clubs and 
similar establishments, of which 1,026 
were in the country and 339 in towns. 

Historical background. The first 
collections of books appeared in the 
15th century in monasteries and at the 
palaces of the grand duke. In the 15th— 
16th centuries collections of books were 
known to have been in the possession of 
Albertas Gostautas, Georgijus Albini- 
jus, Merkelis Giedraitis, Leonas Sapie- 
ga, and other noblemen and dignitaries 
of the state and the church. In 1543 the 
library of Zygimantas Augustas was 
started as a collection in Vilnius, and in 
1562 this library had about 4,000 
volumes, which included both scientific 
literature and belles-lettres. Collections 
of scientific books also appeared in the 
possession of Abraomas Kulvietis, Mika- 
lojus Dauksa, Maciej Stryjkowski, and 
others. 

Colleges and schools also had col¬ 
lections of books. In 1570, the Library 
of the University of Vilnius was found¬ 
ed; the collections of Zygimantas Au¬ 
gustas, Georgijus Albinijus, and others 
constituted the nucleus of its holdings. 
In the 17th and 18th centuries the 
stocks of school libraries increased and 
new school libraries appeared. Consid¬ 


erable school libraries were known 
to have exised in Vilnius, Kedainiai 
Kraziaii and elsewhere. The develop^ 
ment of the libraries was hindered by 
wars, fires, and religious fanaticism: the 
Jesuits burnt heretical books and did 
away with the libraries of the Evange¬ 
licals and the Orthodox church. In 1773 
the Library of the University of Vilnius 
became a public library, and its stock 
of scientific literature was enlarged; in 
1803 it had 12,000 volumes; in 1831, 
60,000 volumes. 

In 1805, a specialized library of the 
Vilnius Medical Society was founded. 
Several museums of local lore and 
social history came into being. The 
Baublys Museum of Dionizas Poska, a 
museum of local lore, is known from 
1812; in 1855, Eustachy Tyszkiewicz 
and others established a museum of 
antiques in Vilnius. Museum collections 
were known to have been in the pos¬ 
session of Teodoras Narbutas, Pranas 
Vilcinskis, and others. In 1859—61, 
public libraries were initiated in Kedai¬ 
niai, Siauliai, Svencionys, and Trakai; 
they were closed after the Uprising of 
1863. 

In 1867, the tsarist administration 
founded a public library in Vilnius. The 
so-called Russian people’s libraries were 
set up at primary schools; in 1901, there 
were 135 such libraries in Vilnius Gu- 
berniya (11,000 volumes); 179 libraries 
of Kaunas Guberniya had about 40,000 
volumes; in these libraries only the pub¬ 
lications, approved by the Ministry of 
Education, and reactionary periodicals 
were stocked, which made these libra- 

Number of cultural-educational institu¬ 
tions (as of the end of the year) 

Clubs and Public Museums (in- 

similar libraries eluding their 

institutions affiliated 

branches) 

1940 75 201 

1950 3,328 3,721 

I960 2,059* 2,394* 

1970 1,473 2,415 

1983 1,365 2,152 

* The decrease is due to consolidation and 
enlargement 


15 

43 

38 
33 

39 
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r j eS unpopular with the indigenous 

population. 

In 1869, a communal library was 
founded in Kaunas; in 1888, it had 
10 000 volumes. Libraries also existed 
in' gymnasia (secondary schools) and 
in district schools; circulating libraries 
were set up in bookshops. 

At the end of the 19th century illegal 
Lithuanian libraries appeared in the 
possession of Stanislovas Didiiulis, Ma¬ 
tas Slanciauskas, and others. In 1897 the 
Museum of Kaunas was founded. In 
other towns public reading rooms ap¬ 
peared, they functioned as clubs. 

In 1905—07, clubs of the Social De¬ 
mocratic Party and of trade unions with 


libraries and reading rooms came into 
existence. The Sviesa Society and the 
Society of Lithuanian Book Shops set up 
Lithuanian libraries and reading rooms 
in villages. Several large libraries 
functioned in Vilnius: the Vilnius Pub¬ 
lic Library which had 310,000 volumes 
in 1914, the Library of the Lithuanian 
Learned Society which had about 20,000 
volumes in 1917, the Library of the 
Society of Friends of Science with over 
20,000 volumes in 1917, and the Vrub- 
levskis Library which had about 80,000 
volumes in 1918. The Society of Friends 
of Scien<^ in Vilnius also had its mu¬ 
seum. Monuments of art and culture 
were collected by the Lithuanian 


Major libraries 

Year of 
foundation 

Books and magazi¬ 
nes in them; as of 
1983 

Scientific Library of the V. Kapsukas University 
of Vilnius 

1570 

4,300,000 

State Library of the Lithuanian SSR (Vilnius) 

1919 

4,400,000 

Kaunas Public Library 

1950 

2,200,000 

Central Library of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Lithuanian SSR (Vilnius) 

1941 

3,400,000 

Library of the Kaunas A. SnieCkus Polytechnic 
Institute 

1923 

2,100,000 

Major museums 

Year of 
foundation 

Number of ex¬ 
hibits; 1983 

Museum of History and Ethnography of the 
Lithuanian SSR (Vilnius) 

1855 

323,900 

Ciurlionis Art Museum (Kaunas) 

1925 

223,500 

Art Museum of the Lithuanian SSR (Vilnius) 

1941 

155,900 

State Historical Museum (Kaunas) 

1921 

146,200 

Museum of Revolution of the Lithuanian SSR 

1948 

123,700 

Ausra Museum of History and Ethnography 
(Siauliai) 

1923 

93,000 

Zoological Museum (Kaunas) 

1919 

77,200 

Panevezys Museum of Local Lore 

1925 

50,800 

Rokiskis Museum of Local Lore 

1933 

40,500 

Museum of Literature of the Lithuanian SSR 
(Kaunas) 

1936 

27,000 

Trakai Museum of History 

1948 

39,500 

Telsiai Museum of Local Lore 

1931 

32,300 

Outdoor Country Life Museum (RumSiSkes, 
KaiSiadorys Raion) 

1966 

34,900 

Birzai Museum of Local Lore 

1928 

26,500 

Museum of Atheism of the Lithuanian SSR 
(Vilnius) 

1961 

28,800 

Museum of Science (Vilnius) 

1976 

48,100 
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Learned Society and the Lithuanian Art 
Society. Most of the educational-cul¬ 
tural establishments were closed during 
World War I, a number of them lost 
their stocks. 

Soviet power, established in Lithu¬ 
ania at the end of 1918, took care to set 
up new libraries and other cultural- 
educational centres for workers and 
children. The Public Library of Vilnius 
was reorganized into the Principal 
Bookshop of Lithuania (Republic Lib¬ 
rary). Several communal clubs with li¬ 
braries and reading rooms for workers 
and children functioned in Vilnius. Pub¬ 
lic libraries and reading rooms were 
set up in other places, such as Giedrai- 
ciai, Moletai, Svencionys, and Trakai. 
A decision to establish the museums 
of art, applied art, history and ethnog¬ 
raphy as well as a children’s library was 
passed. Regional museums were planned 
for Birzai, Rokiskis, and Siauliai. 

Most of the cultural-educational in¬ 
stitutions in bourgeois Lithuania were 
private, i.e. belonged to different socie¬ 
ties and individuals. The number of 
state cultural-educational institutions 
increased very slowly. The state-owned 
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Principal Bookshop, founded in Kaunas 
in 1919, had 13 affiliated branches in 
other towns in 1932; in 1936 these bran¬ 
ches were turned into libraries. The 
stocks of the Principal Bookshop 
increased slowly: in 1920 it had 36,000 
volumes, whilst by mid-1940 its stock 
had increased to 75,000 volumes. Other 
towns had several circulating libraries 
and public libraries maintained by the 
local councils. 

The Library of the University of 
Kaunas was the largest general scien¬ 
tific library; founded in 1923, early in 
1939 it had 179,000 volumes. Other 
higher schools, schools of general edu¬ 
cation, specialized schools, and religious 
centres had smaller libraries. Progres¬ 
sive publications circulated, which was 
due to the activities of the Kultura 
Society; it initiated itinerant libraries 
in the country. Marxist literature was 
disseminated by legal trade union li¬ 
braries and the illegal libraries of Com¬ 
munist cells. 

The War Museum in Kaunas was 
founded in 1921, together with the first 
art museum (the Ciurlionis Gallery)- 
Beginning in 1923, museums in other 




















































































towns were founded by societies of local 
lore, assisted, in some cases, by the local 

councils. 

Progressive clubs of trade unions 
and youth sports clubs temporarily 
functioned in Kaunas. Sections of the 
Kultura Society, a progressive organi¬ 
zation, functioned in villages before the 
fascist coup in 1926. Clubs of the govern¬ 
ing elite and those of student corpo¬ 
rations were also known. In 1936, the 
Chamber of Labour, supporting the 
fascist regime, was established in Kau¬ 
nas; workers’ culture clubs and libraries 
were set up in district centres under its 
initiative. 

The Vilnius territory, then under 
Polish occupation, had few cultural- 
educational centres and most of them 
tunctioned in Vilnius. There were the 
Library of the University of Vilnius, 
which had 450,000 volumes in 1919 and 
657,000 volumes in 1939, and the Vrub- 
levskis Library (nationalized in 1925) 
had 180,000 volumes in 1939; there were 
several scientific (enterprise-owned 
and communal) and circulating libraries 
in Vilnius. The museums of Vilnius and 
museum collections were owned by the 
Lithuanian Learned Society, the Society 
of Friends of Science in Vilnius, the 
university, and by a number of Byelo¬ 
russian, Karaite, Tatar, and Jewish 
organizations. 

With the restoration of Soviet power 
in Lithuania in 1940, all cultural-educa¬ 



Klaipeda Exhibition Hall 


tional institutions were reorganized, 
and new ones were set up. The Principal 
Library of Trade Unions with 30,000 
volumes and the Children’s Library 
with 20,000 volumes were set up in Vil¬ 
nius. In 1941, the Vrublevskis Library 
was made into the Principal Library 
of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Lithuanian SSR. 

In 1940—1941 the number of public 
libraries increased from 159 to 260. Over 
300 libraries of trade unions functioned 
at factories. Reading rooms were started 
in villages; about 400 of them were func¬ 
tioning by mid-1941. The libraries of 
Moscow, Leningrad, and other towns of 
the Soviet Union shared their stocks 
with the libraries of Lithuania. 

Two new museums were set up in 
Vilnius. At the beginning of 1941 there 
were 15 museums in Lithuania. Trade 
union clubs were being arranged in 
towns; in 1941 there were about 75 such 
clubs in Lithuania. 

During the Nazi occupation cultural- 
educational institutions suffered much 
damage: over 20 public libraries were 
burnt and over 60 were ruined. Much 
of the library stock was damaged or 
transferred to Germany. The function¬ 
ing of museums became erratic, and a 
greater part of their exhibits was ruined 
or plundered. Most of the clubs and 
reading rooms and libraries were closed. 
The Nazis burnt down the Library of 
the Evangelical Reformists founded in 



Vilnius Republic Library: a reading room 
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1611 and blew up Writers’ Palace in 
Kaunas. 


After World War II, cultural-educa¬ 
tional institutions were speedily restor¬ 
ed and their stock enlarged. A great 
number of reading rooms and libraries 
were set up in villages; in towns, new 
libraries and cultural centres were 
established. In 1945, there functioned 
about 1,750 clubs-reading rooms, 15 
cultural centres, and over 250 public 
libraries. In the context of class struggle 
and collectivization, reading rooms and 
libraries contributed to the establish¬ 
ment of Soviet power and socialist forms 
of life. The number of cultural-edu¬ 
cational institutions rapidly increased. 
In 1951, there were over 3,300 clubs. 
3,700 libraries, and 43 museums. 

In the late 1950s, with the improve¬ 
ment of cultural life in the country 
and the activity of amateur groups 
expanding, clubs-reading rooms were 
merged and cultural centres were set 
up instead. The stocks of the State Re¬ 
public Library of the Lithuanian SSR, 
the Central Library of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR, the 
Scientific Library of the V. Kapsukas 
University of Vilnius, libraries of re¬ 
search institutes, and other research, 
specialized, public, and school libraries 
increased considerably. 

In the 1970s, the cultural-educa¬ 
tional institutions in rural localities 
were reorganized: 205 zonal cultural 
centres were set up, raion libraries were 
made into principal libraries, village 
libraries became their affiliated branch¬ 
es. As a result, the activity of culture 
centres and libraries was enhanced. New 
affiliated branches of the museums and 
memorial exhibitions were established. 
In 1978, there functioned over 80 mu¬ 
seums including their affiliated branch¬ 
es and memorial exhibitions. The Socie¬ 
ty for the Preservation of Ancient Mo¬ 
numents and the Study of Local Lore 
of the Lithuanian SSR, schools, other 
establishments and organizations have 
their own museums. The growth of 
cultural-educational institutions is 
shown in the table on page 266. 
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Klaipeda Maritime Museum-Aquarium 



Museum of Revolution (Vilnius) 
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SCIENCE 

As of 1984, more than 14,500 resear¬ 
chers, including 358 doctors of sciences 
and 5,230 candidates of sciences, were 
employed at scientific institutions in 
Soviet Lithuania (the major ones are 
listed in the table below). Of them 
over 4,000 were on the staff of research 
institutes, 6,000 worked at higher 
schools, 100 in the administration, over 
80 in industrial enterprises, and 10 on 
collective farms. The Lithuanians make 
up about 84 percent of the overall num¬ 
ber of scientific personnel. The repub¬ 
lic’s principal centre for research 
work — the Academy of Sciences of the 
Lithuanian SSR — has 12 institutes (see 
the table on the right). The Academy’s 
staff totals 1,750; among them are 25 
academicians and 32 corresponding 
members (see the tables on pages 272— 
273). 


Major scientific institutions 


Theoretical research is conducted 
mainly at the Academy of Sciences and 
at higher educational institutions. The 
applied sciences are developed at de- 


Institutes of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Lithuanian SSR 


Biochemistry 

Botany (with the Botanical Gardens) 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology 
Economics 

Philosophy, Sociology, and Law 
Physical and Technical Problems of 
Power Engineering 

Physics (wl-th the Radiological Labora¬ 
tory and the Astrophysical Observatory) 
History 

Lithuanian Language and Literature 
Mathematics and Cybernetics (with 
the Computing Centre) 

Semiconductor Physics 
Zoology and Parasitology (with the 
Geographic Division and the Experi¬ 
mental Station) 


Academy of Sciences of the Lithuanian 
SSR (12 institutes) 

All-Union Institute of Applied Enzy- 
mology 

All-Union Thermal Insulation Institute 
Institute of Conservation of Ancient 
Monuments 

Institute of Electrography 
Institute of Epidemiology, Microbio¬ 
logy, and Hygiene 

Institute of Experimental and Clinical 
Medicine 

Institute of Forensic Expertise 
Institute of Mechanization and 
Electrification of Agriculture 
Institute of National Economy Plan¬ 
ning and Economics 
Institute of Oncology 
Institute of Party History 
Institute of Educational Research 
Institute of the Physiology and 

Pathology of the Cardiovascular 
System 

Institute of Tuberculosis 
Lithuanian Branch of the All-Union 
Institute of the Butter and Cheese 
Industry 


Lithuanian Institute of Agricultural 
Economics 

Lithuanian Institute of Agriculture 
Lithuanian Institute of Building and 
Architecture 

Lithuanian Institute of Geology 
Lithuanian Institute of Hydrological 
Engineering and Reclamation 
Lithuanian Institute of Forestry 


Lithuanian Institute 

of 

Livestock 

Raising 

Lithuanian Institute 

of 

Scientific, 

Technological, and Economic Informa- 

tion and Analysis 
Lithuanian Institute 

of 

the Textile 

Industry 

Lithuanian Institute 

of 

Veterinary 

Medicine 

Vilnius Branch of 

the 

All-Union 


Institute of Electric Welding Equip¬ 
ment 

Vilnius Branch of the All-Union 
Institute of Metal-cutting Machine 
Tools 

Vilnius Branch of the Institute of 
Industrial Design 

Voke Branch of the Lithuanian 
Institute of Agriculture 
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partmental research institutes as well as 
at a number of higher schools, spe¬ 
cial-problems laboratories, and expe¬ 
rimental stations. The Academy of 
Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR coordi¬ 
nates fundamental research in the natu¬ 
ral and social sciences conducted at its 
institutes, higher schools, and some 
other scientific institutions. 

The Natural and Social Sciences 
Coordination Board established at the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences 
directs the work of 30 problems coun¬ 
cils; in 1984 they were staffed with 
667 prominent scientists (230 from the 
Academy of Sciences, 240 from higher 
schools, and 180 from other scientific 
institutions and organizations). Besides, 
there are research coordination councils 
under various departments, such as the 
State Planning Committee and the 


Agroindustrial Committee and the 
ministries of health and education. 

Historical background. The accelera¬ 
ted accumulation of scientific and tech¬ 
nical knowledge was stimulated by the 
development of productive forces and 
the emergence of the state. The forma¬ 
tion of science as a distinct field of hu¬ 
man endeavour in Lithuania dates back 
to the 16th century, a period of economic 
and cultural ascendancy, of the growth 
of cities, and of the spread of ideas ger¬ 
minated by Humanism and the Refor¬ 
mation. Its development in the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania was greatly facili¬ 
tated by the establishment of the Uni¬ 
versity of Vilnius in 1579. Some of its 
professors confined themselves to the 
study and exposition of Aristotle’s 
works as interpreted by St. Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and 


Members of the Academy of Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR 

Name Research Date Name Research Date 

field of election field of election 


J. Bal£ikonis* 

linguistics 

1946 

S. Banaitis* 

medicine 

1946 

K. Barsauskas* 

physics 

1956 

K. Bieliukas 

geography 

1946 

P. Brazdziunas 

physics 

1956 

D. Budrys* 

economics 

1941 

A. Buracas 

economics 

1976 

A. Cyras 

construction 



mechanics 

1985 

J. Gaudrimas 

art studies 

1972 

L. Gira* 

poetics 

1946 

J. Indriunas 

fibre technologyl968 

T. Ivanauskas* 

zoology 

1941 

K. Jablonskis* 

history 

1956 

J. Janickis 

physical che¬ 



mistry 

1956 

A. Janulaitis* 

history 

1941 

Z. Januskevi 

- 


cius* 

biophysics 

1968 

A. Jucys* 

theoretical phy¬ 



sics 

1953 

J. Jurginis 

history 

1968 

L. Kairiukstis 

forestry 

1972 

V. Kontrimavi- 



£ius 

biology 

1980 

K. Korsakas 

Lithuanian lite¬ 



rature 

1949 

J. Krisciunas* 

agriculture 

1946 

J. Kubilius 

mathematics 

1962 

V. Kuzma* 

medicine 

1941 


* Dead 


J. 

Lankutis 

Lithuanian lite¬ 
rature 

1985 

B. 

Larin* 

linguistics 

1949 

V. 

LaSas* 

physiology 

1946 

V. 

Mali§auskas 

economics 

1980 

J. 

Matulis 

physical che¬ 



* 

mistry 

1941 

V. 

J. Maziulis 

linguistics 

1976 

p. 

Mazylis* 

medicine 

1946 

A. 

Merkys 

plant physiologyl976 

K. 

Meskauskas 

economics 

1962 

J. 

Mockus 

cybernetics 

1976 

V. 

Mykolaitis- 



Putinas* 

literary studies 

1941 

V. 

Niunka* 

philosophy 

1976 

J. 

Pozela 

experimental 

physics 

1968 

A. 

Purenas* 

organic chemist- 




try 

1941 

A. 

Rimka* 

social and econo¬ 




mic sciences 

1941 

P. 

Slav£nas 

astronomy 

1968 

V. 

Statulevicius mathematics 

1972 

A. 

Sileika 

physics 

1985 

P. 

Sivickis* 

zoology 

1956 

E. 

Vilkas 

mathematics 

1985 

J. 

Viscakas 

experimental 

physics 

1976 

R. 

Visomirskis 

electrochemistry 1976 

J. 

Ziugzda* 

history 

1946 

A. 

Zukauskas 

thermal physics 1962 
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Corresponding Members of the Academy of Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR 

flame Research field Date of election 


p. Brazdziunas** 

physics 

1949—56* 

j Bucas** 

economics 

1946 

Jonas Bulavas** 

agriculture 

1956 

Juozas Bulavas 

history of state and law 

1953 

J. Burneikis 

power engineering 

1976 

A Cyras 

construction mechanics 

1980—85* 

J. Dagys 

botany 

1956 

J. Dalinkevicius** 

geology 

1946 

D. Eidukas 

radio engineering 

1976 

V. Girdzijauskas** 

bacteriology 

1946 

B. Grigelionis 

mathematics 

1972 

V Gudelis 

geography ^ 

1980 

J. Indriunas 

fibre technology 

1946—68* 

A. Jasaitis 

biochemistry 

1976 

J. Kairiukstis** 

medicine 

1946 

S. Kanopkaite 

biochemistry 

1976 

K. Korsakas 

Lithuanian literature 

1946—49* 

A. Kudzys 

construction mechanics 

1980 

R. Kulikauskiene 

archaeology 

1972 

J. Lankutis 

literary studies 

1976—85* 

M. Lasinskas 

hydrology 

1980 

J. Macevicius 

philosophy 

1953 

V. Malisauskas 

economics 

1968—80* 

V. J. Maziulis 

Lithuanian language 

1972—76* 

A. Minkevidius 

botany 

1956 

J. Mockus 

cybernetics 

1972—76* 

A. Nemura 

automation and electronics 

1962 

V. NeSukaitis** 

automation and electronics 

1962 

V. Niunka** 

economics 

1962—76* 

P. Pakarklis** 

history of state and law 

1946 

A. Prokoptchik 

physical chemistry 

1972 

R- L. Rajeckas 

economics 

1980 

L. Rasteikiene 

biochemistry 

1972 

V. Ruokis** 

agrochemistry 

1946 

P. Sadauskas 

veterinary medicine, cytology 

1972 

P. Slavenas 

astronomy 

1949—68* 

B. Styro 

atmospheric physics 

1976 

R. Sarmaitis 

history 

1972 

A. Sileika 

physics 

1980—85* 

A. Telksnys 

cybernetics 

1980 

J. Tonkunas** 

agriculture 

1956 

S. Vabalevidius** 

construction and engineering 

1956 

E. V. Vanagas 

theoretical physics 

1976 

B Vaitkevicius 

history 

1980 

K. Vasiliauskas** 

engineering 

1946 

P. Vasinauskas 

agriculture 

1956 

A. Venclova** 

literary studies 

1949 

E. Vilkas 

mathematics 

1980—85* 

J. ViScakas 

experimental physics 

1972—76* 

R. Visomirskis 

electrochemistry 

1972—76* 

K. Ulvydas 

Lithuanian language 

1972 

A. Zilenas 

economics 

1976 

A. Zukauskas 

thermal physics 

1956—62* 


* Elected a full member 
** Dead 
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other distinguished representatives of 
scholasticism and theology. However, 
a more enlightened part of the profes¬ 
sorial staff were acquainted with the 
latest advances of the social and natural 
sciences and, being no longer satisfied 
with the medieval authorities, strove to 
live up to the new standards of scienti¬ 
fic thinking. In their works they often 
ignored church doctrines and gave inde¬ 
pendent interpretations of important 
problems of the natural sciences and 
philosophy. 

From the 16th century much promi¬ 
nence at the University of Vilnius was 
given to scholasticism. The university 
professors Zigmant Kruger, Kazimierz 
Wierzbicki and Marcin Smiglecki wrote 
some well-known works on scholastic 
logic; while analysing dialectics they 
put forward ideas not alien to modern 
logic. For a long time almost all sciences 
had been developing within the system 
of scholasticism. From the mid-17th 
century onwards, some advanced expo¬ 
nents of natural philosophy, such as 
Tomasz Porzecki, came to rely increas¬ 
ingly on the theories of Renaissance 
scholars and philosophers, which, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, conflicted with 
scholastic methodology. The origin of 
historiography is related to the appear¬ 
ance of the Lithuanian chronicles in 
the 14th century and to the works of the 
chronicler Maciej Stryjkowski (1547— 
86 ) and the historian Albert Kojalowicz- 
Wijuk (1609—77). Their work is charac¬ 
terized by a scholarly approach to the 
problems of historiography. 

The 16th and 17th centuries saw the 
beginnings of economics, political eco¬ 
nomy (Marcin Smiglecki, Aaron Alek- 
sander Olizarowski), law (Olizarowski), 
philology, and art history. Poetics was 
investigated by Maciej Sarbievius, rhe¬ 
toric by Zygimantas Liauksminas, au¬ 
thor of the first handbook of music theo¬ 
ry), and Kazimierz Kojalowicz-Wi- 
juk. It was in Lithuania that the first 
Slavonic grammar books by Laurentijus 
Zizanijus (Zizanius; 1596) and Meletijus 
Smotrickis (Smotritskii; 1619) appeared. 
Important landmarks in the develop¬ 


ment of Lithuanian philology were th 
Dictionarium trium linguarum of Kon? 
tantinas Sirvydas published in Vilni Us 
ca 1620 and Danielius Kleinas’ Lithu¬ 
anian grammar published in Konigs- 
berg in 1653. 

The first works in mathematics, as¬ 
tronomy, and the technical sciences ap¬ 
peared in the middle of the 17th century 
(Osvald Kruger, Jonas Rudamina of 
Dusetos); most of them were concerned 
with war needs. The mid-17th century 
saw the publication, in a number of 
European countries, of the book on 
artillery by Kazimieras Simonavicius 
(Semenowicz), an artillery specialist 
of Lithuanian descent; he advocated 
in it the idea of rocket artillery and 
multistage rocket. 

In the second half of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, the ideas of the Enlightenment 
stimulated interest in the natural scien¬ 
ces. The influence of scholasticism grew 
weaker, compromise (Antoni Adam 
Skorulski, Benedykt Dobszewicz) and 
antischolastic (Kazimieras Narbutas) 
trends appeared in philosophy. In 1783, 
due to the ousting of scholasticism 
the course in philosophy ceased to be 
offered at the University of Vilnius. 
The rejection of scholasticism speeded 
up the development of sciences. Es¬ 
pecially fruitful was the activity of 
the lecturers of the newly set up facul¬ 
ties of physics (1783) and medicine 
(1781) and of the astronomical obser¬ 
vatory (1753). 

The most prominent scientists in the 
late 18th century included the mathema¬ 
tician Pranciskus Norvaisa, the astron¬ 
omer Martynas Pocobutas (Marcin 
Poczobutt), the botanist Jean Emanuel 
Gilibert, the first researcher on the flora 
of Lithuania, the physiologist and anat¬ 
omist Stephano Lorenzo Bisio (Bissi, 
Bisius), and the botanist Stanistaw Bo- 
nifacy JundziR. At the turn of the 19th 
century the ideas of the Physiocrats 
were advocated by H. Stroynowski and 
S. Malewski. 

In 1803 the University of Vilnius 
was reorganized. The number of its 
departments increased to 32 and that of 
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courses to 55. With the introduction of 
mechanics, technology, probability 
theory, agronomy, statistics, and diplo- 
mac y, research on these subjects was 
considerably expanded. During the first 
half of the 19th century an important 
contribution to the development of the 
natural sciences was made by the foun¬ 
ders of comparative anatomy in Lithua¬ 
nia Ludwig Heinrich Bojanus and his 
student Eduard Carol Eichwald (both 
advocated the theory of evolution); by 
Jan Sniadecki, an astronomer and ma¬ 
thematician; by his brother J^drzej 
Sniadecki, a chemist and biologist; and 
by the botanist Stanisiaw Bonifacy 
JundziH. The school of Professors Jo¬ 
hann Peter and Joseph Frank was out¬ 
standing in medicine. The careers of the 
aviation pioneer in Lithuania, Aleksan- 
dras GriSkeviCius, who designed, made, 
and tested flying machines, and Teodo- 
ras Grotus (Grotthuss, Grotthus), who 
established the fundamentals of the 
theory of electrolytic dissociation and 
discovered the laws of photochemistry, 
also date from the period. 

In 1803 courses in philosophy were 
reintroduced at the University of Vil¬ 
nius, in which the lecturers Johann 
Heinrich Abicht, Angelas Daugirdas 
(Dowgird), and Jozef Gotuchowski 
expounded the idealistic teachings of 
classical German philosophy, Scottish 
philosophy, and other idealistic schools. 
Of great importance for the develop¬ 
ment of history and other social sciences 
in the 19th century were the activities 
of Joachim Lelewel; he advanced radical 
antimonarchist ideas, investigated the 
class struggle in the process of history, 
and stimulated such scholars as Ignacy 
Danilowicz and Ignacy Onacewicz to 
interpret historical events through 
causal relationships. 

In the early 19th century Simonas 
Daukantas and Motiejus Valancius were 
the first to write works on the history 
of Lithuania in the Lithuanian lan¬ 
guage. They reflected the national and 
social aspirations of the Lithuanian 
peasantry and the emerging Lithuanian 
bourgeoisie. Mykolas Ocapovskis (Ocza- 


powski), Jan Znosko, and Jonas Vas- 
kevicius, who worked in the depart¬ 
ments of political economy and agri¬ 
culture of the University of Vilnius, 
facilitated the spread of Adam Smith’s 
theory and other trends of Western 
European bourgeois political economy. 

As a result of the closing of the Uni¬ 
versity of Vilnius in 1832 and of the 
Academy of Medicine and Surgery in 
1842, Lithuania was deprived of re¬ 
search institutions. In the early 20th 
century a group of Lithuanian intellec¬ 
tuals founded the Lithuanian Learned 
Society which was active from 1907 to 
1940; it became the centre of Lithuanian 
studies; the society’s members included 
scholars from various parts of the coun¬ 
try as well as liberal-minded Lithuanian 
intellectuals. In its proceedings Lietuviy 
tauta (The Lithuanian Nation) and in 
separate books were published some 
data obtained from studies in Lithu¬ 
anian history (Jonas Basanavi£ius and 
Augustinas Janulaitis), the Lithuanian 
language (Kazimieras Buga, Jonas Jab- 
lonskis, and Kazimieras Jaunius), folk¬ 
lore (Basanavicius and August Niemi), 
and archaeology and ethnography. At 
the turn of the 20th century, the propa¬ 
gandists of the natural sciences and 
prominent atheists were Jonas Sliupas 
and Juozas Adomaitis-Sernas. 

In bourgeois Lithuania (1919—40), 
the principal centres for research were 
higher educational institutions, espe¬ 
cially the University of Kaunas; besides, 
there were several agricultural experi¬ 
mental stations. In 1939—40, research 
work in all higher schools was carried 
out by 175 professors and docents and 
by about 250 assistant lecturers. A great 
deal of work was accomplished on the 
study of Lithuanian flora (Kazys Brun- 
dza, Jonas Dagys, Kazimieras Grybaus- 
kas, Jurgis Kuprevicius, Povilas Matu- 
lionis, Antanas Minkevicius, Marija 
Natkevicaite-Ivanauskiene, Konstanti- 
nas Regelis, Povilas Snarskis, and Liu- 
das Vailionis) and fauna (Jurgis Eliso- 
nas, Tadas Ivanauskas, Juozas Maniu- 
kas, S. Mastauskis, and Pranciskus Si- 
vickis). In 1922 Dionizas Rudzinskas 
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founded the Dotnuva Experimental 
Station and started research in plant 
selection and genetics. The Geology and 
Mineralogy Department of the Universi¬ 
ty of Kaunas investigated Lithuania’s 
mineral resources and their deposits, 
the stratification and tectonics of Lith¬ 
uania’s territory (Juozas Dalinkevi- 
cius, Mykolas Kaveckis, and Ceslovas 
Pakuckas). In 1939 the geological maps 
of Lithuania — geological, geomorpho- 
logical, and of mineral resources — 
were published, as was an outline of tec¬ 
tonics. Pranas Jodele investigated local 
raw materials for construction. Re¬ 
search was also done on Lithuania’s 
inland waters (mostly by Steponas Ko- 
lupaila), relief, and climate. 

Medical research on the pathology 
of the Lithuanian population was con¬ 
ducted by Vladas Kuzma (urology) and 
Petras Aviionis (epidemiology and 
treatment of trachoma). Vladas Lasas 
studied the dietary conditions of the 
population. The psychologist Jonas 
Vabalas-Gudaitis improved the psycho¬ 
logical methods of research into man’s 


working capacity. Of great importance 
for the advancement of Lithuanian 
science were the monographs on mathe¬ 
matical analysis and probability theory 
by Viktoras Birfciska; on analytic chem¬ 
istry, by Filypas Butkevicius; on 
metal technology, by Vytautas Mosins- 
kis; and on applied mechanics, by Pla- 
tonas Jankauskas. Vincas Cepinskis 
prepared courses in physics and physi¬ 
cal chemistry and also worked in elec¬ 
trochemistry. Povilas Brazdziunas suc¬ 
cessfully worked in electro-optics. An- 
tanas Zvironas conducted research on 
magneto-optics, Kazimieras Barsauskas 
on the atomic spectra of cosmic rays, 
Kazimieras Vasiliauskas on construction 
statics, Juozas Indriunas on the strength 
of fibres. 

Among the social sciences, the best 
results were obtained in Lithuanian 
philology. Of particular value were 
studies in the Lithuanian language and 
its standardization by the linguists 
Kazimieras Buga, Jonas Jablonskis, 
Antanas Salys, and Pranas Skardzius; 
research on Lithuanian literature, by 































juozas Tumas-Vaiigantas, Mykolas 
BirziSka, and especially Vincas Myko- 
laitis-Putinas; on Lithuanian folklore, 
by Juozas Baldzius, Jonas Balys, and 
Balys Sruoga; Lithuanian folk art and 
the activities of the Vilnius Art School 
were studied by Paulius Galaune; My¬ 
kolas Birziska investigated the Lithu¬ 
anian bibliography of the period be¬ 
tween 1547 and 1910 and wrote an out¬ 
line of the history of Lithuanian books. 
Balys Sruoga wrote the history of Rus¬ 
sian literature, Vladas Dubas published 
the history of French literature. 

The historians were mainly con¬ 
cerned with the political history of Lith¬ 
uania. A number of monographs, gene¬ 
ral lecture courses and textbooks were 
written, and anthologies and collections 
of documents were published. Idealiz¬ 
ation of the past helped gloss over the 
conflicts in bourgeois Lithuania. Prob¬ 
lems of archaeology were studied by Jo¬ 
nas Puzinas, Petras Tarasenka, and 
Jurgis Zilinskas; the history of law 
and state law was investigated by 


Augustinas Janulaitis, Ivan Lappo, and 
Mykolas Remeris (Romer). The foun¬ 
dation of Marxist studies of Lithuanian 
history was laid by Vincas Kapsukas and 
Zigmas Angarietis; they wrote a number 
of works on the history of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in Lithuania and of 
the Communist Party of Lithuania. 
Besides research into Lithuania’s histo¬ 
ry, the Russian historian and philoso¬ 
pher Lev Karsavin, a professor at the 
University of Kaunas, published a five- 
volume history of European culture in 
which he theologized the historical 
process and rejected the idea of its 
regularity and forward movement. 

In philosophy there was a predom¬ 
inance of neo-Thomism combined 
with other idealistic systems (Prancis- 
kus Petras Bucys, Pranas Dovydaitis, 
Adomas Jakstas, and Stasys Salkauskis); 
the representatives of this trend strove 
to justify the policy of the clergy. Some 
philosophers and sociologists (Pranas 
Dielininkaitis, Antanas Maceina, and 
Izidorius Tamosaitis) propagandized 
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the ideas of an authoritarian corporate 
(fascist) system and Malthusianism (Ka- 
zys Pakstas). A unique system of idealist 
philosophy was developed by Vydunas 
Vosylius Sezemanas’ studies in logic and 
aesthetics were constructed on the basis 

of the methodology of neo-Kantianism 

In the defence of capitalism and the 
justification of its economic policy, it s 
apologists used various trends of vulgar 
political economy, particularly the 
theories of marginal utility and factors 
of production. The representatives of 
the liberal wing (Vladas Jurgutis, Al- 
fonsas Moravskis, and Albinas Rimka) 
developed theories of economic democ¬ 
ratism and economic individualism. 
Agrarian concepts, based on the 
theory of the stability of a small-scale 
peasant economy (Jonas Aleksa, Jurgis 
Kriksciunas, and Albinas Rimka), were 
interwoven with an idealization of the 
bourgeois cooperative movement (Pet- 
ras Sal£ius). 

Various fields of research became 
the scene of ideological struggle, espe¬ 
cially pronounced in the social sciences. 
Marxism-Leninism was promoted by 
the Communist Party of Lithuania, 
working in the underground, and by the 
progressive^inded figures in science 
and culture. Materialism in the natural 
sciences was advocated in research 
work and openly taught by the profes¬ 
sors and lecturers of the University of 
Kaunas including Petras Avizonis, Jo¬ 
nas Dagys (botanist), Tadas Ivanauskas, 
Juozas Kupiinskas, Jonas Kairiukstis, 
Vladas Kuzma, Vladas Lasas, Antanas 
Purenas, Paulius Slavenas, PranciSkus 
Sivickis, and Jonas Vabalas-Gudaitis. 

Among the prominent scholars who 
taught at the Stephen Bathory Universi¬ 
ty that existed in Vilnius during the 
Polish occupation (1919—39) were the 
biologists Jan D^bowski, Jozef Trzebins- 
ki, and Piotr Wiszniewski, the astrono¬ 
mer Wfadyslaw Dziewulski, and the 
mathematician Anthony Zygmund. The 
linguist Jan Otr^bski contributed to 
Lithuanian studies as well. The histo¬ 
rians Henryk Lowmianski and Stanis- 
law Zajqczkowski did some research 
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into Lithuanian history, ethnography, 
and archaeology. 

The restoration of Soviet power in 
Lithuania in 1940 opened up new pos¬ 
sibilities for scientific research. On 
January 16, 1941, the principal centre 
f or research work, the Academy of 
Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR, was 
established (President V. Kreve-Micke- 
vicius) with the institutes of the Lith¬ 
uanian language, literature, history 
and economics; organization work was 
started with a view to opening the insti¬ 
tutes of chemistry, geology and geogra¬ 
phy, biology, and experimental medici¬ 
ne The scientific activities of the Acad¬ 
emy were interrupted by the Nazi occu¬ 
pation which caused great damage to 
Lithuanian science. 

1945 saw the reestablishment of the 
Academy of Sciences (Chairman of the 
Organizing Committee Juozas Matu- 
lis; President 1946—84) and the revi¬ 
val of other scientific institutions. 


Thanks to a great deal of aid from the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, the 
structure of the republic’s Academy 
was improved, and the range of prob¬ 
lems treated in scientific research was 
broadened. The number of research 
personnel was increased, and the scat¬ 
tered scientific and cultural material 
was collected. In the late 1940s and 
early 1950s almost all research was 
conducted by the institutes of the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR. 
It concentrated on the problems of the 
applied and social sciences growing out 
of the practical experience of rebuild¬ 
ing thetruined national economy and 
creating a socialist society. 

Geologists and chemists under Juo¬ 
zas Dalinkevicius, Mykolas Kaveckis, 
and Vladas Slizys mainly studied local 
mineral raw materials (deposits of 
chalk, marl, lime, and other carbona¬ 
ceous rocks as well as clay, gravel and 
sand) and developed methods of extrac- 
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ting the raw materials for the produc¬ 
tion of building materials. The first 
stage in the general studies of Lithu¬ 
ania’s marshes and peat bogs (Vincas 
Taujenis, Vincas Skaisgiris, and B. Be- 
reckis) was completed, and a cadastre 
of peat bogs compiled (1949, Vincas 
Taujenis). The Institute of Geology and 
Geography of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Lithuanian SSR, together with 
the geologists of the higher schools, 
considerably expanded research into the 
stratigraphy and tectonics of the Juras¬ 
sic and Cretaceous periods and prepared 
new geomorphological (Valerija Cepu- 
lyte) and geological (Juozas Dalinkevi- 
cius) maps and a cadastre of mineral 
resources of the Lithuanian SSR (Vy- 
tautas Gudelis). The power engineering 
specialists of the Institute of Technology 
in collaboration with research institu¬ 
tions drew up a plan for the electrifica¬ 
tion of Lithuanian agriculture (Jakovas 
Heleris and Leonas Kaulakis). The In¬ 
stitute of Agriculture and the Agricul¬ 
tural Academy studied Lithuania’s 
soils; in 1951 the first survey map of 
Lithuania’s soils was compiled by Bro- 
nius Baginskas, Viktoras Ruokis, and 
Vytautas Vazalinskas. The Institute of 
Agriculture and the Institute of Biolo¬ 
gy conducted research on the flood- 
plains along the lower reaches of the 
Nemunas and made recommendations 
regarding their exploitation (Kazys 
Brundza and Marija Natkevicaite-Iva- 
nauskiene). Povilas Snarskis prepared a 
reference book for plant identification 
in the Lithuanian SSR (1954). The Insti¬ 
tute of Hydrological Engineering and 
Reclamation compiled a map of lands 
to be reclaimed and proposed a plan to 
rebuild the drainage system of the flood- 
plains along the lower course of the Ne¬ 
munas River (Jonas Ceicys, Leonardas 
Zelionka, and Jonas Ziberkas). The 
Institute of Biology and the researchers 
of the University of Vilnius and the 
Vilnius Pedagogical Institute conducted 
integrated studies of the Kursiu Marios 
Lagoon and developed a plan to increase 
its fish productivity (Tadas Ivanauskas, 
Juozas Maniukas, and Ipolitas Gasiu- 


nas). Research on lakes important fo r 
commercial fishing was completed by 
Juozas Maniukas and Ipolitas Gasiunas 
and a catalogue of Lithuania’s lakes 
was compiled in 1953 by Kazimieras 
Bieliukas and Jonas KriksCiunas. The 
investigations of the dynamics and 
morphology of the Baltic seashore were 
started (Vytautas Gudelis). 

The Institute of Economics and the 
University of Vilnius studied the natu¬ 
ral resources of southeastern Lithuania 
and compiled a plan for the development 
of productive forces in this part of the 
country. A number of scientific institu¬ 
tions headed by a commission at the Pre¬ 
sidium of the Academy of Sciences 
(Chairman Kazimieras Bieliukas) 
worked out a long-term plan for the 
exploitation of Lithuania’s energy po¬ 
tential, including the cascade of hydroe¬ 
lectric power stations on the Nemunas 
River. A comprehensive work on the 
physical geography of the Lithuanian 
SSR was prepared by the geographers of 
the Institute of Geology and Geography 
and the University of Vilnius. The In¬ 
stitute of Livestock Raising was con¬ 
cerned with the improvement of the 
existing strains of cattle and poultry and 
development of the new ones as well as 
with the raising of their productivity 
(Romanas Zebenka, Romualdas Mako- 
veckas, and Juozas Kunskas). 

In 1945—55, the Institute of Eco¬ 
nomics concentrated on the important 
problems of the rational distribution 
and specialization of Lithuania’s agri¬ 
cultural production, the incentives for 
collective farmers, the socialist indust¬ 
rialization of Lithuania, and the growth 
of labour productivity. Following the 
accumulation and analysis of archive 
documents, the Institute of History 
began publishing the source materials 
for the study of Lithuanian history as 
well as fundamental historical works. 
A series of extensive and comprehensive 
studies on the Lithuanian language, 
literature, and folklore was launched 
by the Institute of Lithuanian Language 
and Literature of the Academy of Scien¬ 
ces of the Lithuanian SSR. 
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The material facilities of the re- 
sea rch institutions were considerably 
expanded and new personnel trained. 
During the first postwar decade the 
number of researchers in Lithuania 
increased by over 6.5 times and totalled 
3 200 in 1956. While jointly tackling 
important problems of the national 
economy and culture, the scientists 
gained experience necessary to collec¬ 
tive research; this signified a new stage 
in scientific activities. 

During the second postwar decade 
(1956—65) the work of scientific insti¬ 
tutions was reorganized. The Academy's 
institutes of applied sciences as well as 
museums, the Zuvintas Bird Sanctu¬ 
ary, and some minor subsidiary institu¬ 
tions were transferred to other depart¬ 
ments. Within the Academy of Scien¬ 
ces and at higher educational institu¬ 
tions, special emphasis was put on the 
theoretical trends in the natural scien¬ 
ces, especially mathematics and physics, 
and also on social sciences. In 1963, by 
the decree of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee and the USSR Council of Minis¬ 
ters, the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and the academies of the Union 
republics were obliged to concentrate 
on the development of the natural and 
social sciences. The range of problems 
treated at each institute of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR was 
defined and the coordination of research 
was improved. The main trends of scien¬ 
tific research were established. The 
Academy of Sciences has become the 
main research centre in the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR. 

Natural and technical sciences. In 
the 1960s and 1970s, the major trends 
of research coordinated by the Academy 
of Sciences and conducted jointly with 
other scientific institutions were as 
follows: probability theory and mathe¬ 
matical statistics; mathematical prob¬ 
lems of cybernetics, engineering cyber¬ 
netics and programming; theoretical 
and experimental atomic, molecular, 
and nuclear spectroscopy; research on 
the physical and chemical processes 
of atmospheric pollution and self-purifi¬ 


cation mechanisms; use of the multico¬ 
lour photometric system in the investi¬ 
gation of the Galaxy; semiconductor 
physics and chemistry, with research 
equipment design; physical and techni¬ 
cal problems of power engineering; 
physical and chemical problems of elec¬ 
troplating; biochemical and genetic 
principles of cell activity and directed 
synthesis of biologically active com¬ 
pounds; hereditary information and the 
physiological and biochemical princi¬ 
ples of its realization during plant 
growth and morphogenesis; regularities 
in the functioning and productivity of 
zoophytocenoses and their rational use; 
studies of recent geographic processes 
and the scientific principles of the for¬ 
mation of natural environment in Lith¬ 
uania; rational use of inland bodies of 
water and the biological principles of 
increasing their productivity. 

In the field of mathematics major 
research is done at the University of 
Vilnius and the Institute of Mathema¬ 
tics and Cybernetics. Jonas Kubilius 
and his students have solved some prob¬ 
lems of number theory, obtained new 
results in analytic number theory, 
advanced a new branch of number the¬ 
ory, probabilistic number theory, and 
the axiomatic method of its investiga¬ 
tion, proved the law of large numbers 
for additive functions and some limit 
theorems. In probability theory, limit 
theorems, methods of the asymptotic 
expansions for sums and related into 
Markov chains of independent, weakly 
dependent random variables have been 
developed and extended for the analysis 
of the distributions of multilinear 
forms and iterative integrals. The 
methods of evaluation of remainder 
terms and probabilities of large deviat¬ 
ions have been developed and local 
limit theorems proved (Vytautas Statu- 
levicius). The distributions of the 
maxima of partial sums of independent 
random variables and renewal processes 
and their asymptotic properties have 
been investigated (Aldona Aleskevicie- 
ne). A classification of multivariate 
probability distributions has been pro¬ 
posed and the asymptotic expansions 
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for the distributions of independent 
random vectors obtained (Algiman- 
tas Bikelis). An asymptotic analysis 
of sums of independent random varia¬ 
bles with values in Banach spaces has 
been developed (Vygantas Paulauskas). 
The optimal stopping theory of Markov 
processes has been developed, the con¬ 
cept of semimartingale local charac¬ 
teristics has been introduced and me¬ 
thods for the analysis of their absolute 
continuity and weak convergence condi¬ 
tions and of point stochastic processes 
have been proposed; general nonlinear 
filtration equations have been obtained 
(Bronius Grigelionis). The theory of 
random fields is being developed and 
its application in statistical physics 
considered (Donatas Surgailis and Ar- 
kadii Tempelman). In game theory, the 
general conception of optimality has 
been developed and economic mathe¬ 
matical models are investigated (Eduar- 
das Vilkas). Problems of recognition and 
classification of some probability pro¬ 
cesses and systems identification are be¬ 
ing solved (Adolfas Laimutis Telksnys). 
Owing to Kleopas Grincevicius’ re¬ 
search, the new theory of non-holonom- 
ic and semi-holonomic multicomplexes 
has been advanced in modern geometry. 
General spaces geometry, Grassmann 
manifolds geometry, differential equa¬ 
tions geometry, and fibre spaces non- 
nolonomic geometry are being develop¬ 
ed (Vaclovas Bliznikas); the general 
structure theory has been developed 
(Romualdas Vosylius). 

The problems of physics are stu¬ 
died mainly at the institutes of phys¬ 
ics, semiconductor physics, physical 
and technical problems of power engi¬ 
neering, at the University of Vilnius, 
the Kaunas Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Vilnius Pedagogical Institute. In 
particular, much attention is devoted 
to research on the quantum theory of 
atoms and their spectra, directed, for 
a number of years, by Adolfas Jucys. 
Mathematical methods for the inves¬ 
tigation of many-particle systems have 
been created or developed and the the¬ 
ory of many-electron atoms and ions, 
taking into account correlation and 


relativistic effects, has been advanced 
(Zenonas Rudzikas). The mathematical 
apparatus of the theory of angular mo¬ 
mentum has been extended and im¬ 
proved and the second quantization 
graphic representation and group theo¬ 
ry methods have been developed by An- 
tanas Bandzaitis, Adolfas Jucys, Algi- 
mantas Savukynas, and Vladas Vanagas. 
Theoretical research on the spectra of 
atoms, molecules, and solids is conduc¬ 
ted; studies are under way of the molec¬ 
ular crystals and organic compounds 
spectra, the photoconductivity and 
optical properties of high-resistivity 
crystalline and amorphous semicon¬ 
ductors, the mechanisms of carrier pho¬ 
togeneration, transport and trapping; 
the physical processes of latent electro¬ 
photographic image formation are 
elucidated (Edmundas Montrimas, 
Juozas Vaitkus, and Jurgis VisCakas); 
the possibilities of using high- 
resistivity semiconductors for the regis¬ 
tration of optical and X-ray informa¬ 
tion in holography, vidicon systems, 
and flaw detection are being investiga¬ 
ted. New semiconducting ferroelectrics, 
piezoelectrics, and ferroelastics have 
been discovered and their physical 
properties researched (Jonas Grigas and 
others). A new picosecond spectroscopy 
method and a computerized picosecond 
laser spectrometer have been developed 
and ultrafast photobiological and photo¬ 
chemical reactions investigated (Algis 
Petras Piskarskas), and the multicolour 
photometric system for the two-dimen¬ 
sional classification of stars has been 
developed (Vytautas Straiiys). Boles¬ 
lav Styro’s work laid the foundations 
of nuclear meteorology which is a new 
division in atmospheric physics. 

Researchers at the Institute of Semi¬ 
conductor Physics (under the direction 
of Juras Pozela) are studying the elec¬ 
trical properties of semiconductors at 
high electric fields, interaction between 
semiconductor plasma subjected to mag¬ 
netic field and electromagnetic waves, 
and the electron energy spectra; new 
semiconductor devices have been de¬ 
signed. The methods of electron heating 
by microwave fields have been sugges- 
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te d and extended; the hot electron ther- 
flioelectromotive force in semiconduc- 
tors, diffusion, carrier noise, and elec¬ 
tron heating dynamics have been inves¬ 
tigated; the regularities of electromag¬ 
netic wave propagation in magnetized 
semiconductor plasma and of electron 
heating in non-uniform electric fields 
have been established. On the basis of 
the phenomena investigated, new-type 
microwave power and carrier density 
meters, magnetic-field-sensitive ele¬ 
ments, and pressure transducers have 
been developed. In 1970, Steponas As- 
montas, Juras Pozela, and Konstanti- 
nas Repsas discovered the effect of elec¬ 
tromotive force and conductivity asym¬ 
metry in a homogenous isotropic semi¬ 
conductor. (The discovery was regis¬ 
tered in 1977.) For the theoretical and 
experimental research on the generation 
and amplification of microwave elec¬ 
tromagnetic oscillations in semiconduc¬ 
tors under impact ionization and for the 
development of a new class of semicon¬ 
ductor devices, avalanche drift diodes, 
Juras Pozela was awarded the Lenin 
Prize in 1978. The energy band structure 
of semiconductors and its dependence 
on high electric fields and uniaxial and 
hydrostatic pressure are investigated by 
usual and modulation spectroscopy 
methods (Algirdas Sileika). In addition, 
the physical and electrooptical proper¬ 
ties of multilayer semiconductor film 
systems and the possibilities of their use 
in microelectronics and microwave tech¬ 
niques are being studied (Vytautas To- 
lutis). Research on the electronic struc¬ 
ture of intrinsic and extrinsic monocrys¬ 
talline semiconductors contributes to 
the extension of solid-state theory (Rai- 
mundas Dagys and Algirdas Matulis). 

Problems of thermal physics are 
studied at the Institute of Physical and 
Technical Problems of Power Engi¬ 
neering. Integrated research, directed 
by Algirdas Zukauskas, is done on heat 
transfer and properties of refractory 
materials. Heat transfer and the struc¬ 
ture of the boundary layer are being 
investigated, the intensity of heat trans¬ 
fer in different fluids and high-tempe¬ 
rature gas flows and its dependence on 


various surfaces is studied in the wide 
range of flow velocities and physical 
characteristics. Effects of the changing 
physical properties and those of thermal 
dissociation and vibration in banks of 
tubes are being considered, the regular¬ 
ities of combined heat transfer, the 
thermal regime of power plant cooling 
ponds, and the efficiency of heat pipes 
are also being investigated. The physical 
and mechanical properties of refractory 
ceramics are determined for wide ranges 
of temperatures. The erosion and struc¬ 
tural changes of refractory materials in 
high-tempq^ature gas flows are studied, 
and factors determining thermal stress 
resistance are described (Valerijonas 
Dauknys). 

The Kaunas Polytechnic Institute 
is conducting research on ultrasonic 
wave propagation in various media. 
Ultrasonic devices for research work 
and for testing of technologies and medi¬ 
cal diagnosing are being designed; inter- 
ferrometric methods of ultrasonic spec¬ 
troscopy of liquids are being developed 
(Vytautas Ilgunas and Enrikas Jaronis; 
the work was initiated by Kazimieras 
Barsauskas). Ultrasonic meters and 
transducers are designed and their 
application in industry is considered 
(Vladas Domarkas and Rymantas Ka- 
zys). 

Research in chemistry is centred 
at the Institute of Chemistry and 
Chemical Technology. Particular atten¬ 
tion is given to the problems of elec¬ 
trocrystallization and electrodeposition 
of metals and their alloys. Juozas Matu¬ 
lis and his students (Abramas Bodne- 
vas, Ona Galdikien£, Arian Prokoptchik, 
and Romanas ViSomirskis) have investi¬ 
gated the cathodic processes of various 
metals and the technology of producing 
metal coatings with preset properties. 
Researchers of the institute have studied 
the reactions of brighteners during 
electrolysis and the effect of the com¬ 
pounds formed on electrocrystallization; 
they have evolved outlines of the theory 
of bright plating and worked out the 
technologies of electroplating, passiva¬ 
tion, and metal surface treatment; most 
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of the technologies have been intro¬ 
duced into production. The molecular 
theory of the physical adsorption of 
polyatomic molecules has been devel¬ 
oped and the characteristics of hydro¬ 
carbon adsorption on graphitized carbon 
black calculated (Dionizas Poskus). The 
kinetics of the heterogeneous catalytic 
decomposition of inorganic oxidizing 
and reducing agents and that of cataly¬ 
tic metal ion reduction have been inves¬ 
tigated (Arian Prokoptchik). 

Researchers at the University of 
Vilnius have studied the mechanism of 
silver electrodeposition (Vytautas Kai- 
karis) and metal electroplating from 
non-aqueous solutions (Algimantas Le- 
vinskas). The Kaunas Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute conducts chemical and electrochem¬ 
ical research on sulphur, selenium and 
magnesium compounds. Macromolecu- 
lar polythionic and selenopolythionic 
acids have been investigated and semi¬ 
conducting electrodeposits of selenium 
alloys with metals obtained (Jonas Ja- 
nickis, Evaldas Pacauskas, Balys Stulpi- 
nas, and Vaclova Zelionkaite). Biologic¬ 
ally active organic compounds, organic 
semiconductors, and photochromic sub¬ 
stances are being synthesized and inves¬ 
tigated (Juozas Degutis, Romualdas Bal- 
trusis, and Stasys Kutkevicius). The 
chemists at the Institute of Physical and 
Technical Problems of Power Engi¬ 
neering are studying polymer ablation, 
aging and longevity, a theory of diffu¬ 
sion stabilization of polymers (Adomas 
Maciulis), and a number of stabilization- 
based technologies have been advanced. 

Basic research in botany is carried 
out at the Institute of Botany, the 
University of Vilnius, the Vilnius Peda¬ 
gogical Institute, the Agricultural Acad¬ 
emy, the Institute of Agriculture, and 
the Institute of Forestry. An inventory 
of the flora of higher and lower plants 
in the Lithuanian SSR has been made; 
the distribution of species, their biolog¬ 
ical and ecological conditions have been 
elucidated, and their potential use in 
the national economy has been evaluat¬ 
ed (Jurate Balevi£iene, Kazys Brundza, 
Vytautas Galinis, Ramunele Jankevi£ie- 


ne, and Algirdas Lekavi£ius). Natural 
(Marija Natkevi£aite-Ivanauskiene) and 
artificial (Erikas Purvinas, Antanas 
Stancevi£ius, and Aleksandra Tuciene) 
plant communities are being investiga¬ 
ted; maps of natural grasslands have 
been compiled (Brone Kiziene, Alek¬ 
sandra Tuciene, and Zenonas Venckus). 
forest, meadow and bog moss are being 
studied (Antanas Minkevicius); ample 
material has been accumulated on high¬ 
er fungi (Jonas Mazelaitis, Antanas 
Minkevicius, and Vincentas Urbonas) 
and on the lower fungi of the forage 
plant rhizosphere (Albinas Lugauskas). 
Forage, technical, vitaminic, medicinal, 
and berry plants have been studied, and 
recommendations for their cultivation 
have been prepared (Vytautas Butkus, 
Stasys Gudanaviiius, Juozas Jaskonis, 
Vytautas Mar£iulionis, Algimantas Mor- 
kunas, Jonas Pipinys, and Domas Sma- 
liukas). The scientific foundations of 
the formation and protection of opti¬ 
mum cultural landscape, natural eco¬ 
systems and components of their vege¬ 
tative cover have been laid (Aloyzas Ra- 
munis Budriunas and Romas Pakalnis). 
The impact of water pollution on a 
freshwater ecosystem, its components, 
physiological and biochemical processes 
have been studied (Aldona Baranaus- 
kiene, Genovaite Jankaviciute, and Ka- 
rolis Jankevifiius). The importance of 
water plants for radioactive isotopes 
migration has been proved (Rimante 
Du£auskiene and Danute Mar£iulionie- 
ne). Material on phytopathogens has 
been collected (Kazys Brundza, Milda 
Ignataviciute, Antanas Minkevicius, 
Severa Staneviciene, Juozas Staniulis, 
Mindaugas Strukcinskas, and Ona Spo- 
kauskiene). The effect of microele¬ 
ments, herbicides, and retardants on 
cultivated plants has been analysed 
(Bronius Baginskas, Jonas Dagys, Vale- 
rija Malisauskiene, Antanas Marciukai- 
tis, Lione Novickiene, and Stase Sta- 
sauskaite). Ample data have been col¬ 
lected pertaining to the influence of 
gravitation on the spatial orientation, 
growth and morphogenesis of plants 
and the peculiarities of these processes 
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under different gravity conditions (Ro- 
mualdas Laurinaviiius and Alfonsas 
Merkys). 

Research in zoology is mainly con¬ 
ducted by the Institute of Zoology 
and Parasitology and the zoology de¬ 
partments of the University of Vilnius 
and the Vilnius Pedagogical Institute. 
The distribution, acclimatization and 
reacclimatization of invertebrate and 
vertebrate fauna as well as the ways 
of increasing the biological resources 
and productivity are studied. Lithua¬ 
nia’s birds (Tadas Ivanauskas and Vy- 
tautas Logminas), mammals (Natalija 
Likevittene, Stanislava Maldiiunaite, 
Anele Palioniene, and Janina Prusaite), 
fishes (Rostislavas Krotas, Augustinas 
Macionis, and Juozas Maniukas), mol- 
lusks (Pranciskus Sivickis), some soil 
(Ona Atlavinyte and Irena Eitminavi- 
ciute) and water (Jakovas Cukerzis, 
Ipolitas Gasiunas, and Tekle Kiselyte) 
invertebrates, and widespread parasites 
(Sabina Geceviciute, Julius Kazlauskas, 
and Gediminas Volskis) have been de¬ 
scribed. Integrated research is being 
conducted on the fish, crayfish and fod¬ 
der organisms in the Kursiij Marios La¬ 
goon, the Kaunas Reservoir, and major 
lakes and rivers, and the measures of 
increasing their stocks have been propo¬ 
sed (Ricardas Kazlauskas, Albertas Ku- 
blickas, Augustinas Macionis, and Ona 
Peciuliene). Biotechnical methods for 
pisciculture and for the intensification 
of fish-farming (Bronius Bagdtius and 
Albertas Pediukenas) and ways of fight¬ 
ing parasitoses in mammals, birds, and 
fishes (Marijonas Babenskas, Stasys Bi- 
ziulevicius, Ona Kublickiene, and Alber¬ 
tas Medzevicius) have been developed. 
Recommendations have been worked 
out for insect, fish and bird behaviour 
control (Genovaite Daniulyte and Al- 
girdas Skirkevicius), for pest control 
(Povilas Rakauskas, Danielius Seme- 
tulskis, and Petras Zajanikauskas), and 
for hunting economy (Rimantas Baleisis 
and Janina Prusaite). Since the 1970s, 
the influence of power engineering 
complexes on the functioning of popula¬ 
tions and zoocenoses (Juozas Virbickas) 


and the zoocenoses of zoological pre¬ 
serves and reservations (Metius Valius) 
have been investigated. Besides, the 
areal investigations of species are being 
continued (Ricardas Volskis). 

Research on biochemistry is con¬ 
centrated at the Institute of Bioche¬ 
mistry; it is also conducted at the 
University of Vilnius, the Kaunas Me¬ 
dical Institute, the Oncological Institute, 
and the Institute of Botany. About 300 
biologically active compounds inhibit¬ 
ing the growth of tumour cells, increas¬ 
ing the body resistance to inflammation 
and radiatioftr and causing mutations 
(Arvydas JuodvirSis, Kestutis Karpavi- 
tius, Donatas Kazlauskas, Algirdas Hen- 
rikas Malachovskis, Algimantas Kersu- 
lis, and Liuda Rasteikiene) have been 
synthesized. Some problems of the pa¬ 
thogenesis of leukoses (Pranas Sadaus- 
kas), the character of leukemic lympho¬ 
cyte antigens, and some properties of 
the immunoreceptors of these lympho¬ 
cytes have been elucidated (Vytas Tamo- 
siunas). Nucleic acids, vitamin B l2 and 
its derivatives and enzymes (Sofija Ka- 
nopkaite, Juozas Raikus, Gediminas 
Braienas, and Romas MarciSauskas) are 
being investigated. Methods of stabiliz¬ 
ing some enzymes have been developed, 
and the action of oxidases and hydro¬ 
lases in electrochemical systems has 
been studied (Juozas Kulys). Methods 
of investigating the interaction between 
nucleic acids and chromatin proteins 
have been developed (Arunas Gineitis); 
some" regularities of energy metabolism 
in bacteria and mitochondria and the 
chemoosmotic mechanism for transpor¬ 
tation of biological substances through 
biomembranes (Antanas Jasaitis and 
Leonas Grinius) have been determined; 
some covalent nucleoprotein models 
have been synthesized (Benediktas Juo- 
dka). Some problems of the neuroen¬ 
docrine system functioning and those of 
the changes in proteins, nucleic acids 
and energy metabolism during a rheu¬ 
matic process have been studied (Vytau- 
tas Astrauskas and Genovaite MiSkiny- 
te), and biochemical processes in an 
organism and separate organs during 
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tumour growth and after the application 
of antitumour preparations (Sofija Ka- 
nopkaite, Gediminas Brazenas, Juo- 
zas Raekus, and Algirdas Henrikas Ma- 
lachovskis) as well as during the distur¬ 
bances of the cardiovascular system 
(Jurgis Danys and Antanas Praskevi- 
cius) are investigated. The biochemical 
problems of the effect of plant growth 
stimulators and plant lodging (Petras 
Bluzmanas, Jonas Dagys, and Alfon- 
sas Merkys) are being researched. The 
Institute of Applied Enzymology has 
developed technologies for producing 
some enzymes and new methods for 
their isolation and improved the meth¬ 
ods for determining enzymatic activi¬ 
ty. The problems of technical and in¬ 
dustrial biochemistry are studied at the 
Kaunas Polytechnic Institute (Juozas 
Bernatonis). 

Research in genetics is conducted 
by the botany and genetics depart¬ 
ments of the University of Vilnius as 
well as by the institutes of biochemistry 
and botany, the Kaunas Medical Insti¬ 
tute, and the Institute of Applied Enzy¬ 
mology. Some problems of mutagenesis 
in microorganisms, higher plants, and 
human cells, the genetic consequences of 
environmental pollution, and the here¬ 
dity of some enzymes have been eluci¬ 
dated (Vytautas Rancelis, Vytautas Ras- 
kauskas, Romualdas Lekevitius, and 
Kestutis Zukas). The genetic regulation 
mechanisms during the ontogeny of 
Bacillus subtilis and the T-4 bacterio¬ 
phage have been determined (Jonas Ru- 
bikas and Rimas Nivinskas). Metabolic 
disturbances, chromosome, allergic and 
skin hereditary diseases are being inves¬ 
tigated (Algimantas Sinkus, Vaidutis 
Kucinskas, Gerimanta Baleviciene, and 
Vytautas Basys); the effect of a number 
of chemical and physical mutagens on 
plants and some aspects of their action, 
including DNA repair processes, have 
been investigated (Karolis Cieminis, 
Jonas Slavenas, and Algirdas Sliesara- 
vicius), mutants of agricultural plants 
have been produced (Juz£ Sukiene), the 
dependence of cell mutation rate on its 
genotype has been established (Danu- 


te Laurinaviciene and Juozas Vash 
liauskas), mutants of microorganisms 
have been obtained (Arvydas Janulah 
tis); some economically important spe¬ 
cies of microorganisms — enzyme pro¬ 
ducers — have been isolated and se¬ 
lected; distant plant crossing (Jonas 
Bulavas), polyploidy and breeding (Jur¬ 
gis Ma6ys, Vytautas Ramanauskas, and 
Algirdas Sliesaravicius) are being 
studied. 

In geography the greatest atten¬ 
tion is devoted to general physical 
geography, geomorphology, hydrology, 
limnology, climatology, meteorology, 
bog and landscape research as well as 
to the new branches — the dynamics 
and morphology of the Baltic coast, 
aeolodynamic processes, Holocene paleo- 
geography, and population geography. 
Geographical research is conducted by 
the Geographic Division of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR, the 
University of Vilnius, the Vilnius Peda¬ 
gogical Institute, the Lithuanian Hydro¬ 
meteorology and Environmental Con¬ 
trol Agency, the Radiological Laborato¬ 
ry of the Physics Institute, and the 
Institute of Economics. The geogra¬ 
phers have investigated the structure of 
the components of Lithuania’s geogra¬ 
phic environment and its formation, the 
regularities of recent geographic pro¬ 
cesses and their interaction with eco¬ 
nomic activities; they have carried out 
the physico-geographical (Alfonsas Ba- 
salykas and Stanislovas Tarvydas) and 
landscape-geochemical (Irena Bagdona- 
viciute-Grabauskiene, Liutavaras Masi- 
liunas, and Gediminas Pauliukevicius) 
regionalization of the territory of the 
Lithuanian SSR. They have studied the 
formation and structure of glacial relief 
(Alfonsas Basalykas, Marijonas Beconis, 
Vytautas Gudelis, Valerija Klimavicie- 
ne, Ceslovas Kudaba, Antanas Mikalaus- 
kas, and Kestutis Svedas), Lithuania’s 
climate (Abramas Buzas, C. Dorfman, 
Angele Griciute, Kestutis Kausyla, Pet¬ 
ras Korkutis, Boleslav Styro, Vasilijus 
Vaclovas Scemeliovas. and Juozas 
Tomkus), the origin and morphometry 
of lakes, the regularities of lake sedi- 
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mentation and eutrophication, the pro¬ 
cesses of bog formation and evolution 
(Kazimieras Bieliukas, Vaclovas Choms- 
kis, Aleksas Garunkstis, Marija Grigely- 
te, Irena Klimkaite, Romas Kunskas, 
Algirdas Seibutis, and Justinas Tamo- 
saitis), the hydrology of Lithuania’s 
rivers (Antanas Barisas, Juozas Burnei- 
kis, Jonas Jablonskis, Mykolas Lasins- 
kas, Juozas Macevicius, and Algirdas 
Rainys), the recreational and anthropo- 
climatic resources (Angele Griciute and 
Bronius Kavaliauskas); they have estab¬ 
lished the main regularities in the 
present dynamics of the sea shores and 
coastal dunes (Vytautas Gudelis, Vaiz- 
gantas Kirlys, Vytautas Minkevicius, 
Roze Stauskaite, and Rimas Zaromskis), 
the geology, geomorphology and paleo- 
geography of the Baltic Sea and Kursi\* 
Marios Lagoon (Eduardas Cervinskas, 
Vytautas Gudelis, and Liudvikas Luko- 
£evi£ius) and compiled the first pollu¬ 
tion maps of the Baltic Sea and the 
Kursiii Marios Lagoon bottom (Olegas 
Pustelnikovas). 

Geological research is conducted 
by the Institute of Geology, the Uni¬ 
versity of Vilnius, and the Vilnius 
Pedagogical Institute. The inventories 
of Lithuania’s useful minerals and 
groundwater have been made, Lithua¬ 
nia’s geological, paleogeographic and 
paleotectonic maps as well as the geolo¬ 
gical maps and stratigraphic correlation 
schemes of the Soviet Baltic republics, 
have been compiled. Research is being 
conducted on the geological structure 
of the Baltic region (Algimantas Grige- 
lis, Vytautas Narbutas, Juozas Paskevi- 
cius, Lilija Rotkyte, and Stasys Zeiba), 
on fossil fauna and flora (Meilute Kabai- 
liene and Valentina Talimaa), on the 
problems of bedrock lithology (Petras 
Lapinskas, Rimvydas Tarvydas, and 
Eduardas Vodzinskas), on tectonics 
(Kestutis Sakalauskas and Povilas Su- 
veizdis), on groundwater and hydro- 
geological methods of research (Jo¬ 
nas Diliunas, Vytautas Juodkazis, and 
Alfonsas Kondratas); on useful minerals 
(Augustinas Lincius and Vytautas Nar¬ 
butas), on the economic problems of the 
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use of mineral raw materials (Vincas 
Mikaila and Eduardas Vodzinskas) and 
geological prospecting (Algirdas Jurgai- 
tis), and on Quaternary geology (Vale- 
rija Cepulyte, Algirdas Gaigalas, Ona 
Kondratiene, Petras Vaitiekunas, and 
Vytautas Vonsavicius). 

The main institutions for research 
in agriculture are the Institute of 
Agriculture (with branches in Vezai- 
ciai and Voke and the Forage Plants 
Breeding Centre), the institutes of 
livestock raising, hydrological engineer¬ 
ing and reclamation, veterinary medi¬ 
cine, mechanization and electrification 
of agriculture, and agricultural econom¬ 
ics, the agricultural and veterinary 
academies, and 11 plant-breeding sta¬ 
tions (the largest ones are the Vyte- 
nai Station of Horticulture and Market 
Gardening and the Baltic Poultry 
Breeding Station). They are tackling the 
problems of the intensification of agri¬ 
cultural production in Lithuania — 
increasing soil fertility, crop yields and 
livestock productivity and improving 
farm management. 

The fundamental principles of crop 
pattern and crop rotation in large-scale 
farms as well as agronomic practices for 
all agricultural plants grown in Lithua¬ 
nia taking into account mechanized 
technologies and application of chemi¬ 
cals have been worked out (Petras Vasi- 
nauskas, Antanas Budvytis, Juozas La- 
zauskas, Antanas Puodziukas, Jonas 
Aleksonis, Antanas Vycas, Klemensas 
Palaima). The properties of Lithuania’s 
soils have been studied; the technology 
of liming acid soils has been developed; 
agricultural theory has been advanced 
(Juozas Kalvaitis, Vytautas Knasys, 
Antanas Tindziulis, and Antanas Stan- 
cevicius). The most effective ways of 
applying mineral and organic fertilizers 
and the methods of weed, plant disease 
and pest control have been determined 
(Kazys Plesevicius, Jadvyga Monstvilai- 
te, and Jadvyga Adomaviciute). The 
principles of the establishment of mead¬ 
ows and pastures and their complex 
utilization were proposed (Juozas Ton- 
kunas, Leonas Kadziulis, and Viktoras 


Bilevicius). The high-yielding varieties 
of crop plants, potatoes, grasses, vege¬ 
tables and fruit plants have been bred 
and a seed growing system instituted 
(Jonas Bulavas, Pranas Virbickas, Ka¬ 
zys Leistrumas, Kostas Becius, Vanda 
Budvytiene, Antanas Subacius, Irena 
Vaznoniene, Henrikas Cerniauskas, 
Juozas Pivoriunas, Ipolitas Staras, Al- 
dona Miseviciute, and Jurgis Mafcys); 
a number of works on beekeeping have 
been published (Jonas Balzekas and 
Jonas Krisciunas). Rational and reliable 
designs for drainage systems and com¬ 
plex land improvement technologies 
have been developed; the efficiency of 
irrigating farming lands has been stud¬ 
ied; overhead irrigation methods have 
been suggested; measures for the com¬ 
plex utilization of surface-water re¬ 
sources have been prepared and new 
land improvement implements designed 
(Jonas Ceicys, Juozas JuSkauskas, Le- 
onardas Zelionka, Povilas Balzarevicius, 
Aloyzas Dirse, Jonas Grazys, and An¬ 
tanas Lukjanas). 

Scientific recommendations for 
keeping, breeding and feeding large 
herds of livestock have been proposed 
(Romanas Zebenka and Leonas Tymu- 
kas). The Black and White Lithuanian 
and the Red Lithuanian cattle breeds 
have been improved and new strains of 
the Lithuanian White pigs and Black¬ 
face sheep have been bred (Jonas Kuosa, 
Juozas Petraitis, Romualdas Makovec- 
kas, Juozas Sveistys, and Stanislovas 
Danta). An immunogenetic method of 
checking pedigrees and a technology for 
freezing sperm have been developed 
(Zigmas Vagonis and Pranas Pakenas). 
New feed preservation and production 
technologies — grass meal, haylage, nu¬ 
tritionally improved straw, mixed 
feeds — have been suggested (Vytautas 
Valusis, Viktoras Petrusevicius, Juozas 
Kunskas, and Antanas Kairys). 

Advanced methods of the diagnosis 
and prevention of animal and poultry 
diseases as well as those of the im¬ 
provement of milk and feed quality and 
preparations, used in treating non- 
inf ectious diseases, have been developed 
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( gdvardas Danilevicius and Juozas Bart- 

ninkas). 

Optimum complex mechanization 
systems in crop farming and stock 
breeding have been devised; technolo¬ 
gies for storing agricultural produce 
under forced ventilation have been 
introduced; thermoaccumulative heat¬ 
ers, microclimate control devices for 
livestock farms, and fodder pneumatic 
transportation equipment have been 
designed (Jonas Dromantas, Algis Pra- 
puolenis, and Juozas Tuinyla). 

A system of soil classification and 
land evaluation was proposed (Jonas 
Vaitiekunas and Vaclovas MaliSauskas). 
Recommendations for the further devel¬ 
opment, distribution, specialization and 
concentration of Lithuanian agriculture 
have been worked out (Antanas Poviliu- 
nas and Janina Natkiene). Differentia¬ 
ted procurement prices of farm produce 
were scientifically grounded (Bolius 
PoSkus and Antanas Martinenas). Re¬ 
commendations for improving farm 
management, labour organization, and 
raising labour productivity have been 
suggested; problems of social develop¬ 
ment, rational use of labour force, 
material incentive and increasing pro¬ 
duction profitability have been analysed 
(Bronius Grabauskas, Vidmantas Gikys, 
and Enrikas Klimasauskas). Computer 
methods for the distribution of material 
wealth funds have been proposed (Vy- 
tautas Plunge and Antanas Grakulskis). 

The silviculturists — Leonardas 
Kairiukstis, Vytautas Ramanauskas, 
Mecislovas Vaicys, Vaidotas Antanai- 
tis, and Jonas Kenstavicius — have 
investigated the varietal change of trees 
in Lithuania’s forests, devised several 
systems of forming highly productive 
forest stands, studied stand increment, 
and developed standard models of main 
forest formations. The mutual rela¬ 
tionships between individual trees 
within a species have been elucidated, 
and an original tree classification sys¬ 
tem has been devised. Several specific 
timber cutting programmes have been 
proposed. Productive larch hybrids have 
been produced and new forest seed 


growing methods suggested. Lithuania’s 
forest soils have been investigated and 
mapped and a forest management 
method based on soil and ecological 
conditions developed. 

In the 1960s and 1970s applied re¬ 
search on engineering has been ex¬ 
panded. The Institute of Physical and 
Technical Problems of Power Engi¬ 
neering has elaborated the scientific 
principles of building large power plants 
in Lithuania, evolved a system of high- 
voltage networks, masterminded a long¬ 
term forecast (up to 2000) of fuel and 
power needg^ envisaged the ways of 
satisfying those needs, and developed 
and elaborated the methods and algo¬ 
rithms for line flow calculations and 
power system control in case of in¬ 
complete information (Antanas Nemu- 
ra). The Vilnius Branch of the Institute 
of Metal-cutting Machine Tools has in¬ 
vented and put into production a num¬ 
ber of high-precision grinding machines 
gear-milling machines, and optical 
measuring instruments. The Thermal 
Insulation Institute has developed new 
acoustolith tiles and plastoconcrete 
flooring. The Institute of the Textile In¬ 
dustry has suggested a technology of 
processing chemical fibre and created 
new elastic textile materials. The In¬ 
stitute of Electrography is the main 
scientific organization in the USSR for 
the problems of electrography; it has 
developed electrographic materials, 
copying equipment, computer forms 
printers, and diagnostic data recording 
devices. A group of Vilnius scientists 
(Albinas Kaminskas, Jonas Zilevidius, 
Kazys Ambrozaitis, and Viktoras Ce- 
penka) have worked out the application 
of X-ray xerography to medicine (USSR 
State Prize, 1973). 

The scientists of the higher educa¬ 
tional establishments (the Kaunas Poly¬ 
technic Institute and the Vilnius Civil 
Engineering Institute) have developed 
the methods and equipment for analys¬ 
ing, synthesizing, identifying and diag¬ 
nosing the integrated systems of non¬ 
linear oscillations, made over 1,000 in¬ 
ventions in these fields (Kazimieras Ra- 
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gulskis, Ramutis Petras BanseviCius, 
Juozas Gecevifiius, Vida Ragulskiene, 
Povilas Varanauskas, and others), and 
were first in the Soviet Union to apply 
mathematical programming methods 
for the calculation of optimal building 
constructions and investigation of elas¬ 
tic plastic systems and the mechanical 
properties of building materials (Alek- 
sandras Cyras, Antanas Kudzys, Dau- 
mantas Maciulevicius, Jeronimas Bau- 
sys, and Algirdas Eduardas Cizas); 
developed methods and devices for the 
investigation of the fatigue and mechan¬ 
ical characteristics of textile fibre 
(Juozas Indriunas, Algirdas Matuko- 
nis, Adolfas Paulauskas, and Vytautas 
Milasius); suggested and introduced into 
practice the methods of research on city 
traffic flows (Vaclovas Vytautas Sesto- 


kas); analysed some problems of devi¬ 
sing management information systems 
(Bronius Paradauskas and Otonas Sveg- 
zda); advanced several methods 0 f 
modelling power systems and those of 
computing and controlling their opera¬ 
tion (Leonas Kaulakis); improved the 
theory of induction motors and designed 
new types of motors (Piotras Baskutis, 
Jurgis Kaunas, and Povilas Kostraus- 
kas); designed weighing-and-packing 
machines (Vilius Zidonis and Lionginas 
Paulauskas); carried out several studies 
of the local raw materials used for the 
production of binding materials (Mari- 
jonas Martynaitis and Julius Mituzas); 
analysed the problems of steam-cured 
silicate products technology (Kgstutis 
Sasnauskas); designed water improve¬ 
ment, purification and protection ins- 































^nations (Stasys Vabalevicius and Bro- 
nius Petrulis); obtained important re¬ 
sults in designing computers and elec¬ 
tronic equipment (Liudvikas Abraitis 
and Romanas Marijonas Chomskis) and 
radio engineering devices (Danielius Ei- 
dukas), in improving communication 
systems (Algimantas Kajackas), in auto¬ 
mating the processes of integrated cir¬ 
cuits production (Liudvikas Pranevi- 
&us), and in studying and developing 
adhesives and glueing technologies (Va¬ 
lentinas Rajeckas). 

Problems of medicine are studied 
at the Institute of Experimental and 
Clinical Medicine, the Institute of 
Epidemiology, Microbiology and Hy¬ 
giene, the Institute of Oncology, the Ins¬ 
titute of the Physiology and Pathology 
of the Cardiovascular System, the Ins¬ 
titute of Tuberculosis, the Kaunas Med¬ 
ical Institute, the Medical Faculty of 
the University of Vilnius, and several 
medical research laboratories. The main 
problems are as follows: cardiovascular 
diseases, malignant tumours, rheuma¬ 
tism and diseases of the joints, hygiene 
of labour and occupational pathology. 
Research is also conducted on hyperten¬ 
sive disease, atherosclerosis, coronary 
insufficiency (Zigmas JanuSkevicius, 
Liubomiras Laucevicius, and Chackelis 
Kibarskis), valvular diseases and ar¬ 
rhythmias (Aldona Lukoseviciute, Juo- 
zas Rugienius, and Alfred as Smailys), 
electric heart stimulation and defibril¬ 
lation, surgical treatment of valvular 
diseases and coronary insufficiency 
(Jurgis Bredikis, Algimantas Marcin- 
kevicius, Vytautas Sirvydis, and Ari- 
mantas Dumcius). 

The researchers of the Kaunas Med¬ 
ical Institute have developed and put 
into practice an integral system for 
cardiac ischemia treatment ensuring 
the uninterrupted succession of various 
stages (prophylaxis, diagnosis, treat¬ 
ment, rehabilitation, and secondary 
prophylaxis). Valve and vessel pros- 
theses are widely used. Original heart 
catheterization and electric stimulation 
methods and coronarography have been 
introduced. Kidney transplantation was 


started (Balys Dainy;, Vytautas Kleiza), 
and an original device for the preserva¬ 
tion of kidney and aortic valve trans¬ 
plants has been constructed. Hyper¬ 
kinesia and cerebral aneurysms are 
treated by surgical methods (Leonas 
Klumbys). An original theory of etio- 
pathogenesis of a gastric ulcer has been 
developed and the corresponding treat¬ 
ment determined (Pranas Norkunas). 
New biologically active substances are 
being developed; preparations with 
anesthetic and adrenoblocking proper¬ 
ties have been synthesized and tested. 
New antirheumatic drugs have been 
investigated; methods of treating rheu¬ 
matism and diseases of the joints have 
been developed; experimental models 
for rheumatic process, cardiovascular 
insufficiency and muscle pathology have 
been suggested. Anticancerogenic pre¬ 
parations have been synthesized and 
tested; one of them, lophenal, has been 
introduced into clinical practice. An 
effective somatotrophic hormone for 
treating hypophysical nanism has been 
synthesized. Much has been done in 
developing the scientific principles of 
the medical services provided for wom¬ 
en, mothers and the newborn (Vacys 
Sadauskas and Aleksandras Venckaus- 
kas) and in studying allergy, trauma¬ 
tism, stomatologic diseases (Stasys Ce- 
pulis), and the peculiarities of children’s 
physical development (Salezijus Pavi- 
lonis). 

Problems of biophysics are studied 
at the Kaunas Medical Institute, the 
Institute of Experimental and Clinical 
Medicine, and the University of Vil¬ 
nius. Research is conducted on the 
structure of neuron activity, on the fluc¬ 
tuations of electrical parameters in 
excited cells and their dependence on 
ion medium and temperature (AuSra 
Ruzgiene and Romualdas Ziliukas), on 
calcium ion exchange in a cell and its 
effect on systol control (Eimutis Naru- 
sevicius), on some regulation mecha¬ 
nisms of the immunologic reactivity of 
the central nervous system and electri¬ 
cal parameters of biological fluids du¬ 
ring the treatment of rheumatic dis- 
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eases (Anicetas Bundonis), on electrical 
anisotropia of myocardium (Feliksas 
Bukauskas), on the structure and mic¬ 
roorganization of biological membranes 
(Jonas Sabaliauskas), on laws of percep¬ 
tion of some characteristics in colour 
objects (Algis Povilas Bertulis-Cerkelis), 
and on external and internal electric 
potentials of brain and heart cells (Aro- 
nas Gutmanas). A functional model of 
the recognition processes of the visual 
system and a quasioptical neural set 
theory have been suggested (Dobilas 
Kirvelis and Vygandas Vanagas); some 
methods of the adequate and quantita¬ 
tive description of electroencephalog¬ 
ram delta waves (Kestutis Grinevicius) 
and of the mathematical modelling of 
research into electrical properties of 
retina cells (Mindaugas Venslauskas) 
have been developed. 

The main trends of social sciences 
are as follows: enhancement of efficien¬ 
cy in social production, improvement 
of economic management and prognos¬ 
tication; the history of Lithuania; the 
relationship between a developed social¬ 
ist society and personality in the con¬ 
text of the scientific and technological 
revolution; the Lithuanian language, 
literature and folklore. Besides the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences and higher educational 
institutions, research in the social scien¬ 
ces is done by the institutes of party 
history, architecture and construction, 
ancient monuments preservation, peda¬ 
gogical research, and forensic expertise. 

Problems in economics are mainly 
studied at the Institute of Economics, 
the Institute of National Economy 
Planning and Economics, the Insti¬ 
tute of Agricultural Economics, the 
Faculty of Economics at the University 
of Vilnius, and the Faculty of Engi¬ 
neering Economics at the Kaunas Po¬ 
lytechnic Institute. Forecasts and guide¬ 
lines for the long-term comprehensive 
development of productive forces of the 
Lithuanian SSR have been worked out 
(Kazimieras MeSkauskas, Vytautas Ja- 
nuskevicius, and Marijonas Gregoraus- 
kas). Methods for regional production 
input and output balancing in different 


branches of industry have been propos¬ 
ed and multisector forecasting models 
of reproduction on a regional level de¬ 
veloped (Antanas Buracas, Yefrem Mai- 
min, Stanislovas Martisius, Raimundas 
Rajeckas, Vytautas Rutkauskas, Leon 
Satunovskii, Aleksandras Vengrys, and 
Salomeja Zemaitaite). Works on prob¬ 
lems of economic information (Leonas 
Simanauskas and Aleksandras Vasi- 
liauskas) and on the formation of tran¬ 
sport systems (Albinas Gulbinskas) have 
been published. The criteria and indices 
for measuring the efficiency of social 
production have been elaborated, new 
ways have been found to improve the 
standard of management and the econ¬ 
omic mechanism, and the effectiveness 
of material incentives has been investi¬ 
gated (Vladas Astrauskas, Vincentas Ba- 
ranauskas, Vytautas Kindurys, Paulius 
Kiuberis, Leon Satunovskii, Petras Sta- 
nikas, and Kazimieras Vysniauskas). Im¬ 
portant results have been obtained from 
studies of the problems concerning the 
effectiveness of financial levers, the im¬ 
proved methods of running finance, the 
regulation and planning of monetary 
circulation, and the usage of the stan¬ 
dard cost accounting methods (Alfonsas 
Zilenas, Vytautas Azusilis, Borisas Sa- 
pyra, Alfonsas Kasulaitis, Stasys Uosis, 
Tad as Zaleskis, and Jonas Mackevicius). 
Important results have been obtained 
while evaluating the natural resources 
of the Lithuanian SSR and compi¬ 
ling their comprehensive inventory 
and developing the methods of their 
commercial use and solving other prob¬ 
lems of increasing efficiency in agri¬ 
culture and redistributing differential 
rent (Vaclovas MaliSauskas, Mikhail 
Lola, Marijonas Gregorauskas, and Bo- 
lius Poskus). Numerous problems of the 
history of Lithuanian economics have 
also received extensive investigation 
(Marijonas Gregorauskas, Pranas Judic- 
kas, Kazimieras Meskauskas, Malvina 
Meskauskiene, Vytautas Puronas, and 
Alfonsas Zilenas). 

Works on problems of political econ¬ 
omy include the following main 
trends: the history of Lithuanian econ- 
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or nic thought, the methodology of 
economics, the control and management 
0 f social production and enhancement 
of its efficiency in the Lithuanian SSR, 
reproduction of labour power, and the 
evolution of agrarian relations (Dzidas 
gudrys, Antanas Buracas, Mikhail Lola, 
Algirdas Sausanavidius, Algis Sileika, 
Julius Tamosiunas, and Aleksandras 
Vengrys). 

The historians of the Institute of 
History, the Institute of Party Histo¬ 
ry, and higher educational institutions 
have written a number of fundamental 
studies which present a consistent Mar- 
xist-Leninist approach to the history of 
the Lithuanian people: the multivolume 
History of the Lithuanian SSR was pre¬ 
pared by the historians under Juozas 
Ziugzda (since 1970, under Bronius 
Vaitkevicius), the History of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Lithuania (up to June 
1940) was prepared by the historians 
under Romas Sarmaitis. Documents and 
materials on the history of Lithuania 
(vols. 1—4), Leaflets of the Communist 
Party of Lithuania (vols. 1—5), Outline 
of Lithuanian Archaeology (vols. 1— 
4), and an atlas of Lithuanian archaeolo¬ 
gy have also been published. There are, 
as well, a number of works on the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of Lithuania, the social 
system in the ninth to 12th centuries, 
the formation of the Lithuanian nation 
and the Lithuanian state (Juozas Jur- 
ginis, Regina Kulikauskiene, Rimute 
Rimantiene, and Adolfas Tautavifiius). 
Extensive investigation has been done 
on the political history of Lithuania, 
especially its relations with other states 
(Romas Batura, Bronius Dundulis, Me- 
cislovas Jucas, and Kostas Navickas), 
on the socioeconomic aspects of feu¬ 
dalism (Konstantinas Jablonskis, Mecis- 
lovas Jucas, and Juozas Jurginis), on 
capitalism (Leonas Bickauskas-Gentvi- 
la, Prane Dunduliene, Stasys Lazutka, 
Vytautas Merkys, and Leonas Mulevi- 
cius) and socialism (Solomonas Atamu- 
kas, Andrius Bendzius, Juozas Jermala- 
vicius, Vytautas Kancevicius, Konstan¬ 
tinas Surblys, and Henrikas Sadzius), 
on social, economic, and political rela¬ 


tions and on the history of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement and of the CPL 
(Judita Komodaite, Rokas Maliukevi- 
Cius, Romas Sarmaitis, Mindaugas Ta- 
moSiQnas, and Bronius VaitkeviCius), 
on the participation of the Lithuanians 
in World War II, the Nazi occupation, 
and the partisan movement in Lithua¬ 
nia (Jonas Dobrovolskas, Algirdas Ra- 
kunas, Povilas Staras, and Kazimieras 
VaraSinskas). Much attention is devoted 
to various problems of the history of 
culture (Juozas Jurginis and Vytautas 
Merkys). 

Problems of philosophy are studied 
at the Institute of Philosophy, Socio¬ 
logy, and Law (since 1977), the Univer¬ 
sity of Vilnius, and other higher edu¬ 
cational institutions. Major research 
has been done on dialectical and histo¬ 
rical materialism, on philosophical 
problems of natural sciences, and logics 
(Jonas Grigonis, Albinas Lozuraitis, 
Eugenijus Meskauskas, Rolandas Pavi- 
lonis, Romanas PleCkaitis, Jonas Repsys, 
and Genrikas Zimanas), on aesthetics 
(Vosylius Sezemanas, Krescencijus Sto§- 
kus, and Gytis VaitkOnas), on ethics 
(Bronius Kuzmickas and Vincas Zemai- 
tis), on atheism, criticism of anticom¬ 
munism, and contemporary idealistic 
philosophy (Jonas Anicas, Antanas Gai- 
dys, Bronius Kuzmickas, Jokubas Min- 
kevicius, Vladas Niunka, and Rimantas 
Skaisgiris), on the history of philoso¬ 
phical thought in Lithuania (Juozas 
Barzdaitis, Bronius Genzelis, Albinas 
Griska, Jonas Macevicius, Romanas 
Pleckaitis, and Irmija Zaksas), and on 
sociology (Antanas Matas Damidavicius 
and Romualdas Grigas). 

Law is studied at the Institute of 
Philosophy, Sociology and Law, the 
Institute of Forensic Expertise, and the 
Faculty of Law at the University of 
Vilnius. Monographs have been pub¬ 
lished on civil law and procedure (Jonas 
Zeruolis), on labour law (Vytautas Nek- 
rasas and Ipolitas Nekrosius), on the 
history of Lithuanian law, the history 
and theory of state law (Antanas Bur- 
kauskas, Juozas Bulavas, Kestutis Do- 
I masevicius, Konstantinas Jablonskis, 
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Povilas Pakarklis, and Stasys Vansevi- 
fiius), on family law (Pranas Dicius), and 
on international law (Pranas Kuris). Re¬ 
search is also under way in the methodo¬ 
logy of jurisprudence and on the use of 
cybernetic methods and equipment in 
criminology (Eugenijus Palskys). 

In linguistics, the dominant trend 
is the study of the Lithuanian language. 
Basic research in this field is conducted 
by the Institute of Lithuanian Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, the University 
of Vilnius, and the Vilnius Pedagogical 
Institute. Among major works are 
the twelve volumes of Dictionary of 
the Lithuanian Language, three-vo¬ 
lume Lithuanian Language Grammar, 
and Atlas of the Lithuanian Langu¬ 
age (two vols.). Monographs and studies 
have been published on Lithuanian his¬ 
torical grammar (Vytautas Ambrazas, 
Jonas Kazlauskas, and Zigmas Zinke- 
vi£ius), on the history of the Lithuanian 
language (Jonas Kruopas, Jonas Palio- 
nis, and Arnoldas Pirockinas), on its 
dialectology (Elena Grinaveckiene, 
Vladas Grinaveckis, Kazys Morkunas, 
Vytautas Vitkauskas, and Zigmas Zin- 
kevicius), on phonetics and phonology 
(Aleksandras Girdenis, Adele Laigonai- 
te, Antanas Pakerys, and Valerija Vait- 
keviciute), on morphology (Aldona Pau- 
lauskiene, Kazys Ulvydas, and Adele 
Valeckiene), on syntax (Jonas Balkevi- 
cius), on stylistics (Juozas Pikcilingis), 
on word-formation (Vincas Urbutis), 
on the history of Lithuanian linguistics 
(Algirdas Sabaliauskas) and onomas¬ 
tics (Aleksandras Vanagas). A number 
of dictionaries of the Lithuanian lan¬ 
guage — explanatory, phraseological, 
spelling, synonymous, bilingual, and 
terminological — have been compiled. 
Research is carried out in the field of 
Indo-European, Baltic (Vytautas Maiiu- 
lis and Algirdas Sabaliauskas), Slavic 
(Anton Antonovich, Valerii Chekmon, 
Valentina StaSaitiene), and Romance 
(Dangerutis Cebelis) languages, in the 
comparative grammar of Lithuanian 
and Russian (Kazimieras Musteikis), and 
in the comparative syntax of Lithuanian 
and English (Laimutis Valeika). 


The centres of literary studies are 
the Institute of Lithuanian Language 
and Literature, the University of Vil¬ 
nius, and the Vilnius Pedagogical 
Institute. Pre-Soviet Lithuanian lite¬ 
rature has been appraised from the 
Marxist-Leninist standpoint; the work 
of Soviet Lithuanian writers and those 
in other Soviet republics is being stud¬ 
ied. The most important work is the 
four-volume History of Lithuanian Lit¬ 
erature prepared by the researchers 
under Kostas Korsakas. Monographs 
have been published on Lithuanian 
writers by Elena Bukeliene, Petre Ces- 
nulevidiQte, Viktorija Daujotyte, Leonas 
Gineitis, Vytautas Kubilius, Jonas Lan- 
kutis, Jurgis Lebedys, Meile Luksiene, 
Regina Miksyte, Donatas Sauka, and 
Vanda Zaborskaite. Studies on various 
periods and trends in Lithuanian lite¬ 
rature have been written by Kostas 
Doveika, Vytautas Galinis, Irena Kost- 
keviiiQte, Bronius Pranskus, Juozas 
Stonis, Rytis Trimonis, Vytautas Vana¬ 
gas, and Janina Zekaite and on evolution 
of literary genres by Algimantas Bufiys, 
Jonas Lankutis, Albertas Zalatorius, 
and Janina Zekaite. Studies on prosody 
by Juozas Girdzijauskas and on literary 
links by Kestutis Nastopka, Kostas Kor¬ 
sakas, Kazys Umbrasas, Vytautas Ku¬ 
bilius, and Birute Masioniene-Baltru- 
saityte have also appeared. 

The most significant cooperative 
works in the field of folklore are An 
Outline of Lithuanian Folklore, five 
volumes of selected Lithuanian folk¬ 
lore, systematic catalogues of folk¬ 
song texts and melodies. Works have 
also been published on Lithuanian folk¬ 
lore (Ambraziejus Jonynas), its artistic 
peculiarities (Donatas Sauka), on the 
prosody of folksongs (Leonardas Sauka) 
and their melodies (Jadvyga Ciurliony- 
te), on polyphonic songs (Zenonas Sla- 
viQnas), children’s songs (Prane Joki- 
maitiene), wedding songs (Leonardas 
Sauka), war and historical songs (Danu- 
te Kristopaite), on legends (Bronislava 
Kerbelyte) and tales (Norbertas Velius), 
on proverbs, sayings, and riddles (Kazys 
Grigas), on the history of folklore re- 
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rC h (Albinas Jovaisas, Jurgis Lebe- 
j ys a nd Antanas Mockus). 

Much is being done in the field of 
t history (architecture, the fine arts, 
music, and theatre). Both professional 
Lithuanian art and Lithuanian folk 
art are being investigated. Research in 
the field of architecture is mainly 
conducted by the architects and art 
historians of the Institute of Building 
and Architecture, the Institute of Con¬ 
servation of Ancient Monuments and 
the Vilnius Civil Engineering Institute. 
Cooperative works, monographs and 
studies dealing with Lithuanian folk 
architecture, the history of Lithuanian 
architecture (Feliksas Bielinskis, Edu- 
ardas Budreika, Klemensas Cerbulenas, 
Antanas Spelskis, Kazys Seselgis, and 
Antanas Tauras), and architecture a- 
broad (Jonas Minkevicius) have been 
published. 

Problems of the fine arts are mainly 
analysed by the art historians of the Art 
Institute and the Department of Art 
History at the Institute of History. Se¬ 
veral authors shared the work of writing 
a comprehensive study on 20th-century 
Lithuanian art. Monographs and studies 
have been published on Lithuanian 
artists by Stasys Budrys, Vladas Drema, 
Pranas Gudynas, Ingrida Korsakaite, 
Irena KostkeviCiute, Nijole Tumeniene, 
Jonas Umbrasas, and Zita Zemaityte; 
on the genres and branches of Lithua¬ 
nian art, by Stasys Budrys, Antanas 
Gedminas, Ingrida Korsakaite, and Au- 
gustinas Savickas; on the activities of 
art institutions and societies and other 
problems of art history, by Tadas Ado- 
monis, Paulius Galaune, Leonas Jasiu- 
lis, Prane Sviciuliene, Jonas Umbrasas, 
and Apolonija Valiuskeviciute; and on 
art abroad, by Lionginas Sepetys. 

Lithuanian music is the subject of 
studies by the musicologists of the State 
Conservatoire of the Lithuanian SSR. 
The development of professional music 
has been reviewed in the works of Juo- 
zas Gaudrimas and other musicologists. 
Studies of Lithuanian folk music (Jad- 
vyga Ciurlionyte, Genovaite Cetkaus- 
kaite, and Zenonas Slaviunas), monog¬ 


raphs on professional music and musi¬ 
cians (Algirdas Ambrasas, Juozas Gaud¬ 
rimas, Vytautas Landsbergis, and Ona 
Narbutiene), other nations’ music (Ka¬ 
zys Jasinskas and Adeodatas Tauragis), 
and the theory of music (J. Antanavi- 
£ius, Julius JuzeliCinas) have been pub¬ 
lished. 

Theatrical matters are being investi¬ 
gated mainly by theatre critics at the 
Institute of History and the State Con¬ 
servatoire. The evolution of Lithuanian 
theatre in 1918—29 and 1940—56 has 
been treated in a cooperative work pre¬ 
pared by the Institute of History; a 
number of monographs and studies have 
been published on Lithuanian drama 
theatre, actors and directors (Irena 
Aleksaite, Aleksandras Guobys, Vytau¬ 
tas Maknys, Markas Petuchauskas, and 
Antanas Vengris), on musical theatre 
and choreography (Juozas Lingys, Vy¬ 
tautas Mazeika, Kazys Poskaitis, and 
Aliodija Ruzgaite), and on cinema (Ma- 
rijana Malciene). 

The late 1960s saw the beginning 
of extensive research into the problems 
of education (the Institute of Educa¬ 
tional Research and the Vilnius and 
Siauliai pedagogical institutes). Studies 
are under way of various aspects of 
didactics (Vladas Rajeckas and Juozas 
Vaitkevicius), teaching methods (Juozas 
Budzinskis, Bronius Dobrovolskis, Le¬ 
onas Gedvilas, Regina Norkeviciene, 
and Vytautas Sernas), primary educa¬ 
tion (Bronius Balcytis, Marija Gyliene, 
and Laimute Jakubauskiene), career 
guidance (Leonas Jovaisa), manual trai¬ 
ning (Jonas Jasaitis and Viktoras Mike- 
nas), communist education (Vanda Ara- 
mavifiiute and Bronius Bitinas), adult 
education (Alma Gudonyte), defectology 
(Vytautas Karvelis and Jonas Lauzikas), 
and the history of pedagogics and edu¬ 
cation (Magdalena Karciauskiene, Ma¬ 
rija Luksiene, and Kazys Zukauskas). 

Scientific ties of the Lithuanian 
SSR. The scholars of the Lithuanian 
SSR maintain ties with scientific insti¬ 
tutions in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Ri¬ 
ga, Tallinn, Minsk, Novosibirsk and oth¬ 
er USSR’s cities. The Institute of Phys- 
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ics coordinates research in the USSR on 
problems of the quantum theory of 
atoms and their spectra; the Institute of 
Semiconductor Physics is the country’s 
foremost scientific organization for 
work on hot electrons and kinetic phe¬ 
nomena in semiconductors; the Institute 
of Chemistry and Chemical Technology 
directs the country’s work on rust pro¬ 
tection of metals. The Institute of Geolo¬ 
gy coordinates geological research in 
the Baltic republics. Academic institutes 
in the humanities and the University 
of Vilnius take part in all-Union re¬ 
search on problems of history, philoso¬ 
phy, economics, literary theory, linguis¬ 
tics and other fields. 

The Lithuanian SSR has developed 
international scientific ties in a number 
of areas — for example, with the elec¬ 
trochemists of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary (theory of electrodeposi¬ 
tion of metals and alloys), with the 
scientists of the Academy of Sciences 
of Czechoslovakia (automatic control), 
the Bialystok Polytechnic Institute (Po¬ 
land), and the University of Dresden 
(problems of automated design, power 
systems, purification of industrial waste 
water, organic compounds, and instru¬ 
mentation), and scientists from Bulga¬ 
ria, the GDR, Poland, Rumania, Cze¬ 
choslovakia, and Yugoslavia (problems 
of raising cattle productivity). In 1973, 
1977, and 1981 Vilnius was the venue of 
international conferences on probability 
theory and mathematical statistics. 


Books in Soviet Lithuania are mainly 
published by the state publishing houses 
Mintis (Thought), Mokslas (Science), 
Sviesa (Light), and Vaga (Furrow) 
which are under the State Committee 
on Publishing, Printing, and the Book 
Trade of the Lithuanian SSR. Books and 
pamphlets are also published by some 
organizations, industrial enterprises, 
scientific and cultural institutions. 
Books for the blind are produced by the 
Society of the Blind of the Lithuanian 
SSR (its publishing house was estab¬ 
lished in 1963). Approximately 1,500— 
1,900 books and pamphlets are printed 
annually in 16—18 million copies (the 
average number of copies of each book 
is 9—11 thousand); also 180—400 dis¬ 
sertation synopses, 500—800 prints of 
the fine arts and about 30 printed music 
sheets. The year of 1983 saw the publica¬ 
tion of 2,439 books and pamphlets (20 
million copies), of which 1,832 were in 
Lithuanian (17.5 million copies) and 
400 in Russian (2 million copies). 

Historical background. Book print¬ 
ing was introduced in Lithuania in the 
early 16th century. The first book 
printed in Lithuania (also in the terri¬ 
tory of the USSR) was Malaya podo- 
rozhnaya knizhitsa (A Small Travel 
Guide) published in 1522 by Pranciskus 
Skorina in Old Church Slavonic (similar 
to spoken Byelorussian). With the ex¬ 
pansion of the Reformation, books in 


Production of books and pamphlets (1940—83) 

Number of Number of Average number Average volume of 

titles copies of copies a book, in sheets 


1940 2nd half-year 

1941 1st half-year 
1945 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1983 


387 

3,777,800 

680 

4,187,500 

228 

3,244,100 

1,073 

8,144,400 

1,852 

10,475,900 

2,206 

13,831,600 

2,161 

14,753,900 

2,186 

14,612,100 

1,875 

16,394,000 

1,672 

16,717,000 

2,439 

20,000,000 


9,800 

3.1 

6,200 

3.8 

14,200 

4.3 

7,600 

8.3 

5,700 

8.3 

6,300 

8.3 

6,800 

7.2 

6,700 

9.8 

8,700 

10.1 

9,900 


8,820 

10.7 
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Lithuanian appeared in the Duchy of 
Prussia (Konigsberg). The first book to 
priuted in Lithuanian was Catechi- 
sinusd prasty szadei of Martynas Ma2- 
v ydas, a Protestant catechism (1547). 
These books were distributed also in the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Attempting 
to counter the Reformation, the Catho¬ 
lic Church began to publish books, too. 
The catechism of Jokubas Ledesma 
translated from Polish by Mikalojus 
Dauksa and published in Vilnius in 1595 
is the earliest extant Lithuanian book 
to be printed in Lithuania. In the feudal 
era Lithuanian books were basically of 
religious content (Roman Catholic. 
Evangelical Lutheran, and Evangelical 
Reformist). 


In the 16th and 17th centuries, the 
major publishing houses and printing 
shops in Vilnius were owned by the 
Mamonifiiai (1574—1624), Mikalojus 
Kristupas Radvila (1576—86), Danielius 
Lencickis (1576—1600), Jonas Karcanas 
and Juozas Karcanas (1580—1620), the 
University of Vilnius (interruptedly 
from 1586 to 1805), Jokubas Morkhnas, 
etc. The Catholic and Russian Orthodox 
monasteries had their own printing 
presses. Books were printed in a number 
of European languages, also in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and other languages. Several 
dozens of books appeared every year 
(very few in Lithuanian). 

By the mid-19th century the old 
monastery printing shops, a number of 
private ones, and those of the University 
of Vilnius ceased to function or were 
closed down by the tsarist authorities. 
New private and state-owned printing 
shops appeared instead. In 1805, in the 
territory of the present-day Lithuanian 
SSR, there were five printing shops, 11 
in 1830, and 15 in 1860. In the period 
between 1547 and 1861, 1,379 publica¬ 
tions in Lithuanian were brought out 
(25 in the 16th century, 61 in the 17th, 
407 in the 18th, 886 in the 19th), of 
which 615 appeared in Vilnius and 402 
in Konigsberg. In the 16th century, 
books were printed in editions seldom 
exceeding 500 copies; in the following 
centuries — up to one or two thousand, 


and in exceptionally rare cases — more 
than ten thousand. The quality of print¬ 
ing and graphic design rivalled that of 
the books printed in other European 
countries. 

In the period between 1864 and 1904, 
Lithuanian books and periodicals were 
printed in Germany (Lithuania Minor), 
the USA and illegally distributed in 
Lithuania. About 3,000 Lithuanian 
books were published during this period. 
With the lifting of the ban on the Lith¬ 
uanian press in 1904, several publishing 
houses and printing presses were estab¬ 
lished in Vilnius and Kaunas. In Vilnius, 
Lithuanian “books were published by 
the Ausra and Sviesa companies, by the 
private publishing houses of Martynas 
Kukta, Juozapas Zavadskis (Zawadski), 
Petras VileiSis, Abelis Sirkinas, also by 
the bookshop of Marija Slapelienfe; in 
Kaunas, by the publishing house and the 
printing shop of Saliamonas Banaitis. 
In the period between 1905 and 1917, 
about 6,000 Lithuanian books appeared 
(of which 2,500 were published in 
Lithuania, the rest in Lithuania Minor 
and the USA). 

During the years of Lithuanian 
bourgeois rule, books in Lithuania 
were published by the Commission for 
Book Publishing under the Ministry of 
Education; by the University of Kaunas 
and the publishing companies Svyturys, 
Varpas, Dirva, Kultura, Vaiva, the So¬ 
ciety of St. Kazimieras; by the publish¬ 
ing houses Sakqlas, Spaudos Fondas, and 
Universitetas; by some bookshops (for 
example, the Teachers’ Bookshop), var¬ 
ious organizations, and privately. Book 
editions were not large, as the demand 
for books was not great: prose books 
were usually published in 2,000 to 3,000 
copies, poetry books in 500 to 700 copies. 
For this reason publishing houses were 
not economically secure and resorted to 
publishing trashy novels and adventure 
books. In 1918—40, about 20,000 Lithu¬ 
anian books were published in Lithua¬ 
nia. Books appeared in other languages 
(Polish, Russian, German, Yiddish). A 
number of books in Lithuanian were 
published in the USA, Germany, the 
USSR, and other countries. 
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Books of socialist content in Lithu¬ 
anian appeared first at the end of the 
19th century in the USA and Germany. 
The early 20th century saw the publica¬ 
tion of the works of Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels. In 1919—40, Marxist 
literature in Lithuanian was printed 
mostly abroad (the USSR, Germany, the 
USA). In Lithuania, this kind of litera¬ 
ture was published by the legal pub¬ 
lishing houses of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Lithuania 
Sviesa (1921—23) and Vilnis (1926). In 
1918—40, on the initiative of the CPL, 
1,114 books and pamphlets appeared 
in different languages. 

In 1940, with the reestablishment 
of Soviet power in Lithuania, publishing 
houses were nationalized, and the State 
Publishing House of the Lithuanian SSR 
was established in Kaunas. Enormous 
editions of Lithuanian books began to 
serve the needs of socialist society and 
people’s culture. When Lithuania was 
occupied by Hitler’s troops, the same 
publishing house functioned in Moscow 
(1942—44). During the evacuation peri¬ 
od it published more than 160 books. 

After the liberation of Soviet Lithu¬ 
ania book publishing was concentrated 
in state publishing houses which from 
1944 were under the Board of Publish¬ 
ing and Printing of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Lithuanian 
SSR. In 1944, the publishing house of 
trade unions was established (it func¬ 
tioned till 1961). In 1945, four pub¬ 
lishing houses were established: for po¬ 
litical literature (since 1964, Mintis), for 
fiction (since 1964, Vaga), for pedagogi¬ 
cal literature (since 1964, Sviesa), and 
for encyclopedias, dictionaries, and 
scientific literature (in 1949, it was mer¬ 
ged with the publishing house for po¬ 
litical literature; since 1975, Mokslas). 
Since 1982, encyclopedias and reference 
books have been published by the Chief 
Editorial Board of Encyclopedias (En¬ 
cyclopedia Publishers). In 1985 the 
Vyturys Publishers (books for children 
and youth) was established. 

In 1953—63, publishing was under 
the Ministry of Culture and from 1963 
under the State Press Committee of the 


Council of Ministers of the Lithuanian 
SSR. (From 1972 it is called the State 
Committee on Publishing, Printing, and 
the Book Trade.) 

In 1940—83, 67,503 books and pam¬ 
phlets in 521 million copies were 
brought out (for more detailed statistics 
on book publishing in 1940—83 see the 
table on page 296). 

In subject matter books in the Soviet 
years have undergone a radical change. 
Major works of Marxism-Leninism have 
become available for the Lithuanian 
reader; the publication of the complete 
works by V. Lenin is under way (1976— 
84; 24 volumes). Quite a number of 
books on the history of the CPSU and 
CPL, as well as on the theoretical and 
practical questions of socialism and 
communism, have been published. 

With the publication of scientific 
works enormously expanded, many fun¬ 
damental works on Lithuania’s history, 
nature, geography, the economy, Lith¬ 
uanian language, literature, and folk 
arts have appeared. In 1940—83, 8,015 
books of imaginative literature were 
published in 139 million copies, of which 
3,633 were original books (63 million 
copies); among them are complete or 
selected works of Lithuanian classics 
and progressive writers of the pre-So¬ 
viet period. Books of Lithuanian writers 
were also published in other languages 
(Russian, Polish, etc.). 

Numerous Lithuanian translations 
of books by foreign authors, and espe¬ 
cially authors of Soviet people’s were 
systematically printed. Fiction books 
were published in average editions of 
10 to 15 thousand copies and the most 
popular of them in editions of 25 to 30 
thousand copies. This period also saw 
issued a considerable number of origi¬ 
nal and translated textbooks for stu¬ 
dents of both higher and secondary 
schools, their editions being 10—12 ti¬ 
mes larger than those in the pre-Soviet 
period. 

In Soviet years the quality of publi¬ 
shing and printing was greatly improv¬ 
ed. Lithuanian books were awarded 
prizes at the all-Union and international 
exhibitions. 
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PERIODICALS 


The periodical press in Soviet 
Lithuania is published by state and 

ty bodies, also by public, scientific 
and creative organizations. A number of 
n ewspaP ers and magazines are pub¬ 
lished by the Periodika (Periodicals) 
press Amalgamation. The Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of 
Lithuania has a publishing house too. 
publication of periodicals is directed by 
editorial boards. Current information 
is provided by the Lithuanian Telegraph 
Agency (ELTA). Some periodicals (re¬ 
public-level and city dailies) have their 
own correspondents and also use the 
information distributed by the USSR 
central news agencies, TASS and APN. 

The total number of periodical pub¬ 
lications in Soviet Lithuania amounts 
to 256 (1983, excluding serial topical 
publications and calendars; statistically, 
editions of the same periodical in dif¬ 
ferent languages are considered sepa¬ 
rate publications). The total single-issue 
circulation is 4,990,000 (i. e. about 141 
copies per 100 inhabitants). 

Newspapers. In late 1983, there 
were 130 newspapers (105 titles) with 
a total single-issue circulation of 
2,230,000: 102 published in Lithuanian 
(1,970,000 copies), 24 in Russian (210,000 
copies), and four in Polish (50,000 cop¬ 
ies); there were 12 dailies, 56 appearing 
two or three times a week, 53 weeklies, 
nine newspapers were issued three 
times a week; 11 newspapers were re¬ 
public-level, seven were of town signifi¬ 
cance, 52 were raion newspapers, and 


60 were owned by individual industrial 
enterprises, offices, institutions. 

The republic-level (national) news¬ 
papers are as follows: in Lithuanian — 
Tiesa (Truth, from 1917), Komjaunimo 
tiesa (Komsomol Truth, from 1919; 
under the present-day title from 1940; 
Komsomolskaya pravda is the Russian 
edition of Komjaunimo tiesa, published 
under its present-day title from 1955), 
Valstieciy laikrastis (Peasant News¬ 
paper, from 1940), Literatura ir menas 
(Literature and Art, from 1946; in 
1942—46 as & supplement to the news¬ 
paper Taryby. Lietuva [Soviet Lithua¬ 
nia]), Lietuvos pionierius (Lithuanian 
Pioneer, from 1946), Tarybinis mokyto- 
jas (Soviet Teacher, from 1953), Sportas 
(Sports, from 1956), Gimtasis krastas 
(Native Land, from 1967); in Russian — 
Sovetskaya Litva (Soviet Lithuania, 
from 1940; under the present-day title 
from 1944); in Polish — Czerwony 
Sztandar (Red Banner, from 1953). 

Magazines. In late 1983, there were 
32 magazines with a total annual circu¬ 
lation of 25,880,000 copies: 23 in Lithu¬ 
anian (24,970,000 copies), eight in Rus¬ 
sian (410,000 copies), and one in Polish 
(50 000 copies); according to their fre¬ 
quency of issue there were 20 month¬ 
lies, four biweeklies, four bimonthlies, 
and two quarterlies. 

The major and most popular maga¬ 
zines are Komunistas (Communist, from 
1918) and its Russian edition Kommun- 
ist, Zemes ukis (Farming, from 1925), 
Sluota (Broom, from 1934), Genys 


Periodical publications: number and circulation (1946—83) 

Number One-issue circulation 



newspa¬ 

pers 

magaz¬ 

ines 

bulletins and 
other inform¬ 
ational publi¬ 
cations 

newspapers 

magazines 

bulletins and 

other inform¬ 

ational public¬ 
ations 

1946 

40 

5 

4 

478,000 

31,000 

30,000 

1950 

93 

9 

8 

595,000 

85,000 

24,000 

1955 

124 

13 

16 

623,000 

158,000 

53,000 

1960 

114 

22 

26 

1,087,000 

483,000 

157,000 

1965 

82 

24 

21 

1,334,000 

771,000 

179,000 

1970 

91 

29 

49 

2,109,000 

1,471,000 

465,000 

1975 

109 

30 

105 

1,990,000 

1,703,000 

886,000 

1980 

124 

32 

92 

2,121,000 



1983 

130 

32 

94 

2,230,000 

1,894,000 

866,000 
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(Wood-pecker, from 1940), Pergale (Vic¬ 
tory, from 1942), Jaunimo gretos (Ranks 
of Youth, from 1944), Laikas ir \vykiai 
(Time and Events, from 1945; under 
the present-day title from 1970; also 
its Russian edition Sobytiya i vremia), 
Tarybine mokykla (Soviet School, from 
1945), Svyturys (Beacon, from 1949), 
Tarybine moteris (Soviet Woman, from 
1952; also its Polish edition Kobieta 
radziecka), Sveikatos apsauga (Health 
Service, from 1956), Mokslas ir gyveni- 
mas (Science and Life, from 1957), Liau- 
dies iikis (National Economy, from 
1958), Moksleivis (Schoolmate, from 
1958), Mokslas ir technika (Science 
and Technology, from 1959), Musy sodai 
(Our Orchards, from 1959), Musy gamta 
(Our Nature, from 1964), Kulturos barai 
(Domains of Culture, from 1965), Nemu- 
nas (Nemunas, from 1967); in Russian — 
Russkii yazyk v shkole (The Russian 
Language at School, from 1977), Litva 
literaturnaya (Literature in Lithuania, 
from 1978); scientific journals— Lie- 
tuvos TSR moksly akademijos darbai 
(Works of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Lithuanian SSR, 3 series; from 
1955), Lietuvos fizikos rinkinys (Lith¬ 
uanian Collection of Papers in Physics, 
from 1961), Lietuvos matematikos rin- 
kinys (Lithuanian Collection of Papers 
in Mathematics, from 1961). 

Bulletins. The year 1983 saw the 
publication of 94 bulletins and other 
informational periodicals, with a total 
annual circulation of 17,090,000 copies: 
68 in Lithuanian (16,100,000 copies), 
22 in Russian (980,000 copies), four in 
English, German, and French, and Es¬ 
peranto (10,000 copies). Some of the 
bulletins are periodicals proper, the 
others are serial topical publications. 
There are periodical publications simi¬ 
lar to magazines: Biblioteky darbas 
(Work of Libraries), Buitis (Everyday 
Life), Darbas ir poilsis (Work and Rec¬ 
reation), Kooperatininkas (The Coope¬ 
rator), Kinas (Cinema), Socialistine 
teise (Socialist Law), Seima (Family); 
similar to newspapers: Kalba Vilnius 
(Vilnius Calling, a weekly), Savaites 

ekranas (The Screen Weekly); collec¬ 


tions of official documents, bibliogr a . 
phical indexes and reference periodic, 
als: Lietuvos TSR Auksciausiosios Ta- 
rybos ir Vyriausybes zinios (The LSSR 
Supreme Soviet and Government Buk 
letin), Spaudos metrastis (Press Chron¬ 
icle), Taryby Lietuvos visuomenes 
mokslai (Social Sciences in Lithuania). 

Besides, there are some serial topical 
collections of papers: Daile (Fine Arts), 
Kalbos kultura (Language Culture) 
Literaturos panorama (Panorama of 
Literature), about 73 serial collections 
of scientific papers (see the table on pa¬ 
ges 302—303). 

Historical background. The first 
newspapers in Lithuania were published 
in Polish: Kurier Litewski (Lithuanian 
Courier; 1760—63, with supplements), 
Kurier Litewski (1796—1840; also its 
Russian edition Litovskii vestnik, 
1834—40), Gazety Wilehskie (Vilnius 
Gazettes, 1764—91). In the 19th century 
newspapers and magazines in the ter¬ 
ritory of present-day Lithuania were 
published in Russian, Polish, German, 
Hebrew, Yiddish, etc. 

The 19th century also saw the first 
Lithuanian periodicals. Published in 
Prussia, the USA, and Great Britain, 
they were for the Lithuanians living 
in Lithuania Minor and for Lithuanian 
emigres. Nusidavimai dievo karalysteje 
(Happenings in God’s Kingdom, 
1823—24), a religious publication, and 
Keleivis (Traveller, 1849—1910), a pro- 
German weekly, were published in 
Konigsberg. Among the newspapers 
published in the USA were Gazieta lie - 
tuviska (Lithuanian Gazette, 1879—80) 
and Unija (Union, 1884—85; both in 
New York, N. Y.), Lietuviskas balsas 
(The Lithuanian Voice, 1885—89; in 
New York and Shenandoah, Penn.), 
Vienybe lietuvininky (The Unity of 
the Lithuanians, 1886—1920; in Ply¬ 
mouth, Penn., and New York, N. Y.), 
Saule (The Sun, 1888—1959; in Ma- 
hanoy City, Penn.), Lietuva (Lithuania, 
1892—1920; in Chicago, Ill.), Pensil- 
vanijos darbininkas (Pennsylvania’s 
Worker, 1896—98; in Shenandoah, 
Penn., since 1897 Darbininkas ), and 
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it is (The Future; 1900—01, Pitt- 
burgh)' Among the magazines of those 
ears were Apsvieta (Light, 1892—93; 
Published in Tilsit, now Sovetsk in Ka- 
jiningradskaya Oblast of the RSFSR), 
Nauja gadyne (New Times, 1894—96; 
; n Shenandoah and Scranton, Penn.), 
Pirva (The Field, 1898—1906; in 
2903 —04 Dirva-Zinynas, a reference 
book for Lithuania). Among the news¬ 
papers published in Great Britain were 
Vaidelyte (1899, in Glasgow), Tevynes 
sargas (Guardsman of the Motherland, 
1900; in London), and Laikas (The Time, 
1905—06; in Belshille). In 1864 in Au- 
gustavas Guberniya of the Russian 
Empire the newspaper Zinia apie lenky 
vainq su maskoliais (News of the Polish 
War against Muscovites) was issued 
by the participants of the Uprising 
of 1863—64. A religious weekly, Lietu- 
vininky prietelis (Lithuanians’ Friend, 
1849, Klaipeda), the weekly Lietuvinin- 
ky p aslas (Lithuanians’ Courier; 1863— 
64, Silute) and LietuviSka ceitunga 
(Lithuanian Newspaper; 1877—1939, 
Klaipeda) were published in the Klai¬ 
peda territory then under Prussia. 

By the end of the 19th century, in 
the wake of the expanding national 
liberation movement, the printing of 
Lithuanian periodicals meant for the 
population of Grand Lithuania, then 
part of Russia, began in Germany. 
The first such periodicals were issued 
by the Lithuanian liberal bourgeois 
intelligentsia: the magazines Ausra 
(Dawn, 1883—86), Varpas (The Bell, 
1889—1905), the newspaper Ukininkas 
(Farmer, 1890—1905), the clerical news¬ 
paper Zemaiciy ir Lietuvos apzvalga 
(Review of ZemaiCiai and Lietuva, 
1889—96), and the magazine Tevynes 
sargas (Guardsman of the Motherland, 
1896—1904 and 1917—26). The news¬ 
papers Lietuvos darbininkas (Lithua¬ 
nian Worker, 1896—99, and Robotnik 
Litewski, its Polish edition) and Aidas 

Lietuvos darbininky gyvenimo (Echo of 
Lithuanian Workers’ Life, 1899) and 
the magazine Darbininky balsas (Work¬ 
ers’ Voice, 1901—06) were the first 
periodicals issued by Lithuanian So¬ 


cial Democrats. In the period between 
1865 and 1904, there appeared 120 
Lithuanian periodicals. All of them were 
distributed in Grand Lithuania illegal¬ 
ly, since the printing of Lithuanian 
books and periodicals in the Latin al¬ 
phabet was banned in the Russian Em¬ 
pire in 1864—1904. 

After the lifting of the ban in 1904 
Lithuanian periodicals began to appear 
in the Russian Empire too: the bourgeois 
weekly Lietuviy laikraStis (Lithuanian 
Newspaper; 1904—06, St. Petersburg), 
and the liberal daily Vilniaus zinios 
(Vilnius Newf. 1904—09, Vilnius). Cler¬ 
gy, liberals, and a political grouping of 
nationalists (then in the process of for¬ 
mation) had their own periodicals. 
Lithuanian newspapers were also print¬ 
ed in other towns of the Russian Empire 
(Riga, Voronezh). 

The Social Democratic press, espe¬ 
cially the revolutionary press, was per¬ 
secuted. Therefore the periodicals of 
Lithuania’s Social Democrats were 
short-lived or, as before, were published 
outside the Russian Empire, e. g., the 
magazine Darbininkas (Worker; 1905— 
06, in Bitenai and Tilsit) in Germany, 
the newspaper Socialdemokratas (Social 
Democrat, 1915—16) in Great Britain. 
The Pravda-orientated Vilnis (Wave; 
1913—14 and again in 1917, Riga) 
and the pro-Bolshevik Tiesa (Truth; 
1917, Petrograd) were major revolu¬ 
tionary Social Democratic Lithuanian 
papers published in Russia in this pe¬ 
riod. In addition, some Social Democ¬ 
ratic weeklies were published in Vil¬ 
nius, e. g., Naujoji gadyne (The New 
Era, 1906—07), Skardas (Echo, 1907), 
also the magazine Zarija (Embers, 
1907—08). 

In this particular period, along with 
sociopolitical periodicals, there also 
appeared special periodical publications 
for the readers of different interest 
groups: Lietuviy tauta (The Lithuanian 
Nation, 1907—36), a scholarly serial 
publication; topical periodicals on mu¬ 
sic, theatre, and the fine arts including 
the first literary magazine Vaivorykste 
(Rainbow, 1913—14) and magazines 
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Scientific serial publications (year of the first issue in brackets) 


Social sciences 

Architekturos paminklai (1970; Architectural Monuments) 

Baltistica (1965; Baltistica) 

Ekonomika (1960; Economics) 

Istorija (1958; History) 

Is lietuviy kulturos istorijos (1958; From the History of Lithuanian Culture) 

Is moksly istorijos Lietuvoje (1960; From the History of Sciences and Scholarship 
in Lithuania) 

Jaunyjy istoriky darbai (1976; Young Historians’ Works) 

Kalbotyra (1958; Linguistics) 

Knygotyra (1961; Book Science) 

Krastotyra (1963; Regional Studies) 

Kiino kultura (1968; Physical Education) 

Lietuviy kalbotyros klausimai (1957; Problems of Lithuanian Linguistics) 
Lietuviy aklyjy draugijos metrastis (1967; Yearbook of the Lithuanian Society of 
the Blind) 

Lietuvos istorijos metrastis (1971; Yearbook of Lithuanian History) 

Lietuvos TSR architekturos klausimai (1960; Problems of Architecture in the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR) 

Lietuvos TSR urbanistikos paminklai (1978; Monuments of Urban Planning in 
the Lithuanian SSR) 

Lietuvos zemes ukio ekonomikos mokslinio tyrimo instituto darbai (1965; Works of 
the Lithuanian Institute of Agricultural Economics) 

Literatura (1958; Literature) 

Literatura ir kalba (1947; Literature and Language) 

LKP istorijos klausimai (1959; Problems of the History of the Communist Party of 
Lithuania) 

Menotyra (1967; Art Reviews) 

Modelirovaniye ekonomicheskikh system (1969; Modelling of Economic Systems, in 
Russian) 

Mokymo ir auklejimo klausimai (1968; Problems of Teaching and Education) 
Moksliniy straipsniy rinkinys. Zemes ukio ekonomikos institutas. 

(Collection of Scientific Papers. A publication of the Lithuanian Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics) 

Pedagogika ir psichologija (1962; Pedagogy and Psychology) 

Problemos (1968; Problems) 

Teise (1957; Law) 

Zurnalistika (1973; Journalism) 

Natural sciences and technology 

Acta entomologica Lituanica (1970; Acta entomologica Lituanica) 

Acta parasitologica Lituanica (1958; Acta parasitologica Lituanica) 

Atmosferos apsauga nuo u&tersimy (1974; Protection of the Atmosphere against 
Pollution) 

Atmosferos fizika (1973; Meteorological Physics) 

Automatika ir skaiciavimo technika (1969; Automatics and Computing Technology) 
Baltica (1963; Baltica) 

Biologija (1961; Biology) 

Chemija ir chemine technologija (1961; Chemistry and Chemical Engineering) 
Darbai. Lietuvos geologijos mokslinio tyrimo institutas (1965; Works of the Lithua¬ 
nian Institute of Geology) 

Darbai. Lietuvos tekstiles pramones mokslinio tyrimo institutas (1971; Works of 
the Lithuanian Institute of Textile Industry) 

Darbai. S^junginio sviesto ir shrill pramones mokslinio tyrimo instituto Lietuvos 
filialas (1964; Works of the Lithuanian Branch of the All-Union Institute of the But¬ 
ter and Cheese Industry) 
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piferencialines lygtys ir jy taikymas (1971; Differential Equations) 

Ekologija ptic Litovskoi SSR (1976; Ecology of Birds in the Lithuanian SSR) 
flektronai puslaidininkiuose (1978; Electrons in Semiconductors) 
glektrotechnika (1966; Electrical Engineering) 

Qelzbetonines konstrukcijos (1967; Ferroconcrete Constructions) 

Qeodezijos darbai (1963; Geodetic Works) 

Qeografija ir geologija (1962; Geography and Geology) 

Qeograjinis metra&tis (1958; Geographical Yearbook) 
tfidrometeorologiniai straipsniai (1968; Hydrometeorological Works) 

Lietuvos aklyjy draugijos mokslo darbai (1977; Scientific Papers of the Lithuanian 
Society of the Blind) 

Lietuvos Darbo raudonosios veliavos ordino zemdirbystes mokslinio tyrimo instituto 
darbai (1954; Works of the Lithuanian Institute of Agriculture) 

Lietuvos Darbo raudonosios veliavos ordino zemes ukio akademijos mokslo darbai 
(1953; Works of the Lithuanian Agricultural Academy) 

Lietuvos gyvulininkystes mokslinio tyrimo instituto darbai (1954; Works of the 
Lithuanian Institute of Livestock Raising) 

Lietuvos hidrotechnikos ir melioracijos mokslinio tyrimo instituto darbai (1955; 
Works of the Research Institute of Hydrological Engineering and Reclamation) 
Lietuvos informatiky darbai (1970; Works on Information Science in Lithuania) 
Lietuvos mechanikos rinkinys (1967; Lithuanian Collection of Papers on Mechanics) 
Lietuvos misky ukio mokslinio tyrimo instituto darbai (1956; Works of the Lithu¬ 
anian Institute of Forestry) 

Lietuvos staklininkyste (1969; Machine-tool Building in Lithuania) 

Lietuvos TSR stomatology darbai (1962; Stomatology Papers of the Lithuanian SSR) 
Lietuvos veterinarijos akademijos mokslo darbai (1952; Works of the Lithuanian 
Veterinary Academy) 

Lietuvos veterinarijos mokslinio tyrimo instituto darbai (1964; Works of the Lithua¬ 
nian Institute of Veterinary Medicine) 

Lietuvos zemes ukio mechanizacijos ir elektrifikaeijos mokslinio tyrimo instituto 
darbai (1969; Works of the Institute of Mechanization and Electrification of Agri¬ 
culture) 

Matematiniai metodai socialiniuose moksluose (1972; Mathematical Methods in So¬ 
cial Sciences) 

Mechanine technologija (1968; Mechanical Technology) 

Medicina (1962; Medicine) 

Moksliniy straipsniy rinkinys. Zemdirbystes institutas (1958; Collection of Papers. 
Lithuanian Institute of Agriculture) 

Optimaliy sprendimy teorija (1975; Theory of Optimal Solutions) 

Planavimo ir valdymo procesy automatizavimas (1973; Automation of Planning 
and Management Processes) 

Proizvodstvo i primeneniye mikrobnykh fermentnykh preparatov (1974; Production 
and Application of Microbic Enzyme Preparations, in Russian) 

Radioelektronika (1966; Radioelectronics) 

Sbornik rabot. Pabaltijo zonine paukstininkystes bandymq stotis (1972; Collection 
of works. Regional Experimental Station of Poultry Farming, in Russian) 
Sbornik trudov. Mokslinio tyrimo institutas „Termoizoliacija“ (1964; Collection of 
Papers. All-Union Thermal Insulation Institute) 

Statyba ir architektura (1962; Construction and Architecture) 

Statistines valdymo problemos (1971; Statistical Problems of Management) 
Silumine fizika (1968; Thermal Physics) 

Technine kibernetika (1974; Technical Cybernetics) 

Tekstiles ir odos technologija (1969; Textile and Leather Technology) 

Tikimybiy teorijos ir matematines statistikos taikymas (1971; Application of Proba¬ 
bility Theory and Mathematical Statistics) 

Trudy Nauchno-issledovatelskogo instituto eksperimentalnoi i klinicheskoi medici- 
ny (1948; Works of the Institute of Experimental and Clinical Medicine 
Ultragarsas (1969; Ultrasound) 

Vabzdziy chemorecepcija (1971; Chemoreception in Insects) 

Vibrotechnika (1967; Vibrotechnology) 
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for children and teenagers. The develop¬ 
ment of the Lithuanian press was inhib¬ 
ited by World War I: during the initial 
period of German occupation Dabartis 
(The Present-day, 1915—18) was the 
only Lithuanian newspaper in the coun¬ 
try. The total number of Lithuanian 
periodicals published in the period 
between 1905 and 1917 amounted to 
200. The first Byelorussian newspapers 
to be published in Vilnius were Nasha 
dolia (Our Lot, 1906) and Nasha niva 
(Our Field, 1906—15). 

The years 1918 and 1919 saw the 
publication of the first Soviet Lithua¬ 
nian magazine Lietuvos reikaly, komisa- 
riato zinios (News of the Commissariat 
on Lithuanian Affairs; 1918, Voronezh) 
and the newspapers published in Vilnius 
by the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Lithuania: Komunistas 
(in Lithuanian; at the beginning pub¬ 
lished as a weekly of the Lithuanian 
Sections of the Russian Communist 
Party [Bolshevik] in Voronezh), Kom- 
munist (a daily in Russian with a sup¬ 
plement, Krasnaya molodezh “Red 
Youth 11 ), Komunist (in Yiddish), Ko~ 
munista (in Polish); Liaudies ukis (Na¬ 
tional Economy, 1919), a magazine pub¬ 
lished by the People’s Commissariat of 
Agriculture; Svietimo reikalai (Educa¬ 
tion Affairs, 1919), an educational mag¬ 
azine published by the People’s Com¬ 
missariat on Education; the newspaper 
Pochodnia (Torch, 1919; in Polish). 

In 1919—40, Kaunas was the centre 
of the Lithuanian press. During this 
period, the press differentiated ideolo¬ 
gically and politically undergoing fur¬ 
ther professional and topical speciali¬ 
zation. For almost the whole period 
of the national bourgeois regime, the 
press was under military censorship; 
hence, the great variety of ideological 
trends of periodicals and their insta¬ 
bility. 

Lietuva (Lithuania, 1919—28) and 
Lietuvos aidas (Lithuanian Echo, 1917— 
18; government’s newspaper in 1928— 
40) were two official dailies of Lithua¬ 
nia’s bourgeois governments. Periodi¬ 
cals of the military were also of pro¬ 


government orientation. According 
the number and circulation of periodh 
cals, the leading position belonged to 
the clerical press, which was usually 
under the influence of the Christian 
Democrats: the dailies Laisve (Freedom 
1919—23), Rytas (Morning, 1923—36), 
XX amzius (20th Century, 1936—40), 
the weeklies Ukininkas (Farmer. 
1918—40), Darbininkas (Worker, 1919—- 
40), the magazines Lietuvos mokykla 
(Lithuanian School, 1918—40), Zidinys 
(Hearth, 1924—40), Naujoji romuva 
(The New Romuva, 1931—40). After 
the fascist coup d’etat of December 17, 
1926, the profascist press of the Tau- 
tininkai Party gained ground. In addi¬ 
tion to the newspaper Lietuvos aidas 
(Lithuanian Echo) and the magazine 
Vairas (Rudder; 1914—15, 1923—24, 

1929—40), the party controlled the 
magazines Jaunoji karta (Young Gene¬ 
ration, 1928—40) and Akademikas (Aca¬ 
demician, 1933—39). Both clerical and 
profascist press, in effect, supported 
the reactionary regime, propagated 
fascism, religious Weltanschauung, 
nationalism and fought against the 
revolutionary movement and socialism. 
Both trends also dominated in the 
provincial press. 

The liberal press, which was influ¬ 
ential enough, was represented by the 
newspapers Lietuvos iinios (Lithuanian 
News, 1909—15 and 1922—40), Lietuvos 
ukininkas (Lithuanian Farmer, 1905— 
15 and 1918—40) and the magazine 
Varpas (The Bell, 1913—40, with inter¬ 
ruptions). The magazine Ausrine (Mor¬ 
ning Star, 1910—33, with interrup¬ 
tions), whose editorial line, originally 
liberal and democratic, from 1925 be¬ 
came the organ of the Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionaries. The Social Democratic trend 
was represented by the weekly Social' 
demokratas (Social Democrat, 1919— 
33), which was actually dominated by 
the right-wingers. After the 1926 coup 
d’etat the press of the liberals, the So¬ 
cialist Revolutionaries of Lithuania, and 
the Social Democrats of Lithuania 
was in opposition with the fascist regi¬ 
me; nevertheless, it adhered to anti- 
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Communist policy, hindered the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, and split the anti¬ 
fascist forces. 

In this period, there was also a 
number of informational periodicals 
an d the yellow press, which were not 
directly involved in the confrontations 
0 f political parties. Bourgeois periodi¬ 
cals were also published in Russian, 
Polish, German, Yiddish, and Hebrew. 

A number of professional societies 
published specialized periodicals, among 
them the magazines Medicina (Medi¬ 
cine, 1920—-40), Lietuvos ukis (Lithu¬ 
ania’s Economy, 1921—28), Teise (Law, 
1922—40), Veterinarija ir zootechnika 
(Veterinary Science and Zootechnics, 

1924— 40), Zemes ukis (Agriculture, 

1925— 40), Bibliografijos zinios (Bib¬ 
liographic News, 1928—43), Technika 
ir ukis (Technology and Economy, 
1929—40), Tautos ukis (National Econo¬ 
my, 1930—40), Fiziskas auklejimas 
(Physical Education, 1931—40), Gimtoji 
kalba (Mother Tongue, 1933—41), Gim- 
tasis krastas (Native Land, 1934—43), 
Ekonomika (Economics, 1935—40), 
Gamta (Nature, 1936—40). Literary 
and art periodicals were short-lived. 
Out of 30 periodical publications only 
four lasted for more than two years: the 
magazines Keturi vejai (Four Winds, 
1924—28), 7 meno dienos (Seven Art 
Days, 1927—34), and Muzikos b arai 
(The Domains of Music; 1931—33, 
1938—40) and the newspaper Literatu- 
ros naujienos (Literary News, 1934— 
38). Among the more significant literary 
and art magazines were Skaitymai 
(Readings, 1920—23), Gaires (Land¬ 
marks, 1923—24), Pradai ir zygiai (Un¬ 
dertakings and Deeds, 1926—27), and 
Dienovidis (Midday, 1938—40). Almost 
all scientific periodicals were published 
by the University of Kaunas; their 
circulation was small. 

In the 1930s, the ideological and 
political struggle became more evident 
in the topical press, especially among 
literary periodicals. Under the influence 
of the revolutionary movement and the 
Communist Party of Lithuania, some 
oppositional publications joined the 


left wing and new ones emerged. The 
revolutionary underground and left- 
wing legal periodicals formed the pro¬ 
gressive antifascist trend, which inclu¬ 
ded the newspapers Raudonoji pagalba 
(Red Help; 1927, 1932—36), Antifasistas 
(The Antifascist, 1936—37), l pagalbq 
(Help!, 1937—40), Ui liaudies teises 
(For People’s Rights, 1939—40), and 
the magazines Tretias frontas (The 
Third Front, 1930—31), L iteratura 
(Literature, 1936), Musy jaunimas (Our 
Youth, 1936—40), Mokykla ir gyveni- 
mas (School and Life, 1920—41), Mo¬ 
kykla ir visuomene (School and Society, 
1933—36). The magazine Kultura 
(Culture, 1923—41) also gravitated 
toward antifascism, as did the free¬ 
thinkers’ newspaper Laisvoji mintis 
(Free Thought, 1933—41). 


Major legal communist periodical pu¬ 
blications in Lithuania (1919—40) 


Arbeiter Zeitung (1924—27; Workers’ 
Paper, in German) 

Arbeter Lebn (1926; Workers’ Life, in 
Yiddish) 

Darbininky atstovas (1921—22; Wor¬ 
kers’ Representative) 

Darbininky atstovas (1926; Workers’ 
Representative) 

Darbininky gyvenimas (1919—20; Wor¬ 
kers’ Life) 

Darbininky zodis (1920—21; Workers’ 
Word) 

Kaimo iodis (1924; Countryside Word) 
Kaimo zodis (1926; Countryside Word) 
Musy balsas (1926; Our Voice) 

Musy skardas (1926; Our Echo) 

Musy zodis (1920; Our Word) 

Nasza Prawda (1923—24; Our Truth, in 
Polish) 

Naujoji gadyne (1923; New Era) 
Ovnt-blat (1938—40; Evening Paper, in 
Yiddish) 

Pochodnia (1920—21; Torch, in Polish) 
Profsqjungy vienybe (1926; Unity of 
Trade Unions) 

Skardas (1926; Echo) 

Valstieciy iodis (1925; Peasants’ Word) 
Vilnis (1921; Wave) 

Vilnis (1926; Wave) 

Zaibas (1931; Lightning) 

Zarija (1922; Embers) 
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During the whole period of bour¬ 
geois rule in Lithuania the Communist 
press (mostly underground) was the 
most consistent defender of the wor¬ 
king people’s interests. Between 1919 
and 1940, the Communist Party of 
Lithuania published 340 newspapers 
and magazines under various titles and 
in different languages, both in Lithu¬ 
ania and abroad. The press helped Lith¬ 
uanian Communists to educate working 
people in the spirit of Marxism-Leni¬ 
nism, internationalism, and socialist 
patriotism. Newspapers and magazines 
were printed in legal and underground 
printing shops of the Communist Party 
of Lithuania. The major CPL under¬ 
ground periodicals published in Lithua¬ 
nia in 1919—40 are listed in the table 
on the right and the major legal pe¬ 
riodicals in the table on page 305. In ad¬ 
dition, the CPL published or had influ¬ 
ence on the trade unions’ newspapers 
Darbininky i&odis (Workers’ Word, 
1920—21), Pochodnia (Torch; 1920—21, 
in Polish), Arbeiter Zeitung (Workers’ 
Newspaper; 1924—27, in German), and 
Bado priesas (The Enemy of Hunger, 
1933—34). Lithuanian periodicals were 
also published in 1921—38 by the Com¬ 
munist Party of Lithuania in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics (see the 
table on the right). 

In the period between 1919 and 
1940, the total number of periodicals 
published in Lithuania was about 2,000; 
the total average circulation was 
830,000 in 1937; the single-issue circu¬ 
lation of a magazine usually did not 
exceed 2,000 copies. During the same 
period, a number of Lithuanian peri¬ 
odicals were published in the Vilnius 
and Klaipeda territories. In 1937, for in¬ 
stance, there were 114 newspapers and 
magazines in Vilnius (74 in Polish, 16 in 
Yiddish and Hebrew, 12 in Byelorussian, 
nine in Lithuanian, three in Russian); 
17 of them were dailies (not a single 
one in Lithuanian). 

In the 20th century the Lithuanian 
emigrant press has been expanding 
especially in the USA. Differentiation 
along political lines is characteristic 


Major underground communist perio¬ 
dical publications in Lithuania 

(1919—40) 


Aurora (1932—34; Aurora) 

Balsas (1928—33; Voice) 

Biuletenis (1923—24; 1933—34; Bulle¬ 
tin) 

Borba (1920—22; Struggle, in Russian) 
Darbininky kova (1940; Workers’ Strug¬ 
gle) 

Darbo liaudies kova (1940; Working 
People’s Struggle) 

Do walki (1920—22; In Struggle, in 
Polish) 

[ pagalbq (1937—40; Help!) 

Kareiviy tiesa (1920—36; Soldiers’ 
Truth) 

Kibirkstis (1928—29; Spark) 

Krasnoye znamia (1920—22; Red Ban¬ 
ner, in Russian) 

Liaudies frontas (1936—37; Popular 
Front) 

Musy balsas (1927—28; Our Voice) 
Partijos darbas (1931—33; 1936—38; 
Party Work) 

Propagandistas (1937—39; Propagan¬ 
dist) 

Raudonas svyturys (1931—32; Red 
Beacon) 

Revoliucinis darbininkas (1932—37; Re¬ 
volutionary Worker) 

Salin fa&izmas! (1927—28; Down with 
Fascism!) 

Sluota (since 1934; Broom) 

Tiesa (since 1917; Truth) 

Unzer ernes (1923—34; Our Truth, in 
Yiddish) 

Uz liaudies teises (1939—40; For Peop¬ 
le’s Rights) 

Zarija (1928; Embers) 

Zemaitijos tiesa (1934, 1938—40; Truth 
of Zemaitija) 


Lithuanian communist periodicals pu¬ 
blished in the USSR (1921—38) 


Darbininky balsas (1920—21; Workers’ 
Voice) 

Kibirkstis (1924—26; Spark) 
Kolektyvas (1921—31; Collective) 
Komunaras (1921—23; Communard) 
Komunisty tiesa (1920; Communist 
Truth) 

Priekalas (1931—38; Anvil) 

Raudonasis artojas (1927—37; Red 
Ploughman) 

Raudonoji veliava (1921; Red Banner) 
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0 f this press. The newspaper Keleivis 
(The Traveler, from 1905) and Nau- 
jienos (Daily News, from 1914) are 
issued by the right-wing socialists; 
the newspapers Zvaigzde (The Star, 
1901—44), Draugas (The Friend, from 
1909), Darbininkas (The Worker, from 
1915) and the magazine Aidai (Echoes, 
from 1944), by the clericals; the maga¬ 
zines Varpas (The Bell) and Seja (The 
Sowing, both from 1953), by the Liau- 
dininkai (Populists); the newspapers 
Vienybe (Unity, from 1920) and Aki- 
raciai (Horizons, from 1968) and the 
magazine Metmenys (Outlines, from 
1959), by the liberals; and the news¬ 
paper Dirva (Land, from 1916), by the 
Tautininkai (Nationalists). Progressive 
Lithuanians in the USA publish the 
newspapers Laisvd (Freedom, from 
1911) and Vilnis (Wave, from 1920); 
in 1934—80 they issued the magazine 
Sviesa (Light). Bourgeois Lithuanian 
emigrants in Great Britain publish 
the newspaper Iseiviy draugas (Emig¬ 
rants’ Friend, from 1914), Europos lie- 
tuvis (Europe’s Lithuanian, from 1947). 
In Canada they publish the weeklies 
Nepriklausoma Lietuva (Independent 
Lithuania, from 1940) and Teviskes 
ziburiai (Motherland’s Lights, from 
1949). In Australia come out Musy 
pastoge (Our Home, from 1948) and 
Teviskes aidai (Motherland’s Echoes, 
from 1956); Australijos lietuvis (Austra¬ 
lia’s Lithuanian) was published in 
1948—56. In 1932—76 a progressive 
Lithuanian newspaper, Darbininky 
zodis (Workers’ Word, from 1936 Liau- 
die$ balsas), was published in Canada. 

In 1940, with the reestablishment 
of Soviet power in Lithuania, the ma¬ 
jority of bourgeois periodicals ceased 
to function. Communist periodicals, 
such as Tiesa, Komunistas, and Kom- 
jaunimo tiesa, were legalized. Ne\y re¬ 
public-level newspapers were launched: 
Darbo Lietuva (Lithuania of Labour, 
1940), Taryby Lietuva (Soviet Lithua¬ 
nia, 1940—50), Truzhennik (Working 
Man; 1940—41, in Russian; from 1944 
under the title Sovetskaya Litv a), Ernes 
(Truth; 1940—41, in Yiddish). 


Among the magazines, about 20 
in number, there were also some new 
ones: Rastai (Reading and Writing, 
1940—41), Seima (Family, 1940—41), 
Genys (Woodpecker) and Pionierius 
(Pioneer, both 1940—41). The following 
newspapers were published in Vilnius: 
Vilniaus balsas (Voice of Vilnius, 1939— 
41), Prawda Wilenska (Vilnius Truth; 
1940—48, in Polish), Prawda Komso- 
molska (Komsomol Truth, 1940—41), 
Prawda Pionerska (Pioneers’ Truth, 
1940—41; all three in Polish), Vilner 
ernes (Vilnius Truth; 1940—41; in Yid¬ 
dish). The year 1941 saw the publication 
of local newspapers Naujasis kelias 
(New Road, in Marijampole), Panevezio 
tiesa (Panevezys Truth, in Panevezys), 
Raudonoji veliava (Red Banner, in 
Siauliai), Taryby Zemaitija (Soviet 
Zemaitija, in Telsiai). 

During the Great Patriotic War 
Lithuanian Communist newspapers — 
Tiesa (Truth) and Taryby Lietuva (So¬ 
viet Lithuania), with a monthly supple¬ 
ment, Literatura ir menas (Literature 
and Arts) — were published in Moscow 
from 1942. There were the Lithuanian 
newspapers of the Red Army Tevyne 
saukia (Motherland Is Calling, 1942— 
56) and Uz Taryby Lietuvq (For Soviet 
Lithuania, 1942—44). About 20 under¬ 
ground Communist periodicals appeared 
in occupied Lithuania; among the most 
significant ones were Kova (Struggle, 
1944), the newspaper of the Southern 
Regional Committee of the Communist 
Party of Lithuania and Lietuvos parti- 
zanas (The Lithuanian Partisan; 1943— 
44, published in Byelorussia). There 
were several newspapers and magazines 
issued by the Nazi invaders and Lithu¬ 
anian bourgeois nationalists: some 
periodicals of the earlier period (1919— 
40) were revived. 

After the liberation of Soviet 
Lithuania, the Soviet periodicals were 
reestablished and further developed. 
As early as the first five postwar years, 
in addition to the republic-level news¬ 
papers, a network of periodicals run 
by local administrative bodies was built 
up. This system still exists except for the 
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changes caused by administrative reor¬ 
ganizations. Before 1950 the main type 
of local periodical was a district (Lithu¬ 
anian apskritis) newspaper and from 
1950 a raion newspaper. In 1950—53, 
there were four regional (sritis) news¬ 
papers: Raudonoji zvaigzde (Red Star, 
Vilnius), Kauno tiesa (Kaunas Truth, 
Kaunas), Raudonoji veliava (Red Ban¬ 
ner, Siauliai), and Tarybini Klaipe¬ 
da (Soviet Klaipeda). In 1951—53, 134 
newspapers were published by the 
administration of machine-and-trac- 
tor stations. 

TELEVISION 

Television and radio programmes 
are prepared by the staff of the State 
Television . and Radio Committee of 
the Lithuanian SSR. Current issues of 
social life are discussed on television 
and radio by workers, collective farm¬ 
ers, public figures, scientists, cultural 
workers and educators (about 245,000 
persons in 1983). The State Choir (chief 
conductor Povilas Gylys) and the Light 
Music Orchestra (chief conductor Aloy- 
zas Koncius) of the State Television 
and Radio Committee of the Lithuanian 
SSR, as well as other concert organi¬ 
zations, theatres, writers, and amateur 
groups of the republic contribute to 
artistic and entertainment programmes 
(the Armonika Ensemble, etc.). 

The State Television and Radio Com¬ 
mittee of the Lithuanian SSR has been 
a member of the International Televi¬ 
sion and Radio Organization (Organi¬ 
zation Internationale Radiodiffusion 
et Television — OIRT) since 1946 and 
a member of the International Televi¬ 
sion Organization, or Intervision (com¬ 
prising the socialist countries and Fin¬ 
land) since 1960. The committee pub¬ 
lishes a television and radio programme 
weekly, Kalba Vilnius (Vilnius Calling, 
from 1956). 

Television. The population of Soviet 
Lithuania can see one programme on 
Lithuanian Television and two pro¬ 
grammes on Central Television (from 
Moscow). Lithuanian Television broad¬ 
casts 10 hours daily. Sociopolitical and 


The so-called narrow-circulation 

periodicals were established: in the 
1950s in institutions of higher education, 
in the 1960s and 1970s in industrial 
enterprises. In the 1960s the periodicals 
for the blind were launched, the maga¬ 
zine Miisy zodis being the most impor¬ 
tant of four publications. In comparison 
with the years of Lithuanian bourgeois 
rule, the total circulation of periodical 
publications increased five times. The 
number and circulation of periodicals 
in Soviet Lithuania is shown in the 
table on page 299. 

AND RADIO 

educational programmes make up about 
40 percent of the schedule of Lithuanian 
Television, the remainder are artistic 
and entertainment programmes. Some 
programmes are meant for all TV view¬ 
ers; others serve the interests of dif¬ 
ferent age and interest groups (children, 
youth, women, etc.). 

The more frequent television genres 
are news, reports, interviews, features, 
and commentaries. Lithuanian Tele¬ 
vision also telecasts theatrical perform¬ 
ances, concerts, feature and musical 
films. About 20 live and videotaped TV 
productions are shown yearly. Lietuvos 
Telefilmas (Lithuanian TV Film) pro¬ 
duces documentary, musical and feature 
TV films. Besides, it largely contributes 
to TV news programmes. As of late 
1982, there were 271 television sets per 
1,000 population. 

The first programmes on Lithuanian 
Television were shown in Vilnius on 
April 30, 1957. In 1960, through relay 
transmitters Lithuanian Television was 
linked with the Central TV network 
of the USSR. This enables Lithuania’s 
population to see programmes of Central 
Television and telecasts from other 
Soviet republics, and TV programmes 
originating in Lithuania are shown to 
the population of the entire Soviet 
Union and Intervision countries. High- 
power transmitters came into operation 
in Kaunas (1960 and 1979), Klaipeda 
(1961 and 1978), Siauliai (1962), and 
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Viesintos (1970). In 1975 Lithuanian 
television began colourcasting. To in¬ 
troduce colour TV a new complex of 
facilities was built in Vilnius. In 1981 
a new TV and radio station became 

operational. 

A number of feature, musical, and 
documentary telefilms have been pro¬ 
duced by Lithuanian Television. Among 
them are Mother Earth (1977; director 
Bronius Talacka) and The Neighbours 
(1979; director Vidmantas Baciulis), 
based on the works of Lithuanian clas¬ 
sics, and Tadas Blinda (1972; director 
Balys Bratkauskas), a feature film. 
The filmed shows of dramatized ver¬ 
sions of works by other Lithuanian 
authors include the short story Daugh- 
ter-in-law by Zemaite (1978; director 
Kazimiera Kymantaite), the drama Son- 
in-law (1976) and the novella The Wiz¬ 
ard by Vincas Kreve (1979; both di¬ 
rected by Mamertas Karklelis), the 
drama Spring’s Song by Balys Sruoga 
(1978; director Balys Bratkauskas), the 
novel Urte by leva Simonaityte (1977; 
director Bronius Talacka), the comedy 
Zaldokas’ Estate by Borisas Dauguvietis 
(1977; director Kazimiera Kymantaite), 
the comedy Patriots by Petras Vai- 
fiunas (1980; director Mamertas Kark¬ 
lelis), and the short story Alena, a Farm¬ 
hand by Antanas Vienuolis (1979; 
director Bronius Talacka). 

The film Why the Pines Were Cry¬ 
ing (1977; director Balys Bratkauskas) 
is based on the memoirs of Motiejus 
Sumauskas. Some works of other Soviet 
authors and modern foreign authors 
have been screened, including the nov¬ 
ellas Live And Do Not Forget by Va¬ 
lentin Rasputin (1979; director Mikhail 
Yevdokimov), The Last Barrier by 
Andrejs Dripe (1978; director Danute 
Keturakyte), The Ambush by Aleksei 
Veicler (1980; director Bronius Talacka), 
The Most Sacred by Ion Drutse (1977; 
director Irena Budiene), the drama My 
Poor Marat by A. Arbuzov (1979; direc¬ 
tor Audrone Bogatyryte), the plays The 
Zoo Story by E. Albee (1977) and Music 
by Marguerite Duras (1979; both direc¬ 
ted by Bronius Morkevicius), Two Hand¬ 


fuls of Change by Peter Muller (1979; 
director Vidmantas BaCiulis) and A 
Cup of Tea With Lemon by Inger 
Hagerup (1979; director Arvydas II- 
ginis). 

Radio broadcasts four programmes 
(33 hours daily) in the three main lan¬ 
guages of the republic: Lithuanian, Rus¬ 
sian, and Polish. Radio I (16.2 hours 
daily) broadcasts news, politics, 
information, literature and music; 
Radio II (9.8 hours daily broadcasts 
information and music; Radio III (5 
hours daily) broadcasts stereo music; 
Radio Vilnius also broadcasts abroad 
(2 hours daily) in Lithuanian and-Eng¬ 
lish. Music, drama and entertainment 
programmes make up 75 percent of the 
total broadcasting time; news and in¬ 
formation, 17 percent. Some broadcasts 
are meant for all radio listeners; others 
serve the needs of different age and 
interest groups (children, youth, 
women, car drivers, etc.). Radio pro¬ 
grammes also include drama and con¬ 
certs. The television and radio library of 
recordings boasts 140,000 music and 
2,000 drama and poetry items. In late 
1982 there were 328 radio receivers 
per 1,000 population. 

Radio broadcasting in Lithuania > 
began on June 12, 1926 from Kaunas. 

In 1927 a radio station began to func¬ 
tion in Vilnius and in 1936 in Klaipeda. 
Some radio programmes in bourgeois 
Lithuania were used to disseminate 
bourgeois ideology. In 1940, with the 
reestablishment of Soviet power, the 
content of broadcasting radically 
changed; radio became an important 
informational, educational and cultural 
medium. During World War II, the po¬ 
pulation of Lithuania listened to broad¬ 
casts in Lithuanian from Moscow. 
Retreating from Lithuania, the Nazis 
destroyed the radio stations in Vil¬ 
nius and Kaunas. New radio stations 
were put into operation in Vilnius in 
1945 and in Kaunas in 1960. Since 1957 
the Lithuanian radio programmes are 
also transmitted on ultra-short waves. 
Radio II was started in 1956 and Radio 
III in 1973. 
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LITHUANIAN LANGUAGE 

Lithuanian (lietuviq kalba) is the 
national language of the Lithuanians. 
It is spoken by roughly 2.7 million peo¬ 
ple (1979, census) in the Lithuanian 
SSR; by approximately 110,000 people 
in other Soviet republics (the Russian 
SFSR, Latvian SSR, Kazakh SSR, Uk¬ 
rainian SSR, Byelorussian SSR, and 
elsewhere); and about by 500,000 people 
abroad, mostly in the USA, Brazil, 
Argentina, Poland, Canada, Great Brit¬ 
ain, Australia, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and Uruguay. 

Lithuanian is the language of ins¬ 
truction in Lithuanian secondary and 
higher schools of the Lithuanian SSR; 
in other schools it is taught as a subject. 
Most books and newspapers and a great¬ 
er part of radio and television broad¬ 
casts are in Lithuanian; it is also the 
language of the republic’s Lithuanian 
theatres. 

The Latin-based Lithuanian alpha¬ 
bet is as follows: A a, ^ q, B b, C c, C c, 
D d, E e, 1$ $, E e, F f, G g, H h, I i, l i, Y y, 
J j, Kk, LI, M m, N n, O o, P p, R r, S s, 
S s, T t, U- u, U q, U u, V v, Z z, Z z. 

Phonologically, Lithuanian is char¬ 
acterized by phonemically distinctive 
long and short vowels. This is its most 
important feature which often distin¬ 
guishes one word from another: kas 
(short a) “who“, “what“ — kqs (long a) 
“it will bite“; mes (short e) “he will 
throw 1 ' — mes (long e) “we“. 

Vowels a, e, i, u can be either short 
or long (the latter in writing are repre¬ 
sented as a, q, e, g, \, y, q, u)\ o and e are 
always long (in foreign words o may be 
short). There are eight diphthongs: ai, 
au, ei, eu, oi, ui, ie, uo (when pro¬ 
nounced, ie and uo are closer to vowels). 

Lithuanian consonants can be either 
palatalized or nonpalatalized; the only 
exception is j, which is always palatali¬ 
zed. A consonant is palatalized if fol¬ 
lowed by the vowels e, e, i and the 
diphthongs ei, eu, ie; if followed by 
a, o, u or diphthongs beginning with 
these vowels, palatalization may also 
occur. In this case the letter i in writing 


is indicative of palatalization as seen 
in these examples: liaudis “people" 
ziogas “grasshopper", siuti “to sew". 

Word stress is free in Lithuanian 
and is characterized by both dynamic 
and musical elements. In dictionaries 
three stress marks are used: ^ , \. A 

syllable indicated by/(the mark of the 
acute intonation) is pronounced with 
an abruptly strengthening voice and 
abruptly rising tone; after reaching a 
climax the voice is gradually weakened 
and the tone is lowered, as in vyras 
“man", bdltas “white", etc. A syllabe 
indicated by ~ (the mark of the circum¬ 
flex intonation) is pronounced with a 
gradually strengthening voice and 
gradually rising tone, as in r&tas 

“wheel", (attJcas “field". Short stress¬ 
ed syllabes are marked by v , as in uesti 
“to get married", dii “two", etc. 

Morphologically, Lithuanian has a 
very diversified arsenal of inflectional 
types and word-forming means. The 
nouns, adjectives, numerals, and pro¬ 
nouns have the categories of gender, 
number, and case. This is how the words 
anas didelis namas “that big house" 
are declined: 

Singular 

Nominative anas didelis namas 
“that big house" 

Genitive ano didelio namo “of 

that big house" 

Dative anam dideliam namui 

“for that big house" 

Accusative anq didelj namq “that 

big house" 

Instrumental anuo dideliu namu 
“with that big house" 

Locative aname dideliame name 

“in that big house" 

Vocative anas didelis name “that 

big house" 

Plural 

Nominative anie dideli namai 
“those big houses" 

Genitive anq dideliq namq “of 

those big houses" 

Dative aniems dideliems na- 

mams “for those big houses" 

Accusative anuos didelius namvs 
“those big houses" 
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Instrumental anais dideliais namais 
“with those big houses 1 ' 

Locative anuose dideliuose na- 
muose “in those big houses" « 

Vocative anie dideli namai “those 
big houses" 

Nominal words in Lithuanian, espe¬ 
cially nouns, can be supplied with a 
huge variety of suffixes. This is a list 
of derivatives formed from the word 
siinus “son" by adding only diminutive 
suffixes: sunelis, sunukas, suniukas, 
sunutis, sunytis, sunuzis, sunuielis, su- 
nytelis, sunaitelis, etc. Similar word¬ 
forming means partly apply to Lithu¬ 
anian surnames. The suffix of the wo¬ 
man’s surname is indicative of her mar¬ 
ital status. For example: Normantas 
(husband), Normantiene (wife), Nor- 
mantaite (their daughter); Zemaitis 
(husband), Zemaitiene (wife), Zemaityte 
(their daughter); Simkus (husband), 
Simkuviene (wife), Simkute (their 
daughter). 

The verb system in Lithuanian is 
intricate. Inflections, suffixes, affected 
stems indicate mood, number, tense, 
and person. 

(AS) einu “I go" 

(As) ejau “I went" 

(A3) eidavau “I used to go" 

(As) eisiu “I shall go" 

(Mes) einame “We go" 

(Mes) ejome “We went" 

(Mes) eidavome “We used to go" 

(Mes) eisime "We shall go" 

The inflection of the third person 
is the same both in the singular and the 
plural, which is a characteristic feature 
of the verb in Lithuania. 

(Jis, ji) eina “He, she goes" 

(Jis, ji) ejo “He, she went" 

(Jis, ji) eidavo “He, she used to go" 
(Jis, ji) eis “He, she will go" 

(Jie, jos) eina “They go" 

(Jie, jos) ejo “They went" 

(Jie, jos) eidavo “They used to go" 

(Jie, jos ) eis “They will go" 

Word order in Lithuanian is rather 
loose. For example, the sentence “A 
man killed a wolf" can be translated 
by no less than six. Lithuanian sent¬ 
ences: Zmogus uzmuse vilkq. Vilkq 


uzmuSe zmogus. Vilkq zmogus uzmuSe. 
UzmuSe zmogus vilkq. Zmogus vilkq 
u&muse. Uzmuse vilkq zmogus. 

Lexically, words from Proto-In¬ 
do-European and their derivatives 
make up most of the Lithuanian vocab¬ 
ulary. Loanwords, mostly from the 
Slavic languages (Byelorussian, Polish, 
Russian), are especially abundant in 
the southern and eastern dialects of 
the Lithuanian language and ancient 
manuscripts. A considerable number 
of Slavisms are. found in Standard Lith¬ 
uanian: agurkas “cucumber", bulve 
“potato", igrybas “mushroom", liutas 
“lion", sakalas “falcon", batas “boot", 
sijonas “skirt", deie “box", muilas 
“soap", stiklas “glass", karalius “king", 
knyga “book", miestas “city", baznycia 
"church", kryzius “cross", etc. Loan¬ 
words from Germanic languages, mostly 
German, also occur in Standard Lith¬ 
uanian: amatas “trade-, budelis “exe¬ 
cutioner", durpe “peat", griovys “ditch", 
gusis “gust", inkaras “anchor", kamba- 
rys “room", kunigas “priest", ola “cave", 
pinigas “coin, money", tulpe “tulip", 
kalkes "lime", kambarys “room", uertas 
“worthy", etc. 

Lithuanian, as no other Indo-Euro- 
pean language, is sharply divided into 
dialects and subdialects, which is surpr¬ 
ising in so comparatively small a ter¬ 
ritory. Phonetically, Lithuanian is divi¬ 
ded into the Low Lithuanian, or Zem- 
aiiiai, dialect spoken in roughly north¬ 
western Lithuania, and the High 
Lithuanian, or Aukstaiciai, dialect spok¬ 
en elsewhere in Lithuania. The Low 
Lithuanian is further divided into the 
West, North, and South subdialects and 
the High Lithuanian into the West, East, 
and South subdialects; the latter, in 
their turn, are subdivided into even 
smaller subdialects called after respec¬ 
tive names of cities in and around which 
speakers of a particular dialect live: the 
Kretinga, TelSiai, Raseiniai, Siauliai, 
Kaunas, Panev62ys, KupiSkis, Sirvintos, 
Anyksciai, Utena, and Vilnius subdia¬ 
lects. Standard Lithuanian is based on 
the West High Lithuanian dialect, or, 
more precisely, its southern section 
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spoken in and around Kapsukas, Vil- 
kaviSkis, and Sakiai. 

At present, because of widespread 
schooling, press, radio and television, 
Lithuanian dialects are in the process 
of levelling, as more and more people 
begin using Standard Lithuanian. Some 
distinct phonetical and, partly, mor¬ 
phological and lexical differences are 
not marked in Lithuanian dialects, and 
the speakers of different dialects easily 
communicate with each other. 

A uniform written Lithuanian lan¬ 
guage began to shape in the mid-16th 
century in the wake of the first pub¬ 
lications in Lithuanian. The earliest 
extant Lithuanian text belongs, in all 
probability, to the early 16th century. 
It is a prayer written by hand on the 
last page of the book Tractatus sacerdo- 
talis which came out in Strasbourg 
(Strassburg) in 1503. In 1547, the first 
Lithuanian book, Catechismusa Pra - 
sty Szadei, a Lutheran catechism, was 
published in Konigsberg (modern Kali¬ 
ningrad) in Lithuania Minor (Lithua¬ 
nian Maioji Lietuva ), then part of Prus¬ 
sia inhabited by Lithuanians. In ad¬ 
dition to the catechism, it contains a 
short primer, a rhymed sermon, and 
some religious hymns with music. The 
book was prepared by Martynas Maz- 
vydas. 

Specific political conditions made 
for the almost simultaneous formation 
of a uniform Lithuanian written lan¬ 
guage in two centres: Lithuania Minor, 
which was under the Duchy of Prussia 
(the 16th through 17th centuries; from 
the 18th century the state was called 
the Kingdom of Prussia), and the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania (Grand Lithuania, 
Lithuanian Didzioji Lietuva ), which, 
from the mid-16th through 18th centu¬ 
ries, was part of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, or Rzeczpospolita. 

Soon after the catechism other reli¬ 
gious books appeared in Lithuania Mi¬ 
nor, and in 1653 Danielius Kleinas is¬ 
sued the first Lithuanian grammar in 
Latin, Grammatica Litvanica , in 1654 
a German version of the grammar was 
published. Lithuanian grammars, dic¬ 


tionaries, and other works continued 
to be published in Lithuania Minor up t 0 
the 20th century. A masterpiece of 
Lithuanian literature, Metai (The Sea¬ 
sons, 1765—75) by Kristijonas Donelai- 
tis, was created there, and important 
linguistic works by Friedrich Kur§aitis 
(Kurschat, 1806—84) were brought out. 
A more uniform written Lithuanian 
language, based on the West High 
Lithuanian dialect, was established in 
Lithuania Minor as early as the mid- 
nth century. 

In the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
the same process went on differently: 
two variants of a uniform written lan¬ 
guage were in formation simultane¬ 
ously, one in Central Lithuania, another 
in East Lithuania. In the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania the first to use a uniform 
written Lithuanian is held to be Mika- 
lojus Dauksa, who, among other things, 
in 1599 passionately extolled Lithua¬ 
nian, his mother tongue, in an oration¬ 
like preface to his Postilla, a collection 
of sermons. In terms of quality the 
Lithuanian language in DaukSa’s wri¬ 
tings and those of his contemporary 
Konstantinas Sirvydas (in some sources 
Sirvydas) was excellent. Early in the 
17th century Sirvydas published his 
Polish—Latin—Lithuanian dictionary, 
Dictionarium trium linguarum. In the 
18th century the uniform Lithuanian 
language of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania deteriorated because of the 
marked foreign influence, especially 
the Polish language. 

In the 19th century, with the general 
upsurge of national culture, the mother 
tongue became a focus of attention. 
Important periodical publications ap¬ 
peared. During the closing decades of 
the 19th century the formation of Stan¬ 
dard Lithuanian, based on the West 
High Lithuanian dialect, was completed. 
Reasons behind this development were 
as follows: in the second half of the 19th 
century there existed more favourable 
conditions for the development of 
capitalism in the regions where the West 
Aukstaidiai, speakers of the West High 
Lithuanian dialect, lived, which resul- 
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te d in the emergence of a host of in¬ 
tellectuals who spurred literary and 
cultural expansion; the persisting tra¬ 
dition of writing in this dialect; and 
the dialect itself, which appeared most 
fitting to perform the function of a 
national language (the retention of a 
strictly differentiated inflection, etc.). 

At the turn of the 20th century 
Jonas Jablonskis (Rygiskiif Jonas, 
1860—1930) was outstanding in polish¬ 
ing and standardizing the Lithuanian 
language. He issued a number of pres¬ 
criptive grammars and published many 
articles on normative usage of the Lith¬ 
uanian language. Jablonskis coined 
many words for new concepts and 
substituted neologisms of his own and 
words from dialects for lots of barba¬ 
risms, which had crept into Lithuanian 
during the previous years of decline. 
Jablonskis formulated the main prin¬ 
ciples for standardizing written Lithua¬ 
nian, his main source of inspiration 
having been the spoken Lithuanian of 
the commom people. His normative 
rules were also based on folklore and 
works of the best Lithuanian writers, 
who knew their mother tongue to 
perfection. In contrast to purists of 
his time, Jablonskis was against indis¬ 
criminate replacement of so-called 
international words and entrenched 
loanwords by neologisms. 

Lithuanian belongs to the Baltic 
branch of languages and pertains to the 
Indo-European language family toge¬ 
ther with the Slavic, Germanic, Celtic, 
Italic, Romance, Albanian, Greek, Ar¬ 
menian, Anatolian (Hittite), Tocharian, 
and Indo-Iranian branches. Besides 
Lithuanian, the Baltic languages inc¬ 
lude Latvian, spoken in the Latvian 
SSR, and Old Prussian, which became 
extinct during the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies. Other historically documented 
Baltic languages include Yotvingian 
(Jatwingian, Lithuanian jotvingiai ), 
Curonian (Lithuanian kursiai), Semiga- 
lian (Zhemgalian, Zemgalian; Lithua¬ 
nian ziemgaliai) and Selonian (Lith¬ 
uanian seliai), which disappeared, leav¬ 
ing no records. Of the living Indo- 


European languages, the Baltic branch 
is closest to Slavic languages. 

It is possible to conclude that, by 
the middle of the first millenium B.C., 
the so-called Proto-Baltic was split 
into the protolanguages of the Western 
Balts and the Eastern Balts. The latter 
was the parent language of modern 
Lithuanian and Latvian, which achieved 
separate identities in the fifth to seventh 
centuries A.D. Old Prussian developed 
from the protolanguage of the Western 
Balts. 

Lithuanian differs from other Bal¬ 
tic languages by various lexical, phonet- 
ical, and syntactical peculiarities. It is 
close to Latvian but not much as to 
enable a Latvian and a Lithuanian, 
knowing only their mother tongues, 
to understand each other. For a for¬ 
eigner, probably, the most striking dif¬ 
ference between these languages is the 
stress. Lithuanian has a free stress in 
contrast to Latvian fixed stress, which 
occurs, with few exceptions, on the 
first syllable. Endings are shortened 
in Latvian, as seen in these examples 
of words of the same root and meaning: 


Lithuanian 

Latvian 

vakaras “evening" 

vakars 

naktis “night" 

nakts 

laimingas “happy" 

laimigs 

zinoti “to know" 

zin&t 

sakai “you say" 

saki 

Lithuanian velar palatalized 

g were changed in 
dz. Thus: 

Latvian to 

Lithuanian 

Latvian 

kietas “hard, solid" 

ciets 

g erve “crane" 

dzerue 


The Lithuanian diphthongs an, en, 
in, un have passed to* uo, ie, l, u in 
Latvian. 

Lithuanian ranka “hand" = Latvi¬ 
an roka (o is pronounced as uo) 

Lithuanian penJctas “fifth" = Latvi¬ 
an pie/ctais 

Lithuanian minti “tread, thrash" = 
Latvian mlt 

Lithuanian jungas “yoke“ = Latvi¬ 
an jugs 

There are many differences in voca¬ 
bulary: 
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Lithuanian suniLS “son“ Latvian 
dels 

Lithuanian kraujas “blood" Latvian 
asins 

Lithuanian karv# “cow" Latvian 
govs 

Lithuanian stogas “roof" Latvian 
jumts 

Lithuanian zmona “wife" Latvian 
sieva 

There are more loanwords from Ger¬ 
man in Latvian than in Lithuanian. 
Besides, Latvian has more loans from 
the Baltic Finns, mostly Livians and 
Estonians, whereas in Lithuanian loans 
from these languages are very few. 

Lithuanian and Latvian make up the 
so-called Eastern Baltic group of lan¬ 
guages which, by their grammatical 
peculiarities and vocabulary, conside¬ 
rably differ from Old Prussian. 

Old Prussian, though extinct, pre¬ 
sents a fairly clear picture to modern 
scholars which is due to the fact that 
three catechisms published in the 16th 
century (the first two in 1545, the third 
in 1561) have survived, as have two 
handwritten dictionaries. In addition, 
a lot of Prussian place names and per¬ 
sonal names have been preserved in 
various documents. Old Prussian is 
more archaic than either Lithuanian 
or Latvian. In contrast to Lithuanian 
it retained the Baltic diphthong ei (Old 
Prussian deinan, Lithuanian diena) as 
well as nasal sounds. There are also 
other phonetical and grammatical dif¬ 
ferences. The vocabulary of Old Prus¬ 
sian is closer to that of Lithuanian and is 
rather detached from Latvian: Old 
Prussian antis “duck", dangus “sky“, 
krawian “blood"; Lithuanian antis, 
dangus, kraujas; Latvian pile, debess, 
asins. 

Research in the Lithuanian language 
began with the appearance of the first 
Lithuanian books and dictionaries. In 
addition to the above-mentioned gram¬ 
mar by Danielius Kleinas a grammar 
in Latin, Universitas lingvarum Litva- 
niae, published in Vilnius in 1737, was 
of great importance for Lithuanian 
language studies. In this grammar (so 


far, its author’s name has not been 
earthed) an attempt is made, for the 
first time in the history of the Lithua¬ 
nian language, to provide a consistent 
description of Lithuanian intonation. 

The golden age of Lithuanian philo¬ 
logy began in the second half of the 
19th century when the so-called compar¬ 
ative-historical method became firmly 
rooted in linguistics. Scholars discov¬ 
ered that Lithuanian had preserved 
surprisingly well many old Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean forms; in this respect no other 
living Indo-European language can 
rival Lithuanian. 

The comparative method in lin¬ 
guistics emerged when Europeans came 
in touch with the old Indian language, 
Sanskrit; it has been said that the com¬ 
parative method without Sanskrit is 
as useless as astronomy without mathe¬ 
matics. And when it was discovered 
that 25-centuries-old Sanskrit forms 
often have very precise equivalents in 
modern Lithuanian* the latter became 
the focus of attention. Visiting Lithu¬ 
ania for the study of the language 
almost became a matter of prestige. 
August Schleicher (1821—68), a famous 
German linguist, started off this trend 
by coming to Lithuania Minor where 
he mastered Lithuanian and in 1856 
published in Prague Litauische Gram- 
matik, an authoritative scholarly 
Lithuanian grammar. 

During the 19th and 20th centuries 
important research works in the 
Lithuanian language were published by 
August Leskien, Karl Brugmann, Adal¬ 
bert Bezzenberger, Eduard Hermann, 
Friedrich Wilhelm Franz Specht, all 
German scientists; by Ernst Fraenkel, 
a German scholar of Jewish extraction; 
by the Russians: Filipp Fortunatov 
who was the first to give a course in 
Lithuanian at the University of Moscow, 
Grigorii Ulyanov, and Jan Wiktor Por- 
zezinski, Polish by birth, professor 


Compare: Sanskrit naktis “night" = Lithuanian 
naktis; Sanskrit sunus “son" = Lithuanian su- 
yius, Sanskrit vivas “husband" = Lithuanian vy * 
ras; Sanskrit auis “sheep“ — Lithuanian aths; 
Sanskrit dh-umas “smoke = Lithuanian durnas ; 
Sanskrit padas “sole" = Lithuanian padas, etc. 
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a t the University of Moscow; by the 
polish scholars Jan Rozwadowski and 

j an Szczepan Ostr§bski; by Aleksan- 
jer Bruckner, professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin, Polish by birth; by 
Josef Zubaty, a Czech; by the Danes: 
Vilhelm Thomsen, Holger Pedersen, and 
Louis Trolle Hjelmslev; by Nicolas van 
Wijk, a Dutchman; by Ferdinand de 
Saussure and Max Niedermann, re¬ 
nowned Swiss scientists; by Robert Gau- 
thiot and Antoine Meillet, French ling¬ 
uists; by the Finns Jooseppi Julius Mi- 
kkola and Eino Nieminen; by Christian 
Schweigaard Stang, a Norwegian; by 
Richard Ekblom, a Swede; by Peter 
Arumaa, an Estonian; and by many oth¬ 
er scientists. 

Simultaneously researchers from 
among the Lithuanians themselves 
emerged. In Lithuania Minor Friedrich 
KurSaitis (Kurschat) published, in 1876, 
an authoritative Lithuanian grammar, 
Grammati )c der littauischen Sprache, 
arid some works in lexicography. He 
was the first to describe the system of 
Lithuanian intonation, a hard nut for 
foreign linguists. The Lithuanian poet 
Antanas Baranauskas successfully stud¬ 
ied problems of Lithuanian linguistics, 
as did his disciple Kazimieras Jaunius. 
Of all these, the investigations of Kazi¬ 
mieras BCiga (1879—1924) proved to be 
of lasting importance. He published nu¬ 
merous papers on Lithuanian vocabula¬ 
ry, accentology, ethnogeny of the Baltic 
peoples. Buga began to prepare a capital 
dictionary of the Lithuanian language 
and lectured in the main subjects of 
Lithuanian linguistics at the newly-es¬ 
tablished University of Kaunas. The 
scholarly activity of Pranas Skardiius, 
Antanas Salys, Petras Jonikas, promi¬ 
nent Lithuanian linguists, is also asso¬ 
ciated with this university. Authorita¬ 
tive works were published by Jurgis 
Gerulis, a Lithuanian by birth, who was 
professor at various universities in Ger¬ 
many. 

In Soviet years a new stage in 
Lithuanian studies began. Much effort 
is devoted now to preparation and publi¬ 
cation of capital works, which are sig¬ 


nificant not only to linguistics but to 
national culture as a whole. Twelve 
volumes of the academic Lietuviy kal¬ 
bos iodynas (Dictionary of the Lithu¬ 
anian Language; when completed, it will 
comprise 16 or 17 volumes) and three 
volumes of the academic Lietuviy kal- 
bos gramatika (Grammar of the Lithu¬ 
anian Language) have been published. 
Lietuviy kalbos atlasas (Atlas of the 
Lithuanian Language) is being publi¬ 
shed. Between the 1940s and 1970s 
Juozas Baldikonis, Jonas Kruopas, Jonas 
Kazlauskas, Vytautas Maziulis, Jonas 
Palionis, Kazys Ulvydas, Zigmas Zin- 
kevicius gr^tly contributed to Lithu¬ 
anian linguistics. 

Studies of the Lithuanian language 
are under way in other Union republics. 
In this context works by the Russian 
linguists Mikhail Peterson, Boris Larin, 
Vladimir Toporov, Vyacheslav Ivanov 
are of importance. The contribution to 
Lithuanian philology made by Janis 
Endzelins, the most famous Latvian lin¬ 
guist, is of especially great value. 

In Lithuania itself researchers in 
Lithuanian philology are concentrated 
at the Institute of the Lithuanian Lan¬ 
guage and Literature of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Lithuanian SSR and at 
higher schools of the republic. Since 
1965 a periodical publication, Baltistica, 
devoted to the studies of the Baltic lan¬ 
guages, has been published in Vilnius. 
Standard usage of the Lithuanian lan¬ 
guage and other practical problems are 
considered in the periodical publications 
Kalbos kultura (Language Culture, sin¬ 
ce 1961) and Musy kalba (Our Language, 
since 1971). 

Of foreigners currently engaged in 
successful studies in the Lithuanian 
language mention could be made about 
the linguists Jan Safarewicz and Czes¬ 
law Kudzinowski of Poland, Pavel Trost 
and Adolf Erhart of Czechoslovakia, 
Rainer Eckert of the German Democrat¬ 
ic Republic, Wolfgang Schmid of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Vittore 
Pisani of Italy, Knut Olaf Falk of Swe¬ 
den, and William Schmalstieg of the 
USA. 
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STRESS AND INTONATION IN LITHUANIAN 


Viljamas Sekspyr as 


65 

Jei plieinq if granite LaTkas griauna, 
Jei ie me ir vanduo — neamzini, 

Tad kaip, 6, kaipgi grofcio 4ied^ jaunq 
Tii nuo mirties apginti ketini? 

Kaip tau iSsaugot roles aromata, 

, J '* /v 

Jei musvj prieSas, Laikas pavydus. 
Naikina zemej visa, kq tik mato — 
Akmens pilis if zalvario varths? 


Siurpi mintis! Pries Laik^ — mes bejegiai, 
Kas deimant^ pasleps nuo prazuties? 

Kas drjs pastoti keli^ metii begiui 
Ir tuo isgelbes grozj nuo mirties? 

Tokios jegos n£ra... Taciau, man rodos, 
Jamzins mano meil§ raides juodos. 


Translated by Aleksys Churginas 


Key to the pronunciation of Lithuanian words* 

Lithuanian English words Lithuanian Notes 

letters words 


A a 

father 

plaka 

long 


cut, other, 
couple, flood 

pats 

short 

A 3 

father 

k^sti 

always long 

B b 

boot 

buti 


C c 

cats 

cukrus 


Ch ch 


choras 

like in German “Krach“ (the back of the 
tongue is raised towards the soft palate) 

C c 

child 

6ia 


D d 

door 

dor as 


E e 

bad 

geras 

long 


bet 

bet 

short 

S ? 

bad 

skfsti 

always long 

£ e 


lekti 

always long like in German “geht“ (the 
tongue is raised rather high towards 
the palate) 

F f 

fall 

forma 


G g 

garden 

gatve 


H h 

behind 

harmonija 


I i 

ill 

ilgas 

short 

I i 

feel, leaf, 
field 

grizti 

always long 

Y y 

leaf, feel, 
field 

lygus 

always long 

J j 

you 

joti 


K k 

scar, skill, 

skola 

unaspirated, i.e. no slight puff of breath 
is heard after it (unlike in such English 
words as “call", “keen") 

L 1 

look 

luzti 

M m 

moon 

must) 


N n 

nook 

nugara 
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William Shakespeare 


65 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wrackful siege of batt’ring days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 

O fearful meditation! Where, alack, * 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 


O, none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 


Lithuanian 

letters 

English 

words 

Lithuanian 

words 

Notes 

O o 

dawn, sauce, 
saw, 

dominti 

long 


top 

tomas 

short 

P p 

spoil 

spalva 

unaspirated, i.e. no slight puff of breath 
is heard after it (unlike in such English 
words as u pool“, “peak") 

R r 


ruta 

rolled (trilled) like in Italian or Scotch 
(the tip of the tongue vibrates when 
keeping it raised towards the back 
part of the teethridge) 

S s 

sore 

sodas 


S s 

ship 

sis 


T t 

stood 

stumti 

unaspirated, i.e. no slight puff of breath 
is heard after it (unlike in such English 
words as “tea“, “two") 

U u 

put, good 

pulti 

short 

V u 

soon, soup, 
blue, rude 

musvj 

always long 

U u 

soon, soup, 
blue, rude 

kiin as 

always long 

V v 

vast 

vasara 


Z z 

zoo, easy, 
noise 

zulinti 


2 z 

pleasure, rouge 

zodis 



Note: When articulating Lithuanian consonants (the sound value of the letters 
B b, C c, Ch ch, C t, D d, F f, G g, H h, K k, L l, M m, N n, P p, R r, V v, 
Z z, Z z) before front vowels (sound value of the letters E e, % p, £ e, I i, l j, 
Y y), the consonants are palatalized, i.e. the middle of the tongue is raised towards 
the hard palate already during the articulation of the consonant (like in General 
British „lit, let“). 

* The approximate sound value of Lithuanian letters is illustrated, where possible, by means of appro¬ 
priate English and Lithuanian words 
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Earth, space 


LIST OF BASIC LITHUANIAN TERMS 

Food Colours 



ie me “earth" 
saule “sun" 
menulis “moon" 
ivaigzde “star" 
upe “river“ 
ezeras “lake" 
dangus “sky" 
vanduo “water" 
laukas “field" 
sniegas “snow" 

Family 

relationship 

motina “mother" 
tevas “father" 
sunus “son" 
dukte “daughter" 
berniukas “boy" 
mergaite “girl" 
brolis “brother" 
sesuo “sister" 
zmona "wife" 
vyras “husband" 

Home 

namas “house" 
langas “window" 
durys “door" 
stogas “roof" 
sfalas “table" 
lova “bed" 
k£d6 “chair 11 
saukstas “spoon" 
peilis “knife" 
krosnis “stove" 

Man's body 

zmogus “man" 
galva “head" 
ranka “hand" 
koja “leg" 
akis “eye" 
ausis “ear" 
burna “mouth 11 
dantis “tooth 11 
sirdis “heart 11 
nosis “nose" 


duona “bread" 
druska “salt" 
cukrus “sugar" 
sviestas “butter" 
suris “cheese" 
mesa “meat 11 
sriuba “soup" 
kose “porridge 11 
arbata “tea" 
kava “coffee 11 

Flora 

javai “corn" 
rugiai “rye" 
mieiiai “barley" 
avizos “oats 11 
kvieciai “wheat" 
berzas “birch" 
pusis “pine" 
egle “fir 11 
liepa “linden" 
medis “tree 11 


Fauna 

suo “dog 11 
kate “cat 11 
avis “sheep" 
karve “cow" 
arklys “horse" 
vilkas “wolf 11 
paukstis “bird 11 
bite “bee 11 
vabalas “bug 11 
iuvis “fish" 


Time, seasons 

laikas “time" 
oras “air 11 , “weather 11 
diena “day 11 
naktis “night" 
vakaras “evening 11 
rytas “morning" 
vasara “summer" 
ziema “winter" 
pavasaris “spring 11 
ruduo “autumn 11 


baltas “white" 
juodas “black 11 
raudonas “red 11 
geltonas “yellow" 
zalias “green" 
melynas “blue" 
rudas “brown" 

Numerals 

vienas “one" 
du “two 11 
trys “three 11 
keturi “four" 
penki “five" 
sesi “six" 
septyni “seven 11 
astuoni “eight 11 
devyni “nine" 
desimt “ten" 

Verbs 

eiti (einu) “to go 11 (“I go 11 ) 
valgyti (valgau) “to eat 11 
(“I eat") 

dirbti (dirbu) “to work" 

(“I work 11 ) 

nesti (nesu) “to carry" 

(“I carry 11 ) 

vaziuoti (vaiiuoju) “to 
ride" (“I ride") 
miegoti (miegu) “to sleep" 
(“I sleep 11 ) 

matyti (matau) “to see 11 
(“I see") 

girdeti (girdiiu) “to hear" 
(“I hear 11 ) 

gimti (gimstu) “to be born 11 
("I am born 11 ) 
mirti (mirstu) “to die (“I 
die") 
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literature and art 

LITERATURE 

Early Lithuanian writing and the 
beginning of national literature. Lithu¬ 
anian literature was concurrently 
taking shape in the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania and Lithuania Minor (MaZoji 
Lietuva, i.e. parts of the Kingdom of 
Prussia inhabited by Lithuanians and 
known by that name from the 16th 
century). The earliest Lithuanian manu¬ 
scripts are the 14—16th-century chron¬ 
icles of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
In addition to historical facts — ac¬ 
counts of military campaigns and inter¬ 
necine strife of Lithuanian dukes — 
the chronicles echo Lithuanian myths 
and legends dealing with the alleged 
descent of the Lithuanians from Ro¬ 
mans, the foundation of Vilnius, and 
the marriage of Duke Kestutis and Bi- 
rute, a vestal tending the sacred fire. 
In later times these legends were often 
featured in Lithuanian as well as in 
Polish and Latvian prose and poetry. 
Most of the chronicles are written in 
Old Slavonic (called by some researchers 
Old Russian and by others, Old Literary 
Byelorussian), which was the official 
written language of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania. Latin and Polish were 
also current. 

The establishment of the University 
of Vilnius in 1579 further encouraged 
the development of Lithuanian writing. 
In the 16—17th centuries important 
imaginative, publicistic, and historical 
works appeared. Mikalojus Husovianas 
(Nicolaus Hussovius; ca 1475—after 
1533), Mykolas Lietuvis (Michalo Litu- 
anus; 16th century), Jonas Radvanas 
(16th century), Motiejus Sarbievijus 
(Sarbievius; 1595—1640), and Albertas 
Ko j elavicius-V i j Okas (Ko j alowicz-W i- 
juk; 1609—77) wrote in Latin; Augus- 
tinas Rotundas (Rotundus, ca 1520— 
82) and Andriejus Volanas (Volanus, 
ca 1530—1610) wrote in Latin and Po¬ 
lish; and Motiejus Strijkovskis (Maciej 
Stryjkowski, 1547—after 1586) wrote in 
Polish. The ideas of humanism and the 


Renaissance had a distinct influence 
on all of them. 

The earliest extant Lithuanian text 
is a 16th-century translation of the 
Lord’s prayer. Lithuanian books ap¬ 
peared in the mid-16th century in the 
wake of the Reformation and the Count¬ 
er-Reformation led by the Jesuits. The 
first Lithuanian book, Catechismusa 
Prasty Szadei, a Lutheran catechism 
with a primer and a hymnal by Marty- 
nas Mazvydas (date of birth unknown— 
1563), was published in Konigsberg in 
1547. Other, significant authors in 
Lithuania Minor were Jonas Bretkunas 
(1535—1602), who compiled a hymn- 
book, a book of sermons and translated 
the Bible, and Danielius Kleinas (1609— 
66), the author of the first Lithuanian 
grammar. Pioneers of Lithuanian lite¬ 
rature in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
were Mikalojus Dauksa (1527—1613), 
an exponent of the ideas of the Renais¬ 
sance with his Catholic catechism and a 
collection of sermons, and Konstantyias 
Sirvydas (in some sources Sirvydas; 
1580—1631) with his book of sermons 
and a Lithuanian dictionary, the first 
in the Lithuanian language. 

The 18th century saw a further 
growth of Lithuanian writing in Lithu¬ 
ania Minor. A joint translation of the 
Bible appeared in 1735, followed by 
hymnbooks and studies in linguistics. 
Folklore came to attract scholarly inte¬ 
rest; first secular books were translated 
(Die Fabuln Aesopi, 1706; the title was 
in German), and then original works 
were composed (mostly poetic dedica¬ 
tions, epigrams, epithalamions, letters 
in verse; for example, by Adam Fried¬ 
rich Schimmelpfennig, 1699—1763). 

In Lithuania Minor the period is 
noted for the writings of Kristijonas 
Donelaitis (1714—80), the father of 
Lithuanian imaginative literature. Do¬ 
nelaitis’ talent and poetic accomplish¬ 
ment put him far ahead not only of his 
contemporaries but also of many Lith¬ 
uanian poets who lived after him. 
His narrative poem Metai (The Seasons; 
published in 1818), written in tonic 
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hexametre around 1760—70, mirrors the 
life of 18th-century Lithuanian serfs, 
their perception of the world around 
them and antagonistic relations with 
foreign overlords, and their folkways 
and everyday labour. The poet created 
realistically colourful pictures of nature 
and highlighted man’s unity with it. 
Noted for its democratic spirit and live¬ 
ly vernacular, the poem exhibits fea¬ 
tures characteristic of the Enlighten¬ 
ment and classicism. Metai was the first 
Lithuanian book translated into a for¬ 
eign language which was German 
(1818). At present Donelaitis is known in 
English (translated by Nadas Rastenis, 
1967), in Russian, in Japanese, and in 
many other languages. 

The increased germanization of 
Lithuania Minor in the 19th century 
hindered the growth of Lithuanian lite¬ 
rature there; no literary works of sign¬ 
ificance were created. Its development 
in the lands of the former Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania (Grand Lithuania; Lithu¬ 
anian Didzioji Lietuva), in the early and 
middle 19th century, was conditioned 
by certain economic and cultural factors 
resulting from the annexation of this 
territory to the Russian Empire. Exp¬ 
anding capitalist relations and spread¬ 
ing education built up a demand for 
books, thus promoting a flourishing of 
literature. 

An important role in the cultural 
life of Grand Lithuania in the early 
19th century was played by the Univer¬ 
sity of Vilnius which, after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Jesuit Order in 1773, became 
secular and began to expand. A number 
of Lithuanian writers were associated 
with it. Besides, such famous Polish 
writers as Adam Mickiewicz, Juliusz 
Slowacki, Jozef Ignacy Kraszewski also 
studied at the University of Vilnius; 
much of their writings was based on 
themes from Lithuanian history, a fact 
which had a considerable influence on 
Lithuanian literature and social 
thought. 

In Grand Lithuania, Lithuanian 
literature of the early 19th century was 


dominated by verse — mostly fables 
idyls, odes, epistles, and narrative 
ems. Exhibiting features of classicist 
and sentimentalism, this poetic litera¬ 
ture focussed on rural life and nature 
and was imbued with an antiserfdom 
spirit. Among major poets of this period 
were Antanas Strazdas (1760—1833), a 
legendary figure of pro-serf views, 
whose many poems were destined to be¬ 
come folk songs; Dionizas Poska (1757— 
1830), a museum collector and ethno¬ 
grapher, author of the narrative poem 
Mutikas Zemaiiiy, ir Lietuvos (The 
Peasant of Zemaitija and Lithuania, 
written 1815—24, published 1886) about 
the hard lot of the serfs; and Simonas 
Staneviiius (1799—1848), a folklore col¬ 
lector and author of popular fables. 

The greatest poet of the mid-19th 
century was Antanas Baranauskas 
(1835—1902), whose Anyksciy silelis 
(The Anyksdiai Pine Forest, published 
1860—61; English translations: by Na¬ 
das Rastenis, 1956; by Peter Tempest, 
1981), a lyrical poem about Lithuanian 
nature, won him lasting popularity and 
gave birth to Lithuanian romantic poet¬ 
ry. The poem sings of ancient Lithu¬ 
anian forests, glorifies Lithuania’s past, 
and expresses aspirations of the national 
movement. 

Prose of the mid-19th century was 
dominated by didactic stories (Antanas 
Tatars, 1805—89). Of importance were 
works by Simonas Daukantas (1793-— 
1864), the first historian writing in 
Lithuanian. His historical writings, 
containing numerous elements of fic¬ 
tion, are permeated with romantic and 
patriotic motifs. 

The end of the 19th and the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century. In the 1860s 
and the 1870s the growth of Lithuanian 
literature was hampered by the repres¬ 
sions of the tsarist authorities in the 
wake of the crushed Uprising of 1863. 
Lithuanian writing in the Latin alpha¬ 
bet was banned (1864—1904), and a 
number of writers were exiled. Motie- 
jus Valandius (1801—75), author of 
educational and didactic prose for the 
popular reader, was the most prolific 
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wr iter of the period. His collection of 
short stories Vaiky knygele (A Book 
f or Children, 1868) and his novella 
Palango s Juze (Juze from Palanga, 
1869), which is based on ethnographic 
niaterial, are widely known. The oppres¬ 
sive atmosphere of the period bursts out 
in the poetry of Antanas Vienazindys 
(1841—92), the pioneer of love lyrics in 
Lithuanian literature. Full of elegiac 
intonations, his poems, reflecting the 
world view of the common people, were 
sung as folk songs. 

In the last decades of the 19th centu¬ 
ry, with the spread of the national 
movement and the rise of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, Lithuanian intel¬ 
lectuals — mostly graduates and stu¬ 
dents at the universities of Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, and Warsaw—founded 
publishing centres of Lithuanian books 
and periodicals. One of such centres 
outside the Russian Empire was in Lith¬ 
uanian Minor, another functioned in the 
USA where there was a sizeable Lithu¬ 
anian community. Works of imaginative 
literature found their way into the 
newspapers and magazines published by 
these centres. 

The literary life showed signs of 
new vigour. Among the translations 
from European literatures which ap¬ 
peared at that time were works of Adam 
Mickiewicz, Jozef Ignacy Kraszewski, 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, and Juliusz Slo- 
wacki (from Polish); of Friedrich Schil¬ 
ler, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Fer¬ 
dinand Freiligrath, and Heinrich Heine 
(from German); of Ivan Krylov, Alek¬ 
sandr Pushkin, and Mikhail Lermontov 
(from Russian); of Daniel Defoe, Wil¬ 
liam Shakespeare, John Milton, and 
Jonathan Swift (from English). The 
national movement gave a new impulse 
to the development of a romantic trend, 
which was manifest in the works of 
Maironis (Jonas Maciulis, 1862—1932), 
the major poet of this period and the 
bard of the national revival. In his col¬ 
lection of lyrical verse Pavasario balsai 
(Voices of Spring, 1895) Maironis glori¬ 
fied the heroic past of Lithuania, its 
struggle with the predatory Teutonic 


Knights in the 13—15th centuries and 
sang of Lithuanian nature. In his poem 
Jaunoji Lietuva (Young Lithuania, 
1907) Maironis idealized the young 
bourgeois intellectuals. His sonorous, 
melodic poems, imbued with noble 
feelings of civic duty, soon won the poet 
great popularity and became classics. 
Regarded for a long time as a poetic 
model, Maironis’ poetry, later was op¬ 
posed by modernistic representatives of 
20th-century poetry. Maironis’ poems 
were translated into Polish, Russian, 
English, and other languages. 

Late in theff9th century the roman¬ 
tic and patriotic spirit found many fol¬ 
lowers, especially among those who 
grouped themselves round Ausra 
(Dawn), the first Lithuanian magazine, 
begun in 1883. The realistic trend of this 
period was represented by Pranas Vai- 
caitis (1876—1901), a poet of democratic 
ideas and elegiac motifs; by Vincas 
Kudirka (1858—99), a prominent figure 
in the national movement, spokesman 
of the Lithuanian liberal bourgeoisie 
and author of patriotic poems; and by 
Jonas Macys KekStas (1867—1907), an 
exponent of social conflicts and revolu¬ 
tionary spirit in poetry. 

By the end of the 19th century 
Lithuanian prose was divesting itself of 
didacticism. Short stories and novellas 
about rural life aired social and national 
conflicts between the peasants and the 
landlords (many of whom had been 
polonized). Other themes included the 
search for ideology among intellectuals, 
the struggle against tsarist oppression 
and the policy of russianization. Rea¬ 
listic prose came into its own with the 
writings of Zemaite (Julija Zymantiene, 
1845—1921), a talented writer of demo¬ 
cratic views. A peasant woman almost 
throughout her life, she drew on her 
experience in creating vivid scenes of 
the peasants’ everyday life, family rela¬ 
tions, and the hard lot of the peasant 
woman. In her prose she depicted con¬ 
flicts between the peasants and the land¬ 
lords and created unforgetable types 
of country people, as illustrated by her 
short stories Marti (Daughter-in-Law), 
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Petras Kurmelis, Topylis, and Prie dva- 
ro (On the Manor), all written in 1899— 
1903. Ideas of democracy, anticlerical 
and educationalist tendencies, an epic 
and sober narrative with elements of 
irony and humour inform Zemaite’s 
writings; her language is unsurpassed 
in vividness and richness. Her best sto¬ 
ries were translated into Russian, Ger¬ 
man, Polish, and other languages. 

Akin to Zemaite in democratic 
views and subject matter, other women 
writers — Gabriele Petkevicaite-Bite 
(1861—1943) and Lazdynq Peleda (the 
pen name of two sisters: Sofija PSibi- 
liauskiene, 1867—1926, and Marija Las- 
tauskiene, 1872—1957) — shared her 
realistic critical approach to reality, as 
did Vincas Kudirka, father of the Lithu¬ 
anian satirical short story (English 
translation of his short stories Memoirs 
of a Lithuanian Bridge, 1961). Vincas 
Pietaris (1850—1902) wrote the 
first Lithuanian novel, Algimantas, 
which dealt with history. Plays by Alek- 
sandras Fromas-Guiutis (1822—90) and 
the comedy Amerika pirtyje (America 
in a Bathhouse, 1895) by Keturakis 
(Antanas Vilkutaitis, 1864—1903) 
marked the birth of Lithuanian drama 
The end of the 19th century was forma¬ 
tive for literary criticism. 

In the early 20th century the growth 
of literature was stimulated by the Rev¬ 
olution of 1905—07 in Russia and by 
the lifting of the ban on the Lithuanian 
press. Newspapers and magazines were 
started in Vilnius; the first literary ma¬ 
gazine Vaivorykite (The Rainbow) ap¬ 
peared (1913—14), and the first miscel¬ 
lanies— Gabija (1907) and Pirmasai 
baras (The First Swath, 1915) — were 
published. Greater interest was shown 
in new trends of world literature, and a 
need for an artistic revival was strongly 
felt. Literary criticism began to play 
an important role. Psychological analy¬ 
sis and elements of lyricism and impres¬ 
sionistic style gained greater promi¬ 
nence in prose. In the short stories and 
novellas of the masters of Lithuanian 
prose — Jonas Biliunas (1879—1907), 
Juozas Tumas-Vaizgantas (1869—1933; 


English translation Sin at Easter and 
Other Stories, 1971), Satrijos Ragana 
(Marija Peckauskaite, 1877—1930), An- 
tanas Vienuolis (Zukauskas; 1882— 
1957), and Vincas Kreve-Mickevicius 
(1882—1954) — greater attention is 
given to emotions of the individual. 

The main themes of most of their 
works are the decline of ancestral con¬ 
ventionalism, the life of intellectuals of 
grass-roots stock, and various social and 
moral conflicts. Representative of the 
literature of this period are stories with 
lyrical undertones Liudna pasaka (A Sad 
Tale, 1907) by Biliunas and Paskenduo- 
le by Antanas Vienuolis (1909, known 
in the English translation under the 
title “Veronika" in Selected Lithuanian 
Short Stories; 1959). Liudna pasaka 
narrates the tragic fate of a widow 
whose husband was killed in the 
Uprising of 1863, and “Veronika" is 
an equally sad story of a young girl 
seduced and abandoned by her lover. 
Some of Biliunas’ early stories gave 
birth to Lithuanian proletarian prose; 
his later works, mostly devoted to rural 
life, show the author’s attitude to social 
and moral wrongs. Vincas Kreve-Mic¬ 
kevicius extolled the heroism of Lithu¬ 
anians in the history of their struggle 
for freedom in his Dainavos salies seny 
zmoniy padavimai (Legends Told by 
Old People of the Dainava Country, 
1912; one of the legends, “Gil§e“, was 
translated into English in 1947); Kreve’s 
characters are outstanding and vivid 
personalities. In the prose of Biliunas, 
Tumas-Vaizgantas, Vienuolis, Satrijos 
Ragana (as in the short stories of the 
late 19th century) realistic pictures 
predominate, which attests to the au¬ 
thors’ knowledge of rural life, customs, 
folklore, and the mentality of country 
folk. Kreve’s legends exhibit elements 
of romanticism. Other prose writers 
Ignas Seinius (1889—1959), Jurgis 
Savickis (1890—1952), Kazys Puida 
(1883—1945)—were less preoccupied 
with ethnographic realities of rural life; 
they experienced the influence of im¬ 
pressionism and expressionism. The 
new, so-called post-Maironis generation 
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0 f poets came to the fore, represented 
by Liudas Gira (1884—1946), Kazys 
ginkis (1893—1942), Vincas Mykolaitis- 
putinas (1893—1967), and Balys Sruoga 
( 1896 —1947). Their lyric poems, per¬ 
meated with intimate emotional expe¬ 
rience and with motifs of nature, are 
linked with the folk song tradition, 
proletarian revolutionary poetry was 
born with the romantically elevated 
lyrics of Julius Janonis (1896—1917), 
a poet and a Marxist; ideas of social 
protest and of liberation of the working 
people from exploitation permeate his 
poems. The realistic drama of the pe¬ 
riod is represented by Zemaite, Kons- 
tantinas Jasiukaitis (1882—1941), Bro- 
nius Laucevicius-Vargsas (1885—1916), 
and Gabrielius Landsbergis-Zemkalnis 
(1852—1916); the historical romantic 
drama and tragedy, by Vincas Kreve- 
Mickevifius ( Sarunas , 1911), Liudas 

Gira, and Vydunas (1868—1953). 

Literature of 1917 — 40. The begin¬ 
ning of this period saw a more active 
participation in the literary life of pro¬ 
letarian revolutionary writers who had 
been impressed and swayed by the ideas 
of the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion and the struggle for Soviet power 
in Lithuania in 1918—19. Revolutionary 
prose of the period is represented by 
Vincas Mickevicius-Kapsukas (1881— 
1935), a prominent revolutionary and 
one of the founders of the Soviet 
Lithuanian state. Revolutionary poetry 
was written by Arturas Regratis (1894— 
1924) and Vladas Rekasius (1893—1920), 
both participants of the revolutionary 
movement. In later years, proletarian 
literature was brought forth by the 
poets Andrius Dabulevicius (1896— 
1938) and Bronius Pranskus-Zalionis 
(1910—64) and by the prose writers 
Bona venturas Pauliukevi6ius (1896—- 
1938), Eugenija Tautkaite (1899—1960), 
Aleksandras Maginskas (1907—42), and 
Aleksas Jasutis (1910—38). Persecuted 
by the bourgeois authorities, these 
authors were denied conditions for 
creative work. Their writings were 
published in the Soviet Union or in the 
periodicals issued by progressive 


Lithuanian writers in the USA; with 
time, many of them settled in the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1921 the Julius Janonis Union of 
Proletarian Lithuanian Writers and 
Poets was founded in Moscow. Maga¬ 
zines in Lithuanian were published in 
Moscow and in Minsk. Proletarian writ¬ 
ings, characterized by the new subject 
matter and by ideological awareness, 
complemented Lithuanian literature 
with the facts of the hard life of the 
working people and social oppression 
and with ideas of social protest and rev¬ 
olutionary struggle. The tradition of 
Janonis’ poetry was continued, and 
elements of socialist realism began to 
emerge. Not always marked by artistic 
achievements, the proletarian prose and 
poetry were historically important, and 
subsequently Soviet Lithuanian litera¬ 
ture was built on this heritage. 

In the bourgeois Lithuanian state, 
as a result of the expansion of the school 
system, the establishment of the Uni¬ 
versity of Kaunas in 1922, and the emer¬ 
gence of professional theatres, edu¬ 
cational standards rose, and cultural life 
became more vigorous. Lithuanian cul¬ 
ture was enriched by works, through 
translations, of Greek and Roman clas¬ 
sics as well as of Russian, Polish, Ger¬ 
man, English, American, and other 
works of literature, both classical and 
modern. 

This period saw a considerable 
growth in the number of authors and 
publications. The Union of Lithuanian 
Writers and Journalists functioned 
from 1922 to 1929, and the Society 
of Lithuanian Writers was active from 
1932 to 1940. Publishing houses and 
literary societies sponsored special lit¬ 
erary prizes; from 1935, the state lite¬ 
rary prize was awarded annually. Yet, 
the ruling circles of the Lithuanian 
bourgeoisie paid little attention to a 
systematic development of culture. In 
the 1920s, when the social and political 
contradictions of the Lithuanian bour¬ 
geois state became especially acute, 
many intellectuals were disillusioned 
in their expectations that the Lithu- 
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anian bourgeoisie would be genuinely 
caring for the welfare and culture of 
the people. Differentiation among wri¬ 
ters along ideological and aesthetic lines 
was sharpened. Various literary maga¬ 
zines and miscellanies reflected the at¬ 
tempts to form different literary move¬ 
ments. 

Literature of the 1920s was domina¬ 
ted by the writers who had appeared 
on the literary scene at the turn of the 
century. The traditions of naturalistic 
realism were developed by the prose 
writers Lazdynq Peleda and Antanas 
Vienuolis in his novellas Inteligenty 
palata (The Ward of the Intellectuals, 
1922) and V&zys (Cancer, 1925) and the 
novel Pries dienq (At Dawn, 1925). 

A number of writers delved into the 
nation’s history, made attempts to grasp 
and describe characteristic national 
features. Calling for national awareness, 
some authors poeticised country folk 
and their harmonious relationship with 
nature, unrestrained and spontaneous 
emotions, and archaic ethical values. 
Such ideas are expressed in Siaudi^ei 
pastogej (Under the Thatched Roof), 
a collection of short stories by Vincas 
Kreve about rural life (1922; English 
translation The Herdsman and the Lin¬ 
den Tree, 1964) y and his novella Raga- 
nius (The Wizard, 1939). Other signifi¬ 
cant works of the period were the novel 
Pragiedruliai (The Sun Beams, 1918— 
20) by Juozas Tumas-Vaizgantas about 
the national movement of 1890—1905 
and his novella Dedes ir dedienes (Un¬ 
cles and Aunts, 1920—21) about family 
relations in 19th-century countryside 
and dramas by Vydunas. Along with 
romantic elements all these works fea¬ 
ture critically realistic descriptions of 
bourgeois reality. 

The first important literary maga¬ 
zine of the period, Skaitymai (Readings. 
1920—23), mostly published realistic 
and romantic works by the writers of 
the older generation. 

For a short period symbolism, culti¬ 
vated by Balys Sruoga, Vincas Myko- 
laitis-Putinas, Faustas Kirsa (1891— 
1964), Petras Vaiciunas (1890—1959) 


and Jurgis Baltrusaitis (1873 —1944 
poems in Lithuanian and Russian) 
gained currency in poetry and the 
drama. 

As a counterpoise to symbolism, 
aestheticism, and traditional realism a 
new avant-garde group led by the poet 
Kazys Binkis (1893—1942) emerged in 
the mid-1920s, it centred around the 
magazine Keturi vejai (Four Winds, 
1924—28). Writers of this group — Juo¬ 
zas Tysliava (1902—61), Salys Semerys 
(1898—1981), Petras Tarulis (1896— 
1980), and Butkq Juze (1893—1947) — 
resorted to futurism and expressionism 
in their writings. Soon the group fell 
apart, giving way to another movement, 
a group of antifascist writers who pub¬ 
lished the magazine Trecias frontas 
(Third Front, 1930—31). Among them 
were such young talented poets and 
prose writers as Kazys Boruta (1905— 
65), Antanas Venclova (1906—71), Jonas 
Simkus (1906—65), and Petras Cvirka 
(1909—47), the critic and poet Kostas 
Korsakas (b.1909), and the woman poet 
Salomeja Neris (Bacinskaite-Buiiene; 
1904—45). Seeking to combine expres¬ 
sionism with realism, these writers first 
rebelled against philistinism; subse¬ 
quently, moving toward the workers 
movement and socialist ideology, many 
of them embraced aesthetic principles 
of critical realism. Magazines published 
by clerical and nationalist organizations 
also made attempts to initiate literary 
movements orientated toward neo¬ 
romanticism and aestheticism. Expo¬ 
nents of the trends were the poets Jonas 
Aleksandriskis-Aistis (1904—73), Ber- 
nardas Brazdzionis (b. 1907), Kazys 

Inciura (1906—74), Antanas MiSkinis 
(1905—83), and Henrikas Radauskas 
(1910—70). Impressionistic and neo¬ 
romantic prose was represented by 
Ignas Seinius, Antanas Vaitfiulaitis (b. 
1906; English translation Noon at a 
Country Inn , a collection of short sto¬ 
ries, 1965), Kazys Jankauskas (b. 1906), 
and Nele Mazalaite (b. 1907). 

In the context of the impending Nazi 
aggression and the intellectuals’ dis- 
satifaction with the reactionary policies 
of the ruling circles of Lithuania, many 
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writers and artists moved to the Left; 
other contributing factors were the 
spreading awareness of the advances of 
soC iali sm in the Soviet Union and the 
growing struggle of the working people 
for their social rights, which was led by 
the Communist Party of Lithuania. As 
a result, an opposition in the form of an. 
antifascist front emerged in the 1930s. 
Critical realism, practiced in a great 
variety of genres and styles, was gaining 
a stronger position. 

The realistic novel diversified along 
genre and stylistic lines. The novels Al- 
toriy seselyje (In the Shadow of the 
Altars, 1933) by Vincas Mykolaitis-Pu¬ 
tinas and Mediniai stebuklai (The Wood¬ 
en Wonders, 1938) by Kazys Boruta 
explored the psychology of the individ¬ 
ual with artistic aspirations in conf¬ 
lict with the bourgeois and clerical 
environment. Altoriy seSely won espe 
cially great popularity because of a very 
convincingly drawn psychological por¬ 
trait of a young likeable writer; subse¬ 
quently, the novel was translated into 
many languages. This book gave rise 
to the Lithuanian psychological novel. 
The novel Karjeristai (The Self-seekers, 
1935) by Juozas Grusas (b. 1901) exposed 
spiritual poverty and the immorality 
of civil servants and philistines. Rural 
life is depicted in the novel Broliai 
Domeikos (English translation The Bro¬ 
thers Domeika , 1976) by Liudas Dovyde- 
nas (b. 1906) and in the novel Kaimynai 
(The Neighbours, 1939) by Juozas Pauk- 
stelis (1899—1981). The protagonist of 
Benjaminas Kordusas (1937), a novel 
by Jonas Marcinkevicius (1900—53), 
is a representative of the old gentry, 
which had degraded morally and econo¬ 
mically. In her novel Aukstujy Simoniy 
likimas (The Fate of the Simonis Family 
from Aukstujai, 1935) leva Simonaityte 
(1897—1978) suggestively amplified 
problems of the historical fate of the 
Lithuanians in Lithuania Minor. Pictur¬ 
ing their life in a specific environment, 
the novel exhibits a blend of realistic 
and romantic elements. Nazi ideology 
is denounced in the novel Siegfried Im- 
merselbe atsijaunina by Ignas Seinius 


English translation Rejuvenation of 
Siegfried Immerselbe, 1965). 

This period also witnessed the 
growth of the realistic short story. In 
their short stories Petras Cvirka, Anta- 
nas Venclova, Juozas GruSas, and Jonas 
Marcinkevicius depicted the daily exist¬ 
ence, with all its dramatic conflicts, of 
the ordinary people in Lithuanian towns 
and the countryside. Denunciation 
of bourgeois social relations and bour¬ 
geois moral values, along with the es¬ 
pousal of revolutionary reconstruction 
of society, were the ideas enriching crit¬ 
ical realism through the works of wri¬ 
ters identified with Trecias frontas. 
Some of their works already displayed 
elements of socialist realism. In addition 
to short stories, Petras Cvirka wrote an 
innovative social novel, Zeme maitinto- 
ja (Mother Earth, 1935), which is about 
the gruelling life of a new peasant set¬ 
tler and his family and about the 
awakening of revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness. Popular from the beginning, Zeme 
maitintoja is now regarded as a classic; 
it was translated into many languages 
(abbreviated English translation in 
1940). In its social commitment Antanas 
Venclova’s novel Draugyst£ (Friend¬ 
ship, 1936) about student life is akin to 
Cvirka’s Zeme maitintoja . Lyricism, 
dramatic personal experiences, and a 
tremendous poetic appeal are distin¬ 
guishing features of the poems and poet¬ 
ic tales on folklore motifs by the woman 
poet Salomeja Neris characteristically 
manifest in her collections Per luztant\ 
ledq, (Across the Breaking Ice, 1935) and 
Diemedziu zydesiu (I Shall Blossom 
Like a Wormwood, 1938). Historical 
plays by Balys Sruoga, among others 
Milzino paunksme (The Shade of a 
Giant, 1932), and by Vincas Kreve and 
plays by Petras Vaiciunas and Kazys 
Binkis on themes of everyday life were 
most representative of the drama of the 
period. Former supporters of Trecias 
frontas and participants in the antifa¬ 
scist struggle — the poets Vytautas 
Montvila (1902—41), Teofilis Tilvytis 
(1904—69), and Kazys Jakubenas 
(1908—50) and the prose writers Vincas 
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Zilionis (1905—64) and Juozas Baltusis 
(b. 1909) — collaborated in the progres¬ 
sive periodicals Kultura (Culture. 
1923—41), Literatura (Literature, 1936). 
and the miscellany Prosvaiste (Ray of 
Hope, 1937—40). Vincas Kreve, Liudas 
Gira, and Stasys Anglickis (b. 1905), 
writers of the older generation who had 
chosen the road of opposition, also were 
regular contributors to these magazines. 
In later years all these writers, with 
few exceptions, made up the nucleus of 
the authors of Soviet literature. 

Most prominent representatives of 
children’s literature in 1917—40 were 
Pranas Masiotas (1863—1940, English 
translation of his short-stories collection 
The Kitten, 1978), Kazys Binkis, Bernar- 
das Brazdzionis, Petras Cvirka, Antanas 
Giedrius (1892—1977), and Vytautas 
Tamulaitis (b. 1913; Skruzdelytes Grei- 
tutes nuotykiai, 1935; English transla¬ 
tion 1964). Literary criticism of the pe¬ 
riod was represented by Juozas Tumas- 
Vaizgantas, Liudas Gira, Vincas Myko- 
laitis-Putinas, and Balys Sruoga; crit¬ 
icism of the antifascist trend, by Kos- 
tas Korsakas, Antanas Venclova, Jonas 
Simkus, and Julius Butenas (b. 1908). 

A special place in Lithuanian litera¬ 
ture of 1919—40 belongs to the writers 
who lived in the Vilnius territory (then 
occupied by Poland) and in the USA. 
The works of Ona Miciute (1899—1973), 
Albinas Zukauskas (b. 1912), and Juozas 
Kekstas (1915—81), writers of the Vil¬ 
nius territory, reflected antifascist 
moods and opposition to social and na¬ 
tional oppression. Vincas Jakstys 
(1880—1961), Rojus Mizara (1895— 
1967), and other writers, then living in 
the USA, were influenced by the work¬ 
ers’ revolutionary movement; Antanas 
Tulys (1898—1977) and Algirdas Mar- 
geris (1889—1977), writers closer to 
bourgeois ideology, wrote in a realistic 
vein. 

Soviet period. With the reestablish¬ 
ment of Soviet power in 1940, Soviet 
Lithuanian literature began to take 
shape. The new conditions of economic 
and social life — the overthrow of ex¬ 
ploiting classes, advances in the econo¬ 
my, welfare, and education, the con¬ 


struction of socialism and commu 
nism — determined its characteristic 
features. Socialist realism began to 
assert itself. With time, Lithuanian 
literature began to play an important 
role in the cultural life of the multi¬ 
national Soviet society. 

Ideological commitment of most of 
Lithuanian writers to continue their 
creative work under Soviet conditions 
to participate in the construction of so¬ 
cialism, and to help in shaping the new 
Weltanschauung constituted the main 
feature of literary development during 
the first stage of Soviet Lithuanian lite¬ 
rature (1940—41). Among the pioneers 
and organizers of Soviet Lithuanian 
literature were progressive writers of 
the bourgeois period and participants 
in the antifascist movement — Petras 
Cvirka, Salomeja N£ris, Vytautas Mont- 
vila, Liudas Gira, Jonas Simkus, Jonas 
Marcinkevicius, Kazys Boruta, Antanas 
Venclova, Kostas Korsakas, Teofilis 
Tilvytis, Juozas BaltuSis, and Julius 
Butenas. Realistically interpreting the 
historic changes, Antanas Vienuolis, 
Balys Sruoga, Vincas Mykolaitis-Puti- 
nas, Juozas Grusas, and leva Simonaity- 
te resumed their creative work and, 
with time, enriched Soviet Lithuanian 
literature with important contributions. 
In 1940 the Writers’ Union of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR was instituted. 

Expressing the festive mood of the 
times, literature of 1940—41 was domi¬ 
nated by poetry opulently represented 
in various periodicals. Montvila’s poet¬ 
ic talent flourished during this period. 
Montvila, Gira, and Neris, socially com¬ 
mitted writers of lyrics, poeticized peo¬ 
ple’s struggle for freedom and de¬ 
nounced the evils of the bourgeois past. 
Marked by revolutionary romanticism, 
poetry of this period is full of elated, 
often passionate, intonations. In short 
stories and essays by Cvirka, Jonas 
Marcinkevidius, Simkus, Baltusis, and 
other writers the moral superiority and 
spiritual wealth of the ordinary working 
people stand out in strong relief against 
the moral and political degradation of 
the bourgeoisie; in some works revolu- 
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tionary traditions are emphasized. Lite¬ 
rature of this period reflected the wri¬ 
ters’ negative attitude towards the 
bourgeois system, their understanding 
of people’s role in history and in socialist 
revolution. All this played an important 
part in the further development of na¬ 
tional literature. 

After the occupation of Lithuania by 
the Hitlerites Lithuanian literature 
could develop mostly outside Lithuania, 
as many authors found themselves in 
the interior of the Soviet Union. Some 
Lithuanian writers and young literati 
fought in the ranks of the Red Army or 
worked as war correspondents; others 
contributed to the war effort by work¬ 
ing at various factories, on state farms, 
or on the staff of the All-Union Radio 
Broadcasting Committee. The writers 
who failed to escape were persecuted 
by the Nazis (Vytautas Montvila was 
executed by a firing squad; among the 
imprisoned writers were Balys Sruoga 
and Teofilis Tilvytis). During the war 
the evacuated writers lived and worked 
in Moscow, Penza, or at various places 
where the 16th Lithuanian Rifle Divi¬ 
sion was stationed or fought. Lithuanian 
books and periodicals were published 
in the interior of the Soviet Union, 
several books were translated into Rus¬ 
sian and other national languages. 

Lithuanian poetry made great 
strides during the war. In her famous 
poems Salomeja Neris aired the people’s 
determination to defeat the invaders 
of the Soviet homeland and the people’s 
passionate belief in victory; some of her 
poems are imbued with the nostalgic 
feeling of an individual torn off from 
his homeland (collections Dainuok, sir- 
die gyvenimq “Sing, O Heart, About 
Life," 1943; Lakstingala negali neciulbe- 
ti “A Nightingale Cannot Help but 
Sing“, 1945; Mano kraStas “My Land“, 
1947, State Prize of the USSR of 1947). 
A skilful combination of intimate, dra¬ 
matic, and heroic intonations, Neris’ 
lyric poetry, classical in form and pure¬ 
ly national in imagery, is noted for its 
spontaneity, sonority, and the serene 
simplicity characteristic of folk songs 


Her poems enjoyed tremendous popu¬ 
larity and were a major influence upon 
the development of Lithuanian poetry. 

Liudas Gira wrote militant verse 
based on folk poetic traditions. Permea¬ 
ted with heroic pathos and lyrical sin¬ 
cerity, poems by Antanas Venclova and 
Kostas Korsakas are characterized by a 
subtle blend of patriotic and intimate 
motifs. During this period/ ingenious 
younger poets — Eduardas Miezelaitis 
(b. 1919), Vladas Mozuriunas (1922— 
64), and Vacys Reimeris (b. 1921) — ap¬ 
peared on the literary scene. 

Prose t)f the period is best represen¬ 
ted by Petras Cvirka’s short stories deal¬ 
ing with cruelty of the Nazi invaders, 
the people's spontaneous hatred for 
plunderers from the West, the human¬ 
ism of Soviet people, and friendship 
among Soviet nations (English transla¬ 
tion Seeds of Fraternity, 1955). Realistic 
pictures of life at the front and in the 
rear and of the partisan struggle are 
drawn in the short stories and publicis¬ 
ts writings of Jonas Marcinkevidius, 
Juozas Baltusis, Jonas Simkus, Antanas 
Venclova, and Augustinas Gricius 
(1899—1972). Militant publicists spirit 
marks the critical essays by Kostas 
Korsakas. 

Socially committed and based on 
democratic and patriotic traditions of 
the past literature, writings of the war 
period are characterized by a distinct 
national character and great popular 
appeal. 

A number of writers of bourgeois 
bias, who had lived during the war in 
Lithuania, fled to the West in 1944 and 
settled in the USA, Canada, Australia, 
and other countries. Other writers, who 
had left Lithuania before the war, also 
stayed abroad. Some of these writers — 
Jonas Aleksandriskis, Bernardas Braz- 
dzionis, Liudas Dovydenas (b. 1906) — 
participated in anti-Soviet activities 
severing all ties with Lithuania’s liter¬ 
ary life. Other writers — Marius Kati- 
liskis (1915—80), Jonas Mekas (b. 1922), 
Eduardas Cinzas (b. 1924) — published 
their works in Soviet Lithuania striving 
to retain contacts with their homeland 
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In the postwar period Soviet Lithu¬ 
anian literature developed in a comp¬ 
lex political and economic environment. 
It was a period of reconstruction of 
the national economy and its reorga¬ 
nization along socialist lines, a period of 
strife with anti-Soviet social forces. 
Literature took an active position in the 
struggle with bourgeois ideology, popu¬ 
larized the ideas of Soviet patriotism 
and internationalism, and helped shape 
the socialist Weltanschauung. Especially 
diligent in this activity were the writers 
who had returned from the Soviet 
Union. Most of the writers who had 
spent the war years in Lithuania were 
painfully searching for their path. Some 
of them, influenced by anti-Soviet pro¬ 
paganda and threats of bourgeois na¬ 
tionalists, were still uncertain and ap¬ 
prehensive. The activity of the Union 
of Soviet Lithuanian Writers, which 
was reestablished after Lithuania's libe¬ 
ration, helped rally all writers. 

In 1945, the First Congress of Soviet 
Lithuanian Writers was held, and the 
literary magazine Per gale (Victory, 
founded 1942) was reopened. Since 1946 
the literary weekly Literatura ir me - 
nas (Literature and Art, founded 1942) 
has been published. Despite the diffi¬ 
culties of the period Soviet Lithuanian 
literature, encouraged by the invigorat¬ 
ed public and cultural life, the advances 
in public education, and the growing 
readership, was gaining a stronger 
position. 

Translations of foreign literature 
into Lithuanian began to come out sys¬ 
tematically. Major works of Russian 
and other Soviet literatures, of Roman 
and Greek classics, of French, English, 
American, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Polish, Czech, Hungarian, Swedish, Da¬ 
nish, Finnish, and other literatures 
were translated into Lithuanian, thus 
contributing to the literary awareness 
of Lithuanian readers. 

Significant works of fiction appear¬ 
ed in the postwar period. The novel 
Kalvio Ignoto teisybe (Truth of the 
Blacksmith Ignotas, 1948—49) by Alek- 
sandras Gudaitis-Guzevicius (1908—69) 


is a panoramic epic about the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in Lithuania after 
the Great October Socialist Revolution; 
in 1951 the novel was awarded the State 
Prize of the USSR. Vividly depicting 
working people and their exploiters, 
Antanas Vienuolis in his novel Puo- 
dziunkiemis (1952; Puodziunas’ Farm¬ 
yard) and leva Simonaityte in her nov¬ 
el Pikciurniene (1953; English transla¬ 
tion Buse and Her Sisters , 1965) show 
the moral and political degradation of 
the bourgeoisie. Jonas Dovydaitis 
(1914—83) and Jonas Avyzius (b. 1922) 
wrote about the industrial reconstruc¬ 
tion after the war and about the collec¬ 
tive-farm movement in the countryside. 
In short stories and essays, epic in form 
and ideologically committed, the themes 
of postwar everyday life, of socialist 
work, and of class struggle were domi¬ 
nant. 

The narrative poems Usnyne (The 
Land of Thistle; 1949) by Tilvytis (State 
Prize of the USSR.of 1951) and Broliska 
poema (The Poem of Brotherhood, 1954) 
by Eduardas Miezelaitis epically con¬ 
trasted the miserable past of the Lithu¬ 
anian village and the new brighter vis¬ 
tas opened up by socialist mode of life. 
Poets Antanas Venclova, Teofilis Tilvy¬ 
tis, Valerija Valsiuniene (1907—55), 
Kostas Korsakas, Vladas Mozuriunas, 
Vacys Reimeris, Vladas Grybas (1927— 
54), and Antanas Jonynas (1923—76) 
sang of reconstruction work, of peace 
and friendship; class enemies, the 
aggressive plans of imperialists, and 
vestiges of the bourgeois past are fierce¬ 
ly denounced in their poetry. The So¬ 
viet Lithuanian drama — Apyausrio 
dalia (The Fate of Dawn, 1945), Kazi- 
mieras Sapiega (1947) by Balys Sruoga, 
plays by Borisas Dauguvietis (1885— 
1949), Juozas Baltusis, Augustinas Gri- 
cius, and Jonas Marcinkevicius — was 
also making its first steps during that 
period. 

Manifestations of critical realism 
Lingered on in the literature of the first 
postwar years, especially in the works 
of the authors of the older generation 
writing about the bourgeois past. Yet, 
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the critical realism of those years was 
bound up with features determined by 
,ht> socialist Weltanschauung, compris¬ 
ing the understanding of a revolution- 
)r y progress in life, very distinct char¬ 
acterization of social types, ardent de¬ 
nunciation of evils of the bourgeois past,. 

the eulogy of people’s heroism. 
Imbued with a fighting spirit and publi- 
cistic fervour, the poetry of that period 
continued in the revolutionary prole¬ 
tarian tradition (especially that of Ju¬ 
lius Janonis). Some poems became too 
rhetoric, declarative, and ceremonial, 
a tendency brought about by Stalin’s 
Dersonality cult. Literary criticism and 
studies (Kostas Korsakas, Jonas Simkus, 
Bronius Pranskus-Zalionis, and Vincas 
Mykolaitis-Putinas) tackled the prob¬ 
lems of adherence to party principles in 
literature, its national character, and 
its relations to life. Attempts were made 
to reassess the heritage of literature on 
the basis of Marxist-Leninist metho¬ 
dology. 

The second half of the 1950s and the 
1960s marked a new stage in Soviet 
Lithuanian literature characterized by 
a faster growth, both in scope and quali¬ 
ty, and by the emergence of a new gene¬ 
ration of writers. Decisions adopted by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, new democratic developments in 
Soviet life, the general advance of cul¬ 
ture, and expanding cultural relations 
with other countries were the moving 
forces underlying the development of 
literature. Truthfulness to life, the spir¬ 
it of socialist humanism, efforts to di¬ 
versify style and techniques were gain¬ 
ing greater prominence in literature. An 
illustrative and obscurely shallow de¬ 
piction of reality ran its course, and ef¬ 
forts were made to widen literature’s 
thematic range; tolerance of artistic 
individuality gained ground. Along with 
undeniable successes, tendencies for 
works of minor local or personal interest 
or of extreme pretentiousness crept up 
in literature of this period. 

Significant achievements were evi¬ 
dent in all literary genres. At the begin¬ 
ning of the period innovative novels. 


centring on rural life in the past and 
social struggle, were written by leva 
Simonaityte (Vilius Karalius, 1956), 
Juozas BaltuSis ( Parduotos vasaros “The 
Bartered Summers", vol. I, 1957; State 
Prize of the Lithuanian SSR, 1957), Vin¬ 
cas Mykolaitis-Putinas ( Sukileliai “The 
Insurgents 11 , vol. I, 1957; State Prize of 
the Lithuanian SSR, 1958), and Juozas 
Paukstelis (Jaunyste “Youth", 1959). 
These novels accentuate the profound 
moral values of the Lithuanian people 
and their striving for freedom and social 
justice. Especially popular became Par¬ 
duotos vasaros. a novel in four short sto¬ 
ries by Juozas BaltuSis. Through the 
narrative of the protagonist, a boy shep¬ 
herd working for a rich farmer, the 
alienation among the members of the 
farmer’s family is revealed, as is the so¬ 
cial drama of the hired labourers who 
painfully endure social wrongs. 

A number of interesting novels and 
novellas appeared in the late 1950s and 
in the 1960s. The novels include Rozes 
Zydi raudonai (The Scarlet Roses Are 
Blooming, 1959; State Prize of the 
Lithuanian SSR of the same year) and 
Kauno romanas (Novel of Kaunas, 1966) 
by Alfonsas Bieliauskas (b. 1923), Vidu- 
ry didelio lauko (In the Midst of a Big 
Field, 1962) by Romualdas Lankauskas 
(b. 1932), Laiptai j dangy (Stairway to 
the Sky, 1963) and Adorno obuolys 
(Adam’s Apple, 1966) by Mykolas Sluc- 
kis, Kaimas kryzkeleje (A Village at the 
Crossroads, 1964; State Prize of the 
Lithuanian SSR of 1965) and Sodybq 
tustejimo metas (1970, State Prize of the 
Lithuanian SSR of 1971 and the Lenin 
Prize of 1976; English translation The 
Lost Home, 1975) by Jonas Avyzius, O 
laikrodis eina (The Clock Keeps Ticking 
Away, 1966) by Jonas Mikelinskas 
(b. 1922), and Apie duonq, meilg ir sau- 
tuvq (Of Bread, Love, and a Rifle, 1967) 
by Vytautas Petkevicius (b. 1930). The 
books deal with the ideological and 
ethical maturation of an individual in 
the context of the war and the postwar 
difficulties, examine the emerging so¬ 
cialist society and collective-farm move¬ 
ment, and look into the everyday prob- 
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lems of family life. Especially popular 
became J. Avyzius’ novels, which 
were translated into many languages of 
the peoples of the USSR and foreign 
languages. In the novel Kaimas kry&ke- 
leje (A Village at a Crossroads) prob¬ 
lems of the economic reorganization of 
collective farms and new approach in 
their management are unfolded through 
the destinies of strong-willed, determi¬ 
ned, and spontaneous country people. 
His Sodybif, tustejimo metas (The Lost 
Home) pivots on the painful experience 
of a provincial teacher during the years 
of the Nazi occupation and the postwar 
period. Novels by Venclova, Vytautas 
Sirijos-Gira (b. 1911), Halina Korsakie- 
ne (b. 1910), and K. Marukas (b. 1921) 
are built round the themes of revolu¬ 
tionary movement and life of the work¬ 
ers and intellectuals before 1941. 

The life of the peasants and provin¬ 
cial intelligentsia in the postwar and 
subsequent periods is shown in the nov¬ 
els and short stories of the 1970s: Alka- 
na zeme (The Hungry Earth, 1971) and 
Po vasaros dangumi (1973; State Prize 
of the Lithuanian SSR of 1974; English 
translation Under Summer Skies, 1979) 
by Vytautas Bubnys (b. 1932); Riesuty 
duona (Hazelnut Bread,1972) by Saulius 
Saltenis (b. 1945); Dievo avinelis (Lamb 
of God, 1974) by Rimantas Savelis 
(b. 1942); works by Pranas Treinys 
(b. 1928) and other writers. The nov¬ 
els of Mykolas Sluckis, Jonas Avyfcius, 
Jonas Dovydaitis, Romualdas Lankaus- 
kas, Raimondas Kasauskas (b. 1934), 
Vytautas Petkevicius, Leonidas Jacine- 
vifius (b. 1944), Vytautas Martinkus 
(b. 1943), the Dirgela brothers (Petras 
b. 1947 and Povilas b. 1941), and Algi- 
mantas Zurba (b. 1942) bring up issues 
concerning contemporary man and his 
moral conflicts, as well as problems of 
love and family, of fathers and sons, of 
public duty and opposition to bureau¬ 
cratic routine. In novellas by Juozas 
Pozera (b. 1927) causes of antisocial 
behaviour, moral degradation, and 
crime are examined. 

Philosophically generalized portraits 
of Lithuanian peasants, confronted by 


social changes and historical events 0 f 
the recent past, motifs of labour and 
of man’s unity with nature, his integ¬ 
rity and generosity dominate the latest 
novels by BaltuSis Sakme apie Juzq 
Tale of Juza, 1979; State Prize of the 
Lithuanian SSR of 1980) and by Jonas 
Mikelinskas Kur lygiis laukai (Where 
the Meadows Stretch Wide, 1981; State 
Prize of the Lithuanian SSR of 1983). 

Growing in number, the novel and 
novella have differentiated along genre 
and stylistic lines. Juozas Paukstelis, 
Jonas Avyzius, and Juozas Baltusis con¬ 
tinued with the traditional epic novel, 
while Mykolas Sluckis and Alfonsas 
Bieliauskas wrote psychological novels 
and novellas based on the stream-of- 
consciousness technique. The lyrically 
ironic novel was represented by Saulius 
Saltenis and by Rimantas Savelis and 
the adventure novel by Vytautas Siri¬ 
jos-Gira. The allegorical novel of comp¬ 
lex structure and symbols was elab¬ 
orated by the Dirgela brothers. 

A greater interest in topical issues, 
highly dramatic situations, and more 
profound psychological analysis of char¬ 
acters are also typical of the period’s 
short stories whose thematical range 
has widened considerably. Depicting 
various social and professional groups, 
short-story writers dealt with moral and 
psychological problems and with dram¬ 
atic aspects of life. Very important for 
the revival of this genre were the short 
stories by Mykolas Sluckis, full of tragic 
collisions and lyrical intonations. In his 
collections of short stories Vejy pagaire- 
je (Blown by All the Winds, 1958), Ge- 
riau mums nesusitikti (We Shall Do 
Better Not to Meet Again, 1961), Isdai- 
gos ir likimai (Tricks and Fates, 1964; 
State Prize of the Lithuanian SSR of 
1966) Sluckis chronicles war and post¬ 
war events and discloses man’s confused 
feelings and relations. Interesting short 
stories were written by Jonas Mikelins- 
kas, Juozas Grusas, Romualdas Lan- 
kauskas, Algirdas Pocius (b. 1930), Vy- 
tautas Rimkevicius (b. 1930), Juozas 
Aputis (b. 1936) Vladas Dautartas 

(b. 1927), Romualdas Granauskas (b. 
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1939 ), a n< i many other prose writers. 
j,jonficti on > comprising essays by Juo- 
zas PoSera, Rimantas Budrys (b. 1930), 
and Ignas Pikturna (b.1924), and mem- 
oirs by An tanas Venclova, leva Simo- 
naityte, Jonas Ragauskas (1907—67), 
Juozas Baltusis, Halina Korsakiene, and 
Julius Butenas, gained in artistic quali¬ 
ty. Humorous and satirical literature of 
the period was best represented by Vy- 
taute Zilinskaite (b. 1930). 

In poetry, the winds of change of the 
1950s and 1960s were felt early and pro¬ 
duced remarkable results. Emphasizing 
man’s worth and his unique passion for 
new horizons of experience, the poetic 
works reflected the aspirations of Soviet 
Deople and the need for an ideological, 
ethical, and aesthetical renewal in the 
wake of the conquest of space and 
spectacular advances in science and 
technology. Poetry of this period is 
characterized by overt lyrical and 
philosophical intonations, in form, 
bolder metaphors and symbols, improvi¬ 
sation, and associative thinking were 
introduced. Poets began to resort more 
frequently to various traditions of na¬ 
tional art (folklore, ancient popular 
culture and philosophy, poetry of the 
past) and world art, especially that of 
20th century. These features were clear¬ 
ly manifest in the poetry of Eduardas 
Miezelaitis, noted for its great poetic ap¬ 
peal and the significance of its message 
(Zmogus “Man“, a collection of poems, 
1961; Lenin Prize of 1962; English 
translation Cardiogram, 1978), in the 
poetry of Vincas Mykolaitis-Putinas 
(Buties valanda “An Hour of Being", 
1963), in Justinas Marcinkevicius’ nar¬ 
rative poems Kraujas ir pelenai (Blood 
and Ashes, 1960) and Siena (The Wall, 
1965). 

The poet Justinas Marcinkevicius 
was very popular in Lithuania through 
the 1970s and early 1980s, producing 
the collections SeSios poemos (Six Po¬ 
ems, 1973), Gyvenimo Svelnus prisiglau- 
dimas (Life Touched Me Softly, 1978), 
and Buk ir palaimink (Be and Bless, 
1980; English translation of his poetry 
Love Is Like This, 1983). In a reserved 


but intimate tone Marcinkevicius devel¬ 
ops his favourite theme — man’s unity 
with his motherland — viewing folk 
cultural traditions as spiritual and 
sacred heritage. In its development 
contemporary Lithuanian poetry re¬ 
ceived its most powerful impulses from 
Vincas Mykolaitis-Putinas, Eduardas 
Miezelaitis, and Justinas Marcinkevi¬ 
cius. Other popular poets of this period 
were Albinas Zukauskas, Eugenijus Ma- 
tuzevicius (b. 1917), Pauli us Sirvys 

(1920—79), Juozas Macevicius (b. 1928), 
Janina Degutyte (b. 1928), Alfonsas Mal- 
donis (b. 192S), Algimantas Baltakis 
(b. 1930), Vytautas Blo2e (b. 1930), Jo¬ 
nas JuSkaitis (b. 1933), Albinas Berno- 
tas (b. 1934), Marcelijus Martinaitis 
(b. 1936), Vladas Simkus (b. 1936). Judi- 
ta VaicifinaitC (b. 1937), Jonas Strielku- 
nas (b. 1939), and Sigitas Geda (b. 1943; 
English translation The Songs of Au¬ 
tumn, 1978). Antanas Miskinis, Jonas 
GraiCiunas (b. 1903), Stasys Anglickis, 
and Aleksys Churginas (b. 1912), poets 
of elder generation, experienced a re¬ 
naissance of creative vitality. 

The drama, too, showed signs of re¬ 
newal and greater variety, with dramas 
and comedies on the moral and social 
problems of contemporary life dominat¬ 
ing the scene. Among the most prolific 
playwrights were Kazys Saja (b. 1932), 
Viktoras Miliunas, Vytautas Rimkevi- 
cius, Raimundas Samulevicius (1937— 
81), and Dalia UrneviciutC (b. 1932). 
Significant historical and philosophical 
problems, such as the individual’s rela¬ 
tionship with the fate of his nation and 
with the development of its culture, 
were examined in Juozas Grusas’ dra¬ 
mas Herkus Mantas (1957), Adorno 
Brunzos paslaptis (The Secret of Ado- 
mas Brunza, 1967), and Barbora Radvi- 
laite (1972), which, by the scope of the 
characters and situations, are closer to 
tragedies. The poetic drama was repre¬ 
sented by Justinas Marcinkevicius’ 
Mindaugas (1968; English translation 
in Nine Modern Soviet Plays, 1977), 
Katedra (The Cathedral, 1971), and 
Mazvydas (1977). The 1950s saw the 
emergence of the Lithuanian screen 
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play (Vytautas Zalakevxcius, b. 1930; 
Vytautas Rimkevicius; Grigorii Kano- 
vich, b. 1929; Romas Gudaitis, b. 1932; 
Saulius Saltenis; and Rimantas Savelis). 

Children’s literature of the 1970s 
was represented by Kostas Kubilinskas 
(1923—62; English translation of his 
poem “The Frog Queen“, 1974), Eduar- 
das Miezelaitis (English translation Kas- 
tantas and the Birds , 1978), Aldona Lio- 
byte (b. 1915), Anzelmas Matutis 

(b. 1923), Kazys Saja, Justinas Marcin- 
kevicius, Janina Degutyte, Vytautas 
Petkeviiius, Violeta PalCinskaite (b. 
1943), and Martynas Vainilaitis 
(b. 1943). 

Literary criticism has widened its 
scope. Most of the critics deal with both 
the history and theory of literature. 
Along with such established literary 
critics as Kostas Korsakas, Bronius 
Pranskus-Zalionis, Vytautas Galinis 
(b. 1924), Jonas Lankutis (b. 1925), 

and Vytautas Kubilius (b. 1928), the 
1960s and 1970s saw the arrival of a 
group of younger critics interested in 
the most vital problems of contemporary 
literature (Vitas Are§ka, b. 1927; Alber- 
tas Zalatorius, b. 1932; Elena Bukeliene, 
b. 1934; Algis Samulionis, b. 1936; Ri- 
cardas Pakalniskis, b. 1935; Algimantas 
Buiys, b. 1939; Kestutis Nastopka, b. 
1940; Viktorija Daujotyte, b. 1941; Pet- 
ras Brazenas, b. 1941; and Valentinas 
Sventickas, b. 1948). 

Recent decades have witnessed the 
expansion of links between Lithuanian 
literature and literatures of other Soviet 
nations and foreign countries. The num¬ 
ber of translations from Lithuanian 
into Russian and other languages has 
grown tremendously. The popularity of 
Lithuanian authors and their promi¬ 
nence in multinational Soviet literature 
have increased. Books of Lithuanian 
authors can be read now in 36 languages 
of the Soviet Union and 28 foreign lan¬ 
guages. The greatest number of Lithu¬ 
anian books (over 700 titles) has been 

translated into Russian. 

Many translations from Lithuanian 

are published in socialist countries, 
especially in the German Democratic 
Republic, Poland, and Hungary. Each 


year about 50 books of Lithuanian au¬ 
thors come out in other languages. 

Translations of Lithuanian literature 
into English have appeared in the Soviet 
magazines International Literature , So¬ 
viet Literature (no. 9, 1961, and no. 8 
1982, were entirely devoted to Lithu¬ 
anian literature), Culture and Life , and 
Soviet Woman . The publishers of 
Moscow and Vilnius have issued in sep¬ 
arate editions works by Antanas Bara- 
nauskas, Petras Cvirka, leva Simonai- 
tyte, Jonas Avyzius, Eduardas Mie£e- 
laitis, Vytautas Bubnys, Kostas Kubi¬ 
linskas, and Justinas Marcinkevicius; 
anthologies of Soviet Lithuanian poetry, 
Beads of Amber (1979, compiled and 
translated by Lionginas Pazusis) and 
The Amber Lyre (1983, compiled by Vy¬ 
tautas Kubilius). Translations of various 
short stories and plays of Lithuanian 
authors have appeared in the collec¬ 
tions of translations of Soviet literature: 
25 Stories from Soviet Republics (1958), 
By the Light of Day (1968), Dialogue at 
Sea (1969), Nine Modern Soviet Plays 
(1977). A selection of poems by Vacys 
Reimeris, An Indian Melody, was pub¬ 
lished in India in 1971. English trans¬ 
lations of works by Kristijonas Donelai- 
tis, Antanas Baranauskas, Vincas Kudir- 
ka, Vaiigantas, Vincas Kreve, Liudas 
Dovydenas, Antanas VaiCiulaitis, Ignas 
Seinius, Sigitas Geda, and other Lithu¬ 
anian authors were published in the 
United States. Anthologies of prose (Se¬ 
lected Lithuanian Short Stories , 1959) 
and of poetry (Lithuanian Poets, 1968; 
Selected Postwar Lithuanian Poetry , 
1978) also came out in the USA. 

The greatest number of translations 
from Lithuanian into English have been 
made by Albinas Baranauskas, Elena 
Bradunaite, Pranas Jakstys, Algirdas 
Landsbergis, Cl. Mills, Milton Stark, 
Lionginas Pazusis, Nadas Rastenis, Dan- 
guole Sealey-Sadunaite, Peter Tempest, 
Jonas Zdanys, and Stepas Zobarskas; 
into German, by Hermann Buddensieg, 
Lucija Baldauf-Jurgutyte and Irene 
Breving; into Russian, by David Brods- 
kii, Susana Mar, Lev Ozerov, V. Cepai- 
tis, and others. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Remains of temporary Paleolithic 
an d Mesolithic settlements are found 
0 n the territory of the Lithuanian SSR. 
j n more permanent settlements dating 
from the fourth to second millenia B.C. 
f^alioji, Vilnius Raion), there were 
overground or half-sunken frame struc¬ 
tures of oval or rectangular floor plan 
with wattle-daub walls or with walls 
of vertical logs joined together at the 
top (Sventoji, Nida) and with open 
hearths inside. 

Fortified settlements, or hill forts 
(Lithuanian piliakalniai) , appeared at 
the end of the first millenium B.C. and 
at the beginning of the Common Era; 
ramparts, stockades, and moats followed 
the contours of their grounds (for 
example, the hill fort of Dukstas, Igna- 
lina Raion; the hill fort of Bradeliskiai, 
Vilnius Raion). Buildings were over¬ 
ground timber-frame structures. 

Presumably about the middle of the 
first millenium A. D. another type of 


settlements — the so-called vieSes — 
gradually took shape in Lithuania. 
Buildings in these settlements were 
concentrated at the foot of hill forts, 
which served as fortified retreats for 
people and property in time of war. 
During the 12th and 13th centuries 
vieses gradually gave way to sedejimai 
(forerunners of modern homesteads, or 
viensedziai in Lithuanian), group- farm¬ 
steads (Lithuanian sod&iai , peasant set¬ 
tlements), and villages encircled by 
stockades (Lithuanian kiemai or kaimai, 
settlements of feudal lords). During the 
Valakai Land Reform (16th century) 
most of these peasant settlements were 
reorganized into villages with regular 
streets, which survived up to modern 
times and are called kaimai (villages). 
Settlements of feudal lords became to 
be known as dvarai (manors). 

In the early feudal epoch, wooden 
castles of the nobility were built in 
hill forts, with settlements of a free 
or a linear layout at the foot; some 
of these settlements later developed into 





















Palflse Church, its belfry and chapel (18th c.) 


townships or towns. Irregularly shaped 
squares arose at the crossings of roads 
running through these settlements. 

With the establishment of the 
Lithuanian feudal state, large moat- 
and-bailey castles with defence towers 
were built. Some of them — Kaunas 
Castle, Medininkai Castle — were 
rectangular in layout; others — Grodno 
Castle, the Upper Castle of Vilnius — 
were polygonal. Castle architecture was 
noted for its monumentality, Baltic 
(Wendic) masonry and a restrained 
decor. 

In the second half of the 14th centu¬ 
ry, Gothic masonry and Gothic forms 
came into use, and the Gothic style 
began to dominate in architecture. Rep¬ 
resentative of this style are Trakai 
Insular Castle (second half of the 14th 
century) and churches of the one-nave- 
and-two-aisle hall type with three- 
walled apses (St. Nicholas’ Church in 
Vilnius, second half of the 14th century; 
Vytautas Church in Kaunas, 15—16th 
centuries; St. George’s Church in Kedai- 
niai, 15th century). Massive, unplas¬ 
tered buttress-reinforced walls, some¬ 
times decorated with fire bricks, as well 
as triangular pediments with niches, 
steep gable roofs, and groined or star¬ 


shaped ceiling vaults were characteris¬ 
tic of these churches.Later ecclesiastical 
Gothic edifices (second half of the 15th 
century and the 16th century; St. 
George’s Church in Kaunas, 15—16th 
centuries; Zapyskis Church, second half 
of the 16th century; St. Anne’s Church 
and the Church of the Bernardines in 
Vilnius, end of the 15th century — 
1516) are more decorative, with more 
original facades, numerous pinnacles 
and spires, and lierne vaults. Urban 
architecture was dominated by oblong, 
one- or two-storeyed houses, with their 
back or long side facing the street. 
Public buildings served various repre¬ 
sentational purposes (Perkunas House 
in Kaunas, 15th century). Molded bricks 
of various forms were used for the 
finish of all Gothic buildings; such 
decor is most characteristic of St. Anne’s 
Church in Vilnius. 

In the 16th century, along with 
Gothic architecture, the Renaissance 
style began to spread in Lithuania. 
Cities and townships, regular in plan, 
began to grow; the first projects for 
the regular layout of cities — Kau¬ 
nas, Jurbarkas — were made about 
1540. Rectangular and quadrangular 
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—uares. appeared in some older cities 
(Kaunas, Kedainiai) and in newer or 
reC onstructed towns (Birzai, Skuodas, 
yjrbalis, Anyksciai, Kretinga). Some 
cities — Vilnius, Kaunas, Klaipeda — 
<vere surrounded by ramparts and de¬ 
fence stone walls with Renaissance 
gates and towers. Bastion castles, such 
gs in Klaipeda and Biriai, castles and 
mansions of feudal lords, public build¬ 
ings (town halls, schools, courts), 
churches, and houses were built. Res¬ 
idential castles — the Lower Castle in 
Vilnius, 1530; Siesikai Castle, 16—17th 
centuries; Panemune Castle, 1604—10; 
Raudondvaris Castle, early 17th cen¬ 
tury; Raudone Castle, late 16th cen¬ 
tury — had a representational palace 
in the central part comprising several 
buildings with closed or half-closed 
inner courtyards, sometimes with round 
or square towers at the corners; the 
palaces were surrounded by parks and 
ponds. Ecclesiastical buildings, rectan¬ 
gular in floor plan, were of the single¬ 
nave or one-nave-and-two-aisle hall 
type (St. Michael’s Church in Vilnius, 
1594—1625; the Church of the Holy 
Trinity in Kaunas, 1634; Rykantai 


Church, 16th century; Siesikai Church, 
1537), or basilica-type with the floor 
plan in the shape of a Latin cross 
(Simnas Church, second half of the 16th 
century), or had one nave with transepts 
(the Church of Sts. Peter and Paul in 
Siauliai, 1625). Notably symmetrical, 
with pilasters dividing their various 
planes, the churches had monumental 
towers at the principal facade. In the 
16—17th centuries, a number of stone 
houses were built in towns. Those were 
mainly two-storeyed buildings of a 
rectangular floor plan, sometimes con¬ 
sisting of several blocks, with closed 
or half-closed fnner courts. Arches, 
niches, and pilasters decorated the ped¬ 
iments of these houses (examples are 
houses in Gorky Street and Arkliai 
Street in Vilnius, the Bernardine mon¬ 
astery, otherwise known as Masalskis 
House [early 17th century] in Kaunas, 
and a house in the old quarter of Kedai¬ 
niai); their roofs were often surmounted 
by attics (for example, the former 
chapter house in Vilnius, Gorky Street). 

Some public buildings also acquired 
Renaissance features: the Town Hall 
of Vilnius dating from the turn of the 




























































l 7 th century, the Town Hall of Kaunas 
rl542—62; architect Benediktas Choi- 
--wskis, died 1542), the Town Hall of 
j^edainiai {1654; all later reconstructed), 
the ensemble of the University of 
Vilnius (begun in the late 16th century). 

In the first half of the 17th century, 
along with Renaissance architecture, 
the Baroque became popular. The Re¬ 
naissance and Baroque coexist in some 
buildings of the early Baroque (1600— 
1650 ; St. Kazimieras’ Church, 1618, 
built by Jonas Prochovicius and others; 
St. Theresa’s Church, 1634—50, both 
in Vilnius). In the period of mature 
Baroque (1650—90), the most notewor¬ 
thy buildings of Baroque architecture 
in Lithuania were erected: the Church 
of Sts. Peter and Paul in Vilnius (begun 
in 1668), Sluskos Palace (1694, in Vil¬ 
nius), the architectural complex in Pa- 
iaislis (begun in 1667). The late Baroque 
period (1690—1765) saw the emergence 
of the Lithuanian Baroque school which 
was characterized by basilicas, rec¬ 
tangular in plan, with two-tower fa¬ 
cades, triangular pediments, and a mag¬ 
nificent decor (the Church of the Jesuits 
in Kaunas, 1725, reconstructed after 
1732; St. Catherine’s Church, 1743, and 
the Church of the Missionaries, 1753, 
in Vilnius, both designed by the archi¬ 
tect Kristupas Jonas Glaubicas (Glau- 
bitz], died in 1767). Pilasters and various 
planes, broken up by architectural de¬ 
cor, dominated in residential architec¬ 
ture and public buildings (for example, 
the Observatory of the University of 
Vilnius, 1753, architect Tomas Zebraus- 
kas, 1714—58). 

Towards the end of the 18th century 
Classicism began to emerge. It was 
especially evident in the planning of 
towns, in the architecture of public 
buildings and manorial residences. 
Towns and townships were rectangular 
in layout, with emphasis upon the main 
compositional axis (RokiSkis, Veisiejai, 
Rietavas). Parks of a free or mixed 
layout came into being. Sections of 
towns, regular in plan, were built. 

From fhe 19th century Lithuanian 
towns were designed according to the 




Kaunas Town Hall (architect J. Matekeris [Mattekier], 
1775) 
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nne’s Church and the Church ol the Bernardines ( 15 th to 16 th c.); in Vilnius 
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The eastern wing of the Verkiai architectural ensemble (architects M. Knakfusas and L. Stuoka-Guceviiius, 18th 
to 19th c.) 


pattern of Russian towns. A project 
for the regular layout of Vilnius was 
made in 1817, for Zarasai in 1836, for 
Kaunas in 1847 (revised in 1861 and 
1871), for Ukmerge in 1855, for Sven- 
cionys in 1874, also for other towns. A 
number of public buildings and country 
houses for nobility were built. In 1793, 
a department of architecture was estab¬ 
lished at the University of Vilnius; it 
played a large role in the subsequent 
development of Lithuanian architec¬ 
ture. 

The buildings of early Classicism 
(ca 1770—82) —the annexe of the ob¬ 
servatory of the University of Vilnius, 
begun in 1782; Brzostowski Palace in 
Vilnius; the manor house in Paezeriai, 
completed in 1797 (all by the architect 
Martynas Knakfusas [Marcin Knakfus, 
Knacfuss], ca 1740—1803); the recon¬ 
structed Town Hall of Kaunas, 1771, 
architect Jonas Matekeris (Mattekier, 
b. 1739) — exhibit elements character¬ 
istic of the transition from the Baroque 
to Classicism. Architecture of mature 
Classicism (1782—1820) — the Cathe¬ 
dral of Vilnius, 1801; the Town Hall 


of Vilnius, 1799, both by the architect 
Laurynas Stuoka-Gucevicius (1753— 
98); the manor house in Antasava, 1820, 
architect Mykolas Sulcas (Schultz; 
1769—1812) — is characterized by mon- 
umentality, symmetry, horizontal vol¬ 
umes, columned porticos, and a mod¬ 
erate sculptural decor. After 1820, the 
Russian Empire style (for example, the 
reconstructed governor’s palace in Vil¬ 
nius, 1832, the Russian architect Vasilii 
Stasov and other architects) and a local 
variety of Classicism (for example, 
Tiskevidius Palace in Vilnius) began 
to spread in Lithuania. 

Under the new social, economic, 
political, and cultural conditions 
brought about by the abolition of serf¬ 
dom and the growth of capitalism, the 
period between the mid- 19th and ear¬ 
ly 20th centuries saw the spread of Neo- 
Romanticism, Eclecticism (Neo- Roman¬ 
ticism, Neo-Gothic, and Neo-Baroque: 
the Palace of the Philharmonic Society 
in Vilnius, early 20th century; Rokiskis 
Church, 1868—81, architect Jurgis Ver- 
neris, 1868—94; Palanga Church, 1897— 
1907, the German architect E. Schrand- 
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mann), and Art Nouveau (a number of 
re sidential buildings in Vilnius). 

The period after World War I saw 
the growth of construction work in 
towns (especially in Kaunas) where 
public and industrial buildings, houses, 
schools, and hospitals were erected. At 
first the dominant architectural style 
was Neo-Classicism (the bank in Kau¬ 
nas, 1929, architect Mykolas Songaila, 
1874—1941; the Kaunas Art School, 
1922, architect Vladimiras Dubeneckis, 
1888 —1932); later on, features of mod¬ 
ern architecture appeared (The Central 
Post Office, 1932, engineer Feliksas 
Vizbaras, b. 1880; the Mikalojus Kons- 
tantinas Ciurlionis Art Museum, 1936, 
architect Vladimiras Dubeneckis; the 
Palace of Trade, Industry and Crafts, 
1938, at present the J. Paleckis Public 
Library; and the Research Laboratory, 
1938, at present the Faculty of Chemical 
Technology of the Kaunas Polytechnic 
Institute; both designed by the architect 
Vytautas Landsbergis-Zemkalnis, b. 
1893). Attempts were made to create a 
national school of architecture (schools, 
dairies; Karmelava Church, 1932, now 
destroyed, architect Vladimiras Dube¬ 
neckis). Architects were trained at the 
University of Kaunas (from 1922 archi¬ 
tecture was taught as a subject; in 1939 
it became a course of study leading to 
a degree). 

The architecture of the Soviet period 
is chara terized by a planned urban dev¬ 
elopment, rational distribution of in¬ 
dustrial zones and urban residential 
areas, construction on a mass scale, and 
wide application of standardized designs 
and methods of industrial construction. 
After World War II all attention was 
given to the reconstruction of war-rav¬ 
aged towns. Projects for the general 
layout of major cities were drawn (later 
revised): for Siauliai in 1951, 1963, and 
1980; for Panevezys in 1951, 1962, and 
1973; for Klaipeda in 1952, 1964, and 
1977; for Kaunas in 1953 and 1965; for 
Vilnius in 1953, 1967, and 1980. New in¬ 
dustrial centres arose (Naujoji Akmene, 
begun in 1948, architect Kazys Seselgis, 
b. 1915; Elektrenai, begun in 1960, ar- 



An 18th-century Baroque hall in Vilnius 



Hall of an administrative building (1982) 
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D^cof of a church interior 



Detail ol the interior of the Church of St*. Peter and 
Paul (19th c.) 


chitects Kazimieras Bufas, b. 1908, gj 
rute Kasperaviiiene, 1926—76; Snie 
ckus, begun in 1978). New rural settle¬ 
ments — collective-farm and state-farm 
settlements — were built (Dainava 
a settlement of the Leonopolis State 
Farm in Ukmerge Raion, begun in 1965 
architect Romualdas Kamaitis, b. 1935 
and other architects, State Prize of the 
USSR of 1971), with original one-family 
houses (the dominant type is a house of 
prefabricated panels by the Alytus Ex¬ 
perimental Housing Combine) or blocks 
of flats, with farm buildings of modern 
design, and with modern service es¬ 
tablishments (for example, Juknaifiiai, 
a settlement of the Juknaiciai State 
Farm in Silute Raion; Klausuciai, a 
settlement of the Michurin Horticulture 
State Farm in Jurbarkas Raion). Some 
settlements have a great deal of green¬ 
ery and show a continuity of the tradi¬ 
tional way of planning (Skaistgirys). 

Since 1955 methods of industrial 
construction have been used, and since 
1959 an extensive construction of 
prefabricated apartment houses has 
been introduced. Urban residential 
districts of the 1960s and 1970s are 
characterized by rationally planned 
layouts, compact centres, diversity 
of spatial composition, close harmony 
with the environment, simplicity of 
forms, and a rational use of architec¬ 
tural elements (loggias, balconies, 
partitions) and decor, i. e. material and 
colour (ZirmCLnai, a residential district 
in Vilnius, begun in 1962, architects Bi- 
rute KasperaviCiene, Bronislavas Krd- 
minis, b. 1928, and others. State Prize of 
the USSR of 1968; Lazdynai, a resi¬ 
dential district in Vilnius, begun in 
1967, architects Vytautas Cekanauskas, 
b. 1930, Vytautas Bredikis, b. 1930, and 
others, Lenin Prize of 1974; Karolinis- 
kes, a residential district in Vilnius, 
begun in 1971, architect Kazimieras Ba- 
lenas, b. 1935; Taika Avenue in Kaunas, 
begun in 1973, architects Neringa Difiu- 
vien£, b. 1931, Graiina Miskiniene, b. 
1927, and others; Dainava, a residential 
district in Kaunas, 1975, architect Algir- 
das SteponaviCius, b. 1943, and others; 
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Pprn pim n k a i> Gedminai I, and Gedmi- 
^ai II, residential districts in Klaipeda, 
architect Gytis Tiskus, b. 1943, and 
others). A number of squares and trans¬ 
port junctions have been built in new 
reS idential districts. 

Public buildings are erected accor¬ 
ding to standardized or individual 
designs. Standard buildings usually 
have a symmetrical form and are purely 
functional; those built according to 
individual designs combine functional¬ 
ity with a freer plan and more plastic 
forms; their volumes are better inte¬ 
grated with the environment and they 
have more original interiors (in Vil¬ 
nius — the Palace of Art Exhibitions, 
1967, and the Institute of Agricultural 
Economy, 1979, both designed by the 
architect Vytautas Cekanauskas; the 
Palace of Sport, 1971, architects Eduar- 
das Chlomauskas, b. 1927, Jonas Kriuke- 
lis, b. 1927, Zigmantas Liandzbergis, 
b. 1929, State Prize of the Lithuanian . 
SSR of 1973; the Bus Terminal, 1974, 
architect Vytautas Bredikis; the Opera 
House, 1974, architect Elena Nijole 
BuCiute, b. 1930; Wedding Palace, 1975, 
architect Gediminas Baravykas, b. 1940; 
Palace of Exhibitions of Lithua¬ 
nia’s Economic Achievements, 1980, 
architect Edmundas Stasiulis, b. 1943; 
the Academic Drama Theatre, 1981, 
architects Algimantas Nasvytis and 
Vytautas Nasvytis, twins born in 1928; 
in Kaunas — the Culture and Sports 
Centre of the 50th October Synthetic 
Fibre Plant, 1975, architects Vytautas 
Dicius, b. 1930, Algimantas Leckas, 
b. 1934; the Centre of Political Edu¬ 
cation, 1975, architect Boleslovas Za- 
bulionis; the reconstructed Laisves Ale- 
ja, principal avenue of Kaunas, begun 
in 1977, architects Vanda Paleckiene, 
b. 1910, and Alfredas Paulauskas, b. 
1928; the Stadium of the Sports Amal¬ 
gamation, 1978, architects Jonas Putna, 
b. 1921, Algimantas Alekna, b. 1941, and 
Boleslovas Zabulionis; a shopping cen¬ 
tre, 1982, architect Algimantas Sprin- 
dys, b. 1928; in Klaipeda — the Bildukas 
Shopping Centre, 1972, architect Gytis 
Tiskus and others; Fishermen’s House 
1974, architect Juozas Baltrenas, b. 
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Lietuva Hotel (1983,.Vilnius) 




Kelme Palace of Culture (1978) 





Houses in Nida (1980) 
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1924; in Siauliai — the Bus Terminal, 
1966, architect Albertas Ratnikas, b. 
1923; Wedding Palace, 1975, architects 
Ignas Laurusas, 1932—74, and Apolo 
nija Nisteliene, b. 1925). Works of ap¬ 
plied and decorative art are widely used 
in new buildings (examples are in the 
Neringa Cafe and Neringa Hotel in Vil¬ 
nius, 1960, architects Algimantas Nas- 
vytis and Vytautas Nasvytis; in PuSele 
Sanatorium in Valkininkai, 1970, archi¬ 
tects Zigmantas Liandzbergis, Eduardas 
Chlomauskas, frescoes by Birute 2ilyt6, 
b. 1930, and by Algirdas Steponaviiius, 
b. 1927; frescoes in the building of the 
Siauliai Medical School, 1970, by Vitolis 
Trusys, b. 1936). 

A great deal of attention is given to 
recreational architecture (Vanagupe. 
Neringa, Druskininkai), to the visual 
information on motor roads and its 
aesthetic appeal (Vilnius—Kaunas, Vil¬ 
nius—Druskininkai, Kaunas—Klaipe¬ 
da), to the restoration of the old sections 
of towns (Vilnius, Kaunas, Klaipeda. 
Trakai, Kedainiai), to the adaptation for 
modern uses of individual architectural 


monuments (the Town Hall of Kau¬ 
nas, at present Wedding Palace, 1973 
architect Zibartas Simanavicius, fc>. 
1930; the former bishops’ residence in 
Vilnius, later governor general’s palace 
at present the Artists’ Palace of the 
Lithuanian SSR, 1975, architect Romu- 
aldas Kazlauskas, b. 1928, and others; 
Verkiai Palace, at present the Scientists’ 
Palace of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Lithuanian SSR, 1976, architect Anta- 
nas Kunigelis, b. 1931; the architectural 
complex of the University of Vilnius, 
1968—79, architects Angela Svabaus- 
kiene, b. 1928, Elena Urboniene, b. 1928, 
Jonas Kriukelis, and Zita Vanagaite, b. 
1942; artists Rimtautas GibavitSius, 
Antanas Kmieliauskas, Petras Repays, 
and others). 

From 1951 to 1971 architects could 
get their education at the Kaunas Poly¬ 
technic Institute. At present they are 
trained at the Vilnius Institute of Civil 
Engineering (from 1970) and at the Art 
Institute of the Lithuanian SSR (from 
1945). Since 1944 the Architects’ Union 
of the Lithuanian SSR has been functio¬ 
ning. 



Palace of Exhibitions of Lithuania's Economic Achievements 
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FINE ARTS 

Neolithic pottery, artifacts of bone 
and amber, and wooden, bone or amber 
figurines of people and animals dating 
from the same period have been found 
on the present-day territory of Lith¬ 
uania. Finds dating from the beginning 
of the Common Era include articles of 
jewelry made of non-ferrous metals 
(temple ornaments, lunulae, fibulae, and 
bracelets). Weapons and metal parts of 
trappings for horses (stirrups, bridles) 
and for warriors (helmets, belts) also 
represent this period. Combined of 
various materials and decorated with 
geometrical and stylized animal and 
vegetal ornaments, these articles were 
often sculptural in form (fibulae with 
animal-shaped ends, pendants and 
bridle fasteners in the form of horses 
and birds). In the tenth century A. D. 
pottery appeared. Ceramics was simple 
in shape, decorated with wavy or chev¬ 
ron lines and pit impressions. 

Art objects of the first half of the 
13th century, especially their decor, 
show the influence of Byzantine, Slavo¬ 
nic, and West European art. In the first 
half of the 14th century Byzantine man¬ 
uscript books-miniatures were created 
in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania (for 
example, the Gospel of LauruSavas). 
Decorative tiles with geometrical, 
animal or heraldic ornaments in relief 
date from the same period. With the 
introduction of Christianity, church art 
began to spread in Lithuania. 

Lithuanian art of the mid-14th to 
16th centuries was dominated by the 
Gothic style, as is evident in jewel¬ 
ry (decorated with coloured stones, 
ornaments, and filigree work), in 
refined church ritual objects and table¬ 
ware adorned with precious stones, in 
wooden sculptures of madonnas and 
saints, in glazed domestic pottery, in 
armour and weapons decorated with 
precious stones and gold, and in fine 
needlework. 

In the 15th century, murals exhibit¬ 
ing elements of Byzantine (for exam¬ 
ple, inTrakai Insular Castle) and Gothic 





The Madonna and Chf'ld from O/d Trakai (16th c.) 
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The Reaper, oil painting by K. Ruseckas (1844) 
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Sagittarius. From The Zodiac cycle, oil painting by M. K. Ciurlionis (1907) 

















































art (for example, in the Church of the 
Bernardines in Vilnius) came into being. 
Manuscript books, copied in the scripto¬ 
ria of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania in 
the Gothic or Cyrillic alphabet, have 
survived, as have foreign books orna¬ 
mented with initial letters and head- 
pieces, sometimes illustrated with 
pictures of saints (for example, the 
Graduals of Vilnius; the Gospel of Msti- 
iius, 14th century, the Gospel of Leonas 
Sapiega, 15th century). 

The early 16th century saw the 
spread in Lithuania of Renaissance art 
which was created by German, Italian, 
Flemish, or native masters. The portrait 
was the dominant genre. Popular were 
tombstone sculptures (bas-reliefs of Al- 
bertas GoStautas in Vilnius Cathedral 
and of Teodoras Bogdanas Oginskis in 
Kruonis Church, tombstones of Stanis- 
lovas Radvila in the Church of the Ber¬ 
nardines in Vilnius and of Andrius Va- 


laviCius in Tytuvenai Church), statues 
(for example, of Kristupas Radvila in 
Biriai Castle), decorative stucco sculp¬ 
tures (the portal of Siauliai Church, the 
attic of the Ausra Gate in Vilnius), 
carved altars, pulpits, and organs (Kre- 
tinga, Seduva, and Siesikai churches). 

A separate school of portrait medals 
took shape; it was represented by the 
artists Steponas Olandas, P. Platinis, 
Jonas Engelhartas (Engelhardt), and J. 
Tilner. In easel painting the portrait, 
which expressed the ideas of Humanism 
and depicted local types, was popular 
with the artists (for example, the por¬ 
traits of Povilas Sapiega and Povilas 
Algimantaitis, the picture of St. Mary 
in the chapel of the Ausra Gate in 
Vilnius), as were religious or genre com¬ 
positions and battle scenes. Highly ac¬ 
complished in artistic terms were mural 
paintings (for example, frescoes in St. 
John’s Church in Vilnius) and limnings 
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(for example, in the prayer book of 
Albertas Go§tautas, 1528) executed in 
the Late Renaissance style. 

Graphic art emerged in the early 
16th century. The first works were 
drawings and woodcuts used in book 
ornamentation: Malaya podorozhnaya 
knizhitsa (A Little Travel Guide, 1522); 
The Bible of Mikalojus Radvila the 
Black, 1563; and Statut Velikogo 
Kniazhestva Litovskogo, 1588 (Statute 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania of 
1588). Later copper engravings appear¬ 
ed. Graphic art of the 16th and early 
17th centuries is represented by the 
portrait (for example, portraits of Rad¬ 
vila the Black, Radvila the Orphan, 
and Zygimantas Augustas [Sigismund 
August]), by landscape paintings and 
by artistically ornamented panoramic 
plans and maps. Tomas Makovskis (Ma- 
kowski, 1562—1630) was the foremost 
graphic artist of his time. Objects of 
applied decorative art had acquired 
Renaissance forms and decor. Metal 
articles — representational cannons, 
chests, armour, helmets, and swords — 
were decorated with ornaments, enamel, 
and precious stones. Among other char¬ 
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Portrait of the Artist’s Wife , watercolour by K. Skle- 
rius (1926) 


acteristic articles were carved furni¬ 
ture (the pews and pulpit in Kretinga 
Church and the pulpit in Presbyte¬ 
rian Church in Kedainiai) and tiles 
decorated with portraits in relief, com¬ 
positions, and heraldic ornaments. Ob¬ 
jects of coloured glass (a glass workshop 
was opened in Vilnius in 1525), tapes¬ 
tries, and knotted carpets were also 
made at that time. Artistic book binding 
of the period is represented by the 
works of such masters as Vaitiekus, 
Onisimas RadiSauskas, Jokubas Morku- 
nas, and P. Migdalauskas. 

In the early 17th century Lithuanian 
art exhibited features of the Late Re¬ 
naissance mixed with Mannerism. Ba¬ 
roque art, showing characteristically 
local features, began to emerge at that 
time. In the mid-17th to 18th centuries, 
architecture-related sculpture and 
painting dominated in Lithuanian 
art. The fagades and interiors of ec¬ 
clesiastical buildings were decorated 
with statues and reliefs (St. John’s 
Church, St. Kazimieras’ Church, and 
the Church of the Trinitarians in Vil¬ 
nius; Palevenys and Tytuvenai chur¬ 
ches). Very expressive is the sculptural 



The White Apple-tree, oil painting by A. Samuolis 
(1932) 
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Saframfnai Church, oil painting by A. Galdikas 


decor of the Church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul (second half of the 17th century) 
and the wood carvings of the Church 
of the Bernardines (second half of the 
18th century; both in Vilnius). 

Baroque painting experienced the 
influence of foreign schools especially 
those of Italy and Poland. There was 
also a local school of realist artists. 
The walls of numerous churches and 
palaces (for example, in the University 
of Vilnius, Sapiegos Palace, the monas¬ 
tery at Pazaislis, Jieznas and Liskiava 
churches) were decorated with frescoes. 
In easel painting the favourite genre 
was the portrait (for example, by Mike- 
lis Arkangelas Palonis [Michelarcangelo 
da Campo Palloni, 1637—between 1711 
and 1713] and Silvestras de Miris, 
1700—90); also popular were various 
religious compositions (for example, by 
Mikelis Arkangelas Palonis), fairly 
reserved in the 17th century and more 
dramatic and expressive in the 18th 

century. Graphic art — book illustra¬ 
tions, portraits, and compositions on 

religious subjects — also developed 


rapidly. The foremost graphic artists of 
the period were Aleksandras Tarasevi- 
fiius and Leonas Tarasevicius (Tarasie- 
wicz; late 17th—early 18th centuries), 
PranciSkus Vaclovas Balceviiius (18th 
century), Herske Leibovicius (1700— 
70), and J. Sdirskis (died in 1653). 

In the mid-18th century, articles 
of applied decorative art were made 
not only in workshops of craftsmen 
guilds but also in manufactories owned 
by magnates. Among their products 
were pottery of various shapes and 
decor, cut-glass articles, clocks decor¬ 
ated with figure compositions, orna¬ 
ments and inscriptions, wrought-iron 
articles (gates, railings, and crosses), and 
fine textiles (tapestries and carpets from 
the Radvila manufactories at Dubingiai, 
Kedainiai, and other estates). Baroque 
features can also be seen in church 
furniture (the monastery at Pazaislis), 
in wooden pulpits (for example, in the 
St. Kazimieras’ chapel in Vilnius Cathe¬ 
dral), and in organs. 

The development of Lithuanian art 
was stimulated by the departments 
of drawing and painting (1797), sculp- 
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ture (1803), and graphic art (1805) 
opened at the University of Vilnius. 
Until 1832 these departments trained 
professional artists and encouraged 
democratic trends in art. 

The end of the 18th century saw 
the spread of Classicism, which reflect¬ 
ed the ideas of the Enlightenment and 
whose foremost exponents were Pran- 
ciskus Smuglevicius (1745—1807) and 
Gasparas Borovskis (1785—1854). Its 
more academic trend is represented 
by the creations of Juozas Oleskevicius 
(1777—1830). Elements of realism are 
prominent in the works of Jonas Ruste- 
mas (Rustem, 1762—1835). From 1810 
art exhibitions were held in Vilnius. 

Art of the 1810s shows elements 
of the Early Romanticism, as is evident 


from the paintings of Jonas Rustemas 
and Jonas Damelis (Johann Kristophor 
Damehl, 1780—1840). Classicism and 
Romanticism coexist in the works of 
the sculptor Kazimieras Jelskis (Jels- 
ki; 1782—1867). After 1832, a Romantic 
trend became prominent especially in 
painting and graphic art. In painting 
the dominant genre was the portrait 
(for example, by the artists Valentinas 
Vankavidius, 1800—42, and Karolis Ri- 
pinskis, 1809—92), which emphasized 
social aspects of the sitters’ characters 
and sought to give a better insight into 
their psychology. Genre and historical 
compositions, among others by the ar¬ 
tists Aleksandras Slendzinskis (1806— 
78), Kanutas Ruseckas (1800—60), and 
Konstantas Kukevidius (1810—42), 
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Shots from the Wood, oil painting by S. Diiaukitas (1972) 


expressed the ideas of national libera¬ 
tion, love for the native land and its 
customs, depicted common people bro¬ 
ken by social conditions. Another popu¬ 
lar genre was landscape painting which 
fostered love for the native land (the 
works of Vincentas Dmochovskis [Dma- 
chauskas], 1807—62, and Karolis Ra- 
Sinskis, 19th century). Of the graphic 
works the most popular were book 
illustrations on Lithuanian themes (for 
example, illustrations by Vincas Sma- 
kauskas [Smokowski] for the narrative 
poem Witolorauda [Lamentation of 
Witol] by Jozef Ignacy Kraszewski, 
1846). 

In the mid-19th century efforts 
were made to publish and popularize 
works of art. Several books of engra¬ 


vings came out; most representative 
were “Krasto raizybos paminklai" 
(Woodcuts, published in 1858) by Kon- 
stanty Tyszkiewicz (1774—1852) and Al¬ 
bum de Vilna (A Book of Vilnius, 1844— 
62) by Jonas Kazimieras Vilcinskis 
(Wilczynski). In the second half of 
the 19th century, a realistic trend in 
Lithuanian art, represented by the art¬ 
ists Jonas Zenkevitius (1825—88), 
Alfredas Remeris (Romer, 1832—97), 
Eduardas Matas Remeris (Romer, 
1848—1900), Nikodemas SilvanaviSius 
(1834—1919), and Juozas BalzukeviSius 
(Balzukiewicz, 1866—1915), was get¬ 
ting stronger. 

Manifestations of the Late Roman¬ 
ticism were present in the works of the 
artists Elvyras Andriolis (Elviro An- 
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driolli, 1836—93) and Kazimieras Al- 
chimavicius (Alchimovicius, 1840— 
1916). Among the realist artists were 
the Russians Ivan Trutnev (1827—1912), 
Vasilii Sadovnikov (1800—79), and 
Sokrat Vorobyev (1817—88), who paint¬ 
ed on Lithuanian themes. A school of 
drawing under Ivan Trutnev (later 
under Ivan Ribakov) functioned in 
Vilnius from 1866 to 1912. 

The popular spirit began to assert 
itself in Lithuanian art, which was due 
to its links with Russian art (Lithuanian 
artists studied in St. Petersburg, a num¬ 
ber of Russian artists worked in 
Lithuania, exhibitions of Russian art 
were held in Vilnius in 1873 and 1878). 
Applied decorative art — furniture, 
metal articles, pottery, and textiles — 
mostly repeated historical styles exhib¬ 
iting features of ecclecticism. 

The development of national art 
was greatly stimulated by the Lithua¬ 
nian Art Society (founded 1907) and 
by the national art exhibitions of 
1907—14, sponsored by the society. 
Expressing democratic and humanistic 
ideas, these exhibitions, diverse in styles 
and techniques as well as in ideolog¬ 
ical connections of their participants, 
were dominated by genre compositions 


Among the contributors to these exhibi¬ 
tions were the artists Antanas Zmuidzi- 
naviCius (1876—1966), Kajetonas Skle- 
rius (1876—1932), Antanas Jarosevicius 
(1870—1956), Petras Rimsa (1884— 
1961), and Juozas Zikaras (1881—1944). 
Distinctly original was Mikalojus Kons- 
tantinas Ciurlionis (1875—1911), an 
artist of powerful imagination. In his 
paintings and works of graphic art Ciur¬ 
lionis fused the tradition of Lithuanian 
folk art with the principles of Roman¬ 
ticism and Art Nouveau. 

Lithuanian art in 1919—40 showed 
a great ^ariety of ideological and ar¬ 
tistic trends. The majority of artists 
grouped themselves around the Kaunas 
Art School (founded 1922), took part 
in the activities of the Society of 
Lithuanian Art Creators (1920—29). In 
19,25, the Mikalojus Konstantinas Ciur¬ 
lionis Gallery was opened in Kaunas 
(Ciurlionis Art Museum at present). 
Art of the 1920s was dominated by a 
realistic trend whose foremost expo¬ 
nents were the painters Justinas Vie- 
noiinskis (1886—1960), Petras Kalpokas 
(1880—1945), Jonas Sileika (1883— 
1960), Adomas Varnas (1879—1979), 
and Adomas Galdikas (1893—1969), 
as well as the sculptors Petras Rimsa 



Section of the fretco Our Land by A Banyte. N. Davhkova, and S. Veiveryte (1980) 
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Lithuanian School. 1864—1904, sculptor P. RimSa 
(1906) 



The First Swallows, sculptor J. Mikenas (1964) 


and Juozas Zikaras. There were mani¬ 
festations of officialese salon art charac¬ 
terized by bourgeois ideology, the 
so-called national romanticism, ili Us _ 
trativeness, and elements of naturalism. 
The creations of Vladas Dubeneckis 
(1887—1932) and Vladas DidSiokas 
(1889—1942) marked the birth of 
Lithuanian stage design. 

A younger generation of artists — 
graduates of the Kaunas Art School 
and foreign art schools (mostly those 
of Paris) — came to the fore in the 
1930s. Most of them protested against 
stagnation, advanced new social and aes¬ 
thetic ideals. Some representatives of 
the older generation — Justinas Vie- 
nozinskis, Adomas Cxaldikas — suppor¬ 
ted the young. 

In 1930 the Society of Independent 
Artists was established, in 1932 the 
Ars Group appeared. Their members, 
faithful to the realistic traditions of 
Lithuanian folk art, propagated a broad¬ 
er understanding of popular spirit 
in art, humanism, and national charac¬ 
ter and searched for newer means of 
artistic expression. Unconventional 
and constructive in form, their works 
exhibit elements of Post-Impressionism, 
Expressionism and, occasionally, Cu¬ 
bism. Some painters — Antanas Gu- 
daitis (b. 1904), Viktoras Vizgirda 

(b. 1904), Adomas Galdikas, Antanas 
Samuolis (1899—1942), Vladas Ei- 
dukevicius (1891—1941) — emphasized 
decorativeness and rhythm, giving 
greater prominence to colour scheme 
and free brushwork. Other painters, 
Justinas VienoJinskis among them, 
paid more attention to a subtle harmony 
of colours and forms. Stasys USinskas 
(1905—74) and other artists laid em¬ 
phasis on the innovations of composition 
and design. 

Portraits, landscape paintings, and 
figural compositions were popular with 
the artists. Some painters — Antanas 
Samuolis, Antanas Gudaitis — reflected 
social aspects of reality. Sculpture was 
dominated by monuments, especially 
portraits, and by small decorative sculp¬ 
ture. Juozas Mikenas (1901—64) and 
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The Mother, sculptor G. Jokubonis; 1960, in Pirciupie' 




















































Eg/e, Queen of /he Grass Snakes, sculptor R, Antinis; 
bronze, 1958, in Palanga 



M. K. Ciurlionis, sculptor V. VildiiOnas; bronze, 1 975, 
in Druskininkai 



Morning, sculptor G. Karalius; bronze, 1979, 
In Vilnius 


Bronius Pundzius (1907—59) accentua¬ 
ted emotional impact, synthetic forms 
and the rhythm of masses. Other sculp¬ 
tors — Vincas Grybas (1890—1941), Ma¬ 
tas Meniinskas (1896—1942), Bernardas 
Bucas (1903—79), Robertas Antinis 
(1898—1981) — preferred expressive 
and more generalized forms. 

The late 1930s saw a more rapid 
development of graphic art, especially 
engravings and book illustrations. 
Among the engravers who depicted the 
daily life of Lithuanian peasants and 
fishermen and Lithuanian nature were 
Jonas Kuzminskis (b. 1906), Viktoras 
PetraviSius (b. 1906), Vytautas Kazi- 
mieras Jonynas (b. 1907), Mecislovas 
Bulaka (b. 1907), Paulius Augius (1909— 
60), Vytautas Jurkunas (b. 1910), Marce 
Katilitlt6 (1912—37), Domicele Tarabil- 
diene (b. 1912), and Telesforas Valius 
(1914—77). Some progressive artists — 
Stepas Zukas (1904—46), Petras Vaiva- 
da (b. 1906), Liuda Vaineikyte (b. 1908), 
Irena TreCiokaite (b. 1909), Boleslovas 
Mothza (b. 1910), Bronius Zekonis 

(1911—44), Vytautas Mackevicius 
(b. 1911) — maintained links with the 
Communist Party of Lithuania; they 
were active in the Linija Society, 
helped publish the politico-satirical 
magazine Sluota (The Broom, 1933—36), 
issued the miscellany Zingsnis (The 
Step, 1934). Elements of socialist realism 
appeared in the works of these artists. 

In stage design Mstislavas Dobuzins- 
kis, Adomas Galdikas, Stasys Usinskas, 
and Liudas Truikys (b. 1904) searched 
for newer means of expression, exe¬ 
cuting impressive set paintings based 
on the rhythm of visual form; an origi¬ 
nal interpretation of Lithuanian folk 
art traditions was also characteristic 
of their creations. Significant were 
works of ceramics by Liudvikas Stro- 
lis (b. 1905) and Vaclovas Mikneviiius 
(b. 1910), of stained glass by Stasys 
USinskas, and of furniture by Jonas 
Prapuolenis (1900—80). 

After the reestablishment of Soviet 
power in Lithuania the fine arts under¬ 
went basic transformations: the democ¬ 
ratic realistic traditions gained greater 
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prominence, the method of socialist real¬ 
ism began to win a stronger position. 
New ideas and themes, especially social, 
found their way into art. Treated nar¬ 
ratively, the themes of the day — the 
Great Patriotic War, the reconstruction 
of the national economy and collecti¬ 
vization of agriculture — dominated 
in the fine arts of the first postwar 
decade. A simplified and dogmatic ap¬ 
proach to realism, tendencies of natural¬ 
ism and the atmosphere of the person¬ 
ality cult had a negative influence 
upon art. Characteristic realities of 
Soviet life found their reflection in the 
paintings of Vytautas Mackevicius, 
Vincas Dilka (b. 1912), Zigmas Petra- 
vicius (1862—1955), and Jonas Vaitys 
(b. 1903). More significant were the 
achievements in portraiture (the works 
of Justinas Vienozinskis; Vladas Kara- 
tajus, b. 1926; Antanas Gudaitis; Irena 
Treciokaite-Zebenkiene) and in lands¬ 
cape painting (the works of Augustinas 
Savickas, b. 1919; Algirdas Petrulis, 
b. 1915; and Leonas Katinas, b. 1909). 
Sculpture of that period is represented 
by tombstone monuments (the works 


of the sculptors Juozas Mikenas, Bronius 
Pundzius, Petras Vaivada, Rapolas J a - 
kimavicius, 1893—1961) and by sculp- 
tural compositions (the works of Juozas 
Kedainis, b. 1915, and Henrikas R u _ 
dzinskas, b. 1909). Progressive tenden¬ 
cies and public spirit are evident in the 
graphic works of Vytautas Jurkunas, 
Jonas Kuzminskis, Antanas Kucas, 
Domicele Tarabildiene, and Petras 
Rauduve (b. 1912). 

In the late 1950s through 1970s, 
with the emergence of new ideological 
and artistic tasks, there came a change 
in the character of Lithuanian fine 
arts, in the interpretation of the method 
of socialist realism and the traditions 
of Lithuanian folk art. Art of this period 
was marked by a profound ideological 
commitment, by expressive forms, and 
by tendencies towards generalized 
imagery and a personal style. Monu- 
mentality and constructiveness are the 
key words to describe the period’s 
sculpture. Sculptors emphasized natural 
properties of the medium, used allegory 
and symbols, even hyperboles at times. 
Very expressive, emotional and original 



Illustration (or V. Kreve's Bobules vargai Famine, woodcut by T. Valius 

(The Old Woman's Troubles). Linocut by 
A. Kucas, 1968 
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in composition are the sculptures Moth¬ 
er (1960) by Gediminas Jokubonis (b. 
1927) and The First Swallows (1964) by 
Juozas Mikenas. Memorial monuments 
were created by Bronius Vysniauskas (b. 
1923), Alfonsas Ambraziunas (b. 1933), 
Steponas Sarapovas (1936—80), and 
Kestutis Patamsis (b. 1939); portrait 
monuments, by Juozas Mikenas, Petras 
Aleksandravicius (b. 1906), Gediminas 
Jokubonis, Konstantinas Bogdanas 
(b. 1926), and Vladas Vildfciiinas (b. 
1932); sculptural compositions and 
portraits, by Robertas Antinis (1898— 
1981) and .J 110233 Kedainis; decorative 
sculpture, by Robertas Antinis, Nijole 
Gaigalaite (b. 1928), Kazys Kisielis (b. 
1926), Leonoras Strioga (b. 1930), Kazys 
Valaitis (1934—74), and Stasys Kuzma 
(b. 1942). Lenin’s image occupies an 
important place in the creations of 
Lithuanian sculptors Nikodemas Petru- 
lis (b. 1909), Gediminas Jokubonis, and 
Konstantinas Bogdanas. 

Distinctly national in character, 
Lithuanian graphic art is marked by a 
creative reinterpretation of Lithuanian 
folk art traditions, decorativeness, 
abundance of metaphors, symbolism, 
and elements of allegory. Engravings 
are popular with the artists Vytautas 
Jurkunas, Jonas Kuzminskis, Domicele 
Tarabildiene, Stasys Krasauskas (1929— 
77), Albina Makunaite (b. 1926), Aldona 
Skirutyte (b. 1932), Vytautas Valius 
(b. 1930), Sigute Valiuviene (b. 1931), 
Rimtautas Gibavicius (b. 1935), Lili 

Paskauskaite (b. 1925), and Leonas 

Lagauskas (b. 1928). Book illustrations 
were created by Algirdas Steponavicius 
(b. 1927), Birute Zilyte (b. 1930), Aspa- 
zija Surgailiene (b. 1928), and Birute 
Demkute (b. 1924); posters, by Juozas 
Galkus (b. 1932) and Vytautas Kausinis 
(b. 1930); book plates, by Valerijonas Ju- 
cys (b. 1930), Antanas Kmieliauskas (b. 
1932), Grazina Didelyte (b. 1938). 

Painters tend to lay emphasis on 
ideas and emotions conveyed through 
monumentalized images, expressive 
forms, and rich colours. The most popu¬ 
lar genres are thematic composition 
(the works of Antanas Gudaitis; Augus- 
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Sun's Flowers, tapestry by M. Svaiiene 


tinas Savickas; Silvestras Dziaukstas, 
b. 1928; Sofija Veiveryte, b. 1926; Vin¬ 
cas Gecas, b. 1931; and Leonardas Tu- 
leikis, b. 1939), portraiture (the works 
of Bronius Uogintas, b. 1913; Brone 
Mingailaite-Uogintiene, b. 1919; Sofija 
Veiveryte; Vladas Karatajus; and Vy- 
tautas Ciplijauskas, b. 1927), and lands¬ 
cape painting (the works of Augustinas 
Savickas; Jonas Svaias, 1925—76; Al- 
girdas Petrulis; Aloyzas Stasiulevicius, 
b. 1931). A colouristic trend is dominant 
in painting. Characteristically expres¬ 
sive and complex in composition are 
the works of Antanas Gudaitis, Augusti¬ 
nas Savickas, Jonas Svafcas, Silvestras 
DiiaukStas, Jonas Ceponis (b. 1926), 
and Vincas Kisarauskas (b. 1934); 

unexpected vantage points, a general¬ 
ized (sometimes arbitrary) design, 
rich contrasting colours also inform 
their works. By contrast, Vytautas Mac- 
kevicius, Marija Cvirkiene (b. 1912), 
and Algirdas Petrulis prefer a harmo¬ 
nious and subtle handling, sometimes 
Impressionistic forms and colours. Such 
painters as Sofija Veiveryte, Vincas 
Ge6as, and Leopoldas Surgailis (b. 1928) 
give a great deal of attention to design 
and composition. Algimantas Svegzda 


(b. 1941), Algimantas Kuras (b. 1940), 
and Kostas Dereskevicius (b. 1937), rep¬ 
resentatives of the younger generation 
of painters, depict the world of engi¬ 
neering and real things. 

More and more often architecture 
employs monumental decorative paint¬ 
ings — stained-glass panels, frescoes, 
and mosaics. Murals have been created 
by Sofija Veiveryte, Vitolis Trusys 
(b. 1936), Antanas Kmieliauskas, Rim- 
tautas Gibavicius, Algirdas Steponavi- 
cius, and Birute Zilyte; mosaics, by 
Boleslovas Klova (b. 1927) and Marija 
Maciuliene (b. 1929). Well-known are 
plain relief and spatial kinetic stained- 
glass panels executed in traditional and 
modern (slabs of thick-cut glass mount¬ 
ed on steel frameworks using plastic 
cement) techniques by Algimantas Stos- 
kus (b. 1925), Kazys Morkunas (b. 1925), 
and Konstantinas Satunas (b. 1939). 

Lithuanian stage design of the 
Soviet period is noted for its great styl¬ 
istic diversity, unconventionality, a 
complex spatial organization of the 
stage, rhythmic forms, and colour¬ 
fulness. Examples are set paintings 
executed by Liudas Truikys, Juozas 
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Jankus (b. 1912), Vytautas Palaima 

(1911—76), Jonas Surkevifiius (b. 1911), 
Regina Songailait6 (b. 1922), Juzefa 
CeiCyte (b. 1922), Janina Malinauskaite 
(b. 1935), Dalia Mataitiene (b. 1936), 
Rimtautas Gibavidius, and Vitalijus 
Mazuras (b. 1934). 

In applied decorative art emphasis 
is placed on functionality and expres¬ 
siveness of form. Elements of visual arts 
are used in some works of applied 
decorative art. 

Decorative tapestries and knotted 
carpets dominate in artistic textiles. 
Juozas Balcikonis (b. 1924), Vladas 

Daujotas (b. 1921), Maryte Svaziene 
(b. 1930), Brone Valantinaite-Jokubo- 
niend (b. 1926), Giedre Jasudyte (b. 
1935), Dalia Kvietkeviciute (b. 1939), 
and other artists make use of new ma¬ 
terials, seek new effects of colours and 
materials. Artistic textiles are often 
used to decorate the interiors of public 
buildings. 

Ceramics is represented by decora¬ 
tive ceramics of Voldemaras Manomaitis 
(b. 1912), Aldona Lickute (b. 1928), 
Juozas Adomonis (b. 1932), Liucija 

Sulgaite (b. 1933), and Janina Degutyte- 
Svaziene (b. 1938) and by figure ceram¬ 
ics of Gene Jacenaite (b. 1933), Nijole 
Liatukaite (b. 1936), and Ona Kreivyte- 
Narusevidiene (b. 1935). Decorative 

metal sculpture (for example, the works 
of the sculptors Kazys Valaitis, 1934— 
74, and Lionginas Virbickas, b. 1932) 
is mostly used in interiors. Amber 
jewelry is created by Feliksas Daukan- 
tas (b. 1915) and Kazimieras Simanonis 
(b. 1937); leather articles, by Stanislovas 
Janciukas (b. 1937) and E. JovaiSa 
(b. 1939); glass articles, by Algimantas 
Zilys (b. 1939) and Grazina Didziunaity- 
te (b. 1940). 

In 1941—50, professional artists 
were trained at the Kaunas Institute 
of Applied and Decorative Art, the 
Vilnius Art Academy, and the Vilnius 
Art Institute; since 1951, professional 
artists are trained at the Art Institute 
of the Lithuanian SSR. Since 1940 the 
Artists’ Union of the Lithuanian SSR 
has been functioning. 


MUSIC 

Music-making in Lithuania goes 
back to the primitive communal system. 
Music-related finds include bone whis¬ 
tles dating from the Neolithic age and 
bone flutes dating from the first mil- 
lenium B.C. The oldest forms of vocal 
polyphonic and instrumental music, 
poetry and choreography are blended 
in sutartines, songs which have retained, 
presumably, old hunting and bee¬ 
keeping cultural relics. Music played an 
important part in pagan rituals. At 
the beginning of the Common Era the 
Baltic tribes — the Jotvingiai, the 
Prussians — had a burial rite and its 
performers (priests called ligasonys, tu- 
lisonys) with a permanent repertoire; 
songs of the deeds of the dead were 
sung or recited. Presumably there were 
non-ritual songs about wars and heroes: 
Maciej Stryjkowski, a 16th-century 
historian, mentions and quotes a song 
about the destruction of Kaunas Castle 
in 1362. There were performers of the 
bardic type in manors of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania (1236—1795). 

In 1325 Aldona, the daughter of the 
Lithuanian Grand Duke Gediminas, 
brought singers and musicians of her 
own to Krakow. Vytautas, the grand 
duke of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
did have professional musicians in his 
court in Vilnius. Musical instruments 
of the Renaissance period were in use: 
flutes a bee, organs (positives), and 
clavicords. 

Presumably late in the 13th century, 
the Gregorian chant was spreading in 
the western parts of Lithuania, then 
occupied by the Teutonic Knights (later 
the territory was known as Lithuania 
Minor). In the 13th and 14th centuries 
it was propagated by missionaries and 
monks in other parts of Lithuania, as 
proved by christening and crowning 
celebrations of the Lithuanian King 
Mindaugas and by Catholic rituals in 
churches and monasteries during the 
period of Gediminas’ and Algirdas’ 
reigns. Orthodox chant was propagated 
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in the eastern part of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania especially in the courts 
of the Lithuanian princes Vaisvilkas 
and Svarnas. 

* 

At the turn of the 15th century, 
after Lithuania’s conversion to Catho¬ 
licism, the development of professional 
music sped up: big organs were installed 
in churches, new choral groups were 
set up, and the Gregorian chant gained 
wider popularity. Special chanting 
schools were founded at the Cathedral 
of Vilnius, and a cantor’s office (prelate- 
cantor) was instituted. 

Self-rule, granted to the towns on 
the basis of the Magdeburg Law (Vil¬ 
nius in 1387; Kaunas, Trakai, and Uk- 
merge in the first half of the 15th 
century), encouraged the spread of 
West European musical traditions. 
Musicians’ guilds and chanters’ frater¬ 
nities were set up, cities’ magistracies 
began to found orchestras. Vocal-instru¬ 
mental consorts came into being at 
the courts of the grand dukes of Lith¬ 
uania (Jogaila, Vytautas, Svitrigaila, 
Kazimieras) and at the courts of magna¬ 
tes. With Lithuania and Poland drawing 
closer, the latter’s cultural influence 
upon Lithuania increased, and some 
common musical features emerged. 

In the 16th through 17th centuries 
features of Renaissance and Baroque 
secular music were distinct in Lithua¬ 
nia: carnivals and processions were 
held. Lithuanian noblemen, in an effort 
to imitate the grand duke, organized 
consorts. In Vilnius, Kedainiai, Birfcai, 
and Nesvyzius the consorts of the Rad- 
vilos were famous. Local musicians — 
Steponas Vilnietis (Stephanus de Vyl- 
na), Motiejus Kaunietis (Matyas de 
Kovna) — and a number of hired per¬ 
formers emerged along with composers. 
Many musicians working at that time 
in Lithuania — Alessandro Pesenti, 
Luca Marenzio, Michelangelo Galileo, 
Wacfaw of Szamotuly, Ciprian Bazilik, 
Valentin Bakfark, Johann Brand — 
were of Italian, Polish, German, or Hun- 
gerian origin. In the first Lithuanian 
book, a catechism by Martynas Mazvy- 


das, some Lithuanian hymns with 
music were published in 1547. 

From 1570 music and dances ap¬ 
peared in school presentations. In 1636, 
“The Abduction of Helen", an opera by 
Marco Schacchi, was staged in Vilnius 
Castle (in Italian). Operas and ballets 
were staged at the courts of the Radvilos 
in Nesvyzius, the Tyzenhauzs in Gardi- 
nas, Michal Kazimierz Oginski in 
Slonim, and elsewhere. By that time 
big organs of modern design had been 
installed in churches, new chimes had 
been cast; the production of violins 
and harpsilords began. 

From the mid-16th century, the 
spread of the Reformation encouraged 
the creation, organization, and pub¬ 
lishing of the repertoire of hymns in 
both Lithuanian and Polish. Many 
hymns with music were published, 
including the first Lithuanian four- 
part chorale “Gyvenimq tas tures“ 
(Only He Will Live) by Martynas Maz- 
vydas, printed in 1570. Figures of the 
Counter-Reformation also devoted 
much attention to musical education; 
musical bursa, educational establish¬ 
ments with dormitories for students, 
were set up. 

The University of Vilnius played 
an important role in developing 
Lithuania’s musical culture. A number 
of professors of music worked at it, stu¬ 
dents’ choirs and orchestras were active. 
In 1667, Professor Zygimantas Liauks- 
minas (1597—1670) prepared the first 
Lithuanian work of musicology, Ars et 
praxis musicae (Musical Art and Prac¬ 
tice, in Latin). Nikolai Diletskii, an 
alumnus of the University of Vilnius, 
disseminated novelties of polyphonic 
arrangement and chanting in Russia 
and the Ukraine. Feliksas Janevicius 
of Vilnius gained recognition as a violin 
virtuoso in Western Europe. In the first 
half of the 17th century the Lithuanian 
composer and lute player Kazimieras 
Stanislovas Rudamina Dusetiskis lived 
and composed in Italy. 

In the 18th century, large court 
choirs, theatrical presentations, and 
concerts in the Grand Duchy of 
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Lithuania had much of the pomposity 
of the Baroque. In some theatres run by 
noblemen — the Radvila, the Tyzen- 
hauzs, and the Oginski — trends of 
the Enlightenment emerged {actors 
were peasants, in operatic singing the 
vernacular was used.) 

In the creations of Johann David 
Holland (1746—1827), a musician of 
German extraction, Mykolas Kleopas 
Oginskis {1765—1833), and other com¬ 
posers of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
a number of features of Classicism were 
present; serenades, quartets, and sym¬ 
phonic pieces were composed. Operas 
and ballets were staged by repertory 
theatres as well as by companies on 


tour. In 1785, a theatre was founded 
in Vilnius; it presented operas by 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, Gioacchino 
Antonio Rossini, Luigi Cherubini, and 
Carl Maria Friedrich Ernst von Weber. 

The annexation of the majority of 
Lithuanian lands by the Russian Empire 
in 1795 had no effect at first on Lithu¬ 
ania’s musical life. Early in the 19th 
century, the oratorio The Creation 
(1809) by Franz Joseph Haydn and 
Mozart’s Requiem were performed in 
Vilnius. Among the teachers of music 
at the University of Vilnius in the first 
half of the 19th century were Johann 
David Holland and Johann Rener. 
Lithuanian folk songs were assembled 



Lithuanian Chamber Orchestra; conductor S. Sondeckis 
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and issued: the first collection, Dainoa 
(Songs) by Liudvikas Reza, was pub¬ 
lished in 1825 in Konigsberg, Dainos 
Zemaiciq. (The Songs of the Zemaiciai) 
by Simonas Stanevicius came out in 
1829 in Vilnius. A number of harmo¬ 
nizations of Lithuanian folk songs 
appeared. 

Songs on texts by Lithuanian poets 
and with original or adapted melodies 
circulated performing an important 
social function. After the closure of 
the university in the wake of the Upris¬ 
ing of 1830—31, the musical life of 
Vilnius was stimulated by guest per¬ 
formers and especially by Stanislaw Mo- 
niuszko, a Polish composer who was 
living there. In 1848 his opera, Halka, 
was staged in Vilnius; Moniuszko com¬ 
posed cantatas based on plots from 
Lithuanian mythology, prepared a 
popular song-book for the lyrics, among 
others, of Adam Mickiewicz and Wla- 
dyslaw Syrokomla. 

In 1850 there were seven workshops 
of piano, organ, and other musical 
instruments in Vilnius. The Vilnius 
division of the Russian Musical Society 
with a music school functioned from 
1873 to 1915 (with interruptions). At 
the close of the 19th century there were 
music schools with orchestras in Plunge, 
Rietavas, and Rokiskis. 

After the Uprising of 1863 Lithu¬ 
anian cultural activity was severely 
curtailed. However, at the turn of the 
20th century, secret cultural societies 
came into being, and Lithuanian the¬ 
atricals (lietuviSkieji vakarai, “Lithua¬ 
nian evenings 11 ), often with con¬ 
certs, gained popularity. A national 
repertoire was needed. Vincas Kudirka, 
a writer and public figure, composed 
some pieces for violin and for piano; he 
also concerned himself with arranging / 
folk songs for choirs and prepared a 
collection of songs, Kankles, which was 
published in 1895—99 in two parts. The 
organists Juozas Kalvaitis (1842—1900) 
and Mykolas Racevicius-Racas (1829— 
95) created Masses and piano pieces 

The creative work and public 
activity of Ceslovas Sasnauskas (1867— 


1916), Juozas Naujalis (1869—1934), 
Mikas Petrauskas (1873—1937), and 
MikalojuS Konstantinas Ciurlionis 
(1875—1911), composers, organists and 
conductors, greatly influenced the 
development of Lithuanian music. Clas¬ 
sical Romanticism is manifest in Sas¬ 
nauskas’ Requiem I and Requiem II 
(respectively in 1899 and 1915), cantata 
Broliai (The Brothers, published in 
1910), and the songs “Kur beg a Sesupe“ 
(Where the Sesupe Flows), „Uzmigo ze- 
me“ (The Earth Fell Asleep), “Jau slavai 
sukilo“ (The Slavs Rose in Rebellion) 
and in Naujalis’ choral songs “Lietuva 
brangi“ (My Dear Lithuania), “Vasaros 
naktys“ (The Summer Nights), and 
“Jaunimo giesme“ (The Youth Hymn). 
Late Romanticism with elements of 
Constructivism is characteristic of Ciur¬ 
lionis’ symphonic poems, piano pieces, 
and songs. Newly established societies 
of this period stimulated musical cre¬ 
ation: the Daina Society in 1899—1940; 
the St. Gregory Society of Organists, 
1907—14; under its auspices, in 1909— 
10, Juozas Naujalis published the first 
Lithuanian newspaper on musical life, 
Vargonininkas (The Organist). Also no¬ 
table were the courses for organists 
and choral conductors founded by Juo¬ 
zas Naujalis (functioned 1892—1919, 
in Kaunas). 

After 1904, when the ban on the 
Lithuanian press in the Latin alphabet 
(imposed in 1864) had been lifted, the 
choral movement intensified. Compo¬ 
sers and conductors of the younger 
generation — Juozas Gruodis (1884— 
1948), Stasys Simkus (1887—1943), 
Juozas Tallat-Kelpsa (1888—1949), Al¬ 
binas Iesmanta (b. 1887), Jonas Ben- 
dorius (1889—1954), and Nikodemas 
Martinonis (1887—1957) — took an 
active part in it. Lithuanian music was 
promoted by cultural societies, many 
of them with choirs, which existed in 
the cities of Lithuania, Russia, and the 
United States of America. Among the 
composers and conductors who parti¬ 
cipated in the activity of the societies 
were Juozas Dryja-Visockis (1848— 
1916), Leonas Ereminas (1863—1927), 
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Ceslovas Sasnauskas, Vydunas, Juozas 
Naujalis, Mikas Petrauskas, Mikalojus 
Konstantinas Ciurlionis, Juozas Nei- 
montas (1875—1963), Aleksandras Ka- 
ianauskas (1882—1959), Nikodemas 
Martinonis, Stasys Simkus, Juozas 
Tallat-Kelpsa, and Juozas Bieliunas 
(1890—1955); among singers, Liuda 
Sipaviciute-Fedotova (1879—1966), 
Liuda Skalskaite-Sukeviciene (1885— 
1976), and Stasys Audejus (1888—1958). 

The first Lithuanian operettas were 
staged in 1905: Adomas ir leva (Adam 
and Eve) in St. Petersburg and Pabaig- 
tuves (Merry-Making) in Riga, both by 
Mikas Petrauskas; Jaunoji naslele (The 
Young Widow) by Aleksandras Ka6a- 
nauskas in 1908 in Riga. In 1906, the 
efforts of the Vilnius Rankles Society 
made possible the production of the first 
national opera, Birute by Mikas Pet¬ 


rauskas. Collections of songs by Vincas 
Kudirka, Leonas Ereminas, Vydunas, 
Juozas Naujalis, and Mikas Petrauskas 
appeared in the USA, Tilsit, Warsaw, 
and Riga, as did gramophone records of 
Lithuanian music. Since 1909 the 
symphony orchestra under Konstantinas 
Galkauskas (1875—1963) gave concerts 
in Vilnius. After graduation from the 
conservatoires in Warsaw, Leipzig, 
Moscow, and St. Petersburg, many 
young Lithuanian musicians joined the 
cultural life of their own country. 

In 1919 Konstantinas Galkauskas, 
instructed by the Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Worker-Peasant Government 
of Lithuania, founded a state symphony 
orchestra in Vilnius. In 1919—40, Kau¬ 
nas was the centre of musical life in the 
Lithuanian bourgeois state. The music 
school, founded by Juozas Naujalis 






















was nationalized in 1920, and made 
into a conservatoire in 1933. In 1920, 
the professional opera group of the 
Lithuanian Art Creators’ Society was 
founded (since 1922, the State Opera; 
since 1925 it operated as part of the 
State Theatre). Apart from operas by 
foreign composers, national operas were 
presented: Birute by Mikas Petrauskas 
in 1921; Grazina and Radvila Perkunas 
by Jurgis KarnaviCius (1884—1941), 
respectively in 1933 and 1937; Trys 
talismanai (Three Talismans) by Anta- 
nas Raciunas (b. 1905) in 1936. Among 
the soloists who sang the leading parts 
in these operas were Kipras Petrauskas 
(1885—1968), Adele Galauniene (1899— 
1962), Antanas Kucingis (1899—1983), 
Aleksandra Staskeviciute (b. 1899), 

Vladislava Grigaitiene (1890—1961). 
Antanas Sodeika (1890—1979), Marijo- 


na Rakauskaite (1892—1975), Vince 
JonuSkaite (b. 1902), Juozas Mazeika 
(1907—76), Stasys Audejus (1888— 
1958), and Julija Dvarionaite (1893— 
1947). 

A ballet troupe was established in 
1925, and the first Lithuanian ballet, 
Lietuviskoji rapsodija (The Lithuanian 
Rhapsody) by Jurgis Karnavicius, was 
staged by the troupe in 1928, followed 
by Sokio sukury (In the Whirlwind of 
Dance) by Vytautas Bacevicius (1905— 
70), Pirslybos (The Matchmaking) by 
Balys Dvarionas (1904—72), and Jurate 
ir Kastytis by Juozas Gruodis (all three 
in 1933). AShong the conductors of these 
ballets and operas were Mykolas Buksa 
(1869—1953), Juozas Gruodis, Juozas 
Tallat-Kelpsa, Leiba Hofmekleris 
(1900—41), Vytautas Marijosius (b. 
1911), and Juozas Pakalnis (1912—48). 
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Singers of the ^iuoliukas Boys' Choir with the conductor Vytautas Miikinis 


(1909—82), and Jurgis Karnavicius (b. 
1912)—gave recitals and played with 
the orchestras. Chamber music was 
propagated by the string quartet led 
by Izaokas Vildmanas-Zaidmanas, by 
the nonet and quintet of the State 
Theatre musicians, and by the Czech 
Teachers’ Nonet of the Klaipeda Music 
School. 

The pianists Vytautas Bacevidius 
and Balys Dvarionas, the singers Kipras 
Petrauskas, Petras Oleka (1895—1975), 
Antanas Kucingis, Aleksandr a Sta§- 
keviciute, Vince JonuSkaitd, and Juo- 
zas Mazeika were on tours abroad; the 
pianist Stasys Vainiunas in 1933 and 
the singer Juozas Mazeika in 1937 won 
prizes at international competitions 
in Vienna. 

Choral music was popularized by 
Julius Starka (1884—1960), Stasys Sim- 
kus, Nikodemas Martinonis, Mykolas 


Among the groups giving concerts 
of instrumental music were the State 
Theatre Orchestra, the Kaunas Radio 
Orchestra (1926—40), the Lithuanian 
Philharmonic Society (1928—34), the 
Kudirka Symphony Orchestra (1934— 
35), and, occasionally, the orchestras of 
the Kaunas Conservatoire and the Klai¬ 
peda Music School; the concerts were 
conducted not only by conductors of 
the State Theatre but also by Izaokas 
Vildmanas-Zaidmanas (1885—1941), 
Stasys Simkus, Balys Dvarionas, and 
Jeronimas Kacinskas (b. 1907) and the 
foreign conductors Oscar Fried, Emi¬ 
ly Cooper, Nikolai Malko, and Isai 
Dobrovein. The instrumentalists — 
Ignas Prielgauskas (1871—1956), Po- 
vilas Berkavicius (1894—1975), Balys 
Dvarionas, Vytautas Bacevicius, Konra- 
das Kaveckas (b. 1905), Aldona Dvario- 
niene (1907—82), Stasys Vainiunas 














































Karka (b. 1892), Juozas Karosas (1890— 
1981), Antanas Makacinas (1904—54), 
Klemensas Griauzde (1905—83), and 
Konradas Kaveckas. The choirs under 
their leadership gave concerts in Paris, 
Prague, Stockholm, and Riga, where 
they performed music by Mikas Pet- 
rauskas, Aleksandras KaCanauskas, Juo¬ 
zas Gruodis, Stasys Simkus, and Anta¬ 
nas Radiunas. 

In 1924 the first all-Lithuania song 
festival was held in Kaunas, others 
followed in 1928 and 1930. A number 
of regional song festivals were held, 
the largest being in 1927, 1933, and 
1938 in Klaipeda. 

Professional musicians were trained 
at music schools of Kaunas (1920—33), 
Klaipeda (1923—39), and Siauliai (since 
1939) as well as at the Kaunas Conser¬ 
vatoire (1933—49). 

Large symphonic works were com¬ 
posed by Juozas Gruodis, Stasys Sim¬ 
kus, Antanas Raciunas, Juozas Zilevi- 
fiius (b. 1891), Vladas Jakubenas (b. 
1904), Jonas Nabazas (b. 1907), Julius 
Gaidelis (b. 1909), and Juozas Pakalnis; 
songs, by Aleksandras Kacanauskas, 
Juozas Gruodis, Juozas Karosas, Juozas 
Zilevi£ius, and Jonas Dambrauskas 
(1892—1982); chamber and instrumen¬ 
tal pieces, by Juozas Gruodis, Juozas 
Karosas, Kazimieras Viktoras Banaitis 
(1896—1963), and Juozas Pakalnis. 

Characteristically Neo-Romantic 
in style, works of many Lithuanian 
composers of this period were based 
on folk melodies; moreover, elements 
of Romanticism and Impressionism can 
be traced in them. The composers Vy- 
tautas Baceviiius and Jeronimas Ka- 
dinskas created some pieces of atonal 
and microtonic music. 

Various problems of musical life 
were discussed in the magazines Muzi¬ 
kos menas (Art of Music, 1924—25), 
Muzika (Music, 1925), Muzikos aidai 
(Echoes of Music, 1926), Muzikos barai 
(In the Domains of Music, 1931—33 
and 1938—40), Muzika ir teatras (Music 
and Theatre, 1933). 

In addition to the existing musical 
societies, the Lithuanian Society of Cho¬ 


ral Conductors was founded (it func¬ 
tioned under different names from 1925 
to 1940), as were the Lithuanian Phil¬ 
harmonic Society (1929—34) and the 
Kankles Players’ Society of Lithuania 
(1925—40); over 20 branches had the 
Union of Singers’ Societies of the Klai¬ 
peda territory (1926—39). The musico¬ 
logist Jadvyga Ciurlionyte and the 
folklorist Zenonas Slaviunas began their 
scientific careers at the Lithuanian 
Folklore Archives, founded in 1935. 

In Vilnius, occupied by Poland, the 
M. Karlowicz Conservatoire functioned. 
The composers and conductors — Kons- 
tantinas Galkauskas (1911—59), the 
teacher Antanas Krutulys (1887—1979), 
and Julijonas Sinius — were active in 
the musical life of Lithuanians living 
in the territory. In 1939, when the So¬ 
viet Union had returned Vilnius to 
Lithuania, a symphony orchestra (con¬ 
ductor Balys Dvarionas) was founded 
there. The Radio Orchestra (conductor 
Jeronimas KaCinskas) moved from Kau¬ 
nas to Vilnius. 

In 1940—41, Lithuania’s musical 
life received new vigour: the Vilnius 
School of Music was founded, then 
the Kaunas Theatre of Musical Comedy 
(now the Kaunas Musical Theatre) and 
the Philharmonic Society of the 
Lithuanian SSR with a symphony 
orchestra, a folk song and dance compa¬ 
ny, and a mixed-voice choir. Works of 
Soviet composers were staged, including 
the opera Quiet Flows the Don by Ivan 
Dzerzhinskii, the ballet The Red Poppy 
by Reinhold Gliere, and the operetta 
Marriage in Malinovka by Boris Alek¬ 
sandrov. For the coming Ten-Day 
Festival of Lithuanian Literature and 
Art in Moscow, Stasys Simkus wrote 
a new opera, Kuimas prie dvaro (A Vil¬ 
lage at the Mannor, also known as Pa- 
girenai), and Juozas Pakalnis created 
a new ballet, Suzadetin£ (The Fiancee). 

During the German occupation 
(1941—44) Lithuania’s musical life be¬ 
came weaker. Only the troupes of the 
Kaunas Grand Theatre and the Vilnius 
Opera, which operated in place of the 
former orchestra of the philharmonic 
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society, kept it alive with their presen¬ 
tations. Efforts were made to retain 
musical ensembles and establishments 
(the conservatoire was closed in 1943) 
and preserve the classical repertoire 
in concerts and performances. In 1942, 
state ensembles of the Lithuanian SSR 
were founded in Pereslavl-Zaleskii 
(Yaroslavl Oblast) from among the 
artists who had been evacuated to the 
interior of the Soviet Union. They gave 
concerts in many cities of the Soviet 
Union, performed before the soldiers 
of the Lithuanian 16th Rifle Division 
of the Red Army, and broadcast on 
radio. 

After the liberation of Soviet 
Lithuania musical activity expanded. 
In 1945, the Vilnius Music School was 
reformed as the Vilnius Conservatoire 
(in 1949, the Kaunas Conservatoire and 
the Vilnius Conservatoire were merged 
into the Conservatoire of the Lithuanian 
SSR; since 1975, it has some faculties 
in Klaipeda). In 1948, a constituent 
congress of the Composers’ Union of 
the Lithuanian SSR was held; the opera 
and ballet theatre was transferred from 
Kaunas to Vilnius. Among the first sig¬ 
nificant works created on themes of 
Soviet life were the cantata ISlaisvinta- 
jai Lietuvai (To Liberated Lithuania; 
1945), the oratorio Taryby Lietuvai 
(To Soviet Lithuania; 1948), the opera 
Maryte (1953), all by Antanas Raciunas; 
the cantata Maryte Melnikaite (1945) by 
Abelis Klenickis (b. 1904); Kantata apie 
Stalinq (Cantata to Stalin; 1947) by 
Juozas Tallat-KelpSa; the ballet Ant 
mariy h-ranto (On the Seashore; 1953) 
by Julius Juzeliunas (b. 1916), and the 
operetta Auksin£s marios (The Golden 
Sea; 1955) by Antanas Belazaras 
(1913—76). 

During subsequent years new com¬ 
posers and musicologists emerged in 
Lithuania, the subject matter of musical 
works became more diverse. Some 20 
operas were composed by Balys Dva- 
rionas, Abelis Klenickis, Antanas Ra¬ 
ciunas, Julius Juzeliunas, Juozas Gai- 
zauskas (b. 1922), Vytautas Paltanavi- 
cius (b. 1924), Benjaminas Gorbulskis 


(b. 1925), Vytautas Klova (b. 1926), 
Vytautas Baumilas (b. 1928), Vytautas 
Laurusas (b. 1930), Vytautas Barkauskas 
(b. 1931), and Juozas Juozapaitis (b. 
1942). Based on historical-heroic plots, 
the operas of the 1950s and 1960s are 
characterized by an epic sweep; in con¬ 
trast, subsequent operas are marked 
by psychologism and intricate means 
of expression. Operettas, musicals, and 
ballets were composed by Julius Juze¬ 
liunas, Juozas Indra (1918—68), Eduar- 
das Balsys (b. 1919), Abelis Klenickis, 
and Antanas RekaSius (b. 1928). In 

content, the ballets are based on folk¬ 
lore, historical and contemporary sub¬ 
jects; in form, a trend to symphonization 
of the genre is markedly evident (for 
more information see “Ballet“). 

Significant symphonic works were 
composed by Juozas Gruodis, Balys 
Dvarionas, Antanas Raciunas, Stasys 
Vainiunas, Juozas Pakalnis, Julius Ju¬ 
zeliunas, Eduardas Balsys, Justinas 
BaSinskas (b. 1923), Vytautas Paltanavi- 
dius, and Vytautas Barkauskas. Works 
composed during the immediate post¬ 
war years are based on traditional 
means of expression and intonations 
of folk melodies, but many of them 
lack artistic integrity. From the 
mid-1950s Lithuanian composers 
searched for psychological generaliz¬ 
ation, suggestive images, variety of 
harmony and rhythms, as well as for 
more colourful orchestration. 

Groups operating in Lithuania inc¬ 
lude the State Opera and Ballet Theatre 
of the Lithuanian SSR, the Kaunas 
Musical Theatre, the Lietuva Folk Song 
and Dance Ensemble, the Trimitas 
Brass Band (since 1959), the Lithuanian 
TV and Radio Orchestra of Light Music 
(since 1958), and the State Philharmonic 
Society with a symphony orchestra 
(since 1940), the Lithuanian Chamber 
Orchestra (since 1960), the Lithuanian 
String Quartet (since 1946), the Vilnius 
String Quartet (since 1965), the Ciurlio- 
nis String Quartet (since 1968), the 
Kaunas Choir (since 1969), the Musica 
Humana Ensemble of Old Music (since 
1974), five ensembles of variety music, 
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and a jazz trio (since 1973). Annually 
over 4,000 concerts and over 600 musical 
shows are given. 

Prize winners of international 
contests are, among violinists, Raimon- 
das Katilius (1970, Helsinki; 1972, Mon¬ 
treal); among singers, Jonas Joeys 
(1960, Budapest), Vaclovas Daunoras 
(1966, Moscow; 1971, Toulouse), Nijole 
Ambrazaityte (1970, Bucharest), Irena 
Milkeviciute (1982, Budapest), Geham 
Grigorian (1980, Moscow), and Vladi- 
miras Prudnikovas (1981, Athens); 
among groups, the Lithuanian Quartet 
(1959, Budapest; 1964, Liege), the Vil¬ 
nius Quartet (1972, Liege), and the 
String Orchestra of the Vilnius Ciurlio- 
nis Art School (1976, West Berlin). 

Prize winners of the all-Union 
Glinka Contest are Vaclovas Daunoras. 
Giedre Kaukaite, Regina Maciute (b. 
1946), AuSra Stasiunait£, and Irena 
MilkeviCiute. 

The republic’s musical institutions 
include the Conservatoire of the 
Lithuanian SSR, four secondary music 
schools (in Kaunas, Klaipeda, Siauliai, 
and Vilnius), a pedagogical music school 
(in Paneveiys), 65 children’s music 
schools, and music divisions of two 
art schools (in Kaunas and Vilnius). 

In Vilnius, republic-wide song fes¬ 
tivals have been held since 1946 (since 
1950 every five years), the Ciurlionis 
Competition (since 1965), the Dvarionas 
Competition (since 1974), all-Union 
festivals of chamber music (since 1967) 
and organ music (since 1968), and the 
Vilnius Towers Festival (since 1967, 
a competition for young performers 
of Lithuanian variety songs); festivals 
of old music are held in Siauliai (since 
1978). Popular are the Music Days Fes¬ 
tival and the Musical Autumn Festival 

Based on simple means of expression, 
numerous lyrical, melodious songs were 
composed by Jonas Dambrauskas, Vikto- 
ras Kupreviiius (b. 1901), Antanas Bud- 
riunas (1902—66), Konradas Kaveckas, 
Jonas Svedas, and Vytautas KairiukS- 
tis (b. 1930). Before the 1960s many 
works were based on folklore, Romantic 
and Neo-Romantic trends dominated 
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in the creations of Lithuanian com¬ 
posers. 

Using modern means of expression 
(dodecaphony, aleatory, and collage) 
and linking them with Lithuanian an¬ 
cient folk music, Feliksas Bajoras (b. 
1934), Osvaldas Balakauskas (b. 1937), 
Vytautas Jurgutis (b. 1930), and Bronius 
Kutaviiius (b. 1932), composers of the 
younger generation, devoted much at¬ 
tention to chamber music. 

Light music was composed by Ben- 
jaminas Gorbulskis, Mikas Vaitkevicius 
(b. 1931), Algimantas Raudonikis (b. 
1934), Mindaugas TamoSiunas, Rimvy- 
das Racevicius, Teisutis Makacinas, 
Mikalojus Novikas, and Viacheslav Ga¬ 
nelin. Important creative problems were 
discussed in the serial publications 
Muzika ir teatras (Music and Theatre, 
1962—77), Menotyra (Study of Art, 
since 1967), Muzika (Music, since 1979). 

Among the most distinguished 
Lithuania’s performers are conductors 
Leiba Hofmekleris (1900—41), Balys 
Dvarionas, Abelis Klenickis, Juozas 
Iridra, Rimantas Geniusas (b. 1920), 

Chaimas Potasinskas (b. 1924), Margari¬ 
ta Dvarionaite (b. 1928), Saulius Son- 
deckis (b. 1928), Vytautas Virzonis 

(b. 1930), Juozas Domarkas (b. 1936), 
and Jonas Aleksa (b. 1939); choral 

conductors Antanas Budriunas, Konra- 
das Kaveckas, Benediktas Macikenas 
(b. 1914), Pranas Slizys (b. 1915), Her- 
manas Perelsteinas (b. 1924), Juozas 
Sidlauskas (b. 1927), Adolfas Krogertas 
(b. 1928), Juozas Vanagas (b. 1928), 
Lionginas Abarius (b. 1929), Jonas Ka- 
valiauskas (b. 1938), Petras Bingelis 
(b. 1943), Povilas Gylys (b. 1947); 

pianists Gytis Trinkunas (1936—74), 
Augustinas Maceina (b. 1937), Aleksand- 
ra Juozapenaite (b. 1943), Povilas Stra- 
vinskas (b. 1950), and Muza Rubackyte 
(b. 1955); violinists Aleksandras Livon- 
tas (1920—74), Eugeni jus Paulauskas 
(b. 1927), and Raimondas Katilius (b. 
1945); flutists Liudvikas Survila (b. 
1916), Augustinas Armonas (b. 1922), 
Algirdas Vizgirda (b. 1944), Valentinas 
Gelgotas (b. 1953); clarinettist Algirdas 
Budrys (b. 1939); oboists Romualdas 


Dfciugas (b. 1908) and Juozas Rimas 
(b. 1942); organists Leopoldas Digrys 
(b. 1934), Bernardas Vasiliauskas (b. 
1938), Giedre Luk§ait£ (b. 1944), Nijole 
Dainiene (b. 1942), and Gediminas Kvik- 
lys (b. 1946); and singers Aleksandra 
StaSkevi<5ifit£, Beatrice Grinceviciute 
(b. 1911), Romanas Marijosius (1914— 
80), Jonas Stasiunas (b. 1919), Kostas 
Silgalis (b. 1923), Valentinas Adamkevi- 
cius (1925—76), Kazys Gutauskas (b. 
1909), Elena Ciudakova (1925—73), 
Elena Sauleviciute (b. 1927), Rimantas 
Siparis (b. 1927), Virgilijus Noreika 
(b. 1935), Vaclovas Daunoras (b. 1937), 
Eduardas Kaniava (b. 1937), Nijole 

Ambrazaityte (b. 1939), Grazina Apa- 
naviciute (b. 1940), Irena MilkeviCiut6 
(b. 1947), Danguole Juodikaityte (b. 
1942), and Ausra Stasihnaite (b. 1952). 

BALLET 

Ancient Lithuanian traditions and 
entertainments contained elements of 
choreography. Dances and songs em¬ 
brace the major part of Lithuanian 
folk art. In the 16th through 18th 
centuries dances were included in 
theatrical presentations at schools; in 
Vilnius, ballet troupes existed at the 
courts of the grand dukes of Lithuania 
Zygimantas Senasis, Vladislovas Vaza, 
and Jonas Kazimieras and at the manors 
of some magnates. In 1770 Antoni 
Tyzenhauz owned a ballet school in 
Grodno, where the children of serfs 
from his manors were trained. Smaller 
troupes existed in Nesvyiius, Paneve- 
2ys, and Siauliai. In the late 18th and 
19th centuries ballet dancers took part 
in the operatic performances at the Vil¬ 
nius Municipal Theatre (founded 1785). 
At the turn of the 20th century Lithua¬ 
nian folk dances were performed during 
Lithuanian theatricals (lietuviSkieji va- 
karai) in Vilnius, St. Petersburg, and 
other cities. 

In 1921 Olga Dubeneckiene (1891— 
1967) set up a private ballet studio in 
Kaunas (subsequently it functioned 
as the State Theatre Studio; in 1935 
it was nationalized). Its students pub- 
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State Academic Opera and Ballet Theatre of the Lithuanian SSR. A scene from P. Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake 


licly performed for the first time on 
June 2, 1922. In 1922—25 they danced 
on the stage of the State Opera Theatre; 
the dances were staged by the choreo¬ 
grapher Dubeneckiene. In 1925 a ballet 
company, including Olga Malejinaite 
(1907—39), Jadvyga JovaiSaite (b. 1903), 
and Bronius Kelbauskas (1904—75), 
was established at the State Theatre 
of Lithuania. 

In the same year Pavel Petrov, a 
Russian choreographer, began his work 
at the theatre and staged Leo Delibes’ 
ballet Coppelia, the first professional 
ballet in Lithuania (premiere, Decem¬ 
ber 4, 1925). His later productions 

included Petr Tchaikovsky’s Swan 
Lake (1927), The Nutcracker (1928), 
and the one-act ballet Lietuviskoji rap- 
sodija (1928, The Lithuanian Rhapsody) 
by Jurgis Karnavicius. In these produc¬ 
tions the ballet soloist Olga Malejinaite 
revealed her lyrical talent as the first 
Lithuanian Svanilda; later, for many 
years on, Jadvyga Jovaisaite charmed 
ballet lovers with her temperament 
and expressiveness. A galaxy of dif¬ 
ferent choreographical characters was 
created by Bronius Kelbauskas, Vytau- 
tas Auksciunas (b. 1913), Petras Bara- 
vykas (1914—81), and Henrikas Jag- 
minas (b. 1912). 

The formation of Lithuanian ballet 
since its beginning was greatly influ¬ 


enced by the Russian ballet school and 
its traditions. Pavel Petrov was suc¬ 
ceeded by the choreographers Timofei 
Vasilyev and Georgijus KiakStas (1873— 
1936), a former solo dancer of Lithu¬ 
anian descent at the St. Petersburg 
Mariinsky Theatre. In 1931, a trio— the 
choreographer Nikolai Zverev, the solo 
dancer Vera Nemchinova, formerly 
members of the Sergei Diaghilev’s 
troupe, and Anatolii Obukhov (Obouk- 
hoff) — joined the theatre. Preserving 
the choreography of Marius Petipa, 
Boris Romanov, and Michel Fokine, they 
revived the old and staged new classical 
ballets. In 1933, the three one-act Lithu¬ 
anian ballets — Juozas Gruodis’ Jurate 
ir Kastytis, Balys Dvarionas’ Pirslybos 
(The Matchmaking), and Vytautas Ba- 
cevifiius’ Sokio sukury (In the Whirl¬ 
wind of Dance) — were produced by 
Nikolai Zverev. In 1935, the Lithuanian 
ballet company was a great success 
on tour in Monte Carlo and London. In 
1935—37, the experienced choreogra¬ 
pher Aleksandra Fedorova worked in 
Kaunas. 

It was Bronius Kelbauskas who 
became the first Lithuanian choreo¬ 
grapher. In 1936, he staged Johann 
Strauss’ Joy of Vienna and the first 
Soviet ballets: Fountain of Bakhchisarai 
(1938) and The Prisoner of the Caucasus 
(1939) both by Boris Asafyev, The Red 
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Poppy by Reinhold Gliere (premiere, 
November 8, 1940). In these ballets 
Mari j a Juozapaityte (b. 1912), a balleri¬ 
na of lyrical talent, danced with distin¬ 
ction. 

In preparation for the Ten-day Fes¬ 
tival of Lithuanian Literature and Art 
in Moscow (1941), rehearsals of a new 
national full-length ballet, Suzadetine 
(The Fiancee) by Juozas Pakalnis, 
began. In this ballet Kelbauskas linked 
the classical dance with movements of 
Lithuanian folk dances, theatricalized 
Lithuanian wedding ceremonies. He 
was the first to introduce principles of 
symphonism into Lithuanian choreo¬ 
graphy. 

In 1944, the State Opera Theatre 
and the ballet troupes were merged into 
the Opera and Ballet Theatre of the 
Lithuanian SSR (in 1948 it was transfer¬ 
red from Kaunas to Vilnius). An up¬ 
surge of Lithuanian ballet is associated 
with the activity of the choreographer 
Mikhail Moiseyev and Klavdiya Salni¬ 
kova, a ballet teacher. In 1951—55, they 
produced Aleksandr Glazunov’s Ray- 
monda, Tchaikovsky’s The Sleeping 
Beauty and Igor Morozov’s Doctor 
Oh-It-Hurts. 

In 1954—71, the ballet company 
was headed by the choreographer Vy- 
tautas Grivickas (b. 1925). He staged 
the first full-length Lithuanian Soviet 
ballets Ant mariy kranto by Julius 
Juzeliunas (On the Seashore, in 1953, 
with Asaf Messerer) and Audrone by 
Juozas Indra in 1956. Real gems of the 
theatre’s repertoire, these productions 
were distinctly national and modern in 
form. The Lithuanian ballet Ant mariy 
kranto (On the Seashore) was staged 
in Riga, Tallinn, and Lvov. The ballet 
Audrone also won general acclaim. 

In the postwar period the second 
generation of Lithuanian ballet dancers 
joined the theatre company. At that 
time Genovaite Sabaliauskait^’s (b. 
1923) talent as ballerina flowered. In 
1940—42 she studied under Professor 
Agrippina Vaganova in Leningrad. 
During the war she danced on the stage 
of the evacuated Leningrad Kirov Opera 


and Ballet Theatre in the city of Perm. 
After Lithuania had been liberated, 
Sabaliauskaite returned to Kaunas. In 
addition to classical parts, Henrikas 
Banys (b. 1927), a male dancer of tem¬ 
perament, created the part of the war¬ 
rior Ugnius in Audrone by Juozas Indra 
and of Marius in Ant mariy kranto 
(On the Seashore) by Julius Juzeliunas. 
In partnership with Sabaliauskaite he 
toured some foreign countries — France, 
Belgium, Turkey, Cambodia (now 
Kampuchea), and Burma. In 1970—71 
Genovaite Sabaliauskaite worked as a 
ballet troupe leader and choreographer 
at the Santiago Municipal Theatre in 
Chile. 

Another prominent pair of dancers 
in the postwar period were the ballet 
soloists Tamara Sventickaite (b. 1922) 
and Henrikas Kunavifius (b. 1925). Gra¬ 
vitating to lyrical and comical roles, 
Sventickaite often danced with great 
success Odette-Odille in Tchaikovsky’s 
Swan Lake. Her partner Kunavicius’ 
dancing was characteristically expres¬ 
sive. The duet gave guest performances 
in Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, and re¬ 
publics of the USSR. 

A wide range of memorable charac¬ 
ters were created by Stasys Bilida 
(b. 1918), Aliodija Ruzgaite (b. 1923), 
and Ramute Janaviciute (b. 1929) in a 
succession of ballets. Dozens of different 
parts were performed by soloists Regina 
Grigorovaite (b. 1926), Irena Kalvaityte 
(b. 1927), Leokadija Sveikauskaite (b. 
1928), Ada Tumaleviciute (b. 1928), 

Vytautas Baltrusaitis (b. 1928), Vytautas 
Brazdylis (1925—66), Nataliya Makaro¬ 
va (b. 1927), Regina Jamontaite (b. 
1923), Regina Stankunaviciute (b. 1924), 
Vaclovas Stiklioraitis (b. 1927), Zigmas 
Jamontas (b. 1925), and other dancers. 

In 1959 a group of Lithuanians 
graduated from the Leningrad Vaga¬ 
nova Choreography School and joined 
the ballet troupe. The new ballet 
productions by V. Grivickas Egle, zal- 
tiy karaliene (1960; Egle, Queen of 
the Grass Snakes) by Eduardas Balsys 
and The Northern Dream (1962) by 
Lydia Auster delighted ballet lovers. 
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Leokadija Askeloviciute (b. 1939), thi 
prima-ballerina in all classical and 
national ballets, was distinguished for 
her beautiful form of dance and her 
dance cantelena. 

Raimondas Minderis (b. 1941) made 
a name for himself in lyrical and char¬ 
acter parts which suited best his ar¬ 
tistic temperament. Other principals 
including Antanas Beliukevicius (b. 
1939), Prane Sargunaite (b. 1941), and 
Genovaite Samaityte (b. 1939), danced 
in many ballet performances. 

Ceslovas Zebrauskas (b. 1930) cap¬ 
tivated his audiences with his inter¬ 
pretation of the parts of Zilvinas in 
Egle, zalciy karaliene (Egle, Queen of 
the Grass Snakes) by Eduardas Balsys, 
Truffaldino in Sham Fiance by Mikhail 
Chulaki, and Gianzotto in Francesca 
da Rimini by Tchaikovsky; in 1967 he 
also staged Andrei Petrov’s The Shore 
of Hope . Together with Leokadija As¬ 
keloviciute he toured the German 
Democratic Republic, Yugoslavia, Cze¬ 
choslovakia, and Libya. 

In 1974—77 Elegijus Bukaitis (b. 
1941) was the chief choreographer of 
the theatre’s ballet company. In 1971 
he produced the ballets Aistros (Pas¬ 
sions) by Antanas Rekasius, Swan Lake 


and The Nutcracker by Tchaikovsky, 
and Egle , zalciy, karaliene (Egle, Queen 
of the Grass Snakes) by Balsys. 

In 1978—79 Vytautas Brazdylis (b. 
1947; since 1980 the chief choreogra¬ 
pher) staged Juozas Gruodis’ Jurate ir 
Kastytis and Leon Minkus’ Don Quixote. 
Much popularity gained Viacheslav 
Ganelin’s ballet Baltaragio malunas 
(The Baltaragis’ Mill) based on the no¬ 
vella of the same title by Kazys Boruta, 
a Lithuanian classic. 

Audiences in Vilnius have become 
fond of the new full-length ballets — 
Rodion Sfrchedrin’s Anna Karenina, 
produced by the soloist of the Moscow 
Bolshoy Theatre Maya Plisetskaya in 
1975, Sergei Prokofyev’s Romeo and 
Juliet (producer Nikolai Boyarchikov 
from Leningrad; 1977), and Herman 
L0venskjald’s Sylphide (producer Oleg 
Vinogradov also from Leningrad; 1985). 

At present the theatre’s ballet com¬ 
pany is fairly young. It consists of 
eighty ballet dancers who graduated 
from Vilnius, Moscow, Leningrad and 
other choreography schools. 

Today, the principals of the company 
are Leokadija Askeloviciute and her 
partner Vytautas Kudzma (b. 1944), 

Svetlana Masaneva (b. 1947), Nina An- 
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tonova (b. 1946), Jonas Katakinas (b. 
1950). Loreta Bartuseviciute (b. 1958). 
Nelli Beredina (b. 1957), and Petras 
Skirmantas (b. 1957) perform leads in 
classical ballets. Valdemaras Chlebins- 
kas (b. 1951) is distinguished for acting, 
as is Aleksandr Semenov (b. 1952) for 
his dancing technique. Among the noted 
ballet dancers are Ruta Krugiskyte 
(b. 1948), Grazina Sakalauskaite (b. 

1948), Vijole Parutyte (b. 1954), Au- 
drone Sarokaite (b. 1952), Danielius 

Kirsys (b. 1953), and Aleksandr Molodov 
(1961). 

Since 1948 the Kaunas Musical 
Theatre has been also staging ballets. 
Among the theatre’s choreographers 
were Vaclovas Germanavidius (1921— 
76), Yurii Yastrebov (b. 1920), and 
Alfredas Kondratavidius (b. 1944). 

Kondratavidius staged Franz Joseph 
Haydn’s Farewell Symphony (1970) 
and Julius Juzeliunas’ Archegono zeme 
(The Land of Archegonas, 1972). Since 
1977 Irena Ribadiauskaite (b. 1945) has 
been the theatre’s chief choreographer. 
Her productions include Ausrine (The 
Morning Star, 1977) by Juozas Pakalnis 
and the ballet for youngsters The Little 
One and Carlson (1981) by Yurii Ter- 
Osipov. Of the dancers Marija Kajackai- 
te (b. 1935), Birute Dzenkaityte (1922— 
1971), and Vytautas Ceprackas (b. 1927) 
are well-known. 

THEATRE 

Ancient Lithuanian folk rituals, folk 
festivities, and folklore (marriage cere¬ 
monies) contained elements of theatrical 
art, which can also be traced in pagan 
worship. From olden times games were 
played in villages during vakarones 
(evening parties) and holidays, sketches 
portraying everyday life and work were 
improvised. The performers used masks, 
special clothing, and other properties. 
Folk performances and ceremonies had 
traditional personages. Extensively 
used in public as well as in private life 
since olden times, these rudiments of 
folk theatrical art grew into a movement 
of Lithuanian theatricals called lietu- 


vi&kieji vakarai (“Lithuanian even- 
ings“) at the turn of the 20th century. 
In turn, the movement had influence on 
theatrical quests in the 1920s. 

In the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
from the 16th century until its partition 
in 1795 and afterwards till the last de¬ 
cades of the 19th century, some profes¬ 
sional and semiprofessional theatres 
were active though not in the Lithu¬ 
anian language. From 1570 to 1773 
school theatre in Latin, mostly for re¬ 
ligious purposes, existed at the Vilnius 
Collegium of the Jesuits, the University 
of Vilnius, collegiums and schools in 
Krafciai, Pasiau§e (now both in Kelme 
Raion), ZodiSkiai (now Smorgon Raion, 
Byelorussian SSR), and elsewhere. 

On October 18, 1570, the tragicomedy 
Hercules by Steponas Tudis (Tucci) was 
presented in Latin in a yard of the 
Vilnius Collegium; from the late 16th 
to 18th centuries several performances 
a year were shown. The repertoire, 
modelled on foreign school theatres, 
included plays (written and performed 
mostly in Latin) by local authors such as 
Danielius Butvila (1585—1686), Zygi- 
mantas Liauksminas (1597—1670), Gab- 
rielius Simkevicius (1644—1709), and 
Vladislovas Dauksa (died 1747). Some 
plays contained interludes, mostly satir¬ 
ical, portraying Lithuanian everyday 
life and with some elements of the 
Lithuanian language. 

Sophisticated machinery, elaborate 
properties, and extravagant stage set¬ 
tings were used. Many of the plays 
were based on historical themes, in¬ 
cluding the history of Lithuania, and 
contained elements of the drama of the 
Middle Ages and Neo-Latin Renais¬ 
sance. 

From the late 16th to 18th centuries, 
professional theatrical troupes from 
England and Italy toured the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. In 1632—48, Grand 
Duke Vladislovas Vaza (Wladysfaw IV 
Vasa) had, in Vilnius, a drama troupe of 
the commedia dell’ arte type as well as 
operatic and ballet troupes with an or¬ 
chestra. In 1639 a playhouse, designed 
by the architects Bartolomejus Bolconis 
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and Augustinas Lotis, was built on the 
territory of the Lower Castle. 

The Ogihski, the Potocki, the Radvi- 
la, the Tyzenhauz, and other noblemen 
had theatres in their manors. Plays by 
foreign and local authors were per¬ 
formed. In the 18th century plays by 
Ursula Radviliene (1705—53) were pre¬ 
sented at the Radvila’s theatres. Baro¬ 
que grandeur, spectacular illumin¬ 
ations, fireworks, and smart costumes 
were characteristic of manorial the¬ 
atres. 

In 1785 the actor and director Woj- 
ciech Boguslawski (1755—1829) founded 
a municipal theatre in Vilnius, the first 
public theatre in Lithuania. Among the 
actors of the troupe were Salomea 
Desznerowa (1759—1809), Petronela 


Drozdowska (1767—1812), Magdalena 
Jasinska (1770—1800), and Andrzej 
Mierzynski (1750—1810). 

In 1796—1801 troupes under Domi- 
nik Morawski (1761—1801) functioned 
at the Vilnius Municipal Playhouse; in 
1805—16 (with an interruption), troupes 
under Maciej Kazynski (1767—1823); 
in 1810—11, a troupe under Marjanna 
Morawska (Korwel, ca 1765—1823); 
in 1859—64, troupes under K. Szlagier 
(1824—77). Local actors formed these 
troupes. Shows were presented in Po¬ 
lish and from the mid-19th century also 
in Russiafi. In addition to works by for¬ 
eign playwrights such as William Shak¬ 
espeare, Friedrich Schiller, Voltaire, 
Victor Hugo, Moliere, and Aleksander 
Fredro, the repertoire included plays 
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Klaipeda Drama Theatre. A scene from J. Marcinkevicius' Mindaugas 


(farces, vaudevilles, melodramas), ope¬ 
ras, and operettas by local authors. Set 
paintings were created by Konstanty 
Ottosielski, Jozef Glowacki, Antanas 
Smuglevifiius, Wincenty Dmochowski, 
Albertas Zemaitis (Zamett). 

In the 18th to the first half of the 
19th centuries there were impressario- 
managed theatres in Kaunas, Klaipeda, 
and other cities of Lithuania. After 1864, 
the activity of the Vilnius Municipal 
Theatre, a repertory company, came to 
an end; touring and impressario-man- 
aged troupes from Russia and Italy 
gave performances, some of them stay¬ 
ing in Vilnius for long periods. 

In the late 19th century, when the 
ban on the Latin alphabet had been 
imposed by the tsarist regime, amateur 
theatrical presentations were staged 
secretly: they were called lieticviikieji 
vakarai (“Lithuanian evenings 11 ). Part 
of the Lithuanian national movement, 
they stimulated the creation of profes¬ 
sional national theatre. 

On August 20, 1899, the first public 
show in Lithuanian, Keturakis’ (sur¬ 
name of Vilkutaitis) comedy Amerika 
pirtyje (America in the Bathhouse), was 
presented in Palanga since the ban on 


printing in Lithuanian and on cultural 
activities was not valid there. In 1904— 
05, .after the ban had been lifted, the 
public shows in Lithuanian were pre¬ 
sented in Siauliai, Vilnius, Kaunas, Pa- 
neveiys, and Marijampole. 

In 1905—14, performances were 
given in as many as 200 localities of 
Lithuania; there were some 25 stable 
troupes affiliated to Lithuanian mutual- 
aid, cultural and professional societies. 
These troupes gave rise to permanent 
amateur theatre, professional producers 
and actors emerged. 

At the turn of the 20th century, 
public shows were presented by Apas- 
talij Kuopa, Vilniaus Kankles (both 
founded in 1905), Ruta (founded 1909), 
all in Vilnius; by Daina (founded 1899, 
in Kaunas); by Varpas (founded 1908, 
in Siauliai); by Aidas (founded 1906, in 
Panevezys); by Sviesa (founded 1905) 
and Gabija (founded 1911), both in 
Marijampole (now Kapsukas); and by 
other societies, cultural and art orga¬ 
nizations. A considerable part of their 
repertoire consisted of plays by Lithu¬ 
anian writers, such as Keturakis, Alek- 
sandras Fromas-Guiutis, Zemaite, Gab- 
rielius Landsbergis-Zemkalnis, Gabriele 
Petkevicaite-Bite, Vydunas, Vaizgantas, 
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Marcelinas SikSnys-Siauleniskis, Liudas (1882—1914), Antanas Rucevicius (1880- 

Gira, and others; Russian, Ukrainian, 1949), Antanas Zmuidzinavicius, Tadas 

polish plays (mostly lithuanianized, Daugirdas (1852—1919), and Liudas 

especially those raising national and Gira sped up the development of ama- 

social problems) were also included into teur theatre. 

the repertoire. Religious plays permea- The Siauliai Actors’ Company (foun- 

ted with clerical ideology and dramas, ded 1905), the Vilnius Lithuanian 

inferior ideologically and artistically. Actors’ Union (founded 1910), the First 

were also staged during that period. Lithuanian Actors’ Troupe (1911—14) 

In addition to theatrical presenta- under Aleksandras Vitkauskas (1887— 

tions, the programmes of Lithuanian 1943), the Flying Troupe under Juozas 

theatricals included vocal and instru- Vaickus (1885 1935; founded in 1905, 

mental music, recitation, games, and the from 1911 known as the Juozas Vaickus 

so-called “live pictures". Increasing Flying Theatre) worked in the manner 

publications on theatrical art in the professional troupes, 

press and stage works by Gabrielius In some respects the lietuvi&kieji 

Landsbergis-Zemkalnis, Jonas Misius vakarai movement was closely associa- 
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ted with the activities of Lithuanian 
stage amateurs in Russia, Germany 
(especially in the so-called Lithuania 
Minor), and the USA. In the USA socie¬ 
ties of Lithuanian emigrants gave per¬ 
formances since 1899. From 1898, the 
performers of the Lithuanian societies 
Zvaig£de, Rankles, Viltis, Zaislas, and 
Giedra staged plays in Riga (Latvia). 
From 1895 the Birute Society and from 
1899 the Tilsit Lithuanian Chanters’ 
Society, headed by Jonas Vanagaitis 
(1869—1946) and Vydunas (1868—1953), 
presented Lithuanian shows in Tilsit. 

In the cities of Russia professional 
actors and directors took part in Lithu¬ 
anian amateur stage activities. In 1911, 
the St. Petersburg Lithuanian Drama 
and Music Actors’ Group was estab¬ 
lished by Konstantinas Glinskis (1886— 
1938), a graduate of a theatre school in 
St. Petersburg; later he was to become 
one of the founders of Lithuanian pro¬ 
fessional theatre. In 1915—18, the 


Lithuanian Drama Actors’ Society func¬ 
tioned in Moscow, where Antanas Sut- 
kus (1892—1968), a student of the drama 
studio under Fedor Komissarzhevskii, 
played and directed; later he was the 
founder and director of the Kaunas 
National Theatre and the Vilkolakis 
Theatre; for some time Ona Rymaite 
(1898—1950), formerly a student of the 
studio of the Moscow Art Theatre, took 
an active part in the Lithuanian Drama 
Actors’ Society. 

In 1916—18, a dramatic studio and 
the Flying Theatre headed by the direc¬ 
tor and actor Juozas Vaickus, a graduate 
of the St. Petersburg State School of 
Dramatic Art, functioned in Petrograd. 
Among the actors, beside Vaickus him¬ 
self, were Petras Kubertavicius (1897— 
1964), Juozas Stanulis (b. 1897), Vikto- 
ras Dineika (1900—1968), Morta Grik- 
saite-Vaickuvien£ (1896—1977), and 
Ona Kurmyte. Vaidkus’ company was 
destined to start the first Lithuanian 
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theatrical season in Vilnius (1918) and 
in Kaunas (1919). 

The Lithuanian professional theatre 
emerged against the background of 
the intense social and political struggle 
characteristic of the 1918—-20 period. 
After the October Revolution in Petro- 
grad, Kastantas Glinskis, instructed by 
the Commissariat of Lithuanian Affairs 
in 1918, concerned himself with creating 
a Lithuanian proletkult theatre. Early 
in 1919, Glinskis, invited by the first 
Soviet Lithuanian Government, organ¬ 
ized a Lithuanian state theatre in Vil¬ 
nius; among the actors of the company 
were Zuzana Arlauskaite (1889—1978), 
Elena Ruceviciene (1886—1983), Nele 
Vosyliute (b. 1890), Antanas Rucevicius 
(1880—1949), Jurgis Strazdas (1886— 
1972), and Jurgis Talmantas (1890— 
1955). 

In the summer of 1918, on its return 
from Petrograd, the Vaickus Flying 
Theatre played in Vilnius; it staged 
plays on important social themes includ¬ 
ing Zmones (The People, 1918) by 
Bronius Laucevicius-Vargsas, Alkani 
zmones (The Hungry People, 1919) by 
Konstantinas Jasiukaitis. In 1918 the 
Lithuanian bourgeois authorities estab¬ 
lished a theatre commission in Vilnius. 
Stasys Silingas (1885—1962), Liudas 
Gira, Juozas Vileisis (1872—1942), 
Antanas Zmuidzinavicius, Antanas Var- 
nas, and Balys Sruoga, members of the 
commission, concerned themselves with 
the founding of a Lithuanian state 
theatre and a theatrical school. In the 
spring of 1919 the Soviet Government 
adopted a decree providing for the na¬ 
tionalization of Vilnius theatres; it 
also legalized the Workers’ Art Theatre 
which was being established by Vaickus. 
The theatrical activities of the two 
Lithuanian companies were cut short 
when Vilnius and the Vilnius territory 
were occupied by bourgeois Poland. 

In 1919—40, under the conditions of 
the Lithuanian bourgeois republic, there 
were professional theatres in Kaunas, 
Siauliai (1931—35), and Klaipeda (since 
1935). In Kaunas, a dramatic studio, 
founded and headed by Antanas Sutkus, 
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functioned in 1919—24 (later it was 
nationalized), as did the National The¬ 
atre of a romantic-symbolic trend Tau- 
tos Teatras, in 1919 and 1923—24 func¬ 
tioned on terms of a joint-stock compa¬ 
ny). Performances at the theatre were 
based on Lithuanian folklore and origi¬ 
nal dramas by Vydunas, Vincas Kr6v6, 
and others. 

In 1919, a group of artists — Balys 
Sruoga, Antanas Sutkus, VytautaS 
Bifiunas (1893—1945), Vilius Jomantas 
(1889—1960), Faustas Kirsa (1891 — 
1964), Kajetonas Sklerius (1876—1932), 
and others — founded the Vilkolakis 
Theatre modelled on the cabaret theat¬ 
res of Western Europe and Russia; in 
the long run it developed into a satirical 
theatre (1921—24). Headed also by 
Sutkus, it functioned as a joint-stock 
company. Among the actors of the Vil¬ 
kolakis Theatre and the National Theat¬ 
re were the graduates of the Dramatic 
Studio Juozas Siparis (1894—1970), 
Kazys JurSys (1897—1967), Jadvyga 
OSkinaite (1895—1964), Naste Jurasiu- 
naite (1897—1952), Potencija Pinkaus- 
kaite (1897—1984), and Henrikas Ka- 
dinskas (b. 1903). 

In late 1920 the Lithuanian Art 
Creators’ Society merged the actors of 
the Vaiikus Flying Theatre and the 
Glinskis’ Lithuanian Theatre Studio 
(founded 1919, in Vilnius). Subsidized 
by the state, the society founded drama 
and operatic companies which operated 
under the same roof; in 1922 the compa¬ 
nies were nationalized. In 1925, a ballet 
troupe was established, and the com¬ 
bined company continued to act under 
the name of the State Theatre. The dra¬ 
ma company was called the State Drama 
Theatre or the Drama of the State The¬ 
atre (at present the Kaunas Drama 
Theatre). 

Juozas Vaidkus was appointed the 
first manager and director of the drama 
company, Konstantinas Glinskis and 
Aleksandras Vitkauskas became its ar¬ 
tistic directors; Liudas Gira was its 
manager till mid-1926. The first produc¬ 
tion of the drama company was Her¬ 
mann Sudermann’s play Johannisfest 


St. John’s Day, premiere December 19, 
1920; director Vaidkus). Vaickus and 
Vitkauskas resigned their posts in 1921 
Glinskis took over as director, a post he 
held till 1931. From 1924 Borisas Dau- 
guvietis (1885—1949) joined him; both 
followed the realist principles of Rus¬ 
sian theatre of the 19h century. Gradu¬ 
ates of the St. Petersburg Theatrical 
School of the Society of Literature and 
Art, Glinskis and Dauguvietis comple¬ 
mented each other in the State Drama. 
Moderate aestheticism and commercial¬ 
ism were characteristic features of 
Glinskis’ direction; Dauguvietis’ pro¬ 
ductions were noted for a broad sweep 
and courageous searchings, which were 
especially productive in the presenta¬ 
tions of Western classics; he successfully 
staged original plays by Lithuanian 
dramatists. Former students of the 
first VaiCkus studio turned out to be 
gifted performers. Other leading actors 
were Glinskis, Antanina Vainiunaite 
(1896—1973), Ona Rymaite, Jurgis Pet- 
rauskas (1886—1977), Juozas Laucius 
(b.1893), Antanina Leimontaite (1906— 
69); in late 1926, A. Sutkus, at that time 
the manager of the State Theatre, ad¬ 
mitted more famous actors of the former 
National Theatre and the Vilkolakis 
Theatre into the company. Among the 
plays staged were those by Henrik Johan 
Ibsen, Pierre Augustin Caron de Beau¬ 
marchais, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
Schiller, Carlo Goldoni, Gerhart Johann 
Robert Hauptmann, William Shakes¬ 
peare, Moliere, George Bernard Shaw, 
Vincas Kreve-Mickevi£ius, Maironis, 
Vincas Mykolaitis-Putinas, Petras Vai- 
ciunas, Sofija Ciurlioniene-Kymantaite, 
and Kazys Binkis. 

In 1930—35, the State Theatre under 
Andrius Oleka-Zilinskas (1892—1948) 
introduced the principles of psychologi¬ 
cal realism and other ideas of the Rus¬ 
sian directors Konstantin Stanislavsky, 
Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, Yev¬ 
genii Vakhtangov, and Leopold Suler- 
zhitskii. In 1932—33 the Russian actor 
and director Mikhail Chekhov (1891— 
1955) worked in Lithuania as a peda¬ 
gogue and director. He produced Wil- 
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liam Shakespeare’s Hamlet (1932), Ni¬ 
kolai Gogol’s The Inspector-General 
(1933). Oleka-Zilinskas staged Sarunas 
(1929) byKreve, The Chimes by Charles 
Dickens (1930), and Manfred by George 
Noel Byron. A group of young graduates 
from the Dramatic Studio under Oleka- 
Zilinskas founded a progressive theatre 
of the young (1933—34); it presented 
the dramatization of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin (1933) 
and Sruoga’s drama Milzino paunksmeje 
(In the Shade of the Giant, 1934). Later 
presentations by this troupe brightened 
Lithuania’s theatrical life. Among the 
troupe’s actors were Romualdas Juk- 
nevicius (1906—63), Algirdas Jaksevi- 
cius (1908—41), Juozas Grybauskas 
(1906—64), Me6ys Chadaravicius (1902- 
49), Napoleonas Nakas (1907—77), Ka- 
zimieras Simaska (1914—65), Petras 
Zulonas (1910—82), Aleksandras Ker- 
nagis (1911—81), Kazimiera Kyman- 
taite (b. 1909), Ona Juodyte (b. 1911), 
Stasys Caikauskas (b. 1912), Juozas Gus- 
taitis (b. 1912), and Balys Lukosius (b. 
1908); in 1940, many of them joined the 
Vilnius Drama Theatre which was 
founded by the Soviet authorities. 

In 1931 a group of the State Drama 
actors, headed by Oleka-Zilinskas, foun¬ 
ded a new drama theatre in Siauliai. 
Its manager and director was Juozas 
Stanulis. Other directors of the theatre 
included Borisas Dauguvietis, Ipolitas 
Tvirbutas (1899—1968), and K. Jursys. 
In its repertoire the theatre copied the 
State Drama Theatre. Among the 
troupe’s actors were Elena Bindokaite 
(b. 1899), Potencija Pinkauskaite, Vale- 
rijonas Derkintis (1904—79), Stepas 
Jukna (1910—77), Juozas Laucius (b. 
1893), Juozas Miltinis (b. 1907), Alfonsas 
Radzevicius (1905—79), Juozas Rudzins- 
kas (1905—75), Ipolitas Tvirbutas, Ga¬ 
lina Jackeviciute (b. 1911), Nele Vosy- 
liute, Grazina Jakaviciute (b. 1907), 

Antanina Leimontaite, and Emilija 
Platusaite (b. 1906). 

In 1935—39 this theatre operated in 
Klaipeda. Besides the earlier mentioned 
directors, Vladas Sipaitis-Sipavicius (b. 
1904), Antanas Sutkus, and Romualdas 


Juknevicius worked in Klaipeda. Juk- 
nevicius, in collaboration with Henrikas 
Kacinskas (b. 1903) and Juozas Grybaus¬ 
kas (1906—64), perfected the standard 
of acting and directing. In 1936 he 
staged The Hope by Herman Heijermans 
(set paintings by Vytautas Palaima), 
which became a landmark in Lithuania’s 
theatrical life. 

Among the artists, who executed 
set paintings for the State Theatre, 
Siauliai and Klaipeda theatres, were 
Vladas Didziokas, J. Gregorauskas, Vla- 
dimiras Dubeneckis, Olga Dubeneckie- 
ne, Petfas Kalpokas, Mstislavas Dobu- 
zinskis, Adomas Galdikas, Stasys Usins- 
kas, Antanas Gudaitis, Liudas Truikys, 
Stepas Zukas, Gerardas Bagdonavicius, 
and Jonas Surkevicius. 

In 1919-40, other Lithuania’s profes¬ 
sional and semiprofessional theatres 
under different organizations, as well 
as private theatres, included the Sol¬ 
diers’ Theatre (1919—40), the Sauliai 
Theatre (1922—40; in 1931—34 it was 
called the Experimental Theatre), the 
Folk Theatre (1924—26), the Our Theat¬ 
re (1926—28), the Theatre “Vilnius 1 * 
(1927—28), the Vytis Theatre (1927— 
28), the Children’s Theatre (1927—30), 
and the Zvaigzdikis Theatre (1931—32). 
In 1933—36, a puppet theatre troupe 
under Stasys USinskas performed in 
Kaunas and toured other localities; 
plays for children were staged by the 
Children’s Theatrical Society. 

Professional actors were trained at 
the State Theatre School of Acting 
(1924—34) and at the private studios 
(1935—39) of Vladas Sipaitis and Petras 
Kubertavifiius; theatrologists were 
trained at the Kaunas Vytautas the 
Great University seminars (1935—39) 
under Professor Balys Sruoga. 

In Vilnius and the Vilnius territory, 
occupied by bourgeois Poland, an ama¬ 
teur Lithuanian theatre existed in 
1930—39, and a professional flying 
theatre, Vaidila, was active in 1939— 
45. Among the organizers, actors, and 
art directors of the Vaidila Theatre were 
Antanas Krutulys (1887—1979), Juozas 
Kanopka (b. 1901), Vladas Jurkunas 
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Panevezys Drama Theaire. A scene from W. Shake¬ 
speare's Macbeth 



Siauliai Drama Theatre, A scene from P. Vaiciunas 
The Resurrection 



Vilnius Lele Theatre. A scene from The Cinderella*' 
Nanny by M. Martinaitis 


(1911—1982), Algirdas Jaksevicius, Na- 
poleonas Bernotas (1914—59), Ona Mi- 
ciute (1909—73), Mykole Krinickaite 
(1908—54), Aldona Liobyte and Emilija 
Liobyte, Pranas Zemaitis, Jonas AstaS- 
ka, Stanislava Blazyte, Veronika Ma- 
minskaite, and Viktoras Miliunas. Its 
repertoire included plays by Petras 
Vaiciunas, Sofija Ciurlioniene-Kyman- 
taite, Kazys Binkis, Marcelinas 3iks- 
nys-Siauleniskis, Aleksandr Ostrovsky, 
Anton Chekhov. 

After the reestablishment of Soviet 
power in Lithuania in 1940 new theatres 
were founded: the Vilnius State Theat¬ 
re, with actors of the Theatre of the 
Young constituting the nucleus of its 
troupe (at present the Drama Theatre 
of the Lithuanian SSR); the Panevefcys 
Drama Theatre; the Kaunas Youth 
Theatre (till 1959); the Marijampole 
Drama Theatre (till 1949). 

In 1940—41, such artistically accom¬ 
plished productions as Before Sunset by 
Gerhart Hauptmann, Topaze by Marcel 
Pagnol, The Armoured Train 14-69 by 
Vsevolod Ivanov saw the footlights at 
the Vilnius State Drama Theatre (man¬ 
ager and art director Romualdas Jukne- 
vicius). In Kaunas the director Borisas 
Dauguvietis continued his creative ca¬ 
reer at the State Theatre, producing 
Boris Lavrenev’s The Break and Anta- 
nas Vienuolis’ Dauboje (In the Ravine). 

Characteristic of the period was the 
production of plays on revolutionary 
themes and the intensification of the 
theatre’s public activity. Propaganda 
theatre groups came into being, nume¬ 
rous concerts were given. Socialist re¬ 
alism asserted itself in theatrical art. 
Dramatic studios operated at the Vil¬ 
nius, Kaunas, and Panevezys theatres. 
Actors and theatre scholars improved 
their skills at the department of theatre 
studies under Balys Sruoga at the Uni¬ 
versity of Vilnius. 

During World War II many actors 
and theatre figures lived in the interior 
of the Soviet Union. In occupied Lithu¬ 
ania the Nazis restricted theatres, and 
some of the actors and directors were 
made to resign from the theatre. Some 
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of the then produced plays propagated 
bourgeois patriotism, ideological con¬ 
cessions were made, but not a single 
anti-Soviet or pro-Nazi play prai¬ 
sing the “new order 11 was staged in 
Lithuanian theatres. Old productions 
were preserved, and new realistic plays 
by Lithuanian authors and Western 
European classics were staged. 

Among the postwar directors at the 
Drama Theatre of the Lithuanian SSR 
were Dauguvietis, Kazimiera Kymantai¬ 
te, Mykolas Chadaravicius, and Alek- 
sandras Kernagis; at the Klaipeda Dra¬ 
ma Theatre and at the Zemaiciai Theat¬ 
re (in 1941—49, Telsiai), Juozas Gustai- 
tis (b. 1912), K. Jursys, and Romualdas 
Juknevicius. Besides the important pre¬ 
sentations of original plays and stage 
versions by Lithuanian authors, signifi¬ 
cant were productions of works by 
Anton Chekhov, Maksim Gorky, Nikolai 
Pogodin, Aleksandr Korneichuk, and 
August Jakobson. The new repertoire 
helped consolidate the position of social¬ 
ist realism in Lithuanian theatre. 

In the productions of 1944—50 the 
motifs of social struggle were promi¬ 
nent, the exploiters were denounced, an 
image of the positive hero emerged. 
Among the works presented in Vilnius 
were the stage version of Zemaite’s 
Marti (The Daughter-in-law; 1945, di¬ 
rector Kazimiera Kymantaite); Anton 
Chekhov’s The Matchmaking, The Bear, 
The Jubilee (1945, all directed by Romu¬ 
aldas Juknevicius); The Enemies by 
Gorky (1946, directed by Borisas Daugu¬ 
vietis); Zaldokyne by Borisas Dauguvie¬ 
tis (The Zaldokas’ Estate, 1948; director 
Kymantaite); Gieda gaideliai by Juozas 
Baltusis (The Cockerels Are Crowing. 
1948, director Aleksandras Kernagis); 
at the Zemateiai Theatre, The Marriage 
by Gogol (1947, director Juknevicius). 

Some productions were schematic 
and excessively pathetic; it was due to 
the limited understanding of realism in 
the postwar period. Tendencies of “the 
theory of no conflict 11 , elements of eth¬ 
nographic and kitchen-sink psycholo¬ 
gism frequently belittled the artistic 
suggestiveness of theatrical productions. 


However, these negative phenomena 
failed to move Soviet Lithuanian theat¬ 
re from its path of development and 
creative quests, which intensified in 
the 1950s. Fruitful was the activity of 
Romualdas Juknevicius, who worked 
as director at a number of Lithuanian 
theatres. He devoted much attention to 
psychological interpretation of the play, 
mass scenes and stylistic integrity of 
production as is manifest in his produc¬ 
tion of ApyavArio dalia (Predawn Fate) 
by Sruoga at the Drama Theatre of the 
Lithuanian SSR (1956). In 1952 the 
graduates from the Moscow Lunachars- 
kii Institute of Theatrical Art made up 
the nucleus of the Kaunas Drama Thea¬ 
tre troupe, which presented Juozas Gru- 
sas’ Herkus Mantas (1957), Vsevolod 
Vishnevski i’s The First Cavalry Army 
(1957), and Justinas Marcinkevicius’ 
Dvidesimtas pavasaris (The Twentieth 
Spring, 1958). Directed by Henrikas 
VanceviCius, these productions were 
noted for their integral psychological 
atmosphere and heroic monumentality. 

In the 1960s, the productions of the 
Panevezys Drama Theatre won general 
acclaim for their innovative intellectua¬ 
lity, constructivism, the coexistence 
of logical generalizations with condi¬ 
tional form (Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, 1958; William Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, 1961; Wolfgang Borchert’s 
Draussen vor der Tiir, 1965; Fried¬ 
rich Durrenmatt’s Frank V, 1969, all 
directed by Juozas Miltinis; Juozas Gru- 
sas Prazutingas apsvaigimas [The Rui¬ 
nous Giddiness), 1967, directed by Vac- 
lovas Bledis, b. 1920). The Russian Dra¬ 
ma Theatre of the Lithuanian SSR (fou¬ 
nded 1946; directors Yelena Markova, 
Viktor Golovchiner, Vladimir Galitskii, 
and Roman Viktyuk), the Kapsukas 
Drama Theatre (operated in 1956—62; 
director Stasys Caikauskas), and the 
Youth Theatre (founded 1965) made im¬ 
portant contributions to theatrical art. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s, directors, 
actors, and stage designers paid much 
attention to scenic interpretation of the 
play and improvisation, taking account 
of the techniques and innovations found 
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in Soviet and progressive foreign theat¬ 
res; elements of grotesque and parabole 
were used more extensively. Among the 
outstanding Lithuanian directors are 
KymantaitC, Vaclovas Bledis, Aurelija 
Ragauskaite (b. 1924), Povilas Gaidys 
(b. 1937), Vytautas Cibiras (b. 1936), 
Irena BuCiene (b. 1940), Dalia Tamulevi- 
ciute (b. 1940), Jonas Vaitkus (b. 1944), 
and Eimuntas NekroSius (b. 1952). 

Among the plays staged at Lithuanian 
theatres are those by Lithuanian au¬ 
thors Juozas Grusas, Justinas Marcin- 
kevidius, Kazys Saja, Juozas Glinskis, 
Vytautas Rimkevidius, and Raimundas 
Samulevidius, by progressive foreign 
authors, and by Russian classics as well 
as by dramatists of other Soviet re¬ 
publics. 

Since 1953 the Lele (Puppet) Theatre 
has been functioning in Vilnius. From 
1960 a puppet theatre exists in Kaunas 
(it was founded in 1958 in Kapsukas); 
directors Balys Lukosius (b. 1908), Sta- 
sys Ratkevicius (b. 1917), and Vitalis 
Mazuras (b. 1934). 

Among the distinguished actors of 
the postwar period are Juozas Laucius, 
Juozas Siparis, Olga Kholina (b. 1897), 
Petras Kubertavicius, Elena Bindokaite, 
Potencija Pinkauskaite, Mecys Chada- 
ravicius, Valerijonas Derkintis, Juozas 
Rudzinskas, Alfonsas Radzevicius, Ste- 
pas Jukna, Galina Jackeviciute, Vladas 
Jurkunas (1911—82), Ona Juodyte (b. 
1911), Monika Mironaite (b. 1913), Boris 


Theatres 

Founded 


Academic Opera and Ballet 
Theatre of the Lithuanian SSR 


(Vilnius) 1920 

Kaunas Drama Theatre 1920 

Siauliai Drama Theatre 1931 

Klaipeda Drama Theatre 1935 

Kaunas Musical Theatre 1940 

Drama Theatre of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR (Vilnius) 1940 

Russian Drama Theatre of the 
Lithuanian SSR (Vilnius) 1946 

Kaunas Puppet Theatre 1958 

Lele Theatre (Vilnius) 1958 

Youth Theatre (Vilnius) 1965 


Krasilnikov (1914—81), Ona Knapkyte 
(b. 1919), Jonas Kavaliauskas (b. 1920), 
Lidija Kupstaite (b. 1920), Stasys Paska 
(1920—81), Bronius Babkauskas (1921— 
75), Eugenija Sulgaitd (b. 1923), Donatas 
Banionis (b. 1924), Laimonas Noreika 
(b. 1926), Regina Varnaite (b. 1927), 
Kestutis Genys (b. 1928), Leonardas 

Zelcius (b. 1928), Balys Barauskas (b. 
1929), Janina Berukstyte (b. 1929), Ar- 
tem Inozemtsev (b. 1929), Vytautas Pau- 
k§te (b. 1932), Henrikas Kurauskas (b. 
1929), Marija Cerniauskaite (b. 1931), 
Rimgaudas Karvelis (b. 1933), Rolandas 
Butkevicius (1934), Regimantas Ado¬ 
maitis (b. 1937), Grazina Balandyte (b. 
1937), Nijole Gelzinyte (b. 1938), Euge¬ 
nija PleSkyte (b. 1938), Ruta Staliliunai- 
te (b. 1938), Antanas Surna (b. 1940), 
Pranas Piaulokas (b. 1945), Vaiva Mai- 
nelyte (b. 1948), Vladas Bagdonas (b. 
1949), Juozas Kisielius (b. 1949), Egle 
Gabrenaite (b. 1950), Romualdas Rama- 
nauskas (b. 1950), Regina Arbaciauskai- 
te-Liaukoniene (b. 1951), Algirdas Late- 
nas (b. 1953), Valentinas Masalskis (b. 
1954). 

Among the distinguished Lithuanian 
stage designers of the postwar period 
who executed set paintings, meaningful 
in content and functional in form, are 
Liudas Truikys, Jonas Surkevicius, Juo¬ 
zas Jankus, Feliksas Navickas, Mikhail 
Pertsov, Vytautas Kalinauskas, Janina 
Malinauskaite, Dalia Mataitiene, and 
Vitalis Mazuras. 

The history of Lithuanian theatre is 
investigated by the theatrologists at the 
Institute of History (Academy of Scien¬ 
ces of the Lithuanian SSR). 

Actors are trained at the drama 
studio of the Panevezys Drama Theatre 
(since 1940) and the Conservatoire of 
the Lithuanian SSR (since 1952); lately, 
also at the studios of other theatres. 

The Theatrical Society of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR was founded in Vilnius in 
1947; since 1959 the society has the 
Actors’ Club. 

The theatres of the Lithuanian SSR 
are listed in the table on the left. In 
1982, they gave 4,038 performances, at¬ 
tended by 1.8 million spectators. 
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MOTION PICTURES 

In 1909—13, Antanas Raciunas, a 
Lithuanian from the USA, filmed a 
number of scenes of Lithuanian life 
and showed them to the colonies of the 
Lithuanians in the USA. Vladislovas 
Starevicius (1882—1965) produced ani¬ 
mated cartoons The Beautiful Lukanide 
(1912), and The Ant and the Grasshop¬ 
per (1913). 

From 1921 Lithuanian newsreels 
were shown on local screens; they were 
made on a regular basis from 1932 by 
the cameramen F. Dunayev, Jurgis 
Linartas (1881—1946), Kazys LukSys, 
Stepas Uzdonas (b. 1910), Stasys Vaina- 
lavidius (b. 1910), and Alfonsas Zibas. 
In 1926—28, the joint-stock film compa¬ 
nies Lietfilmas and Akis were founded 
in Kaunas. The Akis made the first 
feature films, The Doctor in Spite of 
Himself (1927), The Soldier, Lithuania's 
Defender (1928), and Onyte and Jonelis 
(1931; all directed by Jurgis Linartas). 
These films featured scenes of rural 
and urban life; starring in them were 
mostly actors of the State Theatre. 

In 1932, Juozas Vaidkus founded a 
joint-stock company for film lovers, 
Lietfilm, planning to make feature 
films. In 1932—34, Vaidkus ran a film 


actors’ studio. The film company Musi} 
Lietuva, set up in Kaunas in 1935, made 
newsreels. In 1938, the first sound pup¬ 
pet film, The Fat Man’s Dream (puppets 
by Stasys USinskas), was made. 

In 1940, the Soviet government es¬ 
tablished the Feature and Documentary 
Film Studio in Kaunas; till June 1941 it 
released about 40 newsreels. In 1944, 
the studio (renamed the Lithuanian 
Film Studio in 1946) resumed its work 
and began releasing newsreels. 

Documentaries of the 1950s and the 
1960s ( They are from Kaunas, 1958; My 
Friends, 1959; Dreams and Fates, 1961; 
Cheer up, Virginijus, 1962, all directed 
by Viktoras StaroSas, b. 1921; Youth of 
the Song, 1960, director Liudgardas 
Maculevicius, b. 1917; A Flower from 
the Dug-out, 1962, director Leonas Tau- 
trimas, b. 1922) featured life of the 
working people and the struggle for 
Soviet power in Lithuania. 

Noted for greater emotional appeal 
and associative thinking, the documen¬ 
taries of the 1960s and 1970s centered 
on various aspects of work and creative 
activity and depicted characters as 
unique individuals ( Outside the Door, 
1966, director Algirdas Dausa, b. 1940; 
Time Travels About the City, director 
Almantas Grikevidius, b. 1935; A Trip 



A still from the film The Live Heroes (The Last Shot, directed by A. Zebriunas) 
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A still from the film No One Wanted to Die, directed 
D V v - Zalakevicius 


Through the Meadows of Mist and The 
Sorceress, director Henrikas Sablevi- 
6ius, b. 1930; A Post Scriptum to an 
Old Film, 1980, directors Rimtautas 
Silinis, b. 1937, and Viktor as Starosas). 
Psychological analysis is characteristic 
of the films directed by Robertas Verba 
(b. 1932; The Old Man and the Earth, 
1965; Ciutyta ruta, 1968; Dreams of 
Centenarians, 1969; I See the World as 
an Immense Symphony, 1975). Such 
documentaries as In Search of One Day 
(1968, director Rimtautas Silinis), A 
Flight into the Night (1975, directors 
Rimtautas Silinis and Viktoras Staro- 
sas), The Road (1969), Antanas Snieckus. 
A Sketch of His Life and Work (1976), 
June 1940 (1979, all directed by Linas 
Lazenas, b. 1941), The University of 
Vilnius (1978, director Aleksandras Di- 
gimas, b. 1934) are devoted to historical 
and revolutionary themes. Documenta¬ 
ries on contemporary themes were made 
by Vytenis Imbrasas (b. 1928), Birute 
Pajediene (b. 1929), Zacharijus Putilo- 
vas (b. 1932), Algirdas Tumas (b. 1932), 
Gediminas Skvarnaviiius (b. 1933), Lai¬ 
ma Pangonyte (b. 1940). 

The first feature films of the Soviet 
period — Dawn Over the Nemunas Riv¬ 
er (1953, director Aleksandr Faintsim- 
mer), Ignotas Has Returned Home (1956, 
director Aleksandr Razumnyi), The 
Bridge (1956, director Boris Shreiber) — 
were made in collaboration with the 
Moscow and Leningrad film studios. In 
1957, Vytautas Mikalauskas (b. 1921) 
made a full-length film for children, The 
Blue Horizon. 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, a 
number of feature films on social themes 
were made: Julius Janonis (1959; direc¬ 
tors Balys Bratkauskas, 1923—83, and 
Vytautas Dabasinskas, b. 1929), Adomas 
Wants to Be a Man (1959; director Vy¬ 
tautas Zalakevicius, b. 1930), Living 
Heroes (1960, directors Marijonas Gied- 
rys, b. 1933, Balys Bratkauskas, Arunas 
Zebriunas, b. 1930, Vytautas Zalakevi¬ 
cius; awarded a prize at the Karlovy 
Vary Festival, Czechoslovakia, in 1960). 
Films of that period are noted for realis¬ 
tic characters, sharp conflicts, poetic 








































A still from the film Woman and Her Four Men, directed by A. Puipa 


metaphors, and a vivid national col- tas Puipa (b. 1951; The Devil’s Brood, 
ouring. 1979). 

Films, expressive in form, on import- It was during the 1960s and 1970s 

ant topical issues were created in the that the characteristic features of the 
1960s and 1970s by Vytautas Zalakevi- Lithuanian motion picture — a histor- 

cius (The Chronicle of One Day, 1963; teal approach, i.e., a close relationship 

No One Wanted to Die, 1965; Liberty between the present and the past, ana- 
Is a Sweet Word, 1973; the latter was lysis of moral problems, concise and 
made at the Mosfilm Studio together emotional artistic means — fully evolv- 

with the Lithuanian Film Studio), by ed N e w trends and stylistic tenden- 

Raimondas Vabalas (b. 1937, Steps in the c t es emerged. A constructive intel- 
Night, 1962; A Staircase to the Sky, lectual trend is represented by the films 

1966; Summer Starts in June, 1969; directed by Vytautas Zalakevicius and 

The Exchange, 1977), by Arunas Zebriu- Almantas Grikevicius; a poetic trend, by 
nas (The Last Day of the Holidays, 1964; the films of Arunas Zebriunas and Al- 

awarded prizes at the festival in Locar- gird as Araminas; a socio-psychological 

no, 1965, and of the Cannes festival in trend, by the films of Raimondas Vaba- 

1966), The Belle, 1969, and Hazelnut las and Marijonas Giedrys. 

Bread, 1977), by Almantas Grikevicius In the 1970s a historical film, Herkus 

and Algirdas Dausa ( Feelings, 1968), Mantas, was made (1972, director Mari- 

by Marijonas Giedrys (Men’s Summer, jonas Giedrys), as were detective films 

1970; The Riven Sky, 1974; Unsown (On the Brink, 1973, director Raimondas 

Rye Flowering, 1978), by Algirdas Ara- Vabalas; The Day of Reckoning, 1975, 

minas (b. 1931; A Small Confession, directors Stasys Motiejunas, b. 1927, 

1972; Have Mercy on Us, 1978), by Al- and Algimantas Puipa) and a musical 

mantas Grikevicius (The Lost Home, (The Devil’s Bride, 1975, director Aru- 

1976; The Fact, 1980), and by Algiman- nas Zebriunas). 
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Since 1962 TV films have been made 

(The Unfinished Story, 1966; Tadas 
Blinda, 1973; Dicius’ Career, 1980; all 
directed by Balys Bratkauskas; All the 
Truth about Columbus, 1969, directed 
by Vytautas ZalakeviCius; The Autumn 
of My Childhood, 1977, directed by Gy- 
tis Luksas, b. 1946; An American Tra¬ 
gedy, 1981, directed by Marijonas Gied- 
rys). Among the best-known Lithuanian 
cameramen are Jonas Gricius (b 1930), 
Algimantas Mockus (b. 1931), Janas To- 
maSevidius (b. 1937), and Donatas Pediu- 
ra (b. 1938). 

Among the most popular actors and 
actresses starring in Lithuanian films 
are Balys Babkauskas, Eugenija Sulgai- 
te, Donatas Banionis, Henrikas Kuraus- 
kas, Laimonas Noreika, Algimantas 
Masiulis, Regimantas Adomaitis, Gra- 
zina Balandyte, Eugenija Pleskyte, 
Juozas Budraitis, Antanas Surna, Vy¬ 
tautas Tomkus, and Vaclovas Bledis. 

Some Lithuanian directors, actors 
and cameramen — Regimantas Adomai¬ 
tis, Donatas Banionis, Antanas Bardas 
(b. 1928), Juozas Budraitis, Jonas Gri¬ 
cius, Algimantas Masiulis, Algimantas 
Mockus, Antanas Surna, Vytautas Tom¬ 
kus, Algimantas Vidugiris (b. 1937), 
and Vytautas Zalakevidius — partici¬ 
pate in the activities of other film 
studios of the Soviet Union and foreign 
countries. 

Among the well-known film artists 
and designers are Algirdas Nidius, Je- 
ronimas Ciuplys, Juzefa Ceicyte, Filo- 
mena Vaitiekuniene, and Antanas Sa- 
kalys. 

In 1958, the Cinematographers 
Union of the Lithuanian SSR was 
founded. Since 1972 the monthly bul¬ 
letin Kinas (The Cinema) and the week¬ 
ly newspaper Savaites ekranas (The 
Screen Weekly) have been published. 
By the end of 1981, the Lithuanian Film 
Studio had released 77 feature films. 
533 documentaries, popular science and 
other films, about 300 TV films of 
various genres (in 1968 the company 
Telefilmas was opened). In 1981, Lithu¬ 
ania had 1,494 units of film projection 
equipment. 


CIRCUS 

Elements of the circus could be 
found in Lithuanian folk festivities. 
Popular were various entertainers, 
acrobats, mimes, trick riders, animal 
trainers, and beast tamers; they fre¬ 
quently participated in the performan¬ 
ces of touring companies from abroad. 

From the 16th century onwards, the 
shows of performing bears grew in 
popularity (there were the so-called 
“bear academies 11 in Smurgainys near 
Kaunas). From 1900 Vilnius and Kaunas 
had permanent circuses with Lithuanian 
performers among the members of their 
companies: the acrobat Vladislovas Ja- 
nuSauskas (1886—1970; stage name Gu- 
liam), the wrestler Karolis Poiela, the 
equilibrist Mykolas Vilencikas (1890— 
1955; stage name Richard Lensh), and 
the athlete Juozas Jankauskas. 

The activities of the Lithuanian 
circus developed more fully after World 
War I. In 1920, the Ausra, an itinerant 
circus troupe directed by Pranas Gu- 
dauskas, emerged, as did the Patrimpas, 
directed by Antanas Pilkauskas, in 
1927. Besides, there were other compa¬ 
nies, such as Trijo and Romano. 

In 1930 the Medrano and the Svobo- 
da, foreign itinerant companies, were 
on tour in Lithuania. Lithuanian circus 
performers also took part in the shows 
of these companies. After the departure 
of the guest companies in 1932, the new 
circus companies AuSra, Foks, Kolizei, 
Lituanica, Roma, Oktava, Sviesa, Tar- 
zanas, Karado sprang to life in Lithu¬ 
ania. A permanent circus, Varjete, was 
opened in Kaunas. 

In 1940, the Karado Circus was na¬ 
tionalized and renamed the Vilnius Are¬ 
na; it was directed by Vacys Cerniaus- 
kas, Jonas Paulauskas, and Jadvyga 
Ramanauskiene. In 1941, Mykolas Vi¬ 
lencikas began setting up a state circus. 
The performing animals of the Ausra 
Circus were to make up its nucleus; the 
war, however, disrupted these plans. 

In 1944, on the initiative of Jonas 
Ramanauskas, a circus company was 
founded under the Lithuanian Philhar- 
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monic Society. It had changed its name 
several times before 1960, when it came 
to be known as Vilnius Circus (since 
1950 it has been incorporated into the 
all-Union circus association). The Vil¬ 
nius Circus gives performances in 
various places of the Soviet Union and 
in foreign countries. Its repertoire 
includes performances of acrobats, 
equilibrists, jugglers, clowns, and an¬ 
imal trainers. The performances are 
noted for artistry and originality of 
tricks. Among the members of the com¬ 
pany are (or were) Zigmundas Cerniau- 
skas (b. 1933), Vita Cerniauskiene (b. 
1930), Alfonsas Gineika (b. 1915), Albina 
Gineikiene (1919—69), Otilija Kaluze- 
viciene (b. 1912), Kazimieras Kaluzevi- 
cius (b. 1917), Antanas Klicius (1905— 
56), Petras Pipiras (b. 1938), Jonas Ra- 
manauskas (b. 1912), Jadvyga Ramanau- 
skiene (b. 1920), and Vladislava Varia- 
kojiene (b. 1926). There are also several 
amateur circus companies in Lithuania. 

FOLK ART 

FOLKLORE 

The greatest part of the recorded 
folklore dates from the feudal era and 
early capitalism (19th century). Of the 
three principal types of Lithuanian folk¬ 
lore — vocal, narrative, and minor — 
the most representative and important 
is vocal folklore. 

Dainos (Lithuanian for “folk 
songs“) — among other genres, of work, 
calendar festivities, and weddings, as 
well as historical and war songs — ex¬ 
hibit the most vivid national features of 
Lithuanian folklore. Lyrical in their 
nature, dainos convey noble and poeti¬ 
cized emotions of the common man. 
They are noted for an intricate system of 
traditional symbol, the unity of imagery 
and emotion, and their subtle humour. 
Sutartines (ancient polyphonic songs) 
represent a very old and unique type 
of songs. 

Folklore shares many symbols, a 
number of motifs and personages with 
folk art. Vocal folklore is related to folk 


music; ritual folklore has elements of 
folk theatre. 

The first collections of Lithuanian 
folklore appeared in the first half of the 
19th century. Among the famous folklo¬ 
rists of the day were Liudvikas Gedimi- 
nas Reza (1776—1840), Simonas Stane- 
vi6ius (1799—1848), Simonas Daukantas 
(1793—1864), and Liudvikas Adomas 
JuceviCius (1813—46). At the turn of the 
20th century folklore collections were 
prepared by the brothers Juska (Anta¬ 
nas, 1819—80, and Jonas, 1815—86), Jo¬ 
nas Basanavidius (1851—1927), August 
Roberl^Niemi (1869—1931), and Adolf as 
Sabaliauskas (1873—1950); in 1917— 
40, by Vincas Kreve (1882—1954), the 
Folklore Commission, and the Archives 
of Lithuanian Folklore. In Soviet years 
folklore was collected by Balys Sruoga 
(1896—1947) and Jadvyga Ciurlionyte 
(b. 1899), by Jurgis Lebedys (1913—70), 
Zenonas Slaviunas (1907—73), Kazys 
Grigas (b. 1924), Ambraziejus Jonynas 
(b. 1919), Bronislava Kerbelyte (b. 1935), 
Norbertas Velius (b. 1938), Leonardas 
Sauka (b. 1931), Prane Jokimaitiene (b. 
1922), and the Institute of Lithuanian 
Language and Literature. The largest 
collection is Lietuviif. tautosaka (Lithu¬ 
anian Folklore, vols. 1—5; published 
in 1962—68). 

A great deal of the recorded folklore 
has not yet been published and exists in 
manuscript form. As of 1984, the manu¬ 
script division of the Institute of Lithu¬ 
anian Language and Literature had 
about 1,052,000 folklore units (305,000 
texts of songs without music; 102,000 
texts of songs with music; 98,000 fairy 
tales, tales, sagas, legends, stories, anec¬ 
dotes, and orations; 250,000 proverbs, 
sayings, and riddles; and 297,000 works 
of other genres), 540,000 of which have 
been recorded in Soviet years. 

Folklore is popularized by ethno¬ 
graphic, folklore, folk song and dance 
ensembles and groups, also by individu¬ 
al performers of folk songs. Folklore, 
especially dainos (their motifs, lyricism, 
and poetic expressive means), has had 
a considerable influence, especially 
from the early 19th century, on Lithu- 
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anian literature, mostly poetry. In its 
turn, folklore of modern times (end of 
the 19th through the 20th century) has 
been affected by imaginative literature. 

Lithuanian folklore has been trans¬ 
lated into other languages since the mid- 
18th century. In the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies such translations were done most¬ 
ly for scientific purposes. Scientists of 
the neighbouring peoples, especially 
Germans, became interested in Lithu¬ 
anian folklore when the Romantic 
idea — that folk art was an important 
phenomenon of national culture — 
had taken root and as a result of the 
spread of Indo-European language stu¬ 
dies. Some translations of Lithuanian 
folk songs into German were published 
by Pilypas Ruigys (Ruhig) in 1745 and 
by Johann Gottfried Herder in his Stim- 
men der Volker in Liedern (The Peoples’ 
Voice in Songs, 1778—79; second edi¬ 
tion, 1807). The first collection of 
Lithuanian folk songs in Lithuanian, 
Dainos (Songs, 1825) by Liudvikas Gedi- 
minas Reza, contains German translat¬ 
ions of the songs in addition to the 
originals. Among the 19th-century 
folklorists who published collections of 
Lithuanian folklore either in German or 
Lithuanian were J. Jordan (1844), Georg 
Heinrich Ferdinand Nesselmann (1853), 
August Leskien and Karl Brugmann 
(1882), Christian Bartsch (1886—89), 
F. Tetzner and H. Tetzner (1897), and 
Kristupas Jurksaitis (Jurkschat, 1898); 
in Czech, Frantisek Ladislav Celakovsky 
(1827); in Polish, M. K. Brzozowski 
(1844), L. Jucevicius (1844), F. Zatorski 
(1844), and Oskar Kolberg (1879); in 
Russian, V. Miller and Filipp Fortuna- 
tov (1873). In the 1920s and 1930s Lithu¬ 
anian folklore was published in German 
by V. Jungferis (1939), M. Boehm and 
F. Specht (1924), O. Schwarzien (1925), 
and E. Lojewski (1931); in Russian, by 
N. Berg (1921); in French, by Oskar as 
Milasius (Oscar Milosz; 1928, 1930, 

1933); in English, by U. Katzenelenbo- 
gen and C. A. Manning ( The Daina, 
1935), and in Italian, by G. Moricci 
(1925). After World War II collections 
of Lithuanian folklore were published 


in Russian (1953, 1954, 1962, 1965), in 
the languages of socialist countries. In 
the United States collections of Lithu¬ 
anian folktales, The Evening Song 
(1954) and Lithuanian Folktales (1958), 
were published in English. In German 
collections of Lithuanian folktales were 
published in the German Democratic 
Republic (1978) and in the Federal 
Republic of Germany (1981). 

FOLK ARCHITECTURE 

Part of folk architecture of north¬ 
eastern Europe, Lithuanian folk archi¬ 
tecture, which is highly original, shares 
many common features with Latvian, 
Polish, and Byelorussian folk architec¬ 
tures. Lithuanian towns and villages 
are regular in layout (which evolved 
after the Valakai Land Reform), with a 
spontaneously formed street network 
of a free plan. Lithuanian villages and 
towns with much greenery in and 
around them are well integrated with 
the landscape. 

In former times peasant’s buildings 
with yards, a vegetable garden and an 
orchard made up a farmstead (farm¬ 
steads of insufficiently landed peasants 
had from one to three buildings, those of 
rich peasants from eight to ten). Build¬ 
ings in the countryside were mostly of 
wood and served various purposes: 
dwelling houses (log cabins with hear¬ 
ths; pirkia and troba, houses in Auks- 
taitija and Dzukija; stuba-houses in 
Suvalkija), farm buildings (granaries, 
animal sheds, threshing barns, hay 
barns, sheds for drying flax, and bath¬ 
houses); special buildings (windmills, 
smithies, bake-houses, smoke-houses, 
and dairies); public buildings (inns, 
schools, churches, belfries). Functional 
in character, all these buildings feature 
solid structure, clear plan, tectonic 
forms. In addition, there were minor 
forms of rural architecture which in¬ 
cluded roofed poles, roadside shrines, 
crosses, krikstai (sepulchral monuments 
placed at the foot of the deceased, popu¬ 
lar in the coastal regions of Lithuania), 
fences, gates, and wells. 
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Regional differences of folk archi¬ 
tecture were manifest in the planning 
of buildings (in Zemaitija, a house of 
four to twelve rooms dominated; in 
Aukstaitija and Dzukija, of two to six 
rooms; in Ufcnemune, of four to eight 
rooms and a kitchen), in their propor¬ 
tions (in Zemaitija, preference was 
given to long and wide structures; in 
Aukstaitija and Suvalkija, to long and 
narrow structures), in the shape of 
roofs (in Zemaitija roofs were steep 
gambrel and hip roofs, sometimes with 
an opening for smoke; in Aukstaitija 
gable, hip, and gambrel roofs domina¬ 
ted; in Uznemune, gable roofs), in the 
interior, and in decor. Towards the end 
of the 19th century these differences 
began to disappear and in Soviet years 
they are no longer distinct. 

At present rural settlements and 
buildings are designed, with standard¬ 
ized designs predominating. Some vil¬ 
lages, homesteads, and separate build¬ 
ings are conserved as architectural mo¬ 
numents and protected by the state. In 
1966, the Outdoor Country Life Museum 
was founded in Rumsiskes (Kaisiadorys 
Raion), where the most representative 
monuments of Lithuanian folk archi¬ 
tecture are collected. 

FOLK ART 

Sharing many features with the 
folk art of the neighbouring districts of 
Byelorussia, Latvia, former Eastern 
Prussia, and Poland, Lithuanian folk 

art has its own individual and regional 
traits. Simplicity of form and construc¬ 
tiveness, lucidity of composition and a 
subtle understanding of the natural 
properties of the medium, logical ar¬ 
rangement of ornamentation, and deco¬ 
rativeness are the characteristic featur¬ 
es of Lithuanian folk art, which falls 
into applied decorative art (works of 
ceramics, textile, wood, metal, and am¬ 
ber) and fine art (sculpture, painting, 
and graphic arts). 

Closely connected with domestic 
needs, objects of applied decorative art 
are intended for practical application. 



Old-time granary (Jc/etrs; Pakruojis Raion) 

f 



Old-time Lithuanian farmhouse (Kedainlai Raion) 



Detail of old-time 2emaiciai farmhouse (froba; Kelme 
Raion) 
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they are expressive in form and sil¬ 
houette and are decorated with a variety 
of ornaments (geometrical, plant and 
animal motifs). In contrast to folk art of 
the neighbouring peoples, articles of 
Lithuanian applied decorative folk art 
contain ancient ornaments dating from 
the pre-Christian era. These orna¬ 
ments — crosses, segmental stars, grass 
snake, birds, sun, and moon — are. 
associated with ancient Baltic myth¬ 
ology and religion. Especially wide¬ 
spread were wood articles: implements 
(distaffs, spindles, spinning wheels, 
beaters, weaving shuttles, rolling pins, 
and pestles), vessels (beakers, salt boxes, 
bowls, ladles, and butter churns), fur¬ 
niture (tables, benches, chairs, beds, 
chests, wardrobes, and towel racks), 
and various other implements (lanterns, 
candle sticks, spoons, pipes, cigarette 
holders, snuff-boxes, boxes, staffs, sled¬ 
ges, phaetons, horsecollars, and bits). 
Surfaces of these objects are decorated 
with contourwork, relief ornaments, 
and openwork, sometimes with poly¬ 
chrome painting. Some articles of wood¬ 
work, or parts of them, such as candle 
sticks, staffs, pipes, cigarette holders 
are sculpturally modelled. 

Other popular branches of applied 
decorative art were domestic ceramics 
(pots, jugs, bowls; laukneseliai, special 
vessels to carry food to field workers; 
lekeliai, vessels for liquids), decorative 
ceramics (vases, pots, figurines, whis¬ 
tles, candle sticks), architectural ceram¬ 
ics (Dutch tiles, floor and roof tiles), 
metalwork (ornaments including neck 
rings, temple ornaments, pendants, fibu¬ 
lae, and rings as well as weapons, rail¬ 
ings, the tops of memorials, crosses, 
bindings and fittings), articles of amber 
(ornaments and figurines), textiles (bed 
spreads, table cloths, horse cloths, tow¬ 
els), clothes, juosta-sashes, painted East¬ 
er eggs. 

Biblical themes in popular interpre¬ 
tation dominated in the works of visual 
folk art. Surrounded by a wealth of 
domestic details, pietas, rupintojeliai 
(figures of meditative Christ), and saints 
are typically peasant-like. Very popular 


were wooden sculptures (especially in 
Zemaitija), mounted on crosses, put 
into roadside shrines and on roofed 
poles. Characteristically frontal and 
conventional in form, these wooden 
figurines have painted surfaces. Folk 
painting and graphic art were scarce. 
Pictures on board, tin and canvas do¬ 
minated in painting, as did woodcuts 
(mostly coloured, popular in Zemaitija) 
in graphic arts. Paintings and woodcuts 
are characterized by flat surfaces, a 
schematic drawing, a thick contour line, 
rich shading, and bright colour. 

Soviet years have witnessed the 
development of all the traditional bran¬ 
ches of Lithuanian folk art. New secular 
themes, mostly topical issues, are given 
great prominence. New genres and 
forms of art have emerged (landscape 
paintings, narrative compositions, lino- 
cuts, and posters), the means of expres¬ 
sion and techniques have changed con¬ 
siderably. Among the joint projects in 
visual folk art which have gained great 
popularity are the sculptural complex 
in Ablinga (1972), the sculptures of the 
Mikalojus Konstantinas Ciurlionis Road 
(1975), the sculptural monuments in 
Anyk56iai Raion, and the memorial 
complex in Miliunai (Rokiskis Raion, 
1978 and 1981). Since 1966, the Lithua¬ 
nian Folk Art Society has been function¬ 
ing. In 1956—74, a set of books, Lietu- 
vty liaudies menas, was published. 

FOLK MUSIC 

Folk music is subdivided into vocal 
(dainos — songs, threnodies, exclama¬ 
tions and vocal interludes of folk tales 
and games) and instrumental (dances, 
marches, song music, and herdsmen’s 
signals). 

Vocal folk music (dainos make up its 
greatest part) is very old: certain works 
reflect the world perception, customs, 
and musical thinking of the people of 
a primitive communal system. Especial¬ 
ly old are threnodies and monotone as 
well as polyphonic ( sutartine ) work and 
ritual songs. Vocal folk music of various 
ethnic regions differs in its way of per¬ 
formance and expressive means. 
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In South Lithuania (Dzukija) mono- 
dic (one-voice) singing is very popular 
(in former times it was also current in 
other parts of Lithuania). This type of 
singing is characterized by improvisa- 
tional ornamentation and a varied mode 
structure. In addition to anhemitonic 
and hemotonic modes consisting of 
only a few tones, various heptatonic 
modes are used, such as Aeolian, Phry¬ 
gian, Dorian, Mixolydian, and Ionian. 

Polyphonic ( sutartine ) and homo- 
phonic songs (based on major tonalities 
and harmonious voice chords) are 
characteristic of northeastern AukStai- 
tija. 

In western Lithuania (Zemaitija) 
songs are monophonic and homophonic 
in major tonalities; rhythmic prolon¬ 
gation, repetition of sound or appoggia- 
tura of the sixth accentuate the fifth 
characteristic of their mode; these songs 
also exhibit Lydian chromaticism. 

Lithuanian folk songs have a rigid 
and free rhythmic pattern with the 
dominant textual or melodic element. 
Instrumental folk music was played solo 
or by instrumental groups. The most 
popular folk musical instruments are 
kankles (zither, plucked stringed instru¬ 
ment), birbyne (fife), daudyte (long 
pipe), lamzdelis (whistle), ragas (horn), 
skuduciai (similar to a panpipe); some of 
these instruments, among them kankles, 
daudytes, ragai, and skuduciai, were 
used for playing sutartine- songs. 

Lithuanian folk music was collected 
and investigated by Liudvikas Reza 
(1776—1840), Theodor Gotthold (1778— 
1858), Frydrichas KurSaitis (Kurschat, 
1806—84), Georg Nesselmann (1811— 
81), Antanas Ju§ka (1819—80), Christian 
Bartsch (1832—90), Teodoras Brazys 
(1870—1930), Adolfas Sabaliauskas 
(1873—1950), Mikalojus Konstantinas 
Ciurlionis (1875—1911), Stasys Simkus 
(1887—1943), Jadvyga Ciurlionyte (b. 
1899), Zenonas Slaviunas (1907—73), 
Genovaite Cetkauskaite (b. 1925). 

A great number of folk songs have 
been harmonized by Lithuanian compo¬ 
sers. Intonations of folk music pervade 
many compositions of Lithuanian profe¬ 
ssional music. At present folk music 


Competition of folklore ensembles (Outdoor Country 
Life Museum in Rumsiskes) 


Rasa Folk Ensemble; instrumental group 


Folk-music theatre troupe 
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Song and Dance Ensemble of Vilnius University 


FOLK CHOREOGRAPHY 


is performed by ethnographic and 
folk music groups of villages (among 
others, the Ziurai Ethnographic Ensem¬ 
ble, founded 1970; the Luoke Ethno¬ 
graphic Ensemble, founded 1972) and 
towns (among others, the Song and Dan¬ 
ce Ensemble of the University of Vil¬ 
nius, founded 1968; the Sadauja Song 
and Dance Ensemble of the Vilnius Pe¬ 
dagogical Institute, founded 1973), by 
ethnographic and folklore ensembles, by 
some amateur theatrical companies (for 
example, the Kupiskis Ethnographic 
Theatre, founded 1965). The Folk Music 
Theatre of the Outdoor Country Life 
Museum of the Lithuanian SSR, estab¬ 
lished in 1968, is known for its characte¬ 
ristic interpretation of folk music 


Lithuanian folk choreography emb¬ 
races dances (and dance sutartines), 
rateliai (round dances), and games. The 
oldest folk dances and games depict va¬ 
rious processes of work: farm work 
(Aguonele “Poppy 11 , Dobilelis “Clover", 
Linelis “Flax 11 , Ruguciai “Rye“, Audeja 
‘Weaver 11 , Verpeja “Spinner 11 ), hunting 
(Untele “Duck 11 , Kiskelis “Hare 11 ), fish¬ 
ing ( Zvejys “Fisherman 11 ), crafts (Siau- 
ciukas “Shoe-maker 11 , Kalvelis „Black- 
smith 11 ), household utensils ( Kubilas 
“Tub 11 , Malunelis “Mill"). Many dances 
are devoted to family and calendar 
festivities ( Sadute, Jievaro tiltas). The 
most characteristic dance figures are 
turning, entwining, bending down and 
passing through, and changing places. 
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The plan is usually symmetrical. The 
types of steps are not numerous, the 
jumps are simple, the movements have 
no symbolism. Elements of acting and 
drama (mimicry, pantomime, and 
dialogues) are present. The movements 
are restrained and soft. The majority of 
dances involve group dancing, mostly 
accompanied by singing (from the mid- 
19th century accompanied by instru¬ 
mental music). At the beginning of the 
20th century folk dances appeared on 
the stage (in 1904 Suktinis “Twirler“ 
was danced in St. Petersburg; in 1905, 
Aguonele “Poppy" was danced in Kre- 
tinga, Zalnierelis “Soldier", Skepetine 
“Scarf Dance", and Kepurine “Hat 
Dance" were danced in Betygala). In 
the 1930s, Lithuanian folk dances were 
shown at the international festivals in 
London (1935 and 1939), in Paris (1937), 
in Hamburg and Prague (1938). In 1937, 
the first dance festival (448 participants) 
was held in Kaunas where Kepurine, 
Tryptinis (Stamping Dance), and Kal- 
velis (Blacksmith) were danced. Before 
1940, about 50 dances were adapted for 
the stage. In Soviet years, folk choreo¬ 
graphy has become one of the most 
popular genres of amateur performing 
arts. Traditional folk dances undergo 
various modifications of style and man¬ 
ner; elements of the classical dance and 
of folk dances of other nations are 
introduced. Since 1940, about 500 folk 
dances and rateliai have been adapted 
for the stage. 

New dances on the themes of work 
and peace, dances for young people and 
children have been created. Elements 
of Lithuanian folk choreography are 
used in professional choreography. Folk 
dances are performed by song and dance 
groups and have become a regular fea¬ 
ture of song festivals. Old dances are 
reshaped and adapted for the stage by 
the choreographers Juozas Lingys (b. 
1919), Juozas Gudavicius (b. 1926), 

Ricardas Tamutis (b. 1927), Elena Mor- 
kuniene (b. 1929), Aldona Guzaityte (b. 
1925), Aldona Ivanauskiene (b. 1924), 
Kazys Poskaitis (b. 1922), Marija Vaitu- 
leviiiute (b. 1925), Ligija Sofija Vaiciu- 


leniene (b. 1924), Emilija Danute Radvi- 
laviciene (b. 1932), Elvyra Bungardiene 
(b. 1935), and Kazys Motuza (b. 1928). 

Lithuanian folk dances and songs 
were first mentioned in the ninth centu¬ 
ry A.D. by Wulfstan, an English travel¬ 
ler. References to Lithuanian folk chor¬ 
eography can be found in the historical 
sources of the 13th and 14th centuries 
and in the chronicle by Motiejus Stryj- 
kovskis (Stryjkowski, 1582). The folk 
dances Jungas (Yoke), Skrybeliy sokis 
(Hat Dance), Ruty vainikas (Wreath 
of Rues) are mentioned in Deliciae Prus- 
sicae oder Preussische Schaubuhne (ca 
1690) by Motiejus Pretori jus (PrSto- 
rius). 

In the 19th century Lithuanian folk 
dances were described by Simonas Dau- 
kantas (1793—1864), Liudvikas Adomas 
Jucevicius (1813—46), Antanas Juska 
(1819—80), Motiejus Valancius (1801— 
75), Laurynas Ivinskis (1811—81), Po- 
vilas Visinskis (1875—1906). In the sec¬ 
ond decade of the 20th century Matas 
Grigonis (1889—1971) published the 
first collections of folk dances: 200 
zaidimy (200 Games; 1911, 1914), Vaiky 
zaidimai (Children’s Games, 1912), Zai- 
dimy vainikas (A Wreath of Games, 
1919). 

In 1919—40, folk choreography was 
collected by Juozas Aidulis (b. 1910), 
Jurgis Dovydaitis (b. 1907), Juozas 

Jurga (1907—73), Zenonas Slaviunas 
(1907—73). Descriptions of dances were 
published in various periodicals. In 
Soviet years folk choreography has been 
collected and studied by Vytautas Ja- 
kelaitis (b. 1928), Juozas Lingys, Elena 
Morkuniene, Kazys PoSkaitis. A number 
of collections and descriptions of folk 
dances have been published, and theo¬ 
retical studies devoted to folk dances 
have appeared. 

FOLK THEATRE 

Elements of folk theatre can be 
found in folklore, folk customs, and 
rituals. They figure very prominently in 
family festivities, especially weddings 
(which have their characteristic person- 
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ages, each with a role of his own, a 
ritual conflict between them, and a trad¬ 
itional text), in the rituals of calendar 
festivities and customs. At Epiphany 
(January 6) the transformed biblical 
story is enacted with the appearance of 
the Magi; this custom was very popular 
in the early 20th century. Very theatri¬ 
cal are Shrovetide carnivals: among 
their participants are “Jews“, “Gyp- 
sies“, “Hungarians", “beggars". Mono¬ 
logues are recited and comical scenes 
are enacted (for example, “Hungarians" 
dispense medicines, “Gypsies" try to 
sell horses). The carnival ends up with 
vakarone, a general evening festival. At 
Shrovetide there is a lot of getting 
around and visiting. Dramatized rituals 
are also present in the traditions of 
spring festivals (processions of lalau- 


nininkai at Easter, a shepherd festival 
at Whitsuntide), in the various festivals 
marking the completion of seasonal 
farm labours (pabaigtuves; for example, 
after harvesting rye, after reaping and 
after breaking the flax). During wed¬ 
dings and other merry get-togethers 
various improvized scenes, monologue 
or dialogue in form, are often performed 
(Meskininkai “Men with Bears", Katinas 
“Cat", Malunininkas “Miller", Sviesto 
museja “Woman Who Churns Butter", 
Vyro apraudojimas “Lamentation Over 
the Husband", Barzdaskuciai “Barbers", 
Biciy semifnas “Bee Scooping"). The 
authors of these scenes were mostly 
village musicians, folk singers, and 
craftsmen. The performers and partic¬ 
ipants of various rituals used masks 
made of wood, paper, or beet root, 



Actors of the Vilnius University Yard Theatre 
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special costumes, and various properties. 
The most popular personages of such 
theatricals are Gavenas, Kotre, More, 
Magde from Raseiniai, Kanapinis (Hemp 
Man) and Lasininis (Lard Man), “beg¬ 
gars", “Gypsies", “Hungarians", “Jews", 
a crane, a horse, a she-goat (more seldom 
a bear, usually at Shrovetide), p irslys 
(matchmaker), svocia (bridal hostess), 
and the Magi. In Soviet years, elements 
of folk theatre have been used in the 
performances of ethnographic ensemb¬ 
les, propaganda theatre groups, amateur 
theatrical companies, in festive parades 
and carnivals. 

AMATEUR ART ACTIVITIES 

Amateur art has its roots in the 
theatre lovers’ activity, the so-called 
lietuviskieji vakarai (“Lithuanian eve- 
nings“), which flourished at the turn 
of the 20th century. During the years 
of the bourgeois rule (1919—40) am¬ 
ateur-art circles were founded by 
various organizations. In 1939, there 
were 500 drama groups, 400 choral 
groups, and a number of folk dance 
groups, kankles circles, skuduciai circ¬ 
les, and brass bands. 

In Soviet years the amateur art 
movement has won wide popularity in 
Lithuania. In 1941 the National Centre 
of Folk Art (at present the Scientific 
Methodological Centre of Culture) was 
founded. Clubs and community centres 
were opened in many towns and rural 
localities. With time the number of 
amateur groups and their participants 
has grown tremendously (see the table 
on the right). Amateur art acquires new 
forms and directions. New choral 
groups, folk-instrument and other 
orchestras emerge, as do folk song and 
dance ensembles, village bands ( kaimo 
kapela), propaganda theatre groups, and 
ballroom dance ensembles. Circles of 
visual art, photography, and motion 
pictures are established. The best 
amateur art groups and companies take 
part in song festivals, festivals, and 
rallies, give guest performances in other 
Soviet republics and foreign countries. 


Amateur art competitions and previews 
as well as regional song festivals are 
held regularly. 

Art directors, choral conductors, and 
instructors of various amateur societies 
are usually graduates of the State Con¬ 
servatoire of the Lithuanian SSR, of 
the Vilnius, Kaunas, Klaipeda, and 
Paneveiys music schools, and of the 
Vilnius, Kapsukas, Rokiskis, and Tel- 
Siai schools of culture. 

Among the widely-known amateur 
art groups of the Lithuanian SSR are 
the Song and Dance Ensemble of the 
University of Vilnius, the Nemunas 
Song and Dance Ensemble of the Kaunas 
Polytechnic Institute, the Varpas Men’s 
Choir, the Egle Women’s Choir, the 
^zuoliukas Boys’ Choir, the Liepaites 
Girls’ Choir, the Rasa Folk Dance En¬ 
semble (Kaunas), the Ziogelis Children’s 
Choreographical Ensemble (Klaipeda), 
the Klaipeda People’s Amateur Opera; 
the Paneveiys People’s Amateur Ope¬ 
retta; the people’s theatres of the Kau¬ 
nas Teachers’ Club and the Vilnius 
Trade Union Cultural Centre, as well 
as those from Taurage, Joniskis, and 
Kretinga; the Yard Theatre of the 
University of Vilnius; the Alytus, Kap¬ 
sukas, and Jurbarkas propaganda the¬ 
atre groups; and the Suvartukas Folk 
Dance'Ensemble (Plunge). 

In 1984, Lithuania had 2,280 choral 
groups, 6,518 vocal groups, 41 folk song 
and dance ensembles, 731 ethnographic 
ensembles, 540 brass bands, 1,236 light 
music orchestras and groups, 1,021 
village bands ( kaimo kapelos), 127 folk 
instrument orchestras and ensembles, 
2,702 drama groups, 185 puppet theatre 


Amateur 

Year 

arts in 

Number of 

figures 

groups Attended by 

1951 

8,500 

125,000 

1959 

11,050 

222,250 

1963 

13,450 

264,560 

1966 

14,028 

274,350 

1976 

24,012 

335,150 

1978 

24,306 

389,230 

1981 

29,291 

455,016 
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groups, 42 people’s theatres, 1,337 pro¬ 
paganda theatre groups, 4,386 choreo¬ 
graphic circles, and 461 amateur film 
studios; there are 4,021 folk craftsmen. 

Among the best-known conductors 
of choirs and folk orchestras are Myko- 
las Karka (b. 1902), Antanas Ilciukas 
(b. 1902), Klemensas Griauzde (1905— 
83), Antanas Kairys (b. 1910), Benedik- 
tas Macikenas (b. 1914), Pranas Slizys 
(b. 1915), Mikhail Abugov (b. 1910), 
Algirdas CiSas (b. 1923), Vladas Bartu- 
seviCius (1927—82), Juozas Sidlauskas 
(b. 1927), Adolf as Krogertas (b. 1928), 
Juozas Vanagas (b. 1928), Algis Vyzintas 
(b. 1929), Robertas Varnas (b. 1930), 
and Anicetas Arminas (b. 1931); among 
the best-known directors of amateur 
theatrical companies and groups are 
Vladas Limantas (b. 1920), Valentinas 
Kirlys (b. 1921), Antanas Gabrenas 

(b. 1922), Stase Niuniavaite (b. 1924), 
Regimantas KaSkauskas (b. 1933), Rim- 
gaudas Karvelis (b. 1933), Laima Ca- 
jauskiene (b. 1934), and Antanas NaraS- 
kevicius (b. 1944); among directors 


of folk song and dance ensembles and 
choreographic groups, Tamara Kaliba- 
taite (b. 1926), Ricardas Tamutis (b. 
1927), Kazys Motuza (b. 1928), Elena 
Morkuniene (b. 1929), Emilija Danute 
Radvilaviciene (b. 1932), and Vidas 
Aleksandravicius (b. 1944). 

Song festivals (dainy Svente) have 
been held in Lithuania since the early 
20th century (1909, in Jurbarkas; 1910, 
in Simnas). In 1919—40, all song festiv¬ 
als were held in Kaunas (1924, 3,500 sin¬ 
gers; 1927 and 1930, 6,000 singers each 
year); locally, in various cities (1932, 
in Kaunas; 1937, in Marijampole and 
Panevezys; 1938, in Klaipeda and Uk- 
merge). 

Song festivals became especially 
popular in the Soviet period. In 1946, 
the first song festival of Soviet Lithua¬ 
nia was held in Vilnius; about 200 
choral groups (11,000 singers) took part. 
Mostly songs by Lithuanian composers 
were sung, the choral groups competed 
among themselves for the first time. 
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Since 1950 republic-wide song festivals 
are held every five years and are timed 
to coincide with anniversary celebra¬ 
tions of the reestablishment of Soviet 
power in Lithuania (see the table be¬ 
low). In addition to choral groups from 
all over the republic, dance groups, folk 
ensembles, brass bands, and village 
bands (kaimo kapelos) take part. Over 
30,000 participants gather. The pro¬ 
gramme of a republic-wide song festival 
comprises a parade of the participants 
through the streets of Vilnius, a one-day 
song festival, a one-day dance festival, 
and a festival of vocal groups and 
ensembles. 

Locally, groups compete for a right 
to participate in the forthcoming all- 
Lithuania song festival at raion and 
zonal song festivals. Lithuanian, Rus¬ 
sian and other folk songs and dances 
are performed. Other items include 
music and choreographic works by 
Lithuanian and world classics as well 
as by Soviet and foreign composers. 
The united choir and orchestra perform 
on the special outdoor stage (built in 
1960 in Vingis Park, Vilnius). Dance 
groups perform on the field of the Zal- 
giris Central Stadium. Vocal groups 
and ensembles perform in Kalnai Park. 
The best groups and choirs compete 
among themselves on the eve of the 
festival. 

Among the chief conductors of song 
festivals were Juozas Naujalis, Jonas 
Svedas, Balys Dvarionas, Konradas Ka- 
veckas, Vladas Bartuseviiius, Nikode- 
mas Martinonis, Antanas Ilciukas, 
Klemensas Griauzde, Jonas Dautartas, 


All-Lithuania song festivals 

Date Number of per¬ 

formers 


July 

21,1946 


12,000 

July 

22— 

-23, 

1950 

25,000 

July 

21— 

-23, 

1955 

31,000 

July 

23- 

-24, 

1960 

34,000 

July 

17— 

18, 

1965 

32,000 

July 

17— 

19, 

1970 

35,000 

July 

18— 

-20, 

1975 

35,000 

July 

11— 

13, 

1980 

36,000 



Festival of folk ensembles (1980) 
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and Antanas Jozenas; among the chief 
choreographers, Juozas Lingys, Juozas 
Gudavidius, and Kazys Po§kaitis; among 
the chief scenographers, Algimantas 
Nasvytis and Vytautas Nasvytis. Among 
the organizers of republic-wide song 
festivals were Juozas Banaitis, Vytau¬ 
tas Jakelaitis, Salomonas Sverdiolas. 
and Dainius Trinkunas. 

Since 1964 all-Lithuania song fes¬ 
tivals of schoolchildren have been held 
(24,000—25,000 participants). 

Students’ amateur art groups take 
part in the Gaudeamus Song Festival 
(the first in 1956, Tartu, Estonian SSR). 
In 1967 the song festival was held in 
Vilnius. Over 6,000 singers, dancers 
and musicians from the higner schools 
of the Russian SFSR, Ukrainian SSR, 
Byelorussian SSR, Moldavian SSR, Lat¬ 
vian SSR, Estonian SSR, and Lithua¬ 
nian SSR participated. 

Song festivals are also held locally 
in towns and raions of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR. 

UNIONS AND SOCIETIES 

Citizens of the Lithuanian SSR have 
the right to associate in creative unions 
and voluntary organizations. Self- 
governing and non-state, these mass 
associations of working people promote 
their political activity and initiative and 
satisfaction of their various interests 

In their activities the associations 
function within the framework of 
Soviet legislation and their own sta¬ 
tutes. Membership in the unions and 
societies is voluntary. Citizens may 
belong to several societies and unions if 
they comply with their statutes. The 
state supports voluntary associations 
and provides material conditions for 
successful performance of their func¬ 
tions. 

Under their statutes, in addition to 
their specific activities, voluntary as¬ 
sociations participate in managing state 
and public affairs. They have the right 
to nominate candidates for elections to 
bodies of state authority, for electoral 
commissions, and for public councils 
and to take part in deciding political, 


economic, social, and cultural issues. 
The leading and guiding force of the 
associations, like of Soviet society as 
a whole, is the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

As of 1984, there were six creative 
unions (3,073 members), 52 scientific 
societies (about 670,000 members), 20 
scientific and technical societies (about 
160,000 members), five sports societies 
(over 920,000 members), and over 20 
other societies (about 4,650,000 memb¬ 
ers). Many scientific and technical 
societies and creative unions are bran¬ 
ches of respective all-Union societies 
and unions. 

CREATIVE UNIONS 

Architects’ Union of the Lithuanian 

SSR. A component part of the Union of 
Architects of the USSR, the union, 
founded in 1944, had 643 members in 
1984. Its branches are in Kaunas, Klai¬ 
peda, Siauliai, and Panevezys. Active 
are sections of theory and history of 
architecture, urban development, pub¬ 
lic buildings, houses, the countryside, 
landscape, and industrial architecture 
and 17 commissions. The union organ¬ 
izes conferences, seminars, lectures, 
exhibitions, competitions, discussions 
of projects, and creative trips. Its con¬ 
gresses were held in 1946, 1954, 1958, 
1960, 1963, 1966, 1969, 1974, and 1980. 
The union is directed by a board whose 
chairman is Anatolijus Rasteika (since 
1972). In the past its chairmen were 
Steponas Stulginskas (1944—46), Adol- 
fas LukoSaitis (1946—54), Jonas Kumpis 
(1954—58), Albertas Cibas (1958—66 
and 1970—72), and Juozas Vaskevicius 
(1966—70). 

Artists’ Union of the Lithuanian 
SSR. A component part of the Union of 
Artists of the USSR, the union, founded 
in 1940, had 700 members in 1984. It has 
divisions in Kaunas, Klaipeda, Siauliai, 
and Panevezys and a subdivision in 
Druskininkai. Active are sections of 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts, ap¬ 
plied decorative arts, stage design, 
monumental art, art critics, and young 
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artists and 11 commissions. The union 
has a house for creative work in Palan- 
ga. The union organizes exhibitions, 
discussions of exhibitions, art weeks, 
competitions, lotteries, fairs, creative 
campings and trips, plein air painting 
sessions, and symposiums. Congresses 
were held in 1952, 1956, 1958, 1962, 
1964, 1966, 1969, 1973, 1977, and 1982. 
The union is directed by a board whose 
chairman is Konstantinas Bogdanas 
(since 1982). In the past its chairmen 
were Stepas Zukas (1940—42). Liuda 
Vaineikyte (1942—56), Vytautas Macke- 
vi^ius (1956—58), and Jonas Kuzminskis 
(1958—82). 

In 1945 the Art Fund was estab¬ 
lished. It has production combines Daile 
(Art) in Vilnius, Kaunas, and Klaipeda 
and their branches in Kapsukas, Pane- 
vezys, and Siauliai, as well as a number 
of exhibition salons and shops. 

Cinematographers’ Union of the 
Lithuanian SSR. A component part of 
the Union of Cinematographers’ of the 
USSR, the union, founded in 1958, had 
125 members in 1984. Active are sections 
of feature films, newsreel and documen¬ 
tary films, cinema theory and film 
critics, and television. The union or¬ 
ganizes conferences, seminars, pre¬ 
views of Soviet and foreign films, film 
festivals, and symposiums. Congresses 
were held in 1963, 1968, 1971, 1974, 
1976, and 1981. The union is directed by 
a board whose first secretary is Jonas 
Gricius (since 1974; also in 1963—68). In 
the past its first secretaries were Juozas 
Baltusis (Chairman of the Organizing 
Committee, 1958—63) and Raimondas 
Vabalas (1968—74). 

Composers’ Union of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR. A component part of the 
Union of Composers of the USSR, the 
union, founded in 1940, had 99 members 
in 1984 (62 composers and 37 musicolo¬ 
gists). It has branches in Kaunas and 
Klaipeda. Active are sections of musi¬ 
cologists, music critics, youth, light 
music, and children’s music. The 
Lithuanian branch of the Music Fund 
of the USSR is under the union (since 
1946). The union organizes an annual 


festival, Musical Autumn, conferences 
of musicologists of the Baltic republics, 
concerts of member composers, discus¬ 
sions of new musical and musicological 
works. The union published the bulletin 
Muzikos naujienos (Music News; 1970— 
1976), the almanac Muzika ir teatras 
(Music and Theatre, 1962—77; since 
1966 together with the Theatrical Socie¬ 
ty of the Lithuanian SSR); since 1979 
the society publishes Muzika (Music), a 
serial publication. Congresses were held 
in 1948, 1954, 1956, 1962, 1966, 1971, 
1975, 1979, and 1984. The union is di¬ 
rected by a board whose chairman is 
Vytautcfs Laurusas (since 1971). In the 
past its chairmen were Juozas Tallat- 
Kelpsa (1948—49), Stasys Vainiunas 
(1954—62), and Eduardas Balsys (1962— 
1971). 

Journalists’ Union of the Lithuanian 
SSR. A component part of the Union of 
Journalists of the USSR, the union, 
founded in 1957, had 1,300 members in 
1984. It has divisions in Kaunas and 
Klaipeda. There are five territorial 
creative amalgamations, 15 creative 
sections, a federation of sports journal¬ 
ists, five commissions, and a council 
for work with young journalists. The 
union organizes seminars, conferences, 
creative campings; it publishes an an¬ 
nual almanac, Zurnalistika (Journalism, 
since 1977). Congresses were held in 
1959, 1962, 1966, 1971, 1976, and 1982. 
The union is directed by a board whose 
chairman is Albertas Laurinciukas (sin¬ 
ce 1975). In 1959—75 its chairman was 
Jonas Karosas. 

Writers’ Union of the Lithuanian 
SSR. A component part of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR, the union, foun¬ 
ded in 1940, had 206 members in 1984. 
There is its division in Kaunas. Active 
are sections of poets, prose writers, 
Russian writers, children and youth 
literature, dramatists, essayists and pub¬ 
licists, literary science and critique, 
belles-lettres translation, literary ties, 
patriotic literature and cooperation 
with the army; there are commissions 
for work with young authors and for 
admission of new members. Young 
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writers of Vilnius, Kaunas, Klaipeda, 
and Siauliai are also united into sec¬ 
tions of the union. The Lithuanian 
branch of the Literary Fund of the 
USSR is affiliated to the union (since 
1946). The union has a writers’ club in 
Vilnius, a fiction publicity bureau. The 
Writers' Union publishes a monthly 
magazine, Pergale (Victory, since 1942); 
a weekly newspaper, Literatura it 
menas (Literature and Art, since 1946; 
since 1982, with the Ministry of Culture 
of the Lithuanian SSR); a monthly 
magazine, Nemunas (since 1967; with 
the Central Committee of the CYLL); 
a bimonthly magazine, Litva literatur- 
naya (Lithuanian Literature, since 1978; 
in Russian); and an almanac, Poezijos 
pavasaris (Poetic Spring; since 1965). 
The union initiates and organizes 
literary evenings, literary jubilees, 
discussions of new literary works, 
meet-the author-sessions, writers’ days, 
and weeks of poetry and maintains 
relations with authors of other republics 
and foreign countries and with trans¬ 
lators of Lithuanian literature. Congres¬ 
ses were held in 1945, 1954, 1959, 1965, 
1970, 1976, and 1981. The union is di¬ 
rected by a board whose chairman is 
Alfonsas Maldonis (since 1976). In the 
past its chairmen were Kostas Korsakas 
(1944—45), Petras Cvirka (1945—47), 
Jonas Simkus (1948—54), Antanas Ven- 
clova (1954—59), Eduardas Miezelaitis 
(1959—70), and Alfonsas Bieliauskas 
(1970—76). 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

Biological societies (see the table on 
the right). As of 1984, there were nine 
biological societies with 1,160 members; 
nearly all of them are divisions of re¬ 
spective all-Union societies. The most 
numerous are those of geneticists and 
breeders (250 members), biochemists 
(235), microbiologists (183), botanists 
(166), and hydrobiologists (118). The 
societies organize scientific and scien¬ 
tific-practical conferences, symposiums, 
excursions, help members exchange 
information, popularize and publicise 


the achievements in biological sciences, 
and issue scientific publications. 

Lithuanian Division of the Society 
of Philosophers of the USSR. Founded 
in 1973, the division had over 200 mem¬ 
bers and 21 group-members in 1984; 
there were 14 primary organizations: 
nine in Vilnius, three in Kaunas, and 
organizations in Siauliai and Klaipeda. 
Active are sections of ethics, aesthetics, 
problems of dialectics, modern bour¬ 
geois philosophy and criticism of anti¬ 
communism, history of religion and 
atheism, logics and scientific methodolo¬ 
gy, problems of scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution, nation theory and 
national relations, methodological prob¬ 
lems of communist education, history 
of philosophy, and young philosophers. 
The division organizes conferences and 
symposiums, publishes serial publica¬ 
tions, including Etikos etiudai (Studies 
of Ethics, since 1977) and Esteting kul- 
tura (Aesthetic Culture, since 1981). The 
division is directed by its bureau whose 
chairman is Jonas Macevicius (since 
1973). 

Lithuanian Division of the Psy¬ 
chological Society of the USSR. Found¬ 
ed in 1958, the division had 135 individ¬ 
ual and one group-member in 1984. 
There are sections of engineering psy¬ 
chology, medical psychology, and young 
psychologists. The division organizes 
conferences and seminars; it is directed 
by a council whose chairman is Alfonsas 
Gucas (since 1958). 


Biological societies of the Lithuanian 

SSR (as of 1984) 

Founded 

Lithuanian Society of Bota- 


nists 

1963 

Lithuanian Society of Micro- 


biologists 

1959 

Lithuanian divisions of the 


all Union societies of 


biochemists 

1960 

entomologists 

1965 

geneticists and breeders 

1966 

helminthologists 

1958 

hydrobiologists 

1967 

protozoologists 

1969 

theriologists 

1980 






































Lithuanian Society of Astronomers. 

A component part of the Society of 
Astronomy and Geodesy of the USSR, 
the society, founded in 1973, had 170 
individual and six group-members in 
1984. Active are sections of youth, work 
among the masses, educational methods, 
and history of astronomy. The society 
organizes observation of astronomical 
phenomena and objects, production of 
telescopes for amateur astronomers, 
offers methodical aid to the republic’s 
teachers and lecturers, organizes semi¬ 
nars and reunions, runs the museum of 
astronomy. The society is directed by a 
council whose chairman is Jokubas 
SudZius (since 1983). 

Medical societies (see the table be¬ 
low). As of 1984, there were 36 of them 
with a membership of about 11, 990, i. e. 
77 percent of the republic’s medical per¬ 
sonnel with higher education. The 
most numerous are the following socie¬ 
ties: of pharmaceutical chemists (about 
1,670 members), dentists (about 1,700), 
children’s physicians (about 1,100), and 
internists (about 900). The societies 


organize scientific conferences, publish 
collections of scientific papers and re¬ 
ports, discusses medical problems of 
treatment and disease prevention, aid 
in raising physicians’ professional stan¬ 
dards. The activity of the medical socie¬ 
ties is coordinated by the scientific 
council of the Ministry of Health of the 
Lithuanian SSR. 

Pedagogical Society of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR. Founded in 1978, the society 
had 52,000 individual and 200 group- 
members in 1984; there are local divi¬ 
sions in 11 cities and 44 raions and 
2,010 pfimary organizations. The society 
researches into educational problems, 
propagates pedagogical and psychologi¬ 
cal knowledge, generalizes and popular¬ 
izes pedagogical know-how. Two con¬ 
gresses were held, in 1978 and 1983. 
The society is directed by a council 
whose chairman is Juozas Vaitkevicius 
(since 1978). 

Society of Geographers of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR. Founded in 1957, the society, 
a component part of the Society of 
Geographers of the USSR, had 352 


Medical societies of the Lithuanian SSR (as of 1984) 


Founded Founded 


Allergologists’ 1970 

Anatomists’, histologists’, 
and embryologists’ 1950 

Anesthetists’ and resuscitators’ 1962 
Cardiologists’ 1964 

Children’s physicians’ 1959 

Criminologists’ and specialists’ in 
forensic medicine 1958 

Dentists’ 1958 

Dermatologists’ and venerolo- 
gists’ 1953 

Endocrinologists’ 1961 

Gastroenterologists’ 1973 

Gerontologists’ 1963 

Hematologists’ and transfusion 
specialists’ 1976 

Hygienists’ 1945 

Infectionists’ 1972 

Internists’ 1958 

Laboratory assistants’ 1969 

Microbiologists’ and epidemiolo¬ 


gists’ 1965 

Neurosurgeons’ 1965 

Neuropathologists’ and psychiat¬ 
rists’ 1960 

Obstetricians’ and gynecologists’ 1959 
Ophthalmologists’ 1958 

Oncologists’ 1957 

Pathoanatomists’ 1954 

Pathophysiologists' 1957 

Pharmaceutists’ 1952 

Physiotherapists’ and spa-doctors’ 1966 
Phthisiologists’ 1956 

Specialists’ in medical engineering 1976 
Specialists’ of nose 

and larynx diseases 194:8 

Specialists’ in sport medicine and 
remedial gymnastics I960 

Surgeons’ 1946 

Traumatologists’ and orthopedists’ I960 
Urologists’ 1965 

Vilnius Medical Society 1805 
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members in 1984. Active are the follow¬ 
ing sections in Vilnius: general physi¬ 
cal geography, economic geography, 
meteorology and hydrobiology, school 
geography, and Quaternary geology; 
there is a division of geodesy in Kaunas. 
The society publishes Geografijos met- 
rastis (Geographical Year-book, since 
1958, with the Geographical Division of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR) and Regionine hidromete- 
orologija (Regional Hydrometeorology, 
since 1980, with the Hydrometeorology 
and Environmental Control Agency 
of Lithuania). In 1968—79 the socie¬ 
ty published Hidrometeorologiniai strai- 
psniai (Articles on Hydrometeorology). 
The society’s chairman is Alfonsas Basa- 
lykas (since 1967). 

Society of Mathematicians of the 
Lithuanian SSR. Founded in 1962 at the 
Physics, Chemistry, and Engineering 
Division of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Lithuanian SSR, the society had 
211 members in 1984. It organizes 
republic-level conferences of mathema¬ 
ticians of the Lithuanian SSR, seminars, 
runs a correspondence mathematical 


school, and aids in organization of 
olympiads of young mathematicians. 
The society publishes a magazine, L ietu- 
uos matematikos rinkinys (Lithuanian 
Mathematical Collection, since 1961; 
with institutions of higher learning, the 
Academy of Sciences of the Lithuanian 
SSR). The society is directed by a board 
whose chairman is Jonas Kubilius (since 
1962). 

Society of Physicists of the Lithu¬ 
anian SSR. Founded in 1963 at the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Lithuanian SSR, the society had 
500 members, 16 group-members, and 
16 local divisions in 1984. The associa¬ 
tion organizes republic-level conferen¬ 
ces of physics, physics days in raion 
centres, as well as correspondence 
schools for young physicists and olym¬ 
piads and is preparing a book on Lithu¬ 
anian physics. It publishes Lietuvos 
fizikos rinkinys (Lithuanian Collection 
of Works in Physics, since 1965). The 
association — the Society of Physicists 
of the Lithuanian SSR — is directed by 
a board whose chairman is Povilas Braz- 
dziunas (1963—65 and again since 1969). 


Scientific and technical societies of the Lithuanian SSR (as of 1984) 


Founded 


Society of Light Industry Employees 1954 

Society of Employees in Printing, Publishing and Book Trade 1955 

Society of Employees of Power Engineering and Electrotechnical Industry 1955 
A. Popov Society of Employees in Radioengineering, Electronics, and 
Communications 1955 

Society of Employees of Paper and Wood-products Industry 1955 

Agricultural Society 1956 

Society of Employees in Building Industry 1956 

Society of Food-processing Industry Employees 1956 

D. Mendeleyev Chemical Society 1956 

Society of Employees in Machine Building 1957 

Academician S. Vavilov Society of Employees in Instrument-making In¬ 
dustries 1957 

Society of Employees in Water Transport 1958 

Society of Employees of Timber Industry and Forestry 1958 

Society of Employees of Flour, Grain, Mixed Feeds Industries, and Eleva¬ 
tor Economy I960 

Society of Geologists 1967 

Society of Employees of Automobile Transport 1969 

Society of Employees in Public Utilities System and Community Services 1969 
Society of Trade Employees 1971 

I. Gubkin Society of Employees of Petroleum and Gas Industries 1982 

Society of Economists 1982 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
SOCIETIES 

As of 1984, there were 20 scientific 
and technical societies (STS; see the 
table on page 406), with a membership 
of 160,000 and 2,480 primary organiza¬ 
tions. The STS unites specialists of 
individual branches of the economy, 
research workers, industrial wor- 
kers-innovators, and advanced collec¬ 
tive farmers. There are over 1,700 
sections affiliated to the STS. The 
societies organize scientific and technic¬ 
al conferences and consultative meet¬ 
ings, competitions, courses, seminars, 
and schools of advanced know-how. 
Each society is directed by a republic- 
level board; all societies are under the 
direction of the Council of the STS 
(founded 1958). The council has Engine¬ 
ering House in Vilnius, publishes a 
magazine, Mokslas ir technika (Science 
and Technology, since 1959, with the 
Academy of Sciences of the Lithuanian 
SSR). Congresses were held in 1958, 
1960, 1969, 1977, and 1982. The chair¬ 
man of the Republic Council of the 
Scientific and Technical Societies (STS) 
is Jonas Gediminas Mardiukaitis (since 
1982). 

SPORTS SOCIETIES 

Dinamo. Founded in 1940, the society 
is a component part of the all-Union 
sports society of the same name. It runs 
physical-education groups and clubs 
under the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
of the Lithuanian SSR. Athletes of Di¬ 
namo engage in 37 sports. The society 
owns 11 sports complexes and 120 other 
sports facilities. There are seven sports 
schools for children and teenagers 
Among Dinamo members are nine 
honoured masters of sport of the USSR, 
96 masters of sport of the USSR, inter¬ 
national class, and 675 masters of sport 
of the USSR. Athletes of the society 
have achieved best results in rowing, 
track and field, wrestling, shooting, 
cycling, and gymnastics. The chairman 
of the society’s republic council is Stasys 
Lisauskas (since 1984). 


Zalgiris. Founded in 1944, the society 
runs physical-education groups and 
sports clubs of the trade unions of 
Lithuania and has a membership of 
475,000 (530 physical-education and 

sports groups, including 15 sports clubs; 
1983). Athletes of Zalgiris engage in 
54 sports. The society organizes physi¬ 
cal exercises at production sites in about 
1,880 enterprises and offices. Zalgiris 
owns 11 stadiums, 90 gymnasiums, seven 
swimming pools, 12 track-and-field 
grounds, three yacht clubs, 28 tennis 
courts, and five rowing centres. There 
are <32 sports schools for children and 
teenagers. Among Zalgiris members are 
29 honoured masters of sport of the 
USSR, 163 masters of sport of the USSR, 
international class, and 1,772 masters 
of sport of the USSR. The chairman of 
the society’s republic council is Vytautas 
Zelvys (since 1972). 

Darbo Rezervai (Labour Reserves). 
Founded in 1945, the society is a compo¬ 
nent part of the all-Union society of the 
same name (Russian Trudoviye rezer- 
vy). It is in charge of physical education 
and sports in the system of vocational 
training and technical education. As of 
1983, there were 91 physical-education 
and sports groups with a membership 
of about 56,000. Athletes of the society 
engage in 36 sports. Darbo Rezervai 
owns five stadiums, 70 gymnasiums, 
219 sports grounds, seven tennis courts, 
and 49 shooting ranges. There are four 
sports schools for children and teen¬ 
agers. Among Darbo Rezervai members 
are two honoured masters of sport of 
the USSR, 24 masters of sport of the 
USSR, international class, and 192 mas¬ 
ters of sport of the USSR. Members of 
the society have achieved best results 
in boxing, table tennis, rowing, track 
and field, and cycling. The chairman of 
the society’s republic council is Vaclovas 
Morkunas (since 1973). 

Lokomotyvas (Lokomotiv). Founded 
in 1945, the society is a component part 
of the all-Union society of the same 
name of employees in railway transport. 
As of 1983, there were 65 physical-edu¬ 
cation and sports groups, with a mem- 
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bership of about 12,300. Members of the 
society engage in 22 sports. The society 
owns 17 sports facilities. Among distin¬ 
guished Lokomotyvas members are 
three masters of sport of the USSR, 
international class, and 78 masters of 
sport of the USSR. Members of the 
society have achieved best results in 
track and field, wrestling, shooting, 
rowing, chess and draughts. There are 
two district councils, in Vilnius (chair¬ 
man Valentin Orlov, since 1960) and 
in Siauliai (chairman Vytautas Urbonas, 
since 1983). 

Nemunas. Founded in 1956, the 
society replaced the Kolukietis (Col¬ 
lective Farmer) Sports Society (1951— 
56). The society is in charge of physical 
education and sports in the countryside. 
As of 1983, there were about 2,000 
physical-education and sports groups, 
with a membership of 380,000. Members 
of the society engage in 40 sports. Nemu¬ 
nas owns nine stadiums, 69 gymnasiums, 
three swimming pools, 668 sports 
grounds, 3 hippodromes, and three 
riding-schools. There are 12 sport 
schools for children and teenagers. 
Among Nemunas members are one 
honoured master of sport of the USSR, 
18 masters of sport of the USSR, inter¬ 
national class, and 407 masters of sport 
of the USSR. Members of the society 
have achieved best results in track and 
field, cycling, horse riding, weight 
lifting, and draughts. The chairman of 
the society’s republic council is Algis 
Dauguvietis (since 1972). 

OTHER SOCIETIES 

All-Union Society of Inventors and 
Innovators. Active in Lithuania since 
1958, the society had 131,400 members, 
1,750 primary organizations, five city 
and 44 raion councils in 1984. There is 
an institute of patents which functions 
on a voluntary basis and its department 
in Kaunas, two faculties and 269 schools 
of innovators, 845 consultative stations, 
and 3,021 creative associations; the 
number of inventors and innovators is 
61,500. In 1983, 80,700 innovations were 


suggested; 1,570 inventions and 72,600 
innovations were introduced into pro¬ 
duction with a profit of 79.9 million 
roubles, of which 23.8 million were 
received after the introduction of inven¬ 
tions. The society organizes reviews, 
competitions, conferences, seminars, 
and exhibitions; it offers technical and 
legal assistance to innovators and inven¬ 
tors, publishes informational and educa¬ 
tional literature. Congresses were held 
in 1963, 1965, 1968, 1972, 1978, and 
1982. The society is directed by a repub¬ 
lic council whose chairman is Kazys 
Baltrunas (since 1984). 

Amateur Film-makers’ Society of the 
Lithuanian SSR. Founded in 1966, the 
society had 776 members in 1984. There 
are branches in Vilnius, Kaunas, Siau¬ 
liai, and Panevezys and 120 amateur 
film-making circles or people’s film- 
making studios. The society’s studio in 
Vilnius, founded in 1976, makes educa¬ 
tional, informational, diapositive films, 
and slides. The society organizes ama¬ 
teur-film festivals, film pre-views, 
seminars, creative campings, and cour¬ 
ses and issues methodical letters. The 
society participates in international 
festivals of amateur films; Lithuanian 
amateur films won the main prizes at 
Helsinki, Salzburg, Cannes, Tunis, War¬ 
saw, and Skople festivals. Republic- 
level conferences were held in 1973, 
1976, 1979, and 1983. The society is 
directed by a board whose chairman is 
Antanas Kalina (since 1983). 

Folk Art Society of the Lithuanian 
SSR. Founded in 1966, the society had 
2,448 members in 1984. It has divisions 
in Vilnius, Kaunas, Klaipeda, Siauliai, 
and Panevezys and sections in all raion 
centres. The society organizes exhibi¬ 
tions of folk art, days of folk art and 
crafts, conferences, seminars, creative 
campings, issues a serial publication, 
Liaudies kuryba (Folk Creations; since 
1969, with the Society for Preserva¬ 
tion of Ancient Monuments and the 
Study of Local Lore). Congresses were 
held in 1970, 1974, 1977, 1980, and 1983. 
The society is directed by a board whose 
chairman is Jonas Glemza (since 1979). 
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Lithuanian Division of the All-Union 
Society of Philatelists. Founded in 1967, 
the division had about 6,500 members 
in 1984; it has 35 subdivisions and clubs. 
The society gives aid to stamp collectors, 
organizes exhibitions. Republic-level 
conferences were held in 1967, 1970, 
1972, 1974, and 1979. The division is 
directed by its board whose chairman 
is Bronius Vaitkevicius. 

Lithuanian Nature Conservation So¬ 
ciety. Founded in 1960, the society had 
385,000 members and about 3,200 group- 
members in 1984. There are 11 com¬ 
missions, among them of landscape 
conservation, landscape architecture 
and plant protection, the increase and 
protection of wildlife, and conser¬ 
vation of geological sites and archae¬ 
ological monuments. The society organ¬ 
izes scientific and practical conferences, 
seminars, and faculties of people’s uni¬ 
versities, concerns itself with the con¬ 
servation of natural resources, works 
out programmes of new plantations of 
trees and shrubs, organizes contests by 
newspapers and magazines, and compet¬ 
itions among schools. The society pub¬ 
lishes Musy gamta (Our Nature, since 
1964), a monthly magazine; it has 
brought out the following publications; 
Kol nevelu... (While Not Too Late, 1970), 
Gamta ir Zmogus (Nature and Man, 
1972), the educational aid Gamtos ap- 
sauga (Nature Protection, 1976), and a 
collection of regulations, Gamtos apsau- 
ga (Nature Protection, 1976). Congresses 
were held in 1971, 1975, and 1980. The 
society is directed by a republic council 
whose chairman is Vytautas Lukasevi- 
cius (since 1982). 

Lithuanian Society for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. Founded in 1956, the society 
(till 1958 the Lithuanian Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Count¬ 
ries), is a component part of the Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. In 
1984 it had over 420 primary organiza¬ 
tions. There are Lithuanian divisions 
of the USSR-Poland, USSR-Czechoslo- 
vakia, USSR-Hungary, USSR-German 


Democratic Republic friendship soci¬ 
eties; there are also the Lithuanian 
division of the USSR-Denmark Society, 
the Vilnius and Kapsukas divisions of 
the USSR-Finland Society, as well as a 
section of the Friends of India and the 
Lithuanian division of Soviet Esperan- 
tists. The society maintains ties with 
Soviet cultural centres and Houses of 
Culture abroad, coordinates the move¬ 
ment of twinned cities, organizes the 
USSR days abroad when the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR represents our country, helps 
foreigners study Lithuania’s history 
and itstpresent-day life, acquaints Lith¬ 
uania’s population with life in other 
countries. The society issues an informa¬ 
tional publication, Lietuva siandien 
(Lithuania Today, since 1965; in Rus¬ 
sian, English, and German, some issues 
also in Lithuanian, Polish, French, and 
Spanish). Republic-level conferences 
were held in 1959, 1966, 1973, and 1981. 
The society is directed by a board; the 
chairman of its presidium is Ramo- 
jus Petrauskas (since 1966). 

Lithuanian Society of Gardeners. 

Founded in 1959, the society had, in 
1984, 127,036 members, 1,013 associa¬ 
tions, 77 divisions of floriculture and 
agriculture, as well as seven city and 
33 raion councils. There are sections of 
horticulture, truck farming, gardening, 
floriculture, and apiculture. Over 12,300 
ha of land has been assigned to mem¬ 
bers of the society for collective gar¬ 
dening. Members of the society are 
widely engaged in developing and 
propagating subsidiary farming. The 
society publishes a magazine, Musy so- 
dai (Our Gardens, since 1959, with the 
State Agroindustrial Committee of the 
Lithuanian SSR (Agropromas), pamph¬ 
lets and books on horticulture. Congres¬ 
ses were held in 1959, 1960, 1962, 1965, 
1968, 1971, 1975, 1979, and 1983. The 
society is directed by a central board 
whose chairman is Vytautas Einoris 
(since 1983). 

Lithuanian Society of the Blind. 

Founded in 1944, the society had 6,399 
members in 1984; there were 118 prima¬ 
ry organizations. 43 raion, five city, and 
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five inter-raion organizations. The so¬ 
ciety has two secondary schools, produc¬ 
tion combines in Vilnius, Kaunas, Klai¬ 
peda, Siauliai, and Panevezys, an exper¬ 
imental plant, a central republic-wide 
library with 140,000 units, five inter- 
raion Houses of Culture, a sound record¬ 
ing studio, a professional chamber 
choir, and a wind orchestra. The society 
publishes a magazine, Musy zodis (Our 
Word, since 1959; in Braille alphabet 
and in usual print). Congresses were 
held in 1947, 1951, 1955, 1958, 1962, 
1966, 1970, 1974, 1979, and 1984. The 
society is directed by a central board 
whose chairman is Mykolas Poznanskas 
(since 1963). 

Red Cross Society of the Lithuanian 
SSR. Founded in 1940, the society, a 
component part of the Union of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies of the 
USSR, had, in 1984, 1,545,000 members, 
6,420 primary organizations, 11,180 
sanitation inspectors, and 59,470 nurses. 
In Vilnius, Kaunas, Klaipeda, and Siau¬ 
liai squads of patronizing medical nurses 
are in operation. The society mobilizes 
donors, trains nurses, educates the 
population in first-aid techniques and 
in the ABC of hygiene and sanitation. 
Congresses were held in 1957, 1961, 
1965, 1970, 1975, 1979, and 1981. The 
society is directed by a central com¬ 
mittee whose chairman is Juozas Sapo- 
ka (since 1984). 

Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments and for the Study 
of Local Lore of the Lithuanian SSR. 

Founded in 1961, the society (till 1965, 
Society for the Study of Local Lore 
of the Lithuanian SSR) had 57,056 full 
members and 43,372 young members in 
1984; there were eight city and 44 raion 
divisions. In 1967 the Fund for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
of the Lithuanian SSR was established. 
There are 16 commissions, among them 
of nature research, ethnography, histo¬ 
ry, language, folk music, and museum 
management, and 300 local-lore mu¬ 
seums operating on a voluntary basis. 
The society organizes comprehensive 
and local expeditions, exhibitions. 


competitions, and pre-views of mo¬ 
nument conservation. It publishes the 
serial publications KraStotyra (Study of 
Local Lore, since 1963) and Musy kalba 
(Our Language, since 1965); the society 
has published 13 monographs and four 
almanacs. City and raion divisions of 
the society publish bulletins, catalogues, 
and posters. Congresses were held in 
1964, 1965, 1969, 1973, 1977, and 1981. 
The society is directed by a central 
board chaired by Leokadija Dirzinskai- 
te (since 1977). 

Society for Water Rescue in the 
Lithuanian SSR. Founded in 1970, the 
society had a membership of 484,160 in 
1984; there were 4,312 primary, seven 
city, 44 raion, and seven urban district 
organizations, and 2,043 group-mem¬ 
bers. The society has an establishment 
(office) of technical inspection and 
republic-level courses; affiliated to 
raion, city, and primary organizations 
are sections for propaganda, teaching to 
swim, medical aid, and the inspection of 
water bodies and small boats; there are 
sections of young rescuers at general- 
education schools. The society publishes 
informational and educational litera¬ 
ture. Congresses were held in 1970, 1974, 
and 1980. The society is directed by a 
central committee whose chairman is 
Aleksandras Jurjonis (since 1980). 

Society of Amateur Car Drivers of 
the Lithuanian SSR “Lauda“. Founded 
in 1974, the society had 101,340 members 
in 1984; there were 3,058 primary orga¬ 
nizations, seven city and 44 raion coun¬ 
cils. The society organizes seminars, 
conferences, sport competitions, publi¬ 
shes informational leaflets. There are 
two zonal schools for training amateur 
car drivers and for improving their 
skills, a car-servicing plant in Vilnius 
with 22 branches throughout the re¬ 
public, and a club of old automobiles, 
Rieduva, in Kaunas. Congresses were 
held in 1974, 1978, and 1982. The society 
is directed by a republic council whose 
chairman is Algimantas Kurdzikauskas 
(since 1974). 

Society of Hunters and Anglers of 
the Lithuanian SSR. Founded in 1947, 
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the society (till 1960 the Lithuanian 
Hunters’ Society) had 95,160 members 
(about 18,000 hunters and about 77,000 
anglers) in 1984. The society rents state 
hunting and fishing grounds. It publi¬ 
shes a magazine, Musy gamta (Our Na¬ 
ture, since 1964, with other organiza¬ 
tions), a popular series of books, Me- 
d&iojamoji fauna (Game Fauna, since 
1979). Congresses were held in 1947, 
1951, 1961, 1974, 1978, and 1984. The 
society is directed by a republic council 
whose chairman is Marijonas Juozapas 
Kiela (since 1974). 

Society of Photographic Art of 
the Lithuanian SSR. Founded in 1969 
the society had 600 members and candi¬ 
date members in 1984. It has branches 
in Kaunas, Klaipeda, Panevezys, and 
Siauliai and sections in raions. The 
society organizes exhibitions, trips, 
publishes illustrated books, catalogues, 
makes photos for advertising and in¬ 
teriors. Congresses were held in 1974 
and 1980. The society is directed by a 
board whose chairman is Antanas Sut- 
kus (1969—74 and again since 1980). 

Society of the Deaf of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR. Founded in 1944, the society 
had, in 1984, 3,365 members, 86 primary 
organizations (31 at enterprises, seven 
territorial ones, four school organiza¬ 
tions, and 44 raion ones), and five inter- 
raion boards. The society has production 
combines in Vilnius, Kaunas, and Pane¬ 
vezys, a building-maintenance estab¬ 
lishment in Kaunas, five inter-raion 
Houses of Culture, and clubs in seven 
raions. Congresses were held in 1952, 
1956, I960, 1964, 1968, 1972, 1976, and 
1981. The society is directed by a central 
board whose chairman is Algirdas Ja- 
kaitis (since 1984). 

Society of Voluntary Firemen of 
Lithuania. Founded in 1949, the society 
had about 237,500 members and 2,095 
primary organizations in 1984. In 1984 
the first congress was held. The society 
is directed by a council whose chairman 
is Vytautas Jonauskas (since 1984). 

Teviske (Motherland) Society. So¬ 
ciety of the Lithuanian SSR for Cultural 


Relations with the Lithuanians Living 
Abroad. Founded in 1964, the society 
was known, till 1976, as the Committee 
of the Lithuanian SSR for Cultural 
Relations with the Fellow Countrymen. 
Among the society’s members are public 
organizations, establishments, and crea¬ 
tive unions, which are eager to maintain 
cultural relations with fellow coun¬ 
trymen. The society strengthens and 
widens cultural ties with the Lithua¬ 
nians living abroad and their progres¬ 
sive organizations; it acquaints fellow 
countrymen with achievements of the 
Lithuan^n people in culture, science, 
and the economy, with Soviet way of 
life and exposes anti-Soviet lies and 
rumours spread by individuals and 
reactionary organizations of Lithua¬ 
nian emigres. It publishes a weekly 
newspaper, Gimtasis krastas (Native 
Land, since 1967), collections of fiction, 
art, and publicistic writings and pamph¬ 
lets. The society is directed by a council; 
the chairman of its presidium is Pranas 
Petronis (since 1976). 

Theatrical Society of the Lithuanian 
SSR. Founded in 1947, the society had 
1,144 members in 1984. The society has 
local branches in all Lithuania’s theatres 
and in the Television and Radio Com¬ 
mittee of the Lithuanian SSR, in the 
Philharmonic Society of the Lithuanian 
SSR, and in the Scientific Methodical 
Centre. Active are sections of theatre 
scholars, veteran stage workers, produ¬ 
cers, and reciters. There is a production 
combine in Vilnius. The society pub¬ 
lishes a quaterly information bulletin, 
Teatras (Theatre, since 1964). Congres¬ 
ses were held in 1957, 1962, 1966, 1971, 
1975, 1980, and 1984. The society is 
directed by a council whose chairman 
is Virgilijus Noreika (since 1974). 

Voluntary Book-friends’ Society of 
the Lithuanian SSR. Founded in 1974, 
the society, a component part of the 
All-Union Voluntary Book-friends’ So¬ 
ciety, had 165,000 members, 3,667 pri¬ 
mary organizations, 11 city and 43 raion 
organizations (1984). There are 105 
book-friends’ clubs and 876 sections of 
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young book-friends. The society organ¬ 
izes readers’ conferences, discussions 
on forthcoming publications, evening 
literary soirees, book exhibitions, 
establishes people’s book-shops and 
kiosks. It publishes an information 
bulletin, Naujos knygos (New Books, 
since 1959, with the State Committee of 
the Lithuanian SSR on Publishing, 
Printing, and the Book Trade). Congres¬ 
ses were held in 1975, 1979, and 1984. 
The society is directed by a board 
(chairman Juozas NekroSius, since 
1974). 

Voluntary Society for Cooperation 
with the Army, Air Force, and Navy. 

Founded in 1941, the society had about 
1.502,000 members, 4,794 primary, 11 
city, seven urban district, and 42 raion 
organizations in 1984. Members of the 
society successfully participate in'all- 
Union and international competitions 
of technical sports. The society pub¬ 
lishes an information bulletin, Sparnai 
(Wings, since 1968). Congresses were 
held in 1976 and 1983. The society is 
directed by a central committee (chair¬ 
man Ginutis Taurinskas, since 1985). 

Zinija (Knowledge) Society of the 
Lithuanian SSR. Founded in 1948, the 
society was known till 1963 as the Socie¬ 
ty of the Lithuanian SSR for the Dis¬ 
semination of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge. A component part of the 
All-Union Znaniye Society, it had 49,000 
members, 2,319 primary organizations, 
of which 14 operated in the capacity of 
raion organizations, 11 were city, 42 
were raion, and seven were urban 
district organizations in 1984. The 
society has a planetarium in Vilnius and 
central lecture palaces in Vilnius and 
Kaunas. The society organizes lectures, 
cycles of lectures, days of science, topic¬ 
al sessions, and question-and-answer 
sessions; it gives practical aid to peo¬ 
ple’s universities. The society publishes 
a magazine, Mokslas ir gyvenimas 
(Science and Life, since 1957). Congres¬ 
ses were held in 1948, 1952, 1956, 1960, 
1964, 1968, 1972, 1977, and 1982. The 
society is directed by a board whose 
chairman is Vytautas Statule vi^ius 
(since 1984). 


RELIGION AND THE 
CHURCH 

The main principles of freedom 
of conscience, i. e. the right of all cit¬ 
izens to profess or not to profess any 
religion and to conduct religious wor¬ 
ship or atheistic propaganda, are de¬ 
termined by the Constitution of the 
Lithuanian SSR. Incitement of hos¬ 
tility or hatred on religious grounds 
is prohibited. 

Soviet laws and acts guarantee equal 
rights for religious congregations of all 
denominations and for believers of all 
faiths. The authorities do not interfere 
with worshipping, canonical and other 
internal matters of religious congre¬ 
gations. 

Relations between the state and 
the church are regulated by the Com¬ 
missioner on Religion for the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR under the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR (in 1944—65, by the Com¬ 
missioner for the Lithuanian SSR of 
the Council on Religious Cults under 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and by the Commissioner for the 
Lithuanian SSR of the Council on the 
Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church 
under the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR). Locally, all these questions are 
under the executive committees of 
respective soviets and, since 1965, their 
control commissions on the implemen¬ 
tation of laws on religious cults. 

In the Lithuanian SSR the church 
enjoys real possibilities for normal 
functioning, i. e. the satisfaction of the 
religious needs of believers. The “Regu¬ 
lations of Religious Associations 1 *, enac¬ 
ted by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR on July 
28, 1976, define procedures for trans¬ 
lating the principles of freedom of 
conscience into reality. They set forth 
principles of organization of religious 
congregations, their rights and activity, 
and relations with the state. Believers, 
who are over the age of 18, have a right 
to form religious organizations (20 and 
more adherents make up a religious 
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congregation and those below 20 may 
form a religious group). 

Since 1948, all prayer houses on the 
territory of the Lithuanian SSR and 
articles of cult have become the prop¬ 
erty of the state. By accords with 
local authorities these are secured to 
religious congregations and groups for 
their free use. In addition, religious 
communities have a right to acquire 
church inventory, articles of cult, and 
means of transportation and - to rent, 
construct, and buy buildings. For the 
needs of believers, religious administra¬ 
tive centres produce and sell cult ar¬ 
ticles, publish religious literature. 

Edifices of religious worship, church 
personnel, etc. are maintained from 
voluntary contributions of believers 
themselves. As a rule, these contribu¬ 
tions are collected in prayer houses and 
are not taxed. Religious congregations, 
as all state, co-operative and other 
organizations, are liable to pay instal¬ 
ments on insurance of the church pro¬ 
perty and land tax for the churchyard; 
both payments are obligatory. 

At present, the majority of the 
population of the Lithuanian SSR are 
non-believers. The majority of the be¬ 
lievers are Roman Catholic (mostly 
Lithuanians and Poles). Other religious 
cults include the Old Believers (Old 
Faith, Russians), the Russian Orthodox 
Church (Russians, Byelorussians, Uk¬ 
rainians), the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (Lithuanians, Latvians, Ger¬ 
mans), the Evangelical Reformed 
Church (Lithuanians, Latvians), the 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists (Lithu¬ 
anians, Latvians, Russians, Ukrainians, 
and Byelorussians), the Jewish Believ¬ 
ers (Jews), the Karaite Church (one 
congregation, in Trakai; Karaites), and 
three Muslim communities (in Raiziai, 
Nemezis, and the village of Keturiasde- 
simt Totoriq; Tatars). In 1979, a new 
religious community, the Christians of 
Evangelical Faith in the Spirit of Apos¬ 
tles, a variety of the Pentecostals, was 
registered in Salcininkai. 

Roman Catholic Church. In the 
Lithuanian SSR there are 630 Roman 


Catholic congregations (parishes), 49 
deaneries, two archdioceses (in Kaunas 
and Vilnius), four dioceses, or bishop¬ 
rics (in KaiSiadorys, Panevezys, Telsiai, 
and Vilkaviskis). All the dioceses of 
the Roman Catholic Church function 
as independent religious centres. Mat¬ 
ters of local importance are settled 
by the Conference of Lithuanian 
Bishops (1965—81, by the Collegium of 
the Ordinaries of Lithuanian Dioceses); 
the conference also officially represents 
Lithuanian Catholics. In 1984, councils 
of priests (Lithuanian kunigy taryba) 
were established at the archdioceses and 
dioceses; these councils function as 
advisory bodies of religious centres. 

After the Twenty First (Second 
Vatican) Ecumenical Council, the 
Collegium of the Ordinaries of the 
Dioceses of Lithuania initiated a litur¬ 
gical reform aimed at enhancing the 
influence of the church on the believers. 
As a result, the main Catholic rituals 
of baptism, marriage, and burial have 
been partially reformed, and a new 
attitude towards fasting and mixed 
marriages has been worked out. Since 
1967 during sacramental rituals and 
funeral services and since 1977 during 
Mass services the Lithuanian language 
has been used instead of Latin; since 
1983 the vernacular has been used for 
all liturgy of word. Since 1965 the Lit¬ 
urgical Commission of Lithuania’s 
Dioceses has been preparing the trans¬ 
lation of liturgical books into Lithua¬ 
nian and other religious publications. 
In fulfilling the orders of the Catholic 
Church the printing offices of the 
Lithuanian SSR have printed Roman 
Catholic Ritual Book for Lithuania's 
Dioceses (1966), Decisions of the Second 
Vatican Ecumenical Council (1968), 
The Bible. New Testament (1972), The 
Bible. Book of Psalms (1973), The Ca¬ 
techism (1980). In 1982, three books 
of the Roman Missal were brought out 
in Lithuanian; liturgical prayer books 
and Catholic calendars-reference books 
are also published. 

Rightly interpreting and observing 
laws on religious cults, the overwhelm- 
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ing majority of the clergy and laity 
are loyal to the socialist system, take 
part in the peace movement, are active 
in the Lithuanian Society for Friend¬ 
ship and Cultural Relations with For¬ 
eign Countries. Representatives of the 
Roman Catholic Church of Lithuania 
participated in the Second Vatican 
Ecumenical Council (1962—65), in the 
World Inter-religious Peace Conference 
(1977) and in the World Conference of 
Religious Leaders in Moscow (1982). 
They participate in the World Synod 
of Bishops and in the Berlin Conferences 
of Catholics of Europe. Catholic priests 
maintain contacts with their counter¬ 
parts in other countries. They often 
visit the Vatican. In 1983, the bishops 
of Lithuania made a group visit (ad 
limina Apostolorum) to the Curia of 
Rome to report on the state of affairs 
in their dioceses. 


r 


The Mass celebrated in Panevezys Cathedral (1985) 


Russian Orthodox Church. There 
are 41 congregations governed by the 
archdiocese of Vilnius and of Lithuania; 
the archdiocese is subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
which directly provides the clergy 
and believers with literature. The 
clergymen and theologians are prepared 
by theological institutions in Moscow 
and Leningrad. Politically, the clergy 
of the Russian Orthodox Church is loyal 
to the socialist system; it upholds the 
domestic and foreign policy of the 
Soviet state, participates in the activi¬ 
ties of the Society of the Lithuanian SSR 
for Friendship with Foreign Countries 
and is active in the struggle for peace. 

Old Believers (The Old Faith). There 
are 52 religious congregations headed 
by the Supreme Pomorskii Old Faith 
Council; there is a spiritual commission 
subject to the council. The supreme 
council and the spiritual commission 
are elected by the Sobor (the latest 
was in 1974). The Old Believers of 
Lithuania belong to the Bezpopovtsy 
Concord, i. e., they do not have the hier¬ 
archy of priests. After the lifting,in 1972. 
of the anathema, imposed on the rituals 
of the Old Believers by the Pomestnyi 
Sobor in 1666—67, the Old Believers 
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Consecration of new priests (Kaunas, 1985) 
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Lithuanian Bishops with Pope John Paul 11 (Vatican, 
1983) 
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of Lithuania embarked on a road of 
rapprochement with the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. In cooperation with the 
Riga (Grebenshchikovskii) and Moscow 
(Preobrazhenskii and Pomorskii) Old 
Believers communities, it publishes 
religious literature and church calen¬ 
dars. Representatives of the Pomorskii 
community participated in the World 
Inter-religious Peace Conference (1977) 
and the World Conference of Religious 
Leaders (1982) in Moscow. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church. There 
are 25 congregations (parishes) gov¬ 
erned by the Consistory in Taurage. The 
chairman and members of the Consis¬ 
tory are elected by the Synod; during 
the postwar years four synods were held 
(in 1955, 1970, 1976, and 1983). In 1976, 
the chairman of the Consistory was 
ordained as a Bishop (he had been a 
Senior). The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Lithuania is a member of the 
Lutheran World Federation from 1968. 
Lithuanian prayer books and calendars 
are published by the Consistory. The 
representative of the Evangelical Lu¬ 
theran Church of Lithuania participated 
in the World Inter-religious Peace Con¬ 
ference in 1977; in the World Con¬ 
ference of Religious Leaders in 1982 
in Moscow, in the Sixth and Seventh 
Congresses of the Lutheran World Fed¬ 
eration in Dar-Es-Salaam, Tanzania, 
in 1977 and in Budapest, Hungary, in 
1984; in the Conference of European 
Lutherans in Tallinn in 1982 and in 
the Conference of European Churches 
in Italy in 1983. 

Evangelical Reformed Church. 

There are congregations (parishes) in 
Birzai, Nemunelio Radviliskis, Papilys, 
Salamiestis, and SvobiSkis governed by 
the Consistory from Birzai. The Consis¬ 
tory is elected by the session of repre¬ 
sentatives of the five congregations. In 
the postwar years such sessions were 
held in 1957 and 1982. The believers of 
the Evangelical Reformed Church use 
the religious literature published by the 
Lutherans. 

Evangelical Christians-Baptists 

There are congregations in Birzai, 


Ylakiai, Klaipeda, and Vilnius. In 1984, 
the Presbyter of the Vilnius Congrega¬ 
tion was elected the Senior Presbyter 
of Lithuania’s Evangelical Christians- 
Baptists by the conference of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the four congregations. The 
community of the Baptists of Lithuania 
belong to the All-Union Council of 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists and 
participate in its congresses. They use 
religious literature published in Lat¬ 
vian, Byelorussian, Russian and Uk¬ 
rainian by the All-Union Council. 
Clergymen are trained in the Bible 
Courses .which have been functioning 
in Moscow since 1968. 

Jewish Believers. There is no single 
religious centre. Synagogues are func¬ 
tioning in Kaunas and Vilnius. Litera-r 
ture published by the Moscow Syna¬ 
gogue is used. 

Historical background. As early as 
the Neolithic period (the third to the 
second millenia B. C.), primitive reli¬ 
gious cults such as totemism, fetishism, 
and magic, were observed in rudimen¬ 
tary form by the populace living within 
the borders of the present-day Lithu¬ 
anian SSR. In the Late Neolithic Period 
the cult of nature, i. e. worshipping 
of the Sun, the Moon, the Stars and 
the Thunder, was formed. At the same 
time the cult of trees, animals, and 
the earth was also widespread. Ar¬ 
chaeological finds attest to a devel¬ 
oped cult of ancestors. 

Religious faiths of ancient Lithua¬ 
nians were polytheistic (pagan). In the 
period of collapse of the primitive com¬ 
munal system and the emergence of 
class relations (the first millenium 
A. D.), the pantheon of Lithuanian pa¬ 
gan gods, according to the Soviet scien¬ 
tist V. Toporov, included the Supreme 
God, Antdievis (Nenadievas, Andievis); 
personification of his will, Perkunas 
(Thunderer, or Thor); the sky smith 
Televelis, Perkunas’ servant; the Sun, 
the Moon, Zveryne (The Evening Star), 
astral divinities; and Medeina, deity 
of forests. In the written sources of 
the 16th and 17th centuries Gabija, 
Zemyna, and Laime, who are respectiv- 
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ely goddesses of fire, earth, and hap¬ 
piness, are most frequently mentioned. 
During the formative years of the 
Lithuanian feudal state, traces of 
monotheism appeared in the pagan 
religion. 

By the end of the 12th century 
Christianity began to penetrate Lithua¬ 
nia. In 1251, Grand Duke of Lithuania 
Mindaugas adopted Catholicism, which 
was a politically motivated decision, but 
soon he reverted again to paganism. 
This period saw the building of the 
first Christian churches; monks, in¬ 
cluding Franciscans and Dominicans, 
settled on estates of the nobility. 

By the end of the 12th century a 
considerable number of Lithuanian 
princes and noblemen adopted Greek 
Orthodoxy. In 1300 the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate, with the seat in Naugar- 
dukas (Novogrudok, now in the Bye¬ 
lorussian SSR), was founded in the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania. But the 
Greek Orthodox Church failed to gain 
ground: most Lithuanians continued 
as pagans. 

Technically, Catholicism was intro¬ 
duced in Aukstaitija in 1387 and in 
Zemaitija in 1413. This development 
was brought about by political reasons: 
the feudal Lithuanian state strove to 
contain the aggression of the German 
orders by seeking an alliance with 
Catholic Poland. In addition, Christian¬ 
ity, which had already adjusted to 
feudalism, was better suited to the in¬ 
terests of the ruling classes than pa¬ 
ganism. 

After the introduction of Catho¬ 
licism as the state religion, Lithuania 
and Poland formed a united ecclesias¬ 
tical province of the Curia of Rome. 
Priests and feudal lords enforced Catho¬ 
licism on the Lithuanians. For many 
years they would not accept the new 
religion because it paved the way for 
the strengthening of feudal bondage; 
besides, it was spread mostly in Polish. 
This explains why, as late as the 18th 
century, paganism and traditional faiths 
still persisted in villages among the 
Lithuanians, who were persecuted for 
this by the Catholic Church. 


In the period between the 14th and 
the 16th centuries fraternities of monks, 
among them Fransciscans, Dominicans, 
Benedictines, Augustinians, Basilians, 
Bernardines, Carmelites, and Jesuits, 
were founded in Lithuania; they fur¬ 
thered the expansion of Catholicism by 
building churches and monasteries. The 
Catholic Church became a powerful 
landowner: early in the 16th century, 
about a quarter of all lands of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania was in its hands. 
The priests, being feudal exploiters 
themselves, defended the interests of 
the feudal lords; besides, the priests 
were instrumental in polonizing the 
Lithuanian population. 

In the 16th century Lithuania was 
engulfed by the Reformation directed 
against Catholicism. Numerous Protes¬ 
tant societies came into being with 
noblemen, feudal lords, and burghers as 
their members. Reformists, like Catho¬ 
lics, were in favour of serfdom; there¬ 
fore the feudal lords saw no danger 
in spreading it. Yet, when a radical 
wing of the Calvinists — Antitrinitar- 
ians and Arians — expressed their op¬ 
position to serfdom and inequality along 
property lines, many noblemen sided 
with Catholics; the son of Radvila the 
Black, a prominent figure in the Ref¬ 
ormation movement, even became a 
cardinal of the Catholic Church. In the 
late 17th century the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion won the battle. Incited by the Je¬ 
suits, fanatical Catholics engaged in the 
destruction of Protestant prayer houses, 
burnt Protestant books; adherents of 
the Reformation were persecuted and 
many of them fled the country. 

In 1596 the Brest Accord was con¬ 
cluded between the Catholic Church and 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. As a 
result, the Eastern Orthodox Church 
in Byelorussia and the Ukraine, then 
under the Rzeczpospolita, was subor¬ 
dinated to the Pope of Rome and ac¬ 
cepted Catholic dogmas. Thus the 
Church of the Unitarians emerged. 
Some priests and believers of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church did not 
recognize the union, for which they 
were persecuted. Catholicism was 
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enforced on them, the indigenous po¬ 
pulation of Byelorussia and the Ukraine 
was being polonized. With the help of 
the accord, the Curia of Rome strove to 
enhance its influence in the lands in¬ 
habited by the Ukrainians and Byelorus¬ 
sians. Yet the popular resistance frus¬ 
trated these designs of the popes. In the 
long run the dissatisfaction with the 
accord turned into the national liberat¬ 
ion movement of the Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians. 

In the late 17th century, in the wake 
of the Great Schism, when the Old Be¬ 
lievers were persecuted, some of them 
settled in Lithuania. From 1795 to 
1915 in Lithuania, then part of the 
Russian Empire, Russian Orthodoxy was 
state religion, the other denominations 
were discriminated. From 1812 the 
Russian Orthodox Church of Lithuania 
(roughly half a million adherents in the 
Vilnius, Kaunas, and Suvalkai guber- 
niyas) formed a diocese under the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of 
Moscow and All Russia. The turn of the 
20th century saw the revival of Pro¬ 
testantism, and Baptists, Adventists, and 
Methodists also appeared. 

From the 14th century societies of 
Religious Jews existed in Lithuania; 
they had their own prayer houses (mos¬ 
tly in towns) and priests (rabbis and 
others). In the 18th through the 19th 
centuries the followers of Judaism had 
the chief rabbi, or gaon, in Vilnius. 
Late in the 19th century there were 
217,000 religious Jews, 60 synagogues, 
and 223 other prayer houses in Kau¬ 
nas Guberniya alone. In Vilnius Gu- 
berniya there were 204,000 followers 
of Judaism. During the Nazi occupation 
the majority of Lithuania’s Jewry, incl¬ 
uding those who professed Judaism, 
were exterminated by German fascists. 

All the religions of Lithuania, not¬ 
withstanding their legal status and 
influence, backed to a degree the policy 
of tsarism, justified the exploitation of 
the working people, hampered their 
international cooperation and the devel¬ 
opment of the revolutionary workers’ 
struggle. With the aim of breaking the 


first strike in Lithuania, the Catholic 
and Russian Orthodox priests were 
invited to the site of the strike in Duks- 
tas, where the workers were building 
the St. Petersburg-Warsaw railWay. 
The rabbis of Lithuania were among 
the first in Europe to embrace the 
ideas of Zionism, encouraged the set¬ 
ting up of Zionist organizations. During 
the Revolution of 1905—07 employers 
would not hire workers without written 
references from their priests. 

By the Decree of March 31, 1919, 
enacted by the Soviet authorities, the 
church was- separated from the state. 
After the suppression of the Soviets the 
church again continued as a political 
lever of the bourgeoisie. In 1926, Pope 
Pius XIX created the Lithuanian 
Church Province without the Vilnius 
diocese, which, by the concordat of 
1925 with Poland, had been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Polish 
Church Province (de jure this decision 
has not yet been revoked). With the 
signing of the concordat in 1927 between 
the bourgeois government of Lithuania 
and the Vatican, the privileged position 
of the Catholic Church in Lithuania 
was legitimized (the state treasury 
allocated vast sums of money for the 
church; all civil acts of birth and mar¬ 
riage, with the exception of the Klaipe¬ 
da territory, were registered by the 
church; lessons on religion in schools 
were mandatory). As a state institution, 
the Catholic Church controlled public 
and spiritual life through its organi¬ 
zations and had influence with the 
courts, army, and press. Catholic clergy 
carried out antipopular policy, greatly 
contributed to the consolidation of the 
fascist regime in Lithuania, and per¬ 
secuted participants in the revolutio¬ 
nary movement. 

In 1939, 17,600 ha of land were in the 
possession of the church; 1,500 ha were 
owned by the monasteries. In addition 
to the 690 Roman Catholic parishes and 
103 monasteries and convents, there 
were the following number of congre¬ 
gations belonging to other religious 
faiths: 79 of the Russian Orthodox 
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Church, 64 of the Old Believers, 87 of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 12 
of the Evangelical Reformed Church, 
521 of the Religious Jews, seven of the 
Muslims, and three of the Karaites. 
All these religions, despite the friction 
with the state-backed Catholic Church, 
supported the bourgeois system, con¬ 
tributed to the alienation of the peoples 
along national lines, strove to distract 
the working people from the revo¬ 
lutionary movement. 

In August 1940 the church was 
again separated from the state and the 
school from the church. All the privile¬ 
ges of the church were cancelled; state 
registration of civil acts was introduced; 
the concordat with the Vatican was 
discontinued. The hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church resorted to double 
tactics in dealing with the Soviet auth¬ 
orities: ostensibly loyal to the socialist 
system, the clergy, in practice hand 
in hand with other counterrevolution¬ 
ary forces, engaged in actions against 
the socialist road of development, which 
had been chosen by the Lithuanian 
people. 

During the years of Nazi occupation 
a considerable number of church dig¬ 
nitaries, including archbishops Juozapas 
Skvireckas and Mecislovas Reinys, 
Bishop Vincentas Brizgys, and Prelate 
Kazimieras Siaulys, collaborated with 
fascists, appealed to the population of 
Lithuania to take part in the crusade 
against Bolshevism; they would not 
condemn the massacres of innocent 
people, incited hatred towards Russians 
and other Soviet peoples. This policy 
was contrary to the patriotic attitude 
of the majority of the believers. Indi¬ 
vidual clergymen would not obey the 
church leaders, made antifascist state¬ 
ments, rescued Soviet people fromdeath. 

After World War II the reactionary 
part of the clergy gave assistance to the 
nationalist underground. Most of the 
priests, however, accepted the new 
social, political, and ideological reali¬ 
ties. The Catholic monasteries disin¬ 
tegrated and were closed, since, in 1948, 


many monks settled as priests in pari¬ 
shes, almost all the monks from Vilnius 
went to Poland, and a considerable 
number of monks began to work in the 
national economy. 

As a result of the struggle of the 
Communist Party of Lithuania for 
peace, the radical socio-economic chan¬ 
ges, and the development of science, 
culture, and education in Soviet 
Lithuania, the prerequisite conditions 
for the estrangement of the people from 
religion and the church have been 
created. Secularization and atheization 
have become increasingly stronger. 
This process is a social law, activated 
by the building of socialist society which 
realises social, economic, and cultural 
ideals of communism. 

HONORARY TITLES 
AND PRIZES 

All-Union (USSR) and republic 
(Lithuanian SSR) honorary titles are 
conferred on citizens of the Lithuanian 
SSR or individuals of Lithuanian des¬ 
cent in recognition of their merits in 
public activity, for feats of arms, and 
for outstanding achievements in work, 
science, and culture. All-Union hono¬ 
rary titles include Hero of the Soviet 
Union, the highest award in the Soviet 
Union for feats of arms, Hero of Social¬ 
ist Labour, the highest honorary title 
in the Soviet Union for public services 
and achievements in work, People’s 
Artist of the USSR, People’s Architect 
of the USSR, People’s Artist of the 
USSR (fine arts), People’s Doctor 
of the USSR, People’s Teacher of the 
USSR, People’s Pilot of the USSR, and 
People’s Navigator of the USSR. 

The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR confers 
the following honorary titles: People’s 
Artist of the Lithuanian SSR, People’s 
Architect of the Lithuanian SSR, Peo¬ 
ple’s Artist of the Lithuanian SSR 
(fine arts), People’s Doctor of the 
Lithuanian SSR, People’s Poet of the 
Lithuanian SSR, People’s Writer of 
the Lithuanian SSR, and the title of 
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Honoured Worker attesting to recogni¬ 
tion of occupational qualifications of 
individuals or their outstanding services 
in certain fields. The list of these titles, 
year of their foundation, and the num¬ 
ber of holders are given in the table 
below. 

Prizes for achievements in science 
and engineering and for outstanding 
literary, artistic, and architectural 
works include all-Union (USSR) and 
republic (Lithuanian SSR) state prizes 
given to individuals and groups. There 
are also prizes awarded by the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR and branch 
academies, by some ministries and 
public organizations, and by industrial 
enterprises and collective farms. In 
addition to a material award, a diploma 
and a medal are presented to prize¬ 
winners. Among the most important 


prizes are the Lenin Prize, the State 
Prize of the USSR (both awarded by 
the Central Committee of the CPSU 
and the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR), the Prize of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR (awarded by 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR), 
the State Prize of the Lithuanian SSR 
(awarded by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Lithuania 
and the Council of Ministers of the 
Lithuanian SSR), the Prize of the Lenin 
Communist Youth League (awarded by 
the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Youth League), the Prize 
of the Lenin Communist Youth League 
of Lithuania (awarded by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Youth 
League of Lithuania). The list of holders 
of honorary titles and recipients of 
prizes are given in the tables. 


Honorary titles conferred by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR 

Estab- Number of hol- 

lished ders (as of Jan. 

1 , 1984 ) 


People’s Artist of the Lithuanian SSR (performing arts) 1941 93 

People’s Artist of the Lithuanian SSR (fine arts) 1954 34 

People’s Poet of the Lithuanian SSR 1954 6 

People’s Writer of the Lithuanian SSR 1957 10 

People’s Doctor of the Lithuanian SSR 1978 4 

People’s Architect of the Lithuanian SSR 1980 3 

People’s Teacher of the Lithuanian SSR 1984 1 

Honoured Artist of the Lithuanian SSR (performing arts) 1941 425 

Honoured Scientist of the Lithuanian SSR 1941 164 

Honoured Teacher of the Lithuanian SSR 1941 1,253 

Honoured Art Worker of the Lithuanian SSR 1941 294 

Honoured Worker of the Lithuanian SSR in Science and 
Engineering 1941 22 

Honoured Doctor of the Lithuanian SSR 1943 263 

Honoured Animal Husbandry Expert of the Lithuanian SSR 1949 68 

Honoured Veterinary Doctor of the Lithuanian SSR 1949 41 

Honoured Agronomist of the Lithuanian SSR 1954 167 

Honoured Master of the Lithuanian SSR in Vocational 
and Technical Training 1956 40 

Honoured Teacher of the Lithuanian SSR in Vocational 
and Technical Training 1956 40 

Honoured Cultural Worker of the Lithuanian SSR 1957 307 

Honoured Builder of the Lithuanian SSR 1960 399 

Honoured Inventor of the Lithuanian SSR 1960 26 

Honoured Economic Rationalizer of the Lithuanian SSR 1960 139 

Honoured Worker of Culture and Education of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR 1960 401 

Honoured Agricultural Worker of the Lithuanian SSR 1962 557 
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Honoured Engineer of the Lithuanian SSR 1962 624 

Honoured Worker of Physical Education and Sports of the 
Lithuanian SSR 1962 54 

Honoured Economist of the Lithuanian SSR 1964 194 

Honoured Forestry Expert of the Lithuanian SSR 1964 58 

Honoured Industrial Worker of the Lithuanian SSR 1964 299 

Honoured Worker of Public Health of the Lithuanian SSR1964 148 

Honoured Trade Worker of the Lithuanian SSR 1965 97 

Honoured Jurist of the Lithuanian SSR 1965 132 

Honoured Transport Worker of the Lithuanian SSR 1965 98 

Honoured Land Improvement Worker of the Lithuanian 1965 86 

SSR 

Honoured Journalist of the Lithuanian SSR 1966 192 

Honoured Worker of the Lithuanian SSR in Consumer 
Service 1966 40 

Honoured Communications Worker of the Lithuanian SSR1967 18 

Honoured Architect of the Lithuanian SSR 1969 46 

Honoured Worker of the Lithuanian SSR in Geology 1969 13 

Honoured Company of the Lithuanian SSR 1973 22 

Honoured Worker of the Lithuanian SSR in Nature Con¬ 
servation 1973 11 

Honoured Lecturer of the Lithuanian SSR 1975 175 

Honoured Worker of the Lithuanian SSR in the Public 
Utilities System 1975 32 

Honoured Young Workers Instructor of the Lithua¬ 
nian SSR 1976 22 

Honoured Agricultural Engineer of the Lithuanian SSR 1977 26 

Honoured Agricultural Machine Operator of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR 1977 25 

Honoured Fish Breeder of the Lithuanian SSR 1978 4 

Honoured Pharmacist of the Lithuanian SSR 1978 15 

Honoured Fisherman of the Lithuanian SSR 1979 8 

Honoured Cattle Breeder of the Lithuanian SSR 1981 16 

Honoured Worker of Social Welfare of the Lithuanian SSR 1981 9 


HEROES OF THE SOVIET UNION 

Aleksonis Juozas, 1958* 

Apyvala Stanislovas, 1945 
Bernotenas Vaclovas**, 1944 
Blazevicius Jonas, 1945* 

Borisa Hubertas, 1958* 

Cindelis Berelis, 1945* 

Ceponis Alfonsas, 1958* 

Fedotov Vasilii, 1945* 

Gegznas Boleslovas**, 1945 
Jacenevicius Viktoras, 1944* 

Lysenko Fedor, 1945* 

Melnikaite Marija, 1944* 

Seinauskas Stasys, 1945* 

Terentyev Grigorii, 1945* 

Urbanavicius Bronius, 1945 


* Awarded posthumously 

** Dead 


USpolis Grigorijus, 1945 
Vaupsas Stanislovas**, 1944 
Vitas-Valunas Juozas, 1965* 

Zacepilov Fedor, 1945 

HEROES OF SOCIALIST LABOUR 

Abraitis Julijonas, 1971 
Adomavicius Vincas**, 1958 
Ajauskaite Valerija, 1973 
Andrasiunas Alfonsas, 1958 
Anisimov Vadim, 1976 
Averlingiene Antanina**, 1960 
Bagdonaite-Shekshtelo Ona, 1960 
Bagdonas Bronius, 1965 
Baltrusaitis Albinas, 1966 
Baltrusaitis Vytautas, 1965 
Bartkus Stasys, 1984 
Barusevidius Juozas, 1963 
Bazaras Kazimieras, 1971 
Bengardavicius Vladas**, 1958 
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Brukas Jonas**, 1966 
Bublys Antanas, 1971 
Bucinskas Petras, 1965 
Bundziene Genovaite, 1958 
Burlakova-Dorofeyeva Fevroniya, 
Cepeniene Stanislava**, 1971 
Ceponkus Antanas**, 1971 
Cepulionis Adolfas, 1972 
Cetkauskaite Pranciska, 1968 
Cypas Vytautas, 1971 
Dobrovolskis Pranciskus, 1958 
Doksas Zigmantas, 1982 
Dolgopolova Lyubov, 1966 
Domkiene Janina, 1971 
Dostovalov Vladimir, 1971 
Dovydaitis Juozas, 1971 
Dubauskas Vitoldas**, 1966 
Dubineciene Aldona, 1971 
Dubovskii Yakov, 1966 
Gabalis Antanas, 1960 
Galiniene Gene, 1966 
Galveliene Zofija, 1966 
Gorbatenko Fedor**, 1973 
Geleiauskas Vytautas, 1965 
Gilevskaya Mariya, 1971 
Glikas Kostas, 1958 
Gvazdfciauskas Kostas, 1971 
Jadenkus Jonas**, 1966 
Jakstas Alfonsas**, 1966 
Jakuboniene Michalina, 1966 
JanuSkiene Agota**, 1966 
Jasas Juozas, 1966 
Ja§inskas Petras, 1978 
Jodinskas Jonas**, 1949 
Jonaitis Zigmas, 1984 
Kalinauskas Stanislavas**, 1966 
Kareiva Feliksas, 1958 
Katinaitis Antanas**, 1966 
Kazeniene Stase, 1971 
KirileviCius Juozas, 1966 
Kyzeliene Grazina, 1965 
Kocheriagina Anna, 1958 
Kondrotas Juozas, 1971 
Krasauskas Benadas, 1966 
Kubilius Jonas, 1969 
Kudrickaite-Naureckiene 
Gaudencija, 1965 
Kuodiene Stase, 1973 
Kuzminas Vladas**, 1959 
Labutis Juozas, 1971 
Lasukas Aleksandras **, 1971 
Launikoniene Roze, 1958 
Lekavicius Juozas, 1949 


Leskauskas Jonas**, 1965 
Lesinskiene Janina, 1976 
Levickas Ceslovas, 1960 
Liaudis Kazimieras, 1976 
1971 Lukosius Pranas**, 1965 
Macevicius Kazys**, 1958 
Mackevicius Antanas**, 1958 
Mackevidius Juozas**, 1958 
Madikunas Mykolas, 1966 
Maciukynas Vytautas, 1960 
Maizrimas Stasys**, 1958 
Malinauskas Algirdas, 1973 
Markelis Leonas**, 1969 
Markeviiiene Elena, 1977 
Maskoli^ias Povilas, 1965 
Matulis Juozas, 1965 
Meilus Albertas, 1981 
Mikhasko Vasillii, 1963 
Miezelaitis Eduardas, 1974 
Miezlaiskis Juozas, 1958 
Mikalauskaite-Dobrovolskiene 
Elvyra, 1958 
Miklusis Antanas, 1949 
Mikstiene Valerija, 1966 
Milasevi£ius Povilas**, 1966 
Mildaziene Venera, 1965 
Milto Boleslovas, 1971 
Mineikiene Stase, 1966 
Mishatkin Pavel**, 1965 
Mitka Vladas, 1973 
Motiejuniene Zuzana, 1960 
Najulis Kostas**, 1966 
Narbuntiene Valerija, 1983 
Naujokaitis Vitas, 1960 
Noreika Jonas, 1971 
Noreika Pranas, 1966 
Paceviiius Feliksas, 1958 
Paleckis Justas**, 1969 
Pasvenskas Albinas, 1971 
Petrauskas Kazimieras, 1971 
PleSkiene Marijona, 1958 
Plioplys Albinas**, 1971 
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Pozela Juras, 1985 
Prunskus Kostas**, 1950 
Puisiene Antanina, 1976 
Pukas Vytautas, 1974 
PuSinskaite Stefanija, 1966 
Puiaitis Vaclovas, 1966 
Rakauskas Kazimieras, 1976 
Ratkus Ignas, 1966 
Raupys Povilas, 1973 
Rimeikiene Zose, 1971 








Rimkevicius Kazimieras, 1974 
RuSeniend Emilija, 1971 
Saukaliend Barbora, 1958 
Saulevidius Antanas, 1971 
Savelyev Pavel, 1971 
Sikorskis Juozas, 1966 
Seleniene Eleonora, 1976 
Sinkevicius Antanas, 1976 
Sipovicius Francas, 1958 
Smalakys Antanas, 1971 
Snieckus Antanas**, 1973 
Songaila Viktoras, 1966 
Spurga Valentinas, 1968 
Stakvilevidius Algirdas, 1971 
Stancikas Antanas**, 1965 
Staniiene Ona, 1960 
Stelmokiene Lidija, 1960 
Svilainis Pranas, 1971 
Sereiva Kazimieras**, 1966 
Sileikis Petras, 1974 
Simukauskas Antanas, 1965 
Slevinskiene Brone, 1978 
Sumauskas Motiejus**, 1975 
Tamkevicius Albertas, 1966 
Tamulis Alfonsas, 1973 
Urbonavidius Mecys, 1966 
Urbonavidius Stepas, 1971 
Vaidiulis Vytautas, 1973 
Vaitiekunas Pranas**, 1950 
Valtauris Andrius, 1976 
Varniene Jadvyga, 1966 
Visockis Eugenijus , 1981 
ViSinskas Romualdas, 1971 
ViSinskis Zigmas, 1958 
V itkauskaite-Sestakauskiene 
Stanislava, 1960 
Vitkiene Stase, 1950 
Vysniauskiene Genovaite**, 1958 
Vosyliene Magde**, 1958 
Yevgenyev Sergei, 1960 
Zardeckaite Kristina, 1966 
Zedius Leonardas, 1958 
Zemaitaitis Petras, 1965 
Zmiejauskas Pranas**, 1949 

PEOPLE’S ARCHITECT OF THE USSR 
Cekanauskas Vytautas, 1975 

PEOPLE’S ARTISTS OF THE USSR 
(performing arts) 

Adomaitis Regimantas, 1985 
Ambrazaityte Nijole, 1977 
Balsys Eduardas**, 1980 
Banionis Donatas, 1974 


Dauguvietis Borisas**, 1948 
Dvarionas Balys**, 1954 
Kaniava Edvardas, 1979 
Lingys Juozas**, 1970 
Miltinis Juozas, 1973 
Noreika Virgilijus, 1970 
Petrauskas Kipras**, 1950 
Sabaliauskaite Genovaitd, 1957 
Siparis Juozas, 1954 
Sondeckis Saulius, 1980 
Stasiunas Jonas, 1964 
Svedas Jonas**, 1954 
Vancevidius Henrikas, 1978 

PEOPLE’S ARTISTS OF THE USSR 
(fine arts) 

Gudaitis Antanas, 1985 
Jurkunas Vytautas, 1963 
Kuzminskis Jonas, 1965 
Mikenas Juozas**, 1961 
Morkunas Kazys, 1985 
Zmuidzinavicius Antanas**, 1957 

PEOPLE’S DOCTOR OF THE USSR 
Rekumiene Marija, 1979 

PEOPLE’S TEACHER OF THE USSR 
Vingriene Eugenija, 1979 

PEOPLE’S ARCHITECTS OF THE 
LITHUANIAN SSR 
Bredikis Vytautas, 1948 
Chlomauskas Eduardas, 1984 
Nasvytis Algimantas, 1982 
Nasvytis Vytautas, 1982 
Seselgis Kazys, 1982 

PEOPLE’S ARTISTS OF THE LITHUA¬ 
NIAN SSR (performing arts) 

Adamkevidius Valentinas, 1975 
Adomaitis Regimantas, 1979 
Airapetyants Grigorii, 1978 
Aleksa Jonas, 1978 
Ambrazaityte Nijole, 1975 
Apanaviciute Grazina, 1980 
Askeloviciute-Razminiene 
Leokadija, 1980 
Babkauskas Bronius**, 1965 
Balsys Eduardas**, 1965 
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Banionis Donatas, 1973 
Banys Henrikas, 1965 
Barauskas Boleslovas, 1979 
Bartusevidius Vladas**, 1974 
Bindokaite-Kernauskiene Elena, 1956 
Bledis Vaclovas, 1974 
Budraitis Juozas, 1982 
Budriunas Antanas, 1962 
Ciudakova Elena**, 1964 
Daunoras Vaclovas, 1971 
Dautartas Jonas**, 1957 
Digrys Leopoldas, 1983 
Domarkas Juozapas, 1974 
Galkauskas Konstantinas, 1955 
Geniusas Rimas, 1964 
Giedrys Marijonas, 1983 
Gineika Alfonsas, 1965 
Golovchiner Viktor, 1959 
Grybauskas Juozas, 1964 
Gricius Jonas, 1978 
Grincevidiute Beatrice, 1971 
Grivickas Vytautas, 1964 
Gustaitis Juozas, 1959 
Gustauskas Kazys, 1959 
Inozemisev Artem, 1979 
Jackevididte Galina, 1959 
Jukna Stepas, 1970 
Juozapaityte Marija, 1953 
Juzeliunas Julius, 1966 
Kaniava Edvardas, 1974 
Karosas Juozas**, 1960 
Kaukaite-Zebriuniene Giedre, 1983 
Kavaliauskas Jonas, 1976 
Kaveckas Konradas, 1960 
Kelbauskas Bronius, 1955 
Kholina Olga, 1956 
Kymantaite-Banaitiene Kazimiera, 
1954 

Klenickis Abelis, 1964 
Klova Vytautas, 1976 
Krasilnikov Boris**, 1964 
Kubertavicius Petras, 1959 
Kudzma Vytautas, 1983 
Kunavidius Henrikas, 1959 
Kupstaite-Drobniene, 1970 
Kurauskas Henrikas, 1979 
Laucius Juozas**, 1954 
LauruSas Vytautas, 1980 
Lingys Juozas**, 1960 
Livontas Aleksandras, 1970 
Marijosius Romanas**, 1964 
Masiulis Algimantas, 1981 
Miltinis Juozas, 1965 
Mironaite-BaltuSiene Monika, 1959 


Noreika Virgilijus, 1967 
Orlov Vasilii, 1954 
Paska Stasys**, 1970 
PaukSte Vytautas, 1982 
Paulauskas Eugeni jus, 1974 
Petrauskas Kipras**, 1945 
Pinkauskaite Potencija, 1956 
Potasinskas Chaimas, 1984 
Raciunas Antanas, 1965 
Ramanauskas Jonas, 1963 
Ramanauskiene Jadvyga, 1977 
Rapaliene Stanislava, 1973 
Raudonikis Algimantas, 1984 
Rosenas Arnoldas, 1983 
Rudzinskas Juozas, 1954 
Sabaliauskaite Genovaitd, 1957 
Sauleviciiite Elena**, 1964 
Siparis Juozas, 1954 
Siparis Rimantas, 1964 
Sodeika Antanas, 1950 
Sondeckis Saulius, 1974 
Staliliunaite-Matulioniene Ruta, 1980 
Stasiunas Jonas, 1957 
Staskeviciute Aleksandra**, 1954 
Sventickaite Tamara, 1959 
Silgalis Kostas, 1970 
Trusov Nikolai, 1976 
V ainiunaite-Kubertaviciene Antanina, 
1956 

Vainiunas Stasys**, 1959 
Vancevicius Henrikas, 1973 
Varnaite-Eidukaitiene Regina, 1977 
Vosyliute-Dauguvietiene Petronele, 
1959 

Zdanaviciute Regina, 1985 
Zalakevicius Vytautas, 1981 

PEOPLE’S ARTISTS OF THE 

LITHUANIAN SSR (fine arts) 

Aleksandravidius Petras**, 1956 
Antinis Robertas**, 1973 
Balcikonis Juozas, 1984 
Bogdanas Konstantinas, 1976 
Cvirkiene Marija, 1972 
Daukantas Feliksas, 1985 
Dziaukstas Silvestras, 1978 
Galaune Povilas, 1970 
Gecas Vincentas, 1981 
Gudaitis Antanas, 1964 
Jankus Juozas, 1957 
Jokubonis Gediminas, 1977 
Jurkunas Vytautas, 1960 
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Karatajus Vladimiras, 1985 
Kedainis Juozas, 1965 
Krasauskas Stasys**, 1977 
Kucas Antanas, 1969 
Kuzminskis Jonas, 1960 
Mackevicius Vytautas, 1963 
Mikenas Jonas, 1969 
Mikenas Juozas**, 1960 
Morkunas Kazys, 1977 
Palaima Vytautas, 1954 
Petrulis Napoleonas**, 1965 
Rimsa Petras**, 1951 
Savickas Augustinas, 1979 
Stoskus Algimantas, 1975 
Strolis Liudvikas, 1975 
Surkevicius Jonas, 1971 
Sileika Jonas, 1958 
Simonis Kazys**, 1972 
Tarabildiene Domicele**, 1974 
Vaivada Petras, 1956 
Veiveryte-Liugailiene Sofija, 1976 
VySniauskas Bronius, 1973 
Zebenkiene Irena, 1979 
Zmuidzinavicius Antanas**, 1954 

PEOPLE’S DOCTORS OF THE LITH¬ 
UANIAN SSR 

Baskakova Rimma, 1979 
Cuceniene Adele, 1978 
Matukoniene-Vitkauskaite Laimute, 
1979 

Zygas Vytautas, 1978 

PEOPLE’S POETS OF THE LITHUA¬ 
NIAN SSR 

Gira Liudas**, 1945 
Kriksciunas-Jovaras Jonas**, 1960 
Maldonis Alfonsas, 1984 
Marcinkevicius Justinas, 1978 
Miezelaitis Eduardas, 1974 
Neris Salomeja**, 1954 
Tilvytis Teofilis**, 1954 

PEOPLE’S TEACHER OF THE LITHU¬ 
ANIAN SSR 

Mizeras Vytautas, 1984 

PEOPLE’S WRITERS OF THE LITHU¬ 
ANIAN SSR 

Bieliauskas Alfonsas, 1983 
Grusas Juozas, 1971 


Gudaitis-Guzevicius Aleksandras**, 
1968 

Baltusis-Juozenas Juozas, 1969 
Korsakas Kostas, 1979 
Mykolaitis-Putinas Vincas**, 1963 
Paukstelis Juozas**, 1974 
Simonaityte leva**, 1967 
Sluckis Mykolas, 1984 
Venclova Antanas **, 1965 
Vienuolis-Zukauskas Antanas**, 1957 

WINNERS OF THE LENIN PRIZE 

1962 Eduardas Miezelaitis 

— for a cycle of poems Zmogus (Man) 

1963 Gediminas Jokubonis 

— for the sculpture Mother in the vil¬ 
lage of Pirfiupiai, Varena Raion 

1974 Vytautas Baliiunas, Vytautas 
Bredikis, Vytautas Cekanauskas, Algi¬ 
mantas Kleinotas, Vincentas Sileika, 
Gediminas Valiusis 

— for the architecture of the residential 
district of Lazdynai in Vilnius 

1976 Jonas Avyzius 

— for the novel Sodybif, ttistejimo me- 
tas (The Lost Home) 

1978 Juras Pozela 

— for the participation in the experi¬ 
mental and theoretical research on the 
generation and amplification of micro- 
wave electromagnetic oscillations in 
semiconductors under impact ionization 
and for the development of a new class 
of semiconductor devices, avalanche 
drift diodes 

1982 Leonas Aranauskas 

— for the architecture of the Olympic 
Complex of sports facilities in Moscow 

WINNERS OF THE STATE PRIZE* 
OF THE USSR 

1946 Borisas Dauguvietis, Galina Jac- 
kevifiutb, Alfonsas Radzevicius, Juozas 
Rudzinskas 

— for the production of Maxim Gorky’s 
The Enemies at the Academic Drama 
Theatre of the Lithuanian SSR 
Juozas Mikenas 


* The certificates and badges of the Stalin Prize 
awarded before 1952 were replaced by certificates 
and badges of the State Prize of the USSR 
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— for the sculptural composition Vic¬ 
tor!/ in the city of Kaliningrad 
Salomeja Neris 

— for the collection of verses Mano 
krastas (My Land) 

1948 Juozas Tallat-Kelpsa 

— for the cantata for two soloists, a 
choir, and a symphony orchestra 

1949 Balys Dvarionas 

— for the concerto for violin and 
orchestra 

1950 Juozas Lingys, Pranas Stepulis, 
Jonas Svedas 

— for the development and popular¬ 
ization of folk art 

1951 Petras AleksandraviCius 

— for the sculpture Writer Zemaiti 
Stasys Vainiunas 

— for the rapsody for violin and or¬ 
chestra 

Jonas Dautartas, Juozas Grybauskas, 
Jadvyga PetraskeviCiute, Kipras Pet- 
rauskas, Rimantas Siparis, Jonas Sta- 
siunas 

— for the production of the opera 
Boris Godunov by Modest Mussorgsky 
at the Academic Opera and Ballet The¬ 
atre of the Lithuanian SSR 
Aleksandras Gudaitis-Guzevicius 

— for the novel Kalvio Ignoto teisybe 
(Truth of the Blacksmith Ignotas) 
Teofilis Tilvytis 

— for the narrative poem Usnyne (The 
Land of Thisle) 

1952 Antanas Venclova 

— for the collection Rinktine (Selec¬ 
ted Works) 

Juozas Grybauskas, Juozas Jankus, Jo¬ 
nas Kavaliauskas, Monika Mironaite, 
Juozas Lysaris, Petras Zulonas 

— for the production of Vsevolod Vish- 
nevskii’s The Unforgettable 1919 at the 
Academic Drama Theatre of the 
Lithuanian SSR 

Balys Dvarionas, Liudgirdas Maciulevi- 
cius, Viktoras Starosas 

— for the film Soviet Lithuania 
Juozas Rudzinskas 

— for the achievements in theatrical 
art 

1967 Donatas Banionis, Jonas Gricius, 
Vytautas 2alakevi6ius 


— for the feature film No One Wanted 
to Die 

1968 Birute Kasperaviciene, Bronius 
Kruminis, Smuelis Liubeckis, Vaclovas 
Zubrus 

— for the architecture of the residen¬ 
tial district of Zirmunai in Vilnius 

1969 Zigmas Januskevicius 

— for organizing the treatment of 
myocardial infarction and for devising 
new methods of treatment 

1970 Vladas BartuseviCius, Juozas 
Lingys 

— for the concert programmes The 
Wind &f Ages and The Festive Evenings 
performed by the Lietuva State Acade¬ 
mic People’s Song and Dance Ensemble 
Aldona LukoSeviciute, Alfredas Smailys 

— for developing and introducing into 
medical practice the method of electric 
impulses for the treatment of heart 
diseases 

1972 Vaclovas Kulikauskas 

— for the discovery and research of 
the shadow effect in nuclear reactions 
in monocrystals 

1973 Kazys Ambrozaitis, Viktoras Ce- 
penka, Albinas Kaminskas, Mausas 
Sneideris, Ivan Zhilevich 

— for developing and putting into 
medical practice an electrical X-ray 
system 

1975 Petras Aleksandravicius 

— for achievements in obtaining high 
and stable crops of cereals 

Kestutis Baranauskas, Vytautas Bliu- 
dzius, Kgstutis Dzidolikas, Arunas 
Kairys, Moisei Kashepava, Leonas Laze- 
nas, Yurii Maikov, Tomas Petreikis, 
Sergei Podlazov, Jonas Sadauskas, 
Nerimantas Zutautas 

— for creating and putting into produc¬ 
tion a complex of high-precision machi¬ 
nery for coordinate machining 

Antanas Jasaitis 

— for the experimental evidence of 
a new function of albumen (protein) as 
generators of electrical current 

1976 Povilas Balzarevicius, Antanas 
Budvytis, Algirdas Jonusas, Juozas 
Juskauskas, Leonas Kadiiulis, Algiman- 
tas Keburys, Jonas LukoSeviiius, Vin- 
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cas Marazas, Pranas Meilus, Viktoras 
PetruSevicius, Vitoldas Valusis 

— for developing and putting into 
practice advanced technology of the 
cultivation of land and its intensive 
usage as cultural hayfields and pastures 
Stasys Krasauskas 

— for the engravings Alive for Ever 

1977 Donatas Banionis 

— for the feature film The Escape of 
Mr. McKinly 

Stanislovas Venckus, leva Glinskiene 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work 

Algis Ziuraitis 

— for the production of the ballet 
Angara at the State Academic Bolshoi 
Theatre of the USSR 

Juozas KuneviSius 

— for the creation and putting into 
production of highly productive drain 
pipe-laying escavators and for introduc¬ 
ing them into land-reclamation practice 

1978 Povilas Baronas, Edvardas Mato- 
nis, Valerija Narbuntiene, Adolfas 
Tamulis 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work 

1979 Janina Labasauskiene 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work 

Vytautas Statulevi£ius 
—- for a series of works on asymptotic 
methods of the probability theory 

1980 Adolfas Gustas, Alfonsas Jadze- 
vicius 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work 

1981 Angelina Banyte, Sofija Veivery- 
te-Liugailiene, Natalija Daskova 

— for the monumental fresco Our Land 
in the conference hall of the Institute 
of Agricultural Economics of the Lith¬ 
uanian SSR 

1982 Valerija Aksamitauskiene, Julius 
Dumblauskas 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work 

Eduardas Simkus 

— for the research and introducing 
into clinical practice of modern methods 
of diagnostics and original reconstruc¬ 
tive organ-saving operations in cases 


of congenital anomalies of kidneys and 
ureters 

Henrikas Juskevicius 

— for devising a complex of modern 
standard colour television equipment 
of the new — third — generation, for 
organizing its production on industrial 
basis, and for creating a technical base 
of multiprogramme broadcasting from 
the city of Moscow 

1983 Janina Maroziene, Algimantas 
Nasvytis, Vytautas Nasvytis, Algirdas 
V apsys 

— for the architecture of the State 
Drama Theatre of the Lithuanian SSR 
Juozas Kisielius 

— for the part of Arturs in the TV film 
The Long Road Across the Dunes 
Stanislava Kukliene, Nadezda Paluti- 
naite, Stefanija Gulbinowicz, Vladas 
Sostakas 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work and socialist emulation 

1984 Algis Piskarskas 

— for the research work “Effective 
light frequency conversion in crystals 
and the development of tunable lasers'* 
Algimantas Grigelis, Vytautas Juodka- 
zis, Povilas Suveizdis, Aleksandras 
Sliaupa, Vytautas Vonsaviiius 

— for the integrated research into 
geology of the USSR Baltic area and for 
the compiling of its geological maps 
Vytautas Bernatonis, Algirdas Griske- 
viCius, Oleg Kilman, Antanas Martine- 
nas, Algirdas Sabaliauskas, Gintautas 
Svedas, Vladimir Petrov 

— for the design and introduction of 
manipulator-equipped lines for automa¬ 
tized wasteless recycling of plastics 
Ona Geciauskiene, Vytautas Grigonis, 
Eduardas Kaminskas, Petras Kurtinai- 
tis, Daugirdas Merkys, Algimantas 
Raudys, Veronika Razumova, Vilnis 
Sargelis, Valentinas Sertvytis 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work and socialist emulation 

RECIPIENTS OF THE ALL-UNION 
LENIN COMMUNIST YOUTH 
LEAGUE PRIZE 

1966 Vytautas Zalakevicius 

— for the film No One Wanted to Die 
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1971 Vladislavas Kemeklis, Fabijonas 
Petrikatis, Aurius Sendzikas 

— for scientific works on engineering 

1972 Vilnius M. K. Ciurlionis Art School 

— for aesthetic education of Pioneers 
and schoolchildren 

1973 Vytautas Zdanavicius, Remigijus 
Jonusas, Albinas Palionis, Mecislovas 
Rondomanskas 

— for research in the fluctuation of 
precision rotor systems and for devising 
measures to eliminate them 

1975 Leonas Grinius 

— for the research paper “Breathing 

chains and AT-phases of biological 
membranes as transformers of chemi¬ 
cal energy into electrical energy“ 

Yurii Yepishkin, Ivan Leonov, Ceslovas 
LukoSevicius, Vytas Naikelis, Rimvydas 
Jasinevicius 

— for achievements in science and engi¬ 
neering 

Marjan Golnii, Antanas Zemaitis, Al- 
vydas Kazlauskas, Jonas Sutovas 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work 

1976 Genovaite Aukstuoliene, Aldona 
Kavaliauskaite, Zina LukSiene, Mikhail 
Malin 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work and socialist emulation 

1977 Ceslovas Mazur as 

— for the architecture of a general- 
school building in Vilnius 

Jonas Arsauskas, Virginija Klusiene, 
Rimantas Martinkus, Janina Mackie- 
wicz, Romualdas Paskauskas, Leonas 
Tamasauskas 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work and socialist emulation 

1978 Natalija Baranauskaite, Kazimiera 
Kontrimiene, Povilas Maciuitis, Vilija 
Paukstiene, Stase RukSenaite 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work and socialist emulation 
Chamber Orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society of the Lithuanian SSR. 

— for professional mastery and out¬ 
standing work in aesthetic education 
of youth 

Raseiniai Secondary Rural Vocatio¬ 
nal-Technical School No 11 

— for outstanding work in communist 

education and vocational training of the 
younger generation of the working class 
and the collective peasantry 

1979 Danute Aksimaviciene, Kestutis 


Asmonas, Vida Augyte, Algis Bedalis. 
Virginija Sukeviciene 

— for outstanding work results and 
achievements in socialist emulation 
Vytautas Valionis 

— for publicistic articles and essays 
Ziogelis, a children’s choreographic 
group of the Palace of Culture of the 
Klaipeda Building Trust 

— for advancement of amateur arts 
among children 

Valentinas Kriksciukaitis, Yurii Luka- 
shev 

— for developing and introducing into 
production a complex of electrical 
equipment for metal-cutting machine 
tools with an adaptive-control system 

1980 Vytautas Kasparavicius, Petras 
Celiesius 

— for outstanding results in work and 
achievements in socialist emulation 
Vida Chmieliauskaite 

— for the scientific paper “Investiga¬ 
tion into the structure of the genome 
of higher organisms by methods of 
engineering genetics' 1 

1981 Rimvydas Midvikis 

— for the paintings Portrait of Domas 
Rocius, a Revolutionary and a Partisan 
of the Great Patriotic War and Earth , 
Don't Desert Us 

1982 Regina Maciute 

— for outstanding performing skills 
Natalija Norkute 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work and socialist emulation 

1983 Natale Babilute, Juozas Jurkonis, 
Sergei Tranchikov 

— for the scientific paper “New enzy¬ 
me and chemical methods of the DNR 
directional mutagenesis, modification, 
and restriction in gene engineering' 4 

1984 Marija Franckewicz, Irena Luks- 
taite, Laimute Miciunaite, Birute Rei- 
kaliene 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work and socialist emulation 

1985 Jurate Bitinaite, Viktoras Butkus, 
Petras Stakenas 

— for outstanding achievements in 
work and socialist emulation 
Virginija Stepanaviciute 

— for outstanding achievements in 
pedagogical activity 
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